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Abt.  I.  I*  A  Chronological  History  of  the  Votfages  and  Dis* 
coveries  in  the  South  Sea  or  Pacific  Ocean;  illustrated  mth 
CkarU  and  dhet  Plata.  Bj  Jtines  Burnejr,  Captun  in  the 
Royal  Navy.  5  ?ols.  4to.  1813  and  1816. 
An  Account  of  the  Naiivcs  of  the  Tonga  hlandi,  in  ike  South 
Pacific  Ocean^  with  an  original  Crrammar  and  Vocabulary  of 
ihdr  lanpia^e.   CompilecT  and  arranged  from  the  eiteimv^ 

•   Communications  of  Mr.  William  Mariner,  several  years  resident 
in  those  islands.  By  John  M«rtai,  M.D«  8  vola.  8vo.  1817. 

3*  TramaOiomof  the  Missionary  Society, 

  » 

THE  fint  of  tfwse  works  u  a  masterly  digest  of  the  voyages  in 
the  South  Sea,  previous  to  those  celebrated  expeditions  of  dis* 
covery  performed  during  the  piesent  reign.  For  such  an  under- 
taking the  author  possessed  every  requisite  of  local  knowledge,  as 
well  as  practical  and  theoretical  acquirements.  He  accompanied 
Capt.  Cook  in  his  last  two  voyages^  and  the  pupil  was  not  unworthy 
of  such  a  master.  His  book  displays  a  rare  union  of  naiiticJ 
science  and  literary  research;  the  manner  is  plain  and  seaman-like, 
as  It  J^K)uld  be  ;  there  is  no  affectation  of  any  kind^  and  the  liberal 
andlinniane  spirit  which  it  breathes  is  Iionourable  to  his  profession 
and  his  country.  The  second  work  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
narratives  which  we  have  ever  perused. 

In  one  of  our  early  Numbers*  we  noticed  the  narrative  of  a  four 
years*  residenoe  at  Tongataboo;  collected  from  the  commnnications 
of  a  quondam  missionary,  by  the  Rev.  Mr*  Figott.  Mn  Mariner 
has  been  fortanate  m  aaeeting  with  n  more  competent  editor,  and 
beii^  himself  an  observant  as  well  as  a  respectable  man,  his  recol- 
lections, aided  by  the  wdl-directed  curiosi^  and  inde&t^ble  <Uli« 
fence  of  his  friend,  have  prodnced  the  fullest  and  most  satislactoiy 
accoont  of  a  savage  or  semi-mvag^  people  ever  laid  before  the 
|Niblic. 

William  Mariner,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  engaged  as 
captaiu's-clerk  in  the  Port  an  Prnice  privateer  and  whaler,  going 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  captain,  who  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  the  sea  under  Mnnner's  iaiher.  The  lad's  edu- 
cation iiad  been  better  than  is  usuailj  bestowed  On  those  vvho  are 
designed  for  this  way  of  life :  he  had  learnt  some  l^atiu  and  more 
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Frenclv  and  ka<I  made  jnuch  pro^^ress  in  history  and  geography 
for  hia  age.  His  siuiit  vols  advevtuvou^  niiid  fiitoeptiwey  active 
and  eager  for  knowledge,  and  his  disposition  good.   In  February, 

1805,  he  sailed  for  the  Soudi  Seas.  Alter  many  of  those  buccaneer- 
ing adventures  which  aggravate  the  evils  of  war,  without,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  affecting  its  decision  or  acceleratii^  its  end,  the 
captain  died,  and  the  ship,  not  being  permitted  to  enljer  the. close 
harbour  at  Owhybeea  because  &ere  was  a  sick  man  on  board,  and 
the  natives  were  apprehensive  of  contagion^  bore  away  for  Ota- 
heite — taking  on  board  eight  of  the  Sandwich  islanders,  as  she  was 
in  want  of  hands  on  account  of  a  leak.  The  leak  increased  alarm- 
ingly :  they  missed  Otaheite  by  reason  of  adverse  current,  steered 
therefore  for  the  Friendly  islands,  and  at  the  end  of  November, 

1806,  anchored  at  the  N.W.  point  of  Lefooga— where  Qa(^l^m 
Cook  had  anchored  in  May,  1777. 

The  natives  came  immediately  on  board  with  a  present  of  pro-* 
visions :  a  Sandwich  islander  was  with  them,  who  spoke  EngUah* 
Heliad  sailed  in  an  American  to  Manilla  and  from  tneiice  to  ttiefMi 
islands^  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode.  Thb  man  endeavoured  to 


friendly  manner.  One  of  his  countrymen  on  board  thought  other- 
wise, declared  his  opinion  thai  treachery  was  intended,  and  advised 
Mr.  Brown,  the  wbalinir  master,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  vesseli  to  send  all  the  natives  out  of  the  ship,  except  a 
few  chie£i.  Brown  was  an  imperious,  wrong-headed  and  wrong- 
hearted  man,  and  instead  of  attending  to  this  prfidcnt  counsel, 
threatened  to  flog  the  poor  fellow  who  gave  it  Tlie  next  day  was 
Jaunday,  and  the  men,  as  they  had  been  accustomt  d  on  Sunday, 
at  whatever  place  they  had  touched,  asked  leave  to  go  on  shore. 
Brown  replied  that  they  might  go  to  hell  if  they  pleased,  but  that 
they  should  not  go  on  shore  till  the  work  was  done  on  board,  for  he 
had  ordered  them  to  careen  the  vessel.  Presently  nineteen  of  Uit 
men  went  ashore  in  defiance  of  him,  and  some  of  them  took  their 
clothes,  meaning  never  to  return  to  the  ship,— for  Brown  bad  mado 
himself  greatly  disliked  by  bis  tyrannical  and  brutal  condu4^t.  Hie 
day  did  not  pass  over  withoutdanger,  but  as  the  men  took  the  alarm 
in  time.  Brown  was  roused  to  some  litde  exertion :  he  objected  to 
have  so  many  armed  natives  on  board:  two  chiefs,  who  were  at  that 
time  preparing  to  massacre  the  crew,  exerted  themselves  to  clear  the 
ship  at  his  remonstrancr,  mid  the  devoted  victims  thus  obtained  one 
night's  respite  from  their  iiiite.  On  the  following  morning  about 
300  natives  came  on  board,  andTooiTooi,  the  Sandwich  islander, 
who  was  the  main  agent  in  the  conspiracy,  invited  Brown  to  go  on 
thore :  be  complied  immediately,  and  went  unarmed.  About  half 
au  hour  afterwards.  Mariner,  who  was  writing  iu  the  steerage, 
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•vine  ap  to  the  hatch  for  the  sake  of  the  light|  to  mend  his  pew 
Ix)okiDg  up  he  saw  Mr.  Dixon,  who  was  ieft  in  command,  standing 
en  a  gun,  and  endeavouring,  by  signs,  to  prevent  more  of  the  natives 
from  coming  on  board.  Immediately  they  set  up  a  loud  cry,  and 
one  of  them  knocked  him  down  with  a  club.  Mariner  turned  about 
to  run  toward  the  gun-room,  when  a  savage  caught  him  by  the 
hand^  he  disengaged  himself,  reached  the  gun-room,  and  finding 
the  cooper  there,  tiny  i]>  d  to  the  magazine,  where,  after  a  short 
consuUatioti,  they  came  lo  the  resolution  of  revenging  their  com- 
rades and  procuring  for  themselves  an  easy  death  bj  blowing  up  the 
vessel.  With  this  purpose  the  lad  went  back  to  the  gun-room  for 
4int  and  steel;  but  the  boarding  pikes  had  been  thrown  down  the 
ecuttle  upon  the  arm^chest:  be  could  not  remove  them  without 
making  a  noise,  which  the  savages  would  have  heard^  and  therefore 
he  returned  to  the  magazine.  The  cooper  was  in  great  distreas  all 
the  apprehension  of  immediate  death:— Mariner,  with  a  brave  feel* 
ing,  proposed  that  they  should  go  upon  deck  and  be  killed  at  once 
while  their  enemies  were  hot  with  slaughter, — rather  than  be  sub* 
jected  to  cooler  cruelties.  Accordingly  he  led  the  way,  and  seeing 
the  Sandwicher,  Tooi  Tooi,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  cabin, 
lifted  off  the  hatch,  jumped  into  the  cabin,  presented  his  open 
hands  to  the  Sandwicher,  and  addressing  liim  by  a  word  of  friendly 
salutation  among  tliose  islanders,  asked  if  he  nieant  to  kill  him,  and 
said  he  was  ready  lo  die.  Tooi  Tooi  promised  him  that  he  slxould 
not  be  hurl,  tor  the  chiefs  were  in  possession  of  the  ship,  and  takingj 
hiui  and  the  cooper  under  hi^  protection,  led  them  upon  deck 
toward  one  of  the  cliiefs  who  had  conducted  the  enterprize. 

A  more  frightful  spectacle  can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  lh« 
deck  presented — a  'short  squab'  naked  saVage,  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  sat  upon  tlie  companion,  with  a  seaman's  jacket  soaked 
in  luood  thrown  over  one  shoulder^  and  his  club,  spattered  witk 
blood  and  brains,  upon  the  other,  A  paralytic  motion  of  one  eye 
and  one  side  of  the  mouth  increased  the  frightfulness  of  his  app^uw 
ance.  I'here  were  two  and  twenty  dead  bodies  upon  the  deck,  per- 
fectly naked,  laid  side  by  side,  and  so  dreadfully  battered  about  the 
head  that  scarcely  any  of  then^  could  be  recognized.  A  man  counted 
them  and  reported  their  number,  after  which  they  were  inimcdjately 
throw  n  overboard.  The  savages  were  satisfied  with  their  success, 
and  abstained  from  any  superduous  murders.  Theyliad  spared  two 
of  the  crew,  and  detaining  the  cooper  on  board  they  sent  Mariner 
on  shore  under  charge  of  a  petty  chief,  who  stript  him  of  his  shirt 
upon  the  way.  The  boy  went  with  a  sort  of  desperate  indifference, 
prepared  for  whatever  might  befal  him.  Brown  was  lying  dea4 
upon  the  beach, — and  diree  of  the  mutineera  were  strelGoed  in  the 
same  condition  near  a  fire^;  where  the  natives  were  about  to  bako 
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Mw  hogt.  Tbey  led  Mariner  away  and  stript  him  of  bis  trow- 
sen,  expOMOg  him  thus  naked  to  the  sun,  which  blistered  hb  skin 

shoclcingly.  Some  of  the  natives  came  up  every  now  and  then  to 
examine  him,  and  give  scope  to  the  cruel  propensities  of  perverted 
human  nature.  TIipy  spat  upon  him,  tlirew  sticks  and  cocoa-shelU 
at  him  which  rut  his  head  in  !»everal  places,  and  led  him  about  as 
fast  as  the  soreness  of  his  bare  feet  would  enable  him  h>  walk* 
The  first  who  took  compassion  upon  him  was  a  vvon»an,  who  hap- 
pening to  pabb  gave  him  an  apron,  with  which  he  was  permitted 
to  cover  him^f.  Wesry  at  length  with  their  brutal  mockery  his- 
peneciitofs  went  into  a  but  to  drink  cava,  and  made  him  sit  down 
m  the  corner,  it  being  disrespectful  to  stand  in  tbe  presence  of  » 
superior.  While  they  were  regaling  themselves  a  man  entered  iti 
haste  and  took  him  away:  Finow,  the  king  of  tlie  island,  seeing 
the  boy  on  hoard,  had  taken  a  liking  to  him  ;  he  fancied  him  to  be 
the  captain's  son  or  perhaps  a  young  chief  of  consequence  in  his 
own  country,  and  had  given  orders  to  spare  his  life  whatever  otlier 
blood  it  might  be  necessary  to  shed  in  seizing  the  vessel. 

When  the  poor  boy  wns  brofight  before  Finow,  foot  sore, 
covered  with  dnt,  his  head  wounded  ni  many  places  and  his  skin 
blistered  by  the  sun,  the  women  who  belonged  to  this  savage  clnef 
uttered  a  general  cry  of  compassion,  and  beat  their  breasts  at  seeing 
him.  Finow  put  his  nose  to  the  boy's  forehead, — which  is  a  mark 
of  friendly  salutation  j  he  was  sent  to  wash  himself  at  a  pond,  and 
was  then  anointed  all  over  with  sandaUwood  oil,  which  alleviated 
the  pain  of  bis  wounds  and  refreshed  him  greatly;  a  mat  was  giveii 
him  to  lie  down,  and  being  exhausted  wi£  fatigue  and  wretched- 
ness he  presently  fell  fast  asleep.  About  fourteen  of  the  Port  au 
Prince's  crew  had  escafied  from  the  massacre,  they  were  employed 
to  bring  the  ship  close  in  shore;  her  carronades  and  powder  were 
»  landed  for  Finow's  use,  and  she  was  then  burnt  for  her  iron-work. 
Tool  Tooi  advised  Finow  to  put  all  the  Englishmen  to  death,  lest 
when  another  ship  arrived  tliey  should  tell  thdr  countrymen  what 
had  happened,  and  thus  produce  a  dreadful  vengeance.  Fortu- 
nately for  them  Finow  was  too  much  a  savage  to  comprehend  the 
policy  of  this  advice :  what  he  had  done  appeared  to  him  com- 
pletely justifiable  upon  the  ground  of  liis  own  interest,  and  Mr. 
Mariner  says,  he  thought  that  while  people  were  of  too  generous 
and  fors^iving  a  temper  to  take  rtvenge.  He  gave  these  men  leave 
to  build  a  vessel,  and  endeavour  to  reach  Norfoiic  islajid  ;  but  hap- 
pening to  jiotch  one  of  their  axes  at  the  work,  he  refused  them  the 
file  of  the  tools  any  longer:  all  hopes  of  escape  were  therefore  , 
,  xiemoved  eittept  from  the  arrival  of  some  vessel;  and  resigning  them- 
aehnmtp  £tm  htt  th^  adapted  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  to 
'the  miBiien  ffi  the  country. 
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At  Mr.  Mailiiei^i  advctititrat  m  Ironi  dni  time  ecmiMeted  with 
die  hislory  of  tke  Tooga  Islands,  Dr.  Martin  has  here  briefly  re- 
presented their  then  ezistbg  state.  The  missbnaries,  in  l7&Tp 
ftmnd  these  islands  in  as  high  a  state  of  culdvation  and  beauty  as 
they  appeared  to  their  first  discovmr,  Tasmaii^  and  to  Captain 
Cook,  who  thought  himself  transported  into  the  most  fertile  places 
of  Europe.  '  I'here  was  not^*  mji  dus  great  mv^ator, '  an  inch  of 
waste  ground :  the  roads  occupied  no  more  space  than  was  abso- 
lutely  necessary  ;  the  fences  did  not  take  up  above  fourinclies  each, 
and  e\  cn  this  was  not  v\'haliy  lost,  for  in  many  were  planted  some 
useful  trees  or  plants.  It  was  everywhere  the  same ;  change  of 
place  altered  not  the  scene:  nature,  assisted  by  a  little  art,  no 
where  appears  in  more  splendour  than  here/  In  1799  a  revolu- 
tion took  place,  and  from  that  time  these  islands  have  been  almost 
uninterruptedly  a  theatre  of  horrors. 

Tougoo  Ahoo,*  king,  or,  accordii^  to  die  nadve  tide.  How,  of 
die  Tonga  ishmds,  b  represented  by  Sir.  Mariner  as  a  mta  of  that 
capricious  and  wanton  cruelty  which  the  possession  of  unbounded 
power  produces  in  an  evil  disposition.  *  On  one  occasion  he  gaf« 
orders^  which  were  instantly  obeyed,  that  twelve  of  his  cooks,  who 
were  always  in  waititig  at  his  public  ceremony  of  drinking  cava, 
diould  undergo  the  amputation  of  their  left  arms,  merely  to  distin- 
fgfnsh  them  from  other  men,  and  for  the  vanity  of  rendering  himself 
singular  by  this  extraordinary  exercise  of  his  authority.*  No  act  of 
frantic  wickedness  is  incredible  in  a  tyrant, — nor  any  act  of  fiendish 
cnielty  in  a  savage:  this  man  was  both.  His  Lincle,  Finow  Loo- 
galalla,  (or  Lukolallo,  as  it  is  written  in  the  missionary  voyage,) 
father  of  the  Finow  whose  history  Mr.  Mariner  records,  had  ex- 
pected to  succeed  to  the  Hou  ship  instead  of  his  nephew ;  chagrin  at 
the  disappointment  was  thought  to  have  shortened  his  life^  and  the 
missionaries  repeat  a  report  that  with  bis  dying  breath  he  charged 
his  sons  to  kiH  theur  coosm  Toogoo  Ahoo.  Mr«  Mariner  gives  a 
patnotte  colouring  to  the  action/— but  it  was  the  act  of  savage 
asainst  savage,  one  mercUess  barbarian  against  another.  Toobo 
Keuha  took  die  lead  in  the  conspiracy:  he  and  his  brother  Finow 
waited  on  the  How  with  a  present, — thus  they  obtained  a  pretext 
for  remaining  that  night,  with  theb  foUowers,  near  his  house.  Their 
Ibllowers  were  stationed  round  it  to  dispatch  all  who  might  attempt 
to  escapCi  and  Toobo  Neuha  entered  with  his  axe  to  commit  the 
murder.  The  misrionary  (who  in  the  subsequent  war  contracted 
a  guilt  ten-fold  more  damning  than  his  apostasy)  says,  that  he 
■ascertained  his  victim  in  the  darkness  by  thr  perfumed  oil  on  his 

head  which  is  used  only  by  the  principal  chief.   To  have  killed 

-■   --  —  -  I 

•  The  missionaries,  who  generally  usf  the  D  ■whcri'  Mr.  Mariner  place*  a  TuCsB 
Uiii.l>ii|^«g»bg<»la»  (bulking  Uii*  to  te  b>>  titlt.   lii*  name  tliey  writ*  To^ga  Howe. 
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him  sleeping  would  not  have  gratified  the  panioa^  tirhttevtr  it  was, 

which  instigated  the  deed.    He  struck  him  on  the  face  with  hin 
hand,  and  as  he  started  from  a  deep  sleep  at  the  blow,  exclaimed, 
Tis  I,  Toobo  Neuha!  and  drove  down  the  deadly  weapon.  He 
matched  up  a  child  of  three  years  old  whom  the  slain  chief  had 
adopted,  and  reM:ued  him  from  the  niHssacre, — but  tlie  inu*i  beau<» 
tiful  women  of  Tonga,  the  wiv.  s  and  mistresses  of  the  How,  wer« 
butchered  by  his  loiiuwers!    Dr.  Mat  tin  says,  that  as  he  entered 
the  house,  and  saw  them  sleeping  on  eilher  baud,  peifuiued  with 
sandal-wood  and  iheir  necks  strung  with  wreaths  of  the  freshest 
flowers,  he  could  have  Mfept  om  their  fate—'  but  the  freedom 
of  \m  country  was  at  stake.^  Such  language  is  wone  than  noo* 
sensical,  and  deserves  to  be  severely  reprehended*    The  free- 
dom of  Tonga!  SnppoMng  freedom  had  ever  been  thought  of  or 
dreamt  of  in  these  islands,  or  that  any  person  there  knew  any  thing 
about  freedom,  in  what  manner  was  it  to  be  pfomoted  by  knocking 
out  the  brains  of  these  innocent  women  ?    Was  not  the  object  of 
the  chief  accomplished  by  the  single  murder  of  the  How  I  The 
murders  which  Dr.  Martin  makes  his  sentimental  and  patriotic 
savage  lament,  he  might  have  prevented  by  a  word; — the  wicked- 
ness was  j^ratnitous,  a  bonne'bouciie  for  bis  followers,  a  little 
aniusetnent  to  keep  their  hands  in*    Such  are  the  dispositions  of 
savage  man ! 

!Mr.  Manner  lias,  undoubtedly,  represented  the  character  of  the 
murdered  How  as  he  lieard  it  described; — but  his  information 
came  from  the  murderers  and  from  their  party.  Mr.  Figott 
tells  us,  jhat  the  people  of  Afaeefo,  which  was  the  How's  particular 
districl^  *  warmly  took  up  the  cause  of  their  chief,'  and  the  missioB* 
arles  say  that  the  news  of  his  murder  flew  through  the  couufry  and 
seemed  to  fire  every  one  with  indignation  and  a  desive  of  fevenge^ 
One  of  the  chiefs,  to  express  his  abhorrence  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, ordered  the  body  of  old  Finow  to  be  taken  up  fuid  fioted  uppn 
a  tree  for  public  exposure,  which  was  esteemed  the  greatest  indig- 
nity that  could  be  offered  to  his  family.  A  battle  ensued,  which 
fires  the  imagination  of  Dr.  Martin,  and  he  describes  it  in  a  style 
of  language  that  may  be  thought,  he  confesses,  *not  very  consistent 
with  the  sobriety  of  historical  narration.'  Tlie  style,  indeed,  is 
such  as  may  merit  the  approbation  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who 
has  lately  informed  the  public  that  the  battle  of  VVateiioo  is 
finely  described  in  Ossiau  as  translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ross* 
There  is,  however,  a  tine  characteristic  circumstance:  a  chief,  by 
name  Tooi  Hala  Fatai,  who  had  been  amusing  himself  with  two 
hundred  and  fi(ty  followers  as  ferocious  as  faimsell  hf  engaging 
in  the  Feejee  warsi  and  ae^ifing  theeiecrablehabtts  of  those  fimer 
dmges,  returned  at  dus  time  «ul  joined  finow  \  he  was  very  ill»  and 
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blilleviiig  llitt  tlie  dSseiae  uras  incunble,  rallied  into  iht  lliicktest  of 
the  eneiDy,  attd  dkd,  wconling  to  liis  purpose^  in  Imttle. 

Dr.  Miithi  sajs,  that  Fmow  sammoned  together  the  parti^ani 
of  Wtterty,  and  that  his  enemies  fled  m  all  directions  conquered  by 
that  arm  which  had  delivered  the  country  from  a  tyrant.  His  hopk' 
bast  About  standing  like  a  rock  and  rushing  like  a  tomnt  ia  more 
tolerable  than  this  abominable  abuse  of  language.  The  consequence 
of  bi^  conduct  was,  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  retreat  from 
Tonga  :i!id  look  to  his  own  possessions.  Hp  secured  his  authority 
in  the  Hapai  islands,  after  one  batde,  and  put  to  dtalh  ail  his  pri- 
soners, some  by  the  French  fashion  of  a  noyade  as  practised  by 
the  Jacobines  at  Nantes,  and  the  Buonapartists  at  St.  Dominp^o: 
they  were  taken  out  in  canoes  wliich  were  scuttled  and  sunk  itnme- 
diately,  or  tied  hand  and  foot  in  old  leaky  vessels  and  left  to  sink 
gradually.  Others  were  tied  naked  to  trees  or  stakes,  and  left  to 
periBh  li^  the  icorchit^  heat  of  tiie  sun, — by  the  tortures  which 
boys  killicted  upon  diem, — fbr  in  this  countiy  boys  &re  trafaied  to 
ttrnthy, — nnd  by  hunger.  Those  who  were  most  fortunate  were 
three  or  four  days  in  dying;  stronger  frames  endured  more  than  H 
week  in'  this  dmdfnl  state  of  suffering.  Yet  the  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  has  not  wholly  been  efiaced  in  this  most  inhuman 
people :  ever  since  these  atrocious  acts  they  believe  that  the  groans 
of  the  victims  are  heard  freqnently  by  night.  Dr.  Martin  say^, 
no  doubt  this  is  the  roaring  of  the  distant  surf,  or  of  the  sea  in  sub- 
terraneous caverns.  T^iit  the  ronrinsf  of  the  surf  cnn  he  no  now 
sound, — and  these  thnigs  belong  to  the  inner  world  which  is  in  the 
mind  of  man, — they  are  the  echoes  of  conscience, — and  are,  indeed, 
dreadful  realities.  The  island  of  Vavaoo  was  given  by  Finow  to 
his  brother  Toobo  Neuha,  who  was  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute : 
he  himself  reigned  in  the  Hapai  islands.  Tonsfa,  meantime,  which 
had  been  in  so  flourishing  and  beautiful  a  state  before  the  murder 
of  ifs  acknowledged  sovereign,  suffered  all  the  miseries  of  anarchy 
and  civil  war.  It  was  divided  into  several  petty  states— each  at  war 
wnh  its  mdghbours^  evefy  party  built  a  fort  ror  itseU>  and  Finow 
imMttily  mm  a  descent  upon  die  ishmd,  attempting  to  reduce  one 
or  other  of  tbem>  but  they  were  so  well  fortified  and  intrenched  that 
though  several  years  had  elansed  when  Mr.  Mariner  arrived,  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  taking  or  destroying  one.  The  hope  of  obtaining 
Aieans  wiiich  m^ht  ensure  his  success  seems  to  have  been  tlie  chidT 
motive  for  surprizing  the  Port  au  Prince.  He  now  ordered  Mr. 
Mariner  and  fotir  of  his  companions  to  prepare  for  accompan)ing 
him  in  his  annual  expedition,  tind  to  get  ready  four  twelve-pounder 
carronades.  Th^y  collected  as  many  of  the  shot  as  could  be  found, 
for  the  natives  not  bt  ing  able  to  shape  them  for  any  comnjon  pur- 
pose had  thrown  them  aside:  they  cut  up  sheet  lead  and  mad^-  it 
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uto  roUiy  to  be  oniI  as  AfS/t,  wmdimtM  the  native  carpenttit  to 
BMNint  the  carronades  upon  new  carriagee  with  high  wheels. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  forward,  and  the  nativef 
tvcre  busily  eoi^ed m  repairing  iheir  canoes atid  collecting  weapons 
for  the  war,  Fbiow  asked  Mr.  Mariner  whether  he  had  a  raother 
liying,  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  seemed  to  be  touched 
"with  compassion.    He  then  made  one  of  his  wives  adopt  him  as 
her  son,  telling  him  he  need  only  apply  to  her  if  he  wanted  any 
thii^  to  make  his  situaUoo  more  comfortable^  and  that  it  was  in 
her  power  to  procure  for  him  whatever  he  might  reasonably  desire. 
Her  condncl  towards  him  mm,  from  that  tuiie«  as  if  he  had  hccns 
her  owD  child.  Powar  and  amlntion,  and  the  habits  of  savage  Itfe, 
had  made  "Fhum  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  falsehood,  for  a|l  cir- 
comstancea  had  tended  thus  to  pervert  his  strong  intellect ;  but 
monster  as  he  v\  as,  he  had  many  ^at  qualities  and  soma  good 
ones.   little  did  he  imagioe  when^  m  divaeting  the  massacre  of  iho 
ship's  crewy  he  gave  oiders  to  spare  a  boy  whose  a|qpearance  and 
youth  had  excited  his  compassion,  that  by  that  boy's  means  bis  life 
and  actions  should  be  made  known  throughout  the  civih'zed  world,  ' 
and  perhaps  to  the  latest  posteritv  :  for  Finow  is  not  one  of  those 
men  whose  history  is  forgotten  as  goon  as  read, — his  character  is 
strongly  marked  and  prominent,  one  of  those  which  in  future  agea 
will  stand  alone  for  remembrance.    Ther»  is  a  portrait  of  ^is 
remarkable  man  in  Labillardiere's  Account  of  D'Entrecasteaux' 
Voyage,    tie  happens  also  to  be  described  in  the  Journal  of  one 
of  Captain  Cook's  officers,  which  is  now  before  us:  'Finow/ 
says  the  witter,  '  appeared  to  be  about  twentjj^five  years  of  age,  a 
tall,  handsome  man :  he  had  mnch  fire  and  imd^,  with  a  degree 
of  wlldness  in  1}is  oonntenance  that  well  tallied  wilh  oar  idea  of  m 
Indian  warrior,  and  he  was  one  of  Ihe  most  actise  nwn  I  have  ever 
seen .  The  western  part  of  Tongataboo^  with  Anamooka,  tibe  Hapai 
islands,  and  all  the  islands  to  Sm  northward,  were  under  his  juris* 
diction.   But  what  gave  him  more  conseqame  was  his  spirit, 
activity,  and  bis  post  as  general.   Whenever  the  people  of  Ton* 
gataboo  went  to  war,  they  were  headed  by  him.    His  followers 
were  numerous,  and  more  attached  to  him  than  those  of  any  other 
chief;  in  short,  he  was  by  much  the  most  popular  man  among  the 
islands.    Nevertheless,  Finow,  with  all  his  good  qualities,  was 
tainted  with  a  degree  of  rapaciousness  that  made  him  guilty  of 
actions  rather  bordering  on  meanneas  and  dishonesty,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, he  was  chiefly  tempted  to  from  a  desire  of  being  liberal  to 
hb  adherents.'   Mr.  Mariner  and  his  Ikiendly  editor  wUl  read  this 
description  of  their  hero  m  his  youth  with  mnch  interest 

Before  the  expedition  set  sau  there  occnrred  an  instance  of  that 
ntler  disrcg^  of  bamanUjfe  by  which  dl  such  men  as  Finow  and 
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Btwiwpwto  are  diitingiiisiied.  A  woman,  whow  dNid,  accordiig' 
to  the  accuned  custom  of  these  iikuiid»y  had  been  stmngled  as  «a 
^Enring  to  the  gods  for  the  recovery  of  his  sick  father,  lost  bar 

senses  in  consequence  of  the  shocking  net.  All  persons  wished  her 
dead,  not  so  much  because  her  existence  was  miserable  to  herself, 
as  because  h  was  mournful  for  others  to  behold  her.  Finow  du- 
sired  Mr.  Mariner  to  shoot  her,  for  the  sake  of  putting  her  out  of 
the  way,  and  seeing  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  a  musket  shot ; 
but  the  boy  replied  with  proper  feeling,  that  though  willing  to  risk 
his  life  in  the  king's  service  against  his  enemies,  it  was  coiitiar)  to 
his  own  religion,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he  was 
boniy  to  destroy  m  innocMt  feUow-erairtiin  in  coM  blood.  The 
aiiawer  excited  no  dinpleaMirey  aod  undoiibledly  leaded  to  riiae  tlie 
fed  in  Finow'a  csteeniy  but  one  of  tlie  Sendwicfaen  was  oidered  n 
lew  days  after  to  conusU  the  mmder.  All  being  ready  for  the  es^ 
^edition,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  fauye  canoes  sniled  ftom 
the  Hapai  islands  and  Vavaoo  uatnst  Tonga. 

The  name  of  this  island  (the  AmstCHrdam  of  Tasman)  has  hitherto 
been  written  Tongataboo,  but  tahoo  is  a  distinct  word,  the  mean 
ing  of  which  is  well  known,  and  which  here  designates  Tonga  as' 
the  Sacred  Island.    Perhaps  the  long  state  of  peace  which  this 
people  are  said  to  have  here  enjoyed,  before  the  fashion  of  war 
was  imported  from  their  Fee^ee  ne^hhours,  may  have  been  owing 
to  the  superstition  which  this  name  implies:  for  there  were  two 
separate  authorities  here,  the  sacerdotal  and  the  secular,  as  in  Japan. 
Tooitonga,  or  Chief  of  Tonga,  was  an  hereditary  title,  the  pos- 
sessor of  which  was  believed  to  be  descended  from  one  of  the 
ehief  gods;  hot  wfaedier  the  race  began  by  a  divine  or  mortal 
nMvtber  thev  pretend  not  to  detennine.  Yeaohi  was  the  bend  of 
MMMber  sndh  saered  finnily.  Both  these  peraonages  were  snperior 
in  rank  to  the  ki^g  by  reason  of  their  di^cent ;  to  whicb,  indeed, 
snch  rasped  is  paid  in  these  islands,  that  if  the  How  meets  n  chief 
of  nobw  family  than  hioMelfy  be  must  sit  down  on  the  ground  till 
the  other  has  passed  him*  Tbis  expbuns  Captain  Cook's  suppotU 
tioo  that  Finow  had  deceived  him  concerning  his  anlbority,  be- 
cause that  chief  appeared  as  an  inferior  in  Fatafehe's  presence, — - 
that  bein^  the  family  name  of  the  Tooitonga.    It  maybe  collected 
from  tbc  account  iii  the  Missionary  *  Voyage,  that  the  Tooitonga 
formerly  possessed  civil  as  well  as  religious  authority-  Tooaoo 
Ahoo  was  the  first  secular  chief  who  resisted  this,  and  by  foj  i  e  of 
arms  destroyed  a  power  which  rested  wholly  upon  public  opinion. 
This  revolution  may  facilitate  the  mtroducUou  uf  CId  istiaiuly  into 
these  islands,  by  weakening  the  superstition  of  the  natives,  and  of 
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tint  class  of  men  wlio  are  interested  in  upholdiiig  it.   Bat  hilinrlD 

the  effects  bave  been  dreadful.  While  tbe  priestly  system  of  go- 
vernment continued,  intestine  wars  are  said  to  have  been  unknown 
anionij  llieni.  Tasman  saw  no  weapons  amonw  them ;  and  in  Va- 
lentyu's  account  of  tlif  fhst  discovery,  it  is  said,  that  excupt  an 
inclination  to  piik  rin.!,  lliey  seemed  to  have  no  otlu  i  evil  hi  iheir 
mind:  Dr.  Martin  even  believes  that  they  learnt  tbe  practic« 
of  war  from  the  Feejees.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  liiey  bad 
enjoyed  many  generations  of  peace,  i  he  beuulifid  state  in  which 
the  islands  were  found  on  their  first  discovery  in  1(>4^,  by  Cook 
after  an  iacervai  of  onehmidrecl  and  dikty  years,  and  by  the  JMit- 
aionaries  in  1 797,  cotifirnw^  m  this  potnt,  the  aocomit  which  Mr» 
Mariner  received  from  the  people  theiiHwIveB;  Toogoo  Afaoopeid 
dearly  for  the  brief  aiitboriQr  which  he  had  enlarged  by  breaking^  thw 
sacred  spell,  and  from  the  hour  when  he  aiiwted  this  ubhtppy  1^ 
voltitiott^  these  islands  have  been  the  sceaa  of  slatightar^  fiuniiiey 
and  every  imaginable  horror. 

One  superstition  remained  in  full  force  when  Finow  made  this 
his  most  formidable  attempt  upon  1  onj^a.    On  the  western  shore 
of  that  island  is  a  piece  of  ground  about  half  a  mile  «r|nnre,  where 
from  time  immemorial  the  greatest  chiefs  hiive  been  btiried  :  on 
this  account  it  is  considered  sacred;  no  person  may  be  pre\Mit(d 
from  iauding  there,  and  if  the  nuist  inveterate  enemies  should 
meet  there,  they  must  restrain  iheir  hatred,  on  pain  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  godS;  to  be  manifested  by  some  great  calamiiy,  or 
by  untimely  death.    Here  Finow  landed  with  several  of  his  chiefs 
lo  perform  a  ceremony  at  his  father's  grave.   All  attended 
pat  on  nMits  kiatead  of  their  mual  diest^  aid  wreathi*of  the  leMi 
of  tbe  Ifi-me  round  their  necks,  as  t^niifioant  of  reepeci  and  Wih 
anliiy.  They  m  dowii  before  the  grave  creii-legged,  beating 
tbeir  cheeks  for  hdf  a  mimite.    One  of  the  Mstaboolea 
(the  compaaioas,  counsellors,  and  ministers  of  the  cbiefii)  tlien  ad- 
dressed the  spirit  of  ike  dead^  invoking  him  to  favour  and  pro-^ 
tect  Finow :  *  He  comes  to  battle  hoping  he  is  not  doing  wrong  ; 
he  has  always  held  Tooitonga  in  tbe  highest  respect,  and  has 
tended  to  all  religious  ceremonies  with  exactness.*   Pieces  of  cava 
root  were  then  laid  ns  -an  offering  beiore  the  grave.  Mraniime 
the  arm V  were  paintnig  their  faces  and  bodies  for  battle  m  iheir 
canots,  imd  the  eneniv  cm  shore  ran  Up  and  down  the  hrnch  with 
furiouvS  gestures  and  s}K)ijts  of  defiance,  ■^jila^shin!?  up  the  water 
Willi  their  clubs,  brandiahnig  them  in  the  air,  and  nourishing  their 
spears; — a  striking  scene  when  contrasted  with  the  inviolableness 
of  the  burial  ground  and  the  rites  which  were  paid  to  tbe  dead. 

*  lu  one  of  the  prints  iu  Valeutjn,  a  loaa  in  repreatnitd  with  a  Yaudjlie  ruff  of 
kftves  nnnd  hit  neck. 
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JflAviog  perfMMd'tliis  ceremony,  Vptom  tnd  hb  adherents  fW» 
turned  to  their  caium,  ml  the  whole  fleet  proceeded  against 
Nioocalofa,  tho  attoiigiett  fortress  in  island.  It  waa  lituated 
near  the  shore,  occupied  about  four  or  five  acres,  and  consist-  , 

ed  of  two  circular  fencings,  with  a  ditch  on  the  outside  of  each, 
about  twelve  feet  deep  and  broad.  I'he  fencing  was  composed  of 
reeds  strongly  inwoven  and  fasti  lu  d  by  soniething  like  what  seafnen 
call  sennit,  made  of  llie  coco  husk,  to  upright  posts  from  six  to 
nine  iuches  in  diameter,  and  planted  at  intervals  of  a  foot  and  a 
half.  The  reed-work  is  about  nine  feet  high,  tlie  posts  about  ten. 
The  eiUraiices  aie  all  secured  by  liorizontal  sliding  pieces  of  wood, 
and  over  tliem,  as  well  as  at  other  places,  at  intervals  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet,  projecting  platforms  are  fbtmed ;  where  the  war* 
tion^  being  protected  in  front  and  half  wa^  on  either  side  by  a  reed* 
work  of  t&ir  own  beiriit,  diacharg e  their  weapona  through  loop 
halea*  Till  tliia  tkne  Finow  bad  never  been  able  lo  take  onn  of 
thaae  fortmaei^  such  perfect  security  did  they  afford  to  the  ndiabi- 
taats  when  they  were  resolutely  defended  against  enemies  no  better 
ivmed  than  themselves.  But  againat  European  weapons  they  were 
piserabiy  ineffectual.  The  carronades  produced  so  little  apparent 
effect  upon  the  reed-work,  that  Finow  expressed  his  disappoint- 
ment to  Mr.  Mariner; — he  presently  found  that  the  besieged  re- 
laxed in  their  defence,  the  entrances  were  forced  with  little  resist- 
ance, and  when  Finow  beheld  the  nian<r!ed  limbs  and  bodies  with 
which  the  interior  was  strewn,  lie  acknowledged  ins  astonishment 
at  the  havoc  which  these  dreadiul  mslruments  oi  destruction  had 
made.  About  three  hundred  and  tifty  persons  were  lying  dead, 
and  the  prisoners  declared  that  the  balls  instead  of  proceeding 
itraigbt  Ibrwwd  when  they  entered  a  bouse,  seemed  to  search  about 
as  if  seeking  for  men  to  Inll.  Few  prisoners  were  taken :  for  men, 
ntfwmm^  and  children  wera  indiscrinnnateiy  massacred  bj  the  dnba 
of  those  fcraciouB  savages ;  and  boys  who  fbllowed  the  eapeditiony 
asif  serving  tbeir  apprenttcesfaip  to  war,  ran  their  spears  into  those 
who  Wtt-e  lying  helpless  upon  tho  ground,  and  tormented  the 
woundad  and  dying.  In  like  manner  among  the  Guaranies  of  Pa- 
faguny,  when  a  prisoner  bad  been  felled  by  the  butcher  at  one  of 
their  cannibal  feasts,  children  were  put  to  hammer  at  his  head  with 
little  hatchets  that  thev  mi^ht  learn  how  to  kill  their  enemies.  Four 
centuries  have  not  elapsed  since  a  like  practice  was  pursued  in 
£lirope,  in  the  hie^hesi  rank,  and  among  a  people  who  then,  as 
now,  conceived  thenjscKey  the  most  polished  of  all  nations.  Mon- 
fetieitit  tells  that  when  the  youn^  Count  de  St.  Pol  was  entered  a 
warrior,  'his  uncle  made  him  slay  several,  m  which  he  took  much 
jdsUght/  and  the  leadei  who  reiutuilK^rs  dm  will  not  take  much 
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compajsion  for  ihftt'Coinit  4e  Si*  Pol  wboB  he  wn  bfoai^C  tolha 
icaifold.   Four  emturies  we  may  hope  will  produce  a  gmter 

amelioration  in  Tonga  than  they  have  done  in  France. 

The  fortress  was  set  on  fire  and  totally  destrovcd.  Had  Finow 
pursued  his  victory,  the  whole  isiaud  would  probably  have  sub- 
mitted, while  the  dismay  was  fresh  with  which  his  nrtillery  had  struck 
them.  But  he  retired  to  an  island  which  is  separated  from  Tonga 
by  a  uarrow  reef,  and  there  consulted  the  gods.  This  ceremony  is 
connected  with  a  curious  article  of  faith.  It  is  believed  in  these 
islands  that  the  guds  frequently  act  immediately  upon  individuals, 
taking  possession  of  their  minds.  Hysterical  weeping  and  fainting 
in  a  woman  is  imputed  to  the  direct  agencjr  of  the  gods,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  accusiiig  the  patient  at  snch  tioMof  having  neglected 
some  religious  duty.  A  sudden  deptesnon  of  sfmit  aocompanied 
with  tears  is  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  This  opinioii  has  produced 
some  eitraorcHnary  cases :  A  young  chiefs  who  wHs  remarkable  for  his 
personal  beauljy  became  on  a  sadden  esceedingly  low-spirited^ 
iainted  away,  and  when  his  senses  returned  found  hioueif  verj 
ill:  according  to  their  persuasion  it  was  a  clear  case  of  inspiration* 
He  was  taken  to  the  house  of  a  priest,  where  the  sick  are  always 
carried,  that  the  will  of  the  gods  may  be  known;  and  the  priest  ii 
understood  to  become  immediately  inspired  on  the  patient's  ac- 
count, and  to  remain  so  as  Ionise  as  the  sick  person  continues  with 
him,  in  this  state  ot  professional  inspiration,  the  practitioner  told 
the  chief  that  it  was  the  spint  of  a  woman  which  possessed  him; 
she  bad  died  two  years  before,  and  was  now  in  Boiotoo,  their  island 
of  the  Happy ;  she  was  deeply  in  love  with  him,  she  wished  him  to 
die  that  she  might  enjoy  his  commmy^  and  die  in  die  cooiie  of  a  few 
dbjs  he  would.  The  iMtient  replied  that  he  had  indeed  been  visited 
by  a  female  fignre  two  or  three  successive  nights  fat  his  sleep,  and 
though  he  knew  not  who  she  was,  had  begun  to  suspect  that  ^ 
possessed  him;  two  days  afterwaide  he  (uifiUed  the  prediction,  ss 
might  be  expected.  Mr.  Mariner  was  present  when  the  priest  foie- 
told  his  death.  A  more  extraordinary  case  is  that  of  Finow's  son^ 
a  man  whose  mind  seems  6tted  for  civilization,  and  his  heart  for  ' 
Christianity.  He  declares  that  he  is  sometimes  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  Too^oo  Ahoo,  whom  bis  father  murdered  ;  at  such  times, 
he  says,  he  becomes  restless,  uncomfortable,  agitated,  and  in  a  glow 
of  heyt ;  scarcely  feeling  his  own  personal  identity,  but  rather  as  if 
his  own  natural  mmd  was  suspended,  and  another  had  taken  its 
place,  perfectly  sensible  of  surrounding  objects,  but  his  thoughts 
wandermg  upon  strange  and  unusual  things.  Mr.  Mariner  asked 
him  how  he  knew  it  was  Toogoo  Ahoo ;  his  answer  was — '  There^s  a 
fooll  howcaiiIleUyoiiM9f  knewk}  I  fek  and  knew  it  was  so 
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few  a  knd  of  consciousness :  my  mi»d  told  me  it  was  Toogoo  Ahoo/ 
raow  himself,  thotigli  he  was  an  unbeUeviry  watyet  iiispired  bj  tha 
spirit  of  Moomooiy  one  of  their  late  kii^s. 

These  visitations  are  not  invoked  by  the  persons  who  arc  subject 
to  tbeoiy  though  there  are  som^  w  ho  have  their  nund  and  bodv  fi9 
much  under  command  that  they  can  induce  the  tit  by  volition. 
Among  the  priests  it  is  of  course  the  secret  of  their  craft;  and  when 
Finow  on  this  occasion  consulted  the  godn,  the  usual  preparations 
ivere  made.  A  hog  was  killed  and  prepared  un  the  eve,  and  car- 
ried,  with  a  basket  of  yams  and  two  bunches  ot  ripe  pinntains,  the 
BtKl  morning,  to  the  place  where  the  priest  hapj>ened  to  be.  The 
matabooks  forai  a  oude  rwind  htmi  and  the  chiefe  sit  behind  them 
indiscriminately  among  the  people  their  relagioiii  in  this  instance, 
acknowledging  the  conmMMi  nature  of  all  ranks  and  danes,  nolwitb*- 
Itanding  the  monstrona  tenet  that  tbe  chiefs  abne  are  gifted  widi  im- 
mortal eodby  the  lower  classes  beinf^  like  the  bea^  who  pwish. 
As  soon  as  they  are  all  seated,  the  pnest  surrenders  himself  imme* 
diattljr  to  tbe  inspiration.  He  sits  perfectly  stilly  with  his  eyes  cast 
down,  and  his  hands  clasped  before  him.  if  the  matabooles  con- 
sult him  \vhile  tht^  food  is  shared  out,  he  remains  sti)!,  with  his  eyee 
cast  down,  and  frequently  will  not  answer  a  word  till  the  repast  is 
finished,  and  the  cava  too.  When  lie  begins  to  speak,  it  is  in  a  low 
and  unuj^ual  voice,  which  gradually  rises  to  its  natural  pitch,  or 
above  it,  and  he  speaks  in  the  cliaracter  of  the  god.  This  is  <re- 
nerally  done  without  any  apparent  emotion;  but  sumetmies  jiis  whole 
countenance  becomes  iuttamed,  his  w  hole  frame  agitated,  thesweat 
starts  on  his  forehead,  his  lips  turn  black  and  aie  convulsed,  he 
weeps  profusely,  his  breast  heavesi  and  his  utterance  is  chokeil. 
Before  and 'after  thk  paioxysm,  Mr.  Mariner  says,  he  often  eats  as 
mttcb  as  four  hungry  men  could  devour  under  olher  drcumstances. 
W  hen  the  fit  is  oWi  he  tabes  up  a  dub,  and  after  many  geslicn* 
ktions  strikes  tbe  ground  witfa  it»  upon  wUcb  the  god  inmediately 
leaves  him.  ' 

The  advice  of  the  gods  was,  that  Finow  should  rebuild  the  eoAi,  or 
fortress,  w  hich  he  had  destroyed.  While  he  was  thus  occupied,  some 
skirmishes  took  place,  and  some  of  hb  chiels,  who  had  learned  th». 
Feejee  fashion,  proposed  to  kill  and  eat  the  prisoners,  which  was 
accordingly  done,  some  thinking  it  a  proper  habit  to  acquire  in  war, 
and  others  reconciling^  themselves  to  it  because  provisions  were 
scarce.  When  the  tort  was  finished,  Finow  entnisted  it  to  a  neigh- 
bouring chief,  who  had  acknowledged  him  king  ut  Tonga  r  he  wai 
desirous  of  returning  to  the  Hapai  islands  to  perforin  a  ceremony 
of  gretit  importance,  and  the  godsi  admonished  him  not  to  delay. 
He  did  not  rely  upon  the  tidelity  of  the  Tonga  chief  sufiiciently  to 
kava  a  hundiad  men  m  garrison  with  him,  as  be  bad  at  first  intended, 
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and  \t  was  well  he  did  not,  for  as  soon  ns  he  was  fairly' on  his  voyage, 
the  chief  set  fire  to  ihe  fortress,  in  order  that  1  mow  might  see  tlie  con* 
tiagration.  Biiterlv  enraged  as  he  was,  his  present  dutj^did  not  allow 
hiiii  to  return  to  take  revenge.  The  ceremony  which  required  his  pre* 
•ence'was  one  consequent  upon  the  death  of  Tooitonga,  the  religious 
chief;  when  that  event  takes  place,  there  is  such  a  consumption  of 
food  in  leustiug  for  uearl}  a  month,  that  hogs,  fowJs,  aad  cocoa- 
nuts  are  tabooed  for  all  except  great  chiefs,  for  about  eight  months 
afterwarchy  oo  paio  of  death,,  Unt  by  this  voluiitary  privatioo  time 
my  be  given  to  repair  ibe  previoaa  waalt*  Tbis  tahoo  was  now 
to  be  taken  off,  by  a  large  slaughter  of  hoga»  awl  a  ndiculoiis  cu^ 
lorn  of  carrying  Uiem  wbcn  baked  wbde  from  one  place  to  anotfaer« 
Provided  as  Finow  was  with  artiUeiy^  and  JBoropew  |o  serve  it^ 
be  might  now  have  resumed  his  attempts  upon  Tonga,  and  rsdttced 
all  its  chiefs  to  submission ;  but  tlie  perpetralm  of  a  new  crime 
led  to  consequences  which  prevented  bim  from  attabiog  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition.  There  was  in  his  service  a  natural  son  of 
the  late  How,  bv  nameToobo  Toa  :  this  person  had  dirrctnd  the 
conspiracy  for  seiziriLj  the  Port  au  Prince,  an  action  which  suth- 
ciently  proved  the  ferocity  anil  the  treachery  of  his  character.  He 
had  made  a  vow  never  to  drink  the  miik  of  the  cocoa-nut  out  of  the 
shell  till  he  had  revenged  his  father's  murder  upon  'J\)t;ho  uli;i :  , 
it  w-as  to  effect  this  object  that  he  had  joined  Pinow,  though  that 
chief  had  assisted  in  the  a bsasi>i nation,  and  reaped  tlie  fruit  of  it : 
vengeance  was  has  heart's  desire,  but  the  mamner  in  which  he 
sought  it  indiqites  a  fiendisb  refinement  of  wickedness,  sucb 
as  has  been  sometimes  portrayed  in  fiction,  but  bappily  for  bu* 
man  nature  is  not^  often  exemplified  in  real  life.  He  made  Finow 
tbe  instrument  of  Us  vengeance ;  and  baving  by  repeated  insinuations 
infused  a  suB|Neion  of  his  brother,  at  length  he  proposed  that  be 
should  be  assassinated.  Toobo  Neuha  was  warned  of  his  danger. 
He  replied,  *  Finow  is  my  brother,  he  is  my  superior  chief,  he  is 
king  of  these  islands,  and  I  pay  him  tribute :  my  life  is  at  bis  dis- 
posal, and  he  h  welcome  to  take  it,  for  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  live 
innocent  and  vet  be  thoucrht  capable  of  treachery.'  Perhaps,  well 
as  he  knew  the  remorseless  c  haracter  of  his  brother,  he  contided  in 
his  own  innocence  and  frankness,  and  did  nut  think  him  capable  of 
so  gratuitous  ami  politic  a  crime.  A  plan  was  laid  fur  his  mur- 
der, with  i'lnow  s  knowledge  uud  coiuiivance,  an<l  1  oobo  Neuha 
wa.^  killed,  while  his  treacherous  brother  made  only  a  leigned  attempt 
to  defend  hini.  Toobo  Toa  was  the  leader  of  the  assabdin^,  one  of 
whom  had  motiveB  for  the  acUon  as  strong  as  his  own ;  this  person 
repeatedly  struck  the  dead  body,  andexciaimedf  *  Tbe  time  of  veiH 
geanoctis  come!— tbou  hast  lived  long^ enough  in  ease^a^d  enjoy* 
meitt,  thou  murderer  of  my  father !  I  would  have  declared  my  ^1* 
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ings  long  ago,  if  I  could  liave  depended  upoji  oilier??  to  second  me; 
1  did  not  fear  death,  but  tlie  vengeance  of  uiy  cliu  i  Toobo  Toa  was 
iirstto  be  satisfied,  and  it  was  aduty  I  owed  lUc  spirit  ofniy  father  to 
preserve  my  life  as  long  us  possible,  that  I  n)i]L;ht  liavu  the  satisi mic- 
tion to  see  thee  thus  lie  stinking !' — And  when  uc  had  said  this,  he 
continued  to  vent  his  passion  by  striking  the  senseless  dead.  Of  all 
our  evil  passions,  levenge  is  the  strongest  and  the  most  enduring ; 
and  it  finds  its  way  sometimes  into  minds  incapable  of  baser  vices, 
leqause  it  wears  at  first  the  semblance  of  a  virtue. 

We  have  many  striking  pictures  of  savage  life  and  manners,  but 
never  ao  fine  a  piece  of  savage  history  as  is  contained  in  these  vot- 
lumes.  .  Nor  is  it  the  less  valuable  because  it  relates  to  people  in  so 
savag^e  a  state,  and  to  so  small  a  speck  upon  the  globe :  the  passions 
ire  the  same  as  those  by  which  revolutions  are  effected  upon  w  ider 
scenes,  and  in  this  stage  of  society  they  are  strongly  marked,  and 
seen  without  concealment,  like  the  play  of  the  muscles  in  the  naked 
figure.  Whilst  the  women  were  screaming  with  horror  and  asto- 
nishment, an  adopted  son  of  the  murdered  Toobo  Neuha  came  be- 
fore Fuiow,  and  striking  his  clnh  against  the  ground,  exclaimed, 
'  Why  sit  you  there  idle,  why  do  you  not  rouse  yonrself  and  your 
men  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  fallen  hero:  ll  you  had  fallen  thns 
beneath  your  enemies,  would  he  have  hesitated  to  sacritice  his  life 
in  revenging  jou  r  How  great  a  chief  he  was !  how  sadly  has  he 
died  — If  ever  Finow  felt  compunction  or  shame  it  must  have  been 
at  this  time,  when  be  dared  not  avow  his  participation  in  the  mur- 
der, and  yet  confessed  it  by  his  actions.  He  made  an  artful  ha* 
raogue,  for  he  was  a  reader  orator,  and  positively  declared  that  he 
was  innocent  of  the  deed,  and  knew  not  that  it  was  about  to  take 
place :  he  admitted  that  be  had  promised  to  assist  Toobo  Toa  in 
such  a  deed,  but  he  said  the  promise  was  made  to  i)revent  htm  from 
executing  it>  till  proper  measures  could  be  devised  for  preventing  it 
altogether.  This  could  deceive  no  person ;  but  there  were  none ' 
who  dared  contradict  him  at  that  time.  Mr.  Mariner,  who  was 
present  at  the  whole  shocking  scene,  assisted  in  washing  the  body ; 
and  the  wives  of  the  deceased  durincr  t!ie  w  liole  night  mourned  over 
it,  sate  close  round  the  corpse,  and  sang  a  dism;il  dnaih  song,  fre-r 
quently  interrupting]^  it  with  exclamation  regarding  their  own  misrrv 
and  forlorn  coialuion,  and  beating  their  breasts  and  faces.  During 
the  whole  night  the  fratricide  was  present  at  the  scene.  The  next 
day  the  body  was  removed  toa  neighbouring  island,  and  there  depo- 
sited in  the  burial  place  of  his  ancestors.  Such  places  are  called 
Fytocas,  and  strikingly  resemble  those  of  our  British  ancestors. 
Tlie  vault  is  formed  of  five  stones  and  covered  with  a-  sixth,  and  a 
mound  of  earth  raised  over  all,  upon  which  a  sort  of  shed  if  erectec|« 
The  dimensions  of  the  vault  are  about  eight  feet  long,  six  broad,  and 
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tfarte  deep.  This  was  •  stnoige  ftmerali  for  the  slain  chief  was  ao» 
companied  by  his  assassins  to  the  grave.    One  of  them,  by  name 

Chiolooa,  a  great  warrior  and  a  powerful  man,  stood  forward  as 
soon  as  the  bod)  had  been  lowered  into  the  vault,  and  defied  any  of 
the  Vavaoo  people.  *  If  you  harbour  any  thought  of  revenge,'  said 
he,  *  come  forth  at  once  and  fight  me  on  the  spot:  I  am  the  man 
%vho  acted  a  principal  partm  his  death;  come  on  then,  one  and  all, 
and  wieak  your  vengeance  oti  my  head.'  Tliis  was  a  safe  bravado; 
for  while  the  Hapai  people  vvei e  all  well  armed,  ihobe  of  Vavaoo  had 
'been  forbidden  to  carry  weapons ;  and  lest  even  this  precaution 
should  be  insnfficicnt  to  restrain  thenii  the  carrooedei  were  planted 
Ibr  Fioow's  security. 

'  Under  these  curcumstancei  of  conipoblon»  the  Vimoo  cbieft 
swdre  allegiance  to  Finow,  placing  their  hands  n^oo  a  consecrated 
bowl,  whife  cava  was  miiedin  it  for  the  ceremonies  of  one  of  their 
gods.  He  appointed  his  aunt  Toe  Oomoo  to  govern  them,  as  hb 
feudatory,  and  tiienr  dismissed  them,  fiut  Toe  Oomoo  loved  her 
murdered  nephew,  and  conceiving  a  proper  hatred  against  tlie  fra- 
tricide, called  the  chiefs  together,  and  exhorted  them  to  throw  off 
-  the  murderer's  yoke.  Tlicy  held  a  council,  and  hesitated  in  their 
determination  with  evident  timidity,  when  a  sister  of  the  governess, 
far  advanced  in  years,  hat  ^^  ith  a  youthful  as  well  us  manly  spirit, 
rushed  in  among  them,  brandishing  a  club  and  a  spear,  and  demand- 
\T\%  why  they  deliberated  so  long,  when  the  path  of  honour  was 
plain,  told  them  that  if  the  men  were  turned  women,  tlie  women 
would  turn  men,  and  fight  and  die  in  a  good  cause.  Her  reproaches 
roused  Iheir  spirit,,  and  they  resolved  to  build  a  fortress,  and  bid  de- 
fiance to  Finow*  The  chieifs'  houses  era  generally  sitnatetl  iogetfaery 
and  this  assemblage  of  houses  is  called  the  MooSi  bong  in  fact  die 
capital  of  the  island;  the  works  were  to  incloee  thisy  and  to  sur- 
round a  space  capable  of  holding  all  the  inhabitants,  .who  were 
about  8000  kk  number^  with  their  houses  and  burial-places.  It  is 
mournful  to  see  how  soon  the  wickedness  of  a  few  indifidttals  wukj 
change  the  whole  haluts  of  a  people.  When  the  mbsionaries  came 
to  Tonga,  there  were  no  fortifications  upon  these  islands,  and  now, 
in  less  than  ten  years,  there  was  no  safety  out  of  them.  The  people  of 
Vavaoo  knew  the  tremendous  eilcct  of  the  carronades,  and  reasoning 
well  upon  the  means  of  securing  themselves  against  such  weapons, 
they  surrounded  their  works  with  a  firm  wali  of  clay  about  twelve 
feet  in  height.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  these  hostile  measures, 
Finow  would  have  hastened  to  reduce  them;  the  priesta  in  vain  re- 
presented that  it  would  be  much  more  acceptable  to  the  gods  if  he 
{irst  attempted  a  reconciliation  by  amicable  means ;  they  even  ad- 
monished him  to  do  this  m  the  name  of  the  gods,  without  effsct; 
but  the  tmespeeted  arrival  of  his  son  and  heir  from  the  Namators* 
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Isltnds,  after  an  absence* of  five  years,  made  him  suspend  his  pre* 
parations*  This  young  prince  brought  with  him  two  wives,  two 
more  were  ready  for  him  on  his  return,  and  he  now  married  them  both 

at  once.  While  these  ceremonies  were  performing  Finow  summoned 
all  fhc  men  of  the  Uapai  islands  to  assemble  within  tefi  days  at  Le- 
fooga,  armed  with  clubs  and  spears,  and  bringing  a  good  supply  of 
provisions;  two  of  the  oldest  nlone  for  each  plantation  were  ex- 
cused from  lYm  requisiiion,  for  the  yams  were  planted^  and  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds. 

A  force  of  about  .5,000  men  was  raised  in  this  summary  manner : 
diey  order  these  things  ni  the  Tonga  islands  as  weii  as  in  France. 
By  this  time  Finow  had  reflected  calmly  upon  the  advice  of  the 
priests^  and  perceived  that  it  was  the  best  policy  to  follotnf  it.  The 
people  of  Vavaoo  permitted  him  to  land  with  a  small  party,  and 
harangue  them ;  but  the  greater  chiefs  and  the  old  matabooles 
would  not  trust  themselves  tohear.hu  eloquence,  lestitshoidd  per- 
suade them  to  mistake  falsehood  for  truth.  He  moved  the  per- 
aooswhom-he  addressed  even  to  tears;  they  told  him  that  their 
hatred  was  not  to  him,  but  to  some  of  the  chiefs  of  Hapai  who 
were  about  him;  that  if  he  would  reside  altogether  at  Vavaoo,  and 
interdict  all  communication  with  the  Hapai  people,  they  would 
submit  to  hiui ;  or  they  wonid  send  him  his  annual  tribute  ;js  usual, 
he  would  reside  at  Hapai  and  never  visit  Vavaoo,  nor  suftcr  any 
of  lus  people  to  come  there  and  trouble  tliem.  Finow  spoke  with 
his  w  ujiied  powers,  but  he  could  not  persuade  his  heai  crs  to  sub- 
nnsision,  and  upon  his  return  lo  the  fleet,  he  obtained  an  order  from 
the  gods  for  proceeding  to  war. 

When  the  army  canie  before  the  fortress,  and  the  guns  upon 
which  Finow  depended  for  snccesswm  brought  out,  he  demanded 
a  trace,  that  each  party  might  take  leave  of  what  friends  and  rela- 
tions they  might  have  among  their  opponents :  in  alh  cpvil  wars  it 
has  happened  that  fiither  sometimes  tights  against  son^  ftietid  against 
friend,  and  brother  against  brother;  but  in  Tonga  this  evil,  A^t* 
ful  as  it  is,  is  increased  by  a  custom  which  requiiies  every  man  to 
join  the  cause  of  that  chief  on  whose  island  he  happens  to  be  whea 
war  is  declared.   A  scene  ensued  which  is  strangely  contrasted  witb 
the  more  than  brutal  ferocity  displayed  by  these  islanders  in  war. 
idany  of  the  garrison  came  out,  many  tears  were  shed,  and  many 
a  last  embrace  was  exchanged.    This  had  continued  for  about  two 
hours,  when  a  man  from  the  outer  bank  or  wall  of  the  fortress 
aimed  an  arrow  at  Mr.  Mariner:  it  stuck  in  a  tree  close  at  his  elbow, 
and  Mariner  turning  round  and  discovering  the  man,  shot  him 
dead  upon  the  spot.  Finow  was  so  violently  enraged  that  he  would 
instantly  have  killed  Mr.  jMarmer,  had  he  been  wuhm  reach  of  his 
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daV;  bot  bs  Aere  tlras  tkue  to  eiplain  tbe  cause,  bis  anger  past 
ewey«  The  truce,  however,  wa-?  thus  broken.  The  guns  played 
ibf  ao«e  hours,  with  little  effect,  upon  the  wall.  It  is  customary 
for  every  professed  warrior,  before  he  goes  to  battle,  to  assume  the 
name  of  the  person  whom  he  means  to  smp^le  out  in  fiojht:  one  of 
the  Vavaoo  chiefs,  to  express  his  contempt  of  the  cannon,  took  the 
name  of  Fanna  Fonnooa,  (by  which  these  islanders  call  a  2:reatgun, 
end  which  appears  to  bear  the  very  natural  meaning  ol  ^koot-peo^ 
pie).  He  declared  that  he  would  ruu  boldly  up  to  one,  and  throw 
his  spear  into  tlie  moutli,— 

JTvnc  age,  nmc  Mm  le  me  toiubrnJUumm^ 

Jupiterl  . 

The  vaunt  which  this  O^mnens  of  the  Tonga  Idawl  had  so 
rashly  made;  he  performed  with  singular  eddren  ea  well  as  good 
jfbftune :  coming  up  within  fifteen  or  sinteea  yards  of  the  carron* 
ade  which  was  onder  Mr*  Mariner,  he  stood  there  brandishing  hii 
spear  as  if  about  to  throw  it ;  Manner  immediately  fired  the  gun ; 
be  had  waited  for  this,  fell  iat  upon  his  ^sce  tbe  moment  the  match 
Was  applied,  then  springing  up  ran  nearer,  and  throwing  his  pear, 
struck  tl>e  gun.  Mariner  aimeH  his  musket  at  him,  bcins:,  it  is  said, 
determined  to  pm/ish  him  for  this  presumption,  as  it  he  felt  that 
the  credit  of  these  European  arms  was  in  some  degree  at  stake:  an 
nrrow  liirkilv  struck  the  barrel  just  as  he  pulled  the  lugger,  and 
mde  hmi  nm&  his  aim,  upon  which  tbe  chief  shouted  aloud  for  joy, 
and  ran  back  within  the  works. 

Finow  had  formed  his  men  in  three  divisions,  and  the  enemy, 
who  now  collected  in  considerable  strength,  did  the  same.  Mr.  Ma- 
riner proposed  to  bring  a  carronade  to  bear  upon  them ;  hut  Finow, 
witti  a  sort  of  geoerous  feding,  refused  to  avml  himself  of  such  an 
advanti^,  when  the  contest  was  to  be  hetwesn  man  and  man,  opoa 
e^ual  ground.   He  woold  fight  them,  he  said,  upon  fair  terms,' 
since  they  ctnie  imrly  forwird  to  attack  him.   The  principal  per- 
sons concerned  m  the  moider  of  Toobo  Neuha  were  all  well 
known,  and  the  Vafioo  people  against  each  of  them  appointed 
8  band  of  twenty  men,  whose  sole  bustaiess  was  to  single  them 
out  and  take  ▼engeance.   Most  of  them  in  consequence  fell,  and 
among  others  Chioolooa,  whose  defiance  at  the  funeral  of  the  mur- 
dered chief  now  received  its  proper  answer.    Several  of  the  Hapai 
women  came  to  the  scene  of  action,  that  they  niig^ht  be  near  to 
as<?ist  their  husbands  if  wounded ;  the  wife  of  Toobo  Foa  was  taken 
prisoner,  hut  though  he  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  assassina- 
tion, she  wd^  treated  with  great  respect,  and  sent  back  after  a  time, 
because  she  was  of  the  sacred  family.    The  batde  continued 
about  an  hour,  when  the  Vavaoo  people  were  completely  beaten 
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hack  into  their  fortrwfl ;  but  Fiiiow  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
during  the  night,  to  a  part  of  the  MJand  about  three  miles  distant^ 
and  there  intrench  himself. 

The  war  was  now  carried  on  by  sknmishing  and  marauding 
parties.  In  one  of  these,  sixty  ot  the  enenjy  were  killed;  their 
bodies  were  brouL^ht  away  and  laid  before  Fiuow,  and  as  the 
place  where  he  wai>  uitienched  was  the  sacred  part  of  the  island 
where  the  gods  had  tlieir  houses,  these  bodies  were  divided  among 
them  aod  laid  before  their  doors.    Some  then  restored,  to 

be  buried  by  their  relations ;  three  were  dissected,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  surgical  imtruction»  and  partly  from  an  odd  curiosity  to 
discover  whether  the  subject  had  at  any  time  broken  the  taiM>o,  or 
committed  any  kind  of  sacrilege,  in  which  case  they  expect  to 
find  his  liver,  or  some  other  viscus^  enlarged  and  sdiirrous,  A  ^ 
few  bodies  were  eaten ;  for  though  the  practice  ef  cannibalism 
is  still  generally  held  in  abhorrence,  it  is  evidentljf  gaining  ground 
among  this  unfortunate, people.  Nothing  is  so  remarkable  among 
them  as  the  fiendish  cruelties  which  they  prMUse  without  the  slight- 
est provocation;  not  like  the  American  savages,  upon  a  warrior  who 
has  been  their  hereditary  enemy,  and  who  defies  his  torturers  and 
exults  in  tiie  midst  of  his  tortures,  hut  upon  their  own  countrymen, 
entraged  in  accidental  liusldities  which  the  ne.xt  hour  might  termi- 
nate, crying  to  them  for  n»ercy,  or  supplicating  at  least  that  tlu  y 
may  be  put  to  death  at  once.  In  tins  war,  the  heads  of  four  un- 
happy persons,  who  were  not  taktu  lu  battle,  but  surprized  in  dig- 
ging provisions,  were  acluaiiy  sawed  off  with  oyster  shells.  Almost 
'  it  might  be  believed,  that  a  people  capable  of  such  hellish  barbarity, 
were  actually  under  the  dominion  of  an  evil  spirit. 

One  of  Fmow's  wives,  and  one  of  his  sons,  fled  from  him  to  the 
gsrrisooy  being  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  jealousy  and  imperious 
usage  of  his  ^vourite  wife.  Mr.  Mariner  met  the  former  in  her 
iight,  and  warning  her  of  the  danger  in  straying  from  the  camp» 
perceived  by  her  embarrassment  what  her  intention  was,  and  charged 
her  with  it.  Immediately  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  with  clasped 
hands  entreated  him  not  to  prevent  her  from  escaping  from  tyranny 
to  the  society  of  her  own  relations  whom  she  loved ;  and  she  ap- 
pealed to  his  own  feelings  towards  his  mother  or  what  friends  lie 
might  have  ni  his  own  country,  and  bade  him  think  how  inhnmau 
it  would  be  in  any  person  to  prevent  him  from  esi  ai>ii)i;  to  th<  m, 
if  an  opporLuuitv  «:!ionld  *lur;  Mr.  Mariner,  wlio  aaiong  these 
scenes  of  inhumanity  seems  to  have  preserved  a  good  heart  and 
a  clear  conscience,  raised  her  up,  promised  to  keep  her  secret,  and 
bade  her  go  where  i^he  would,  lu  revenge  for  her  escape,  Finow 
ordered  kts  people  to  lie  lu  ambush  for  the  Vavaoo  women,  near 
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t  place  where  Uiey  used  to  collect  shell  fish,  and  to  kill  all  whom 
they  took.  They  murdered  five  of  these  unoffending  creatures  upon 
the  spot,  but  being  less  brutal  than  their  master,  brought  back  thir^ 
leen  as  prisoners,  for  the  sake  of  their  services.  Some  dispute 
arose  between  the  cnptors  and  the  relations  of  the  prisoners;  and 
the  question  was  referred  to  Finow,  who  refused  at  first  to  in- 
terfere, saying  they  had  no  riglit  to  bring  the  prisoners  there  to 
-create  dissension,  but  shmild  have  knocked  out  their  brains  ac- 
cording; to  his  ordefs  :  liowever,  he  said,  the  best  thing  which 
could  now  be  done,  would  be  to  cut  each  woman  in  luo,  and 
divide  her  between  the  clainiauts.  I  hi  judgment  of  Finow  was 
not  like  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  a  proof  of  wisdom ;  it  was  a 
bravado  of  tlmt  brutisbi  or  rather  fiendish,  spirif  wlikh  he  seemed 
to  cherish,  and  afiect  as  becomh^  the  character  of  a  statesman  and 
a  warrior ;  it  was  the  jest  of  one  who  would  as  willingly  have  com- 
manded the  thing  to  lie  done,  as  thus  have  sported  widb  the  thought* 
The  affair,  howevef,  wassetfled  among  the  parties. 
-  During  this  war,  a  chief  called  Palavali,  belonging  to  Ftnow's 
army,  pursued  some  of  the  enemy  who  fled  towards  a  consecrated 
tnclosure,  war  having  its  asylums  in  these  islands,  though  unhap- 
pily they  are  less  respected  than  the  asylums  for  guilt  in  Romish 
Christendom.  He  got  between  them  and  the  place  of  refuge  ;  one 
of  them  attempted  desperately  to  pass  him  and  scramble  over  the 
reed-work,  and  he  had  so  far  succeeded,  that  when  Palavali  struck 
him  furiously  on  the  head  with  his  club,  his  dead  body  feU  within 
the  sanctuary.  The  sacrilege  was  not  intended,  but  the  chief  was 
sensible  that  he  had  acuiallv  incurred  the  t>;uilt:  he  lard  the  case 
before  Finow  ;  a  priest  was  consulted,  he  had  recourse  to  inspira- 
tion, and  in  whatever  manner  the  abominable  suggestion  arose,  thia 
minister  of  a  wicked  superstidon  made  answer,  m  the  name  of  the 
gods,  that  a  child  must  be  strangled  to  appease  thdr  anger.  The 
chiefs  consulted  together,  and  fixed  upon  a  child  of  Toobo  Toa, 
by  one  of  bis  female  attendants  :  the  child  of  a  chief  is  always  cho-  • 
sen  on  such  occasions,  as  being  worthier  than  others,  and  it  is 
always  the  offspring  of  an  inferior  mother,  that  the  life  of  a  chief 
may  not  be  sacrificed.  We  pass  over  the  painful  tale  how  the 
poor  mother  attempted  in  vain  to  conceal  her  infant,  and  how  the 
infant  moved  even  its  murderers  to  compassion  by  its  innocent 
smile  when  the  cord  was  placed  round  its  neck.  It  vvill  be  read 
with  deep  mterest  in  its  place  by  those  jz;o()d  m(;n  wiio  tiircct  the 
Protestant  missions.  A  week  had  not  ehipsed  before  Palavali  was 
mortady  wounded  m  a  iskirmish  ;  when  his.  friends  would  have  ex- 
tricated tlie  spear  by  which  he  was  pierced,  he  desired  them  to 
desist,  saying  he  wa;:^  ccrLuiii  the  ^ods  had  decreed  \m  death  as 
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a  punishment  for  his  late  offence  j  this  was  generally  believed  ;  it 
was  the  subject  of  frequent  conversattoo,  and  casta  great  gioom 
thioiiiiliotit  Finow's  aruiy. 

That  wicked  leader  was  now  devisin*^  how  lo  obtain  by  crftft 
the  object  in  which  he  had  failed  by  arms.    Uis  artillery  M  as  use- 
less aijainst  the  well-cjn-^ttuctLd  ramparts  winch  ilw  \  av  ioo  peo- 
ple had  raised.    Manner  indeed  could  easily  have  devised  means 
for  setting  the  fortress  on  fire ;  but  he  had  no  interest  in  the  cause 
io  which  he  was  engaged^  considering  that  the  war  had  been  pro- 
voked by  a  fool  act  of  treach^  and  murder,  and  he  would  not  ba 
the  means  of  bringbg  destniction  upon  oo  many  women  and  ehil** 
dren.   Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  reiiegado  missionary  at 
Tonga  if  he  had  been  capable  of  such  feelings  when  be  set  lire  to 
the  consecrated  inclosure,  which  the  savages  with  whom  he  acted 
dared  not  profane  i   Finow  had  made  up  his  mind  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence at  Vavaoo,  as  being  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  islands 
under  his  command ;  he  now  artfully  led  the  pnssts  to  understand  ^ 
his  w  ishes,  and  they  negociated  a  peace.    The  chiefs  of  Vavaoo 
protested  that  it  was  not  possible  to  have  auy  reliance  upon  Finow's 
honour  or  his  promises ;  but  as  their  lives,  they  said,  were  not  of  so 
mucli  consequence  as  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Toe  Oomoo, 
her  people  woufd  not  oppose  the  elders  and  the  priests  in  their 
wishes.    A  conference  was  held  accordingly.    Finow  said  in  his 
liaiangue,  that  he  not  only  forgave  the  leaders  vvlio  had  fought 
against  him  in  honour  of  Toobo  Neuha's  memorv^  but  that  be  should 
have  despised  tbem  if  they  had  not  done  so.   It  was  tlieir  duty  so 
to  do  till  they  had  revenged  the  murder  of  their  chief.   That  mur- 
der had  been  sufficiently  revenged ;  roost  of  the  assassins  had  re^ 
ceivod  the  punishment  of  their  crimes ;  he  solemnly  assured  them 
that  for  himself  he  was  innocent  of  it,  and  be  promised,  io  con- 
formity to  the  terms  which  they  had  proposed  before  the  war,  that 
he  would  reside  in  Vavaoo,  stnd  .send  back  all  bb  people  to  the 
Hapai  islands,  except  a  few  matabooles.    Peace  was  now  made; 
but  the  first  act  of  Fiuow  evinced  bow  little  be  relied  upon  the 
submission  of  the  people :  he  was  too  false  himself  to  have  any 
contidence  in  others.    The  rampart  which  had  resisted  his  camiou 
was  levelled  to  the  ground,  upon  the  plea  that  a  fortress  could  not 
be  necessary  in  times  of  peace  :  that  which  he  had  erected  himself 
w  as  suffered  to  stand,  because  in  case  he  could  not  re-occupy  it  lu 
time  of  need,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  bis  enemies  while  he  had 
ititillery  to  bring  against  it.    Five  of  the  Vavaoo  chiefs,  who  well 
knew  how  impossible  it  was  to  rely  upon  one  so  faithless,  with- 
drew in  lime  to  Tonga.  It  was  not  long  before  the  tynint  ar- 
iiested  all  the  others  who  had  diiCinguished  diemsdves  agaitast  him 
*  iu  the  jrar.   He  pretended  that  they  were  conspiring  against  him } 
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and  Dr.  Martin  snys,  it  thi?  be  true,  his  conduct  wns  certainly  less 
reproachable  ;  but  every  tlnng  \vhich  Dr.  Martin  relates  ot  him 
and  of  his  victims  leads  to  the  inference,  that  the  charge  was  false. 
Some  of  these  chiefs  were  taken  to  the  beach,  and  immediately 
dispatched  with  the  ciub;  others  carried  out  to  sea,  and  then  left 
ill  leaky  cafiuet>,  that  they  might  ssuik  slowly,  and  taste  the  cup  of 
death.  One  of  them  had  been  remarkable  for  his  humanity  as 
well  88  courage.  On  the  way  to  his  death  he  related  a  strange 
story : — ^That  very  morning,  he  said,  going  along  the  road  to  the 
council  where  he  was  betrayed,  and  having  at  the  time  a  secret 
presentiment  that  he  was  going  to  die,  he  met  a  woman  bf 
Hapat,  and  felt  so  strong  an  inclination  to  murder  her, — though  he 
knew  not  for  what  cause, — that  he  actually  turned  back  and  put 
her  to  death.  This  is  one  of  those  stones  which  might  almost  in- 
cline us  to  believe  in  demoniacal  possession;  and  this  man  looked 
back  upon  the  murder,  contrary  as  the  act  was  to  all  his  former 
character  and  conduct,  with  satisfaction  !  It  was  a  piece  of  ven- 
t::ennre,  he  said,  upon  the  Hapai  people,  weak  indeed,  yet  better 
than  none;  a  drop  of  revenge  that  sweetened  death. 

Finow  did  not  long  enjoy  the  power  which  he  had  obtained 
by  so  many  crimes.  Treacherous  and  cruel  as  he  was,  he  had 
some  huiiuin  charities;  and  fit  it  was  that  he,  by  whose  means  so 
many  had  been  made  childless,  should  sutler  where  he  w'as  most 
sensible.  He  had  a  younger  daughter  about  six  or  seven  years  of 
age,  whom  he  dearly  loved;  she  fell  dangerously  sick,  and  was  re^ 
moved  to  a  house  consecrated  to  Tale-y*Toobo,  the  patron  god  of 
the  Hows,  Here  daily  offerinsa  were  made  for  her  recoveiy ;  and 
the  god  was  entreated  to  spare  ner  for  the  sake  of  her  father.  '  We 
pray  thee,'  said  the  inatabooles,  *  not  to  be  merciless :  if  thy  anger 
IS  justly  excited,  we  beseech  thee  to  inflict  upon  the  guilty  one  the 
]Ninishment  which  he  merits,  and  not  to  let  go  thy  vengeance  upon 
one  who  was  bom  but  as  yesterday.'  For  about  a  fortnight  such 
prayers,  accompanied  with  expostulations  also,  were  many  times  in 
the  dny  addressed  to  the  god,  and  a  hog  was  sacrificed  every  morn- 
ing; the  cliild  was  then  removed  to  the  inelosure  of  another  divi- 
nity, with  no  better  success ;  and  Finow  then  carried  her  to  the 
priest  of  his  own  tutelar  c!;od,  Toobo  Totai,  iu  another  island.  But 
llie  danger  was  now  too  imminent  for  the  priest  to  hold  out  any  hope 
of  recovery.  In  llie  name  of  the  god  by  whom  he  was  believed  to  be 
inspired,  he  said,  *  Why  do  you  weary  yourselves  with  supplicating 
roe  ?  If  the  power  to  restore  the  child  rested  solely  with  me,  I 
would  do  it ;  be  assured  it  is  all  done  by  the  will  of  the  gods  of 
Bolotoo' — the  Land  of  the  Departed.  Every  day  be  visilMl  the 
litde  mdSmt,  and  aat  down  by  her  and  took  her  hand  and  shed 
tears.  One  day,  however,  when  Finow  wai  not  present,  he  told 
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the  matabooles  that  if  tliejr  knew  why  the  child  was  sick,  they  would 
Bot  come  there  to  invoke  hinij — it  was  for  the  common  good. 
When  this  was  reported  to  Finow,  he  demanded  at  the  next  consul- 
tation oi  the  priest,  or  rather  of  ihe  god  who  was  believed  lo  speak 
in  bim^  what  was  meant  by  it  ?  '  If  the  gods^'  said  be, '  have  any 
fefenttnent  againtl  us,  let  the  whole  veogeaoce  fail  on  my  head,— > 
I  f«ar  it  not, — but  spare  my  child ;  and  1  earnaitly  entreat  you, 
Toobo^Totai,  to  exeit  all  your  intfuenee  with  the  other  gods,  that 
I  alone  may  suffer  all  the  punishment  they  desire  to  inflict/ 

Like  the  votariea  of  ambition  in  more  enlightened  countries, 
Finow  was  a  despiser  of  religion ;  and  yel^  at  otfaezs  have  done  be- 
fore him,  in  this  hour  of  affliction  he  seems  to  have  applied  to  his 
gods  in  faith  and  in  fear.  No  answer  was  vouchsafed  to  bis  de- 
mand ;  he  \uy  down  in  great  agitation  of  mind,  his  heart  sore  and 
his  pride  also  wounded;  he  felt  himself  ill,  and  saying  that  he  had 
a  fore-feeling  of  approachmg  death,  he  wept  profuse!}  and  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  the  gods,  hut  lamented  lhat  he  must  die  on 
his  mat,  instead  of  falling  in  battle.  His  attendant  hastened  to  the 
priest  to  intercede  for  him.  The  priest  remained  some  time  in 
silence,  and  appeared  to  be  much  affected.  He  replied  at  length, 
.speaking  as  ui>ual  in  the  person  of  i  oobo  I'otai,  ilie  tutelary  deity, 
ibat  the  gods  of  the  island  of  the  departed  bad  long  resented  the 
inel^ion  of  Ymow,  and  had  loi^  debated  among  themselves  willi 
what  punishmeiA  they  should  visit  it ;  at  first  lus  death  had  been 
rasolvedy  but  Toobo  Total,  who  revealed  their  secrets,  repeatedly 
interceded  in  his  behalf,  and  winning  over  some  other  divinities  to 
bis  wishes,  violent  debates  ensued,  which  bad  in  fact  occasioned  the 
late  high  winds  and  tremendous  thunder  in  the  Tonga  Island ;  the 
gods,  it  seems,  being  stormy  debaters.  They  bad  determined  at 
hist  to  save  bis  life,  because  bis  death  in^ould  be  a  greater  evil  to 
his  people  than  to  himself,  and  to  punish  bim  in  a  severer  way  by 
bereaving  him  of  his  most  beloved  daughter ;  for  it  had  been  irre- 
vocably decreed  that  one  or  the  other  must  die,  and  therefore  her 
life  couid  not  be  saved  witliout  taking  away  his.  Tn  proof  of  this, 
he  bade  them  remark  that  while  Finow  was  at  this  time  ill,  the 
child  was  much  better ;  but  to-moi  row,  he  adrrmcd,  the  father 
would  be  greatly  recovered,  imd  then  the  child  would  relapse.  The 
priciit  perhaps  possessed  medical  knowledge  enough  to  venture  safely 
upon  tbk  prediction.  It  was  fully  verified;  and  Finow,  in  that 
Mala  Wien  readenness  of  bodf  seems  to  affwd.  a  miserscble  relief 
kt  raatlesniwss  of  mind,  removed  the  dying  child  to  anotiber  isknd 
and  the  house  of  another  god.  *  It  isin  vain  to  come  here'  was  the 
appalling  answer  whiofa  he  received  upon  this  coosullation, — *  you 
have  obtained  all  the  information  that  it  a  neoessaiy  for  yon  to 
Imow;  I  can  convMuicattt  nothing  ferthir  The  diUil  was  earned 
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from  one  consecrated  house  to  annlher,  remaining;  l  uily  haif  an  hour 
at  each,  in  the  hope  that  buine  pity  might  bp  loumi  in  some  of  tlie 
gods;  these  frequent  remo%'als  exhausted  her,  aiid  slie  became  al- 
most speechless.  Hei  ialher  Finovv,  he  who  had  cuiiuived  at  and 
witnessed '  the  murder  of  his  own  brother, — he  \«bo  had  exposed 
his  enemies  to  sink  iu  the  sea  in  leaky  canoes,  or  burnt  them  alive, 
or  fastened  them  to  stakes  and  trees,  where  they  might  perish  by 
the  slow  agonies  of  thirst  and  hunger,— this  man,  feeling  now  in  his 
human  nature,  sate  through  the  whole  night  watching  the  progress 
of  death  in  his  beloved  child.  .  On  the  morrow  she  expired  while 
they  were  carrying  her  to  another  station  ;  and  Finow,  who,  while 
there  was  a  possibility  of  recovery,  had  applied  to  each  and  all  of  the 
gods  of  Tong|8,  liow  that  hope  was  over,  began  in  bitterness  to  defy 
them. 

He  forbade  all  customary  religious  ceremonies  at  her  funeral : 
instead  of  mourning,  he  ordered  the  people  to  dress  themselves  with 
■wreaths  of  flowers,  as  for  a  festival.  On  the  twentieth  day,  the 
cotiin  was  deposited  in  the  burial-place,  not  in  tlie  grave,  butnrj  the 
top  of  it,  that  he  mijrht  see  it  \\  lu  never  he  pleased  ;  and  cai  rvinji;  it 
with  him  whencvei  be  went  tu  a  distance.  On  this  day  all  the  u> 
habitants  of  Vavaoo  were  commanded  to  be  present,^— illness  was 
not  e?en  to  he  admitted  as  a  reason  for  disobeying  the  summons. 
The  wonnen  of  the  northern  half  were  matched  against  those  of  the 
fottth,  aind  they  kept  up  a  batUe-royal  for  about  an  hour:  about  . 
three  thousand  combated  \  When  this  part  of  the  sports  was  con- 
cluded, the  men  engaged  in  like  manner,  Finow  himself  taking 
part,  aud  exerting  himself  so  greatly,  that  hb  party  beat  their  op- 
ponents £ftirly  from  the  field.  This  was  but  mockery  of  the  gods : 
he  designed  a  more  substantial  revenge,  and  had  determined  to 
wreak  his  despite  against  Toobo  Totai  by  putting  his  priest  to 
death  ;  for  which  purpose  a  rope  had  been  made  ready  to  bind  him. 
This  resentment,  as  it  would  Imve  tailen  upon  the  priest,  and  not 
the  god,  was  perhaps  directed  solely  against  him  in  realitv  ;  for 
pinow  made  no  scruple  of  avowing  to  Mr.  Marnier  hisdoubts  whe- 
ihtr  ihf  re  were  any  mc\i  beings  as  the  gods,  and  his  entire  disbelief 
in  what  llie  pricjils  afiirnied  of  their  power  over  mankind:  there 
Blight  possibly  be  such  beings,  he  saiii,  but  men  were  fools  to  be-  , 
Iieve  what  the  priests  told  them.  This  purpose  be  bad  no  time  to 
execute.  Tired  with  his  great  exertions  in  the  sports,  he  lay  down 
to  rest^  and  was  seized  for  death  himself, — probably  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy  ;  his  respiration  became  difficult,  his.  lips  grew  purple, 
his  under  jaw  was  convulsed ;  he  lost  his  speech,  but  seemed  per^- 
iectly  sensible  of  his  situation,  and  from  time  to  time  groaned  hpf- 
ribly.  No  time  was  lost  in  strangling  one  of  his  children  by  a 
female  attendant,  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  recovery,  according^  to  the 
'  '     '  *  '  .  liorriblo 
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horrible  superstition  of  these  unhappy  isldiidtrs,  and  the  belief  that 
the  gods  iiiay  be  ay^pt  astii  by  the  c;tiL'i  i  ig  of  lite  for  life.  I'inow's 
leldest  bOHf  a  inaii  ui  6w.:\i  kindly  and  hopeful  dlhpuaitioa  llial  it  \s 
painful  to  read  of  his  engaging  in  an  act  like  this,  took  the  little 
victim  force  from  its  modier*8  lap,  where  he  found  it  sleeping, 
and  performed  as  speedily  as  possible  the  murder :  before  it  could 
lie  performed,  Fiuow  had  lost  all  sense  and  power  of  motion ;  the 
3ret  breathing  body  was  placed  upon  a  sort  of  barrow,  to  be  carried 
lirom  the  house  of  this  god  to  another,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  most 
extreme  humiliation,  was  placed  upon  the  spot  where  Tooitouga's 
food  was  dressed,  cooks  being  considered  as  the  meuaest  class  in 
the  Tonga  islands^  and  therefore  DO  greater  act  of  abasement  could 
be  performed  than  to  lay  Finow  in  this  place^  supplicating  mercy* 
But  ere  this  he  had  expired. 

A  character  like  Finow's  wo-iild  have  well  suited  the  Greek  drama : 
the  great  masters  of  that  drama  would  have  desired  no  belte  r  elcmeiitg 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  this  remarkable  man  ;  lus  re- 
raorselei>6  ambition  and  his  natural  affections^  his  contempt  for  tiie 
fables  and  cereniuiues  of  his  country  when  in  prosperity,  his  patient 
bubnussiou  to  them  in  distress,  his  strong  intellects,  lus  evil  deeds, 
and  the  death  which  was  believed  to  have  been  iuilicted  ou  him  iu 
vengeance  by  the  ovemdiug  divinities  whom  he  defied.  It  is  an 
established  ofnnion  among  these  ialaudera^  that  every  man  has  some 
eonstitutional  evil^  either  bodily  or  mental,  imfilanted  in  him  hy  the 
gbds,  for  the  delight  which  they  take  in  punbhbg  mankind :  finow 
used  to  say,  that  his  violent  temper  was  the  intliction  which  had 
been  allotted  to  him ;  perhaps  persuading  himself  to  a  belief  which 
reconciled  him  to  this  want  of  self-government,  or  perhaps  availing 
himself  of  a  doctrine  which  excused  him  to  others;  but  he  was 
fully  aware  of  the  infirmity,  and  often  charged  his  matabooles  to 
bold  him  whenever  they  saw  him  g;etting  violently  angry.  Mr. 
Mariner  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  him  ;  aiuJ  his  historian. 
Dr.  Martin,  is  so  far  fascinated  by  the  better  parlb  of  his  character, 
as  to  offer  an  excuse  for  his  atrocious  cruelties,  saying  tliai  '  this 
wa5  perhaps,  ou  all  occasions^  to  a  certain  degree  jiisutiable,  as  ex- 
amples to  keep  oiliers  in  terror;  a  method  undoubuiily  not  the 
best,  but  such  as  may  be  easily  overlooked  lu  a  state  ot  society  like 
that  in  which  he  lived/  We  hope  this  very  reprehensible  passage 
'  'fvill  be  expunged  in  the  future  editions.  True  it  b  that  men  must 
be  judged  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  age  and  country, 
ymd  that  the  cruelties  of  Finow,  being  in  conformity  with  the  man* 
ners  of  the  people,  are  not  deserving  of  the  same  condemnation  as 
those  of  Buonaparte,  which  were  committed  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  modern^usages  of  war,  and  the  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  hu- 
tuaoity  bad  rapidly  he^  gaining  ground,  both  ,  among  gov^ndments 
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and  nations,  till  the  fatal  French  Revolution  threatened  to  re- 
barbarize  the  world.  The  acts  of  the  Tonga  tjiant  may  be  ac- 
counted for  without  supposing  hiia  to  have  been  a  much  worse  man 
than  many  of  his  countrymen,  but  they  are  uol  in  any  degree justi- 
fiabUy  as  Dr.  Martin  had  thought  proper  to  asserl ;  and  if  that  geo- 
tlcman  had  laflected  a  little,  he  would  hate  seen  that  the  moat  i»- 
huiuan  punishmeats  have  never  produced  the  effect  of  deterring 
men  from  crimes.  Men  who  dam  the  gallows  would  just  as  readUy 
dare  the  wheel  or  the  stake :  such  punishmeuts  outrage  humauityy 
without  in  the  slightest  manner  promoting  the  objects  of  justice. 

Great  apprehensions  had  been  entertained  that  fresh  wars  would 
ensue  upon  the  death  of  this  formidable  chief,  llie  prince  how*  ' 
ever  who  succeeded  to  his  rank  and  name  was  told  by  the  priest  not 
to  fear  rebellion,  for  that  he  was  the  peculiar  care  of  the  deities, 
and  he  was  commanded  to  reflect  on  the  circumstances  of  his  fa- 
ther's death  as  a  salutary  lesson  to  himself.  Still  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  prepare  against  an  hostile  attack  at  the  funeral.  The 
body  was  brought  out  upon  the  marly,  an  open  t^rass  plat,  or 
lawn,  set  apart  for  public  ceremonies.  Here  all  il»e  chiefs  and 
luaUbooles  were  seated,  habited  in  mats,  their  mourning  dress.  A 
number  of  women,  the  kindred,  widows,  concubines,  aud  servants 
of  the  deceased,  with  others  who  came  there  lo  shew  their  respect 
to  the  deady  had  been  moaraing  over  the  corpse ;  they  were  drcescMl* 
m  raggad  mats«  *  the  more  nigged  the  more  emblematical  of  a  spirit 
broken  by  grief;'  their  cheeks  <  and  breasts  black  with  the  braises 
which  they  had  inflicted  on  themselves^  and  their  eyes  swollen  with 
tears.  The  men  cut  themselves  with  stones  and  knives  and  shelhiy 
and  beat  their  heads  with  clubs^  calling  with  a  wild  and  passionate 
eloquence  upon  the  dead  to  witness  their  fidelity.  They  reeled  with 
the  blows,  which  were  so  violent  as  to  produce  a  temporary  loss  of 
reason ;  and  these  excesses  might,  in  some  instances,  have  been 
carried  to  fatal  lengths,  if  Mr.  Mariner  had  not  been  instructed  to 
take  the  instrument  from  them  in  such  cases;  a  native  who  had 
done  this  must  have  employed  it  upon  himself,  but  he  being  a  fo- 
reigner, was  never  expected  to  follow  the  customs  of  the  country 
further  than  was  convenient.  After  thi*  shocking  scene  bad  lasted 
for  about  three  liours,  the  body  was  carried  to  the  burial  place,  and 
that  of  his  daughter  carried  after  it,  that,  as  it  was  his  widh  to  have 
it  always  near  him  during  bis  lifci  it  might  now  be  buried  with  him. 
And  here  the  young  How  discovered  his  prudence  in  prepai  ing 
agamst  danger:  he  said,  that  as  his  Mier  had  been  the  first  persoa 
who  had  introduced  guns  in  the  wars  of  Tonga^  it  was  fit  that  hit 
funeral  should  be  iKmourad  with  them ;  accoidmgfy  the  carronades 
were  twice  fired  when  the  procession  set  out^  aiid.Mr.  Mariner 
was  ordeied  to  load  them^  as  if  for  a  third  salne^  bat  ho  was  pii^ 
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vatcly  instructed  to  load  them  with  ihot  this  time^  and  canry  a  lighted 

match. 

Tins  precaution  was  not  necessary.  Finow  11.  if  we  mav  so  call 
bini,  had  made  up  bis  mind  to  reside  wholly  at  V'avaoo,  which  was  his 
birth-place,  and  to  keep  it  in  peace  by  dismissing  all  w  ho  were  dis- 
contented, or  whom  he  thought  dangerous  to  the  odier  islands,  and 
entting  off  all  commBiiica^oii  with  them.  Whea  the  funeral  was 
over,  be  Msembled  the  cbiefa,  end  harangued  them  in  a  speech,  of 
whkh  we  have  the  original  given  us^  and  a  perfectly  literal  traiiil»> 
tion:  its  substance  may  be  thus  lendefedL  with  the  least  possible 
demtioD  from  the  idiom: 

listen  to  me,  ye  chie6  and  warrion.  If  there  is  one  among  you 

discontented  with  the  way  in  which  we  sithere,  now  is  the  time  to  go  to 
Hapai ;  for  not  at  all  will  I  permit  one  to  remain  with  bis  mind  discon- 
tented and  wandering.  My  mind  has  been  hea?y,  be^iolditig  the  great 
destruction  occasioned  by  the  unceasing  war  of  the  chiut  now  prostrate 
in  the  buiial-placc.  We  have  been  doing  much,  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ? — the  land  is  unpeopled  and  overrun  with  weeds,  there  are  none 
to  cultivate  it ; — if  we  had  remained  at  peace,  it  would  have  been  po- 
pulous still.  The  great  chie6  and  warriors  are  fallen,  and  we  remain 
associated  with  the  Tooas.  How  can  it  be  helped  ?  Are  we  mad  ?  I 
think  our  lives  are  already  too  short.  How  foolish  to  shorten  that  which  is 
not  long  enough  !  Who  among  you  shall  say  in  his  mind  1  dtsc  rve  death, 
I  am  weary  ol  life  i  Behold,  have  we  not  acted  like  people  who  are  tool- 
ish'minded  i  We  have  been  seeking  thingi which  depnve  us  altogether 
of  things  truly  uiefol.  I  will  not  say  to  you,  give  up  your  thoughts  of 
fighting.  Let  but  the  liont  of  war  approach  OUT  land,  and  any  come  to 
plunder  our  homes,  and  we  will  shew  them  that  while  our  fields  pros- 
per, so  doth  our  courage.  Why  should  we  desire  to  increase  our  ter- 
ritory ?  This  land  is  large  enough  to  supply  us  with  food,  more  than 
we  can  consume.  Perhaps  I  have  not  spoken  wisely ;  the  elders  are 
sitting  near  me,  I  entreat  them  to  say  if  I  am  wrong.  I  am  yet  a  youth  ; 
I  should  not  be  wise  in  governing,  if  my  mind  were  like  that  of  the  pros- 
trate  chief,  to  act  of  its  own  will,  not  listening  to  their  discourse. 
Thanks  for  your  love  and  fidelity  towards  him.  Finow  Fiji  (his  uncle) 
and  the  matabooles  are  here ;  they  know  my  frequent  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  good  of  our  government.  Do  not  say  in  ynur^ielve'!,  where- 
fore do  we  listen  to  the  silly  talk  of  a  boy?  Recollect  while  i  speak  it 
is  the  echoing  of  the  mind  of  Toe  Oomoo,  and  Ooloovaloo,  and  Afop, 
and  Foloo,  and  Alo,  and  all  the  chiefr  and  matabooles  of  Vavaoo. 
Listen  ye  to  me !  If  there  is  any  one  of  another  land — an^  one  discon- 
tented at  remaining  in  this  way,  this  is  the  only  opportunity  to  depart^ 
for  lift  this  pass,  we  shall  not  communicate  with  Hapai.  Choose  then 
your  dwelling-place;  there  is  Fiji,  there  is  I  lainou,  there  is  Tonga,  there 
is  Hapai,  there  is  Fotoona  and  Lotooma.  Let  those  be  marked  who 
love  to  remain  in  lasting  peace,  they  only  shall  remain.  I  will  not  sup- 
press the  courage  of  one  warlike  mind*  See  now^  there  is  war  in  the 
land  of  Tongs  and^  FSji-»«hiiie  which  ye  will  to  ezcicise  your  braveiy 
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then.    Arise,       each  one  to  bis  home«  and  recollect  that  to-morfoir 
the  canoes  depart  for  Hapai. 

On  the  same  day,  this  Tongan  philosopher  made  another  address 
to  bis  people  upon  ilie  happiness  and  the  reward  of  iuduslry.  The 
attendants  of  ilie  chiefs,  be  s'did,  used  to  depend  for  support  upon 
the  provisions  which  the  chiefs  allotted  them ;  and  he  weil  mnem- 
bered  that,  in  a  tune  of  famine,  more  of  tliese  people  died  than  of 
the  Teas,  who  tilled  tl^  groumi  Ibr  others  aa  well  as  themselves  ; 
hecause,  however  great  might  be  thei  tax,  they  always  reserved 
cncmgh  for  their  own  support.    He  dwelt  upon  the  pleasure  which 
men  felt  on  beholding  the  work  of  their  own  hands ;  and  exhorting 
all  to  api^ly  themselves  to  agriculture,  he  declared  that  he  would 
order  a  piece  of  ground  to  be  cleared,  and  assist  in  planting  it  hinH 
self.   The  fortress  which  his*  father  had  demolished  was  now  re* 
btiilt,  for  motives  which  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  policy  of 
more  refined  court*;.    Fitmw  Fiji  observed  to  his  nephew,  that  as 
the  chiefs  and  great  wai  i  iors  would  reside  there,  they  coukl  not 
form  cabals  and  parties  so  easily  as  if  they  dvrelt  at  a  distance,  be- 
cause they  would  be  immediately  under  his  observation.  This 
fortress^  bavaig  been  fomid  proof  against  artillery,  secured  him 
again»t  any  attack  from  Hapai,  where  Toobo  Toa  was  m  posses- 
ijion  of  two  of  the  guns  uken  from  the  Port-au-Prince.  The 
intenliofls  of  that  chief,  however,  appear  not  to  have  been  hostiie; 
he  had  been  sincerely  attached  to  the  late  Finow,  and  bore  no  sen- 
timent of  ill  will  toward  his  son.   It  was-  the  custom  that  an  annual 
tribute  from  the  first  fruits  of  each  island  should  be  sent  to  Tool- 
Conga,— a  proof  perhaps  of  the  secular  autliority  which  this  per- 
sonage originally  possessed,  and  certainly  that  a  close  bond  of 
union  had  formerly  subsisted  between  the  whole  group.  The 
people  of  Hapai  sent  a  chief  of  the  sacred  family  to  know  in  what 
manner  they  should  make  this  tribute,  seeing  that  all  communication 
had  been  pioliibited,  and  by  the  same  messenger  Toobo  Toa 
entreated  permission  to  perform  the  usual  ceremonies  at  Finow's 
grave,  and  take  his  last  farewell  of  a  great  chief,  whom  while  living 
he  so  highly  esteemed,  and  wliosc  uu  inory  he  had  so  much  reason 
to  respect.    The  tribute  was  permitted  to  come  in  a  single  canoe, 
and  it  was  allowed  also  that  this  same  canoe  should  come  at  any 
tiine,  piowded  she  brought  no  mure  persons  than  properly  consti- 
tuted a  crew.    This  was  done  partly  from  religious  motives,  and 
partly  that  the  Hapai  people  might  see  how  well  they  were  armed 
and  fortified.  And  as  Finow  began  to  think  that  too  severe  a  sys- 
tem of  prohibition  would  be  supposed  to  indicate  weakness  or  lear» 
and  might  provoke  the  hostilities  whiph  it  was  intended  to  prevent^ 
he  permitted  Toobo  Toa  to  come  with  as  many  followers  as 
pleased,  limiting  their  stay  however  ID  a  single  iiay«  . 
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The  chief  came  with  about  sixty  of  his  warrbiBt  in  moorniog 

dresses,  their  heads  shom^  and  the  leaves  of  the  i/i  tree  round  their 
necks.  They  made  their  lanientations  over  the  grave  of, the  late 
.  How,  and  wounded  themselvf's  accorHiiif^  to  the  custom.  Toobo 
Toa  called  upon  the  ilccea'^^ed  to  Ix  hohi  tlie^e  proofs  of  his  love 
and  fidelity,  and  declared  that  he  telt  ihc  same  sentiments  toward 
his  son,  although  there  now  appeared  to  be  a  breach  betwet^n  them; 
and  that  his  wish  was  to  maintain  a  friendly  understanding  with 
Vavaoo,  thut  lie  miglit  sometimes  piepare  cava  for  the  yonng 
Finow,  and  send  presents  to  hira  to  evince  his  respect  aud  loyalty 
to  the  family.  Id  the  evening  he  had  a  conference  with  Finow  and 
his  uncle;  he  expressed  his  wish  to  be  tributary  to  Vavaoo^  thougk 
he  acknowledged  that  it  might  be  politic  to  Iceep  him  and  hb  peo- 
ple at  a  distance  while  any  near  relations  of  loobo  Neuha  were 
living,  and  that  indeed  such  a  separation  was  the  only  means  of 
preserving  peace*  His  people,  he  said,  must  be  employed,  for  if 
they  were  idle  they  certainly  would  engage  in  war  against  Vavaoo, 
or  in  conspiracies  against  himself ;  he  should  therefore  go  with  a 
strong  army  and  assist  his  friends  in  Tonga.  Finow  objected  to 
receive  the  offered  tribute:  Vavaoo,  he  said,  yielded  enough  for  its 
inhabitants,  and  if  he  coiiseuted,  the  people  would  suppose  it  wa» 
an  act  of  alliance  and  friendship  whicii  w  ould  ill  agree  with  their 
feelings  toward  the  man  who  had  killed  their  beloved  chief  Toobo 
Neuha.  Toobo  Toa  could  not  oppose  this  argument,  but  the 
tears  rai>  down  his  cheeks  during  the  conterence,  and  Mr.  Mariner 
believes  that  he  suffered  as  much  in  the  kinder  feelmgs  oi  his  na- 
ture as  in  his  pride.  He  performed  a  ceremony  by  which  the  young 
Finow  was  recognized  as  bis  superior,  and  returning  to  Hapai, 
soon  kft  diat  island  td  bear  a  part  in  the  wars  of  Tonga* 

It  was  not  long  before  Tooitonga  fell  ill :  every  day  one  of  his 
young  relations  had  a  little  linger  cut  off,  as  an  ofiering  for  his  sinss 
and  as  he  grew  worse,  several  children  were  saorificed :  he  was 
carried  to  the  cooking-place,  as  the  late  How  had  been,  and  after 
these  cruelties  and  vain  humiliations  he  died.  As  the  existence 
of  this  sacred  chief  constituted  the  only  bond  of  union  between 
the  islands,  and  Finow  unhappily  found  it  expedient  to  keep  his 
own  people  in  a  state  of  complete  separation,  he  determined  that 
the  othce  should  die  with  the  late  possessor.  The  people  ea>iily 
consented,  because  It  released  them  from  a  tax  ;  and  they  reasoned 
that,  as  Tonga  had  been  as  much  favoured  by  the  elements  ami  sea- 
sons, though  devoid  of  his  presence,  as  those  islands  which  had  en- 
joyed him, — there  was  no  use  in  a  Tooitonga.  Thus  it  is  that 
men  reason  from  motives  of  mere  selfishness; — thus  too  it  is  Uiat 
institutions  lose  their  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  revolu- 
tions, wbi^b  are  always  productive  of  immediate  evil,  are  brought 
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about :  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Tonga  islanders 
were  become  iu  any  dej^rec  less  superstitious,  or  more  enlightened. 
Human  sacritices  would  siill  be  offered, — and  perhaps  become 
more  frequent  as  maunc  rs  w  ere  becoming  more  ferocious ; — the 
Tooitonga  would  have  bivoui  eci  llie  missionaries  if  he  bad  dared,^ — 
but  he  advisyd  iheui  to  desist  from  *  the  pernicious  practice  of 
praying ;  for  otherwise,  it  would,  he  iLared,  be  attended  with  bad 
consequences  to  himself  as  well  as  them,  the  people  being  much 
dissatisfied  with  him  for  suffering  them  to  foltow  it.'  While  he 
retiined  his  full  uithorlty  it  appears  that  these  islands  enjoyed  a 
most  remarkable*  cootintianee  of  peace  and  consequent  prosperity ; 
as  soon  as  it  was  disturbed,  civil  Mrs  begaiiy — and  will  probably 
continue  till  a  faandfiil  of  cannibals  alone  remain^  unless  some 
beneficial  change  be  effected  by  European  means. 

The  policy  of  the  younger  Finow  is  the  result  of  a  mind  bumaner 
and  more  addicted  to  meditation  than  all  around  him.  How  far 
he  may  have  succeeded  in  preservbg  his  own  island  in  peace  we 
have  as  yet  no  opportunity  of  knowing.  A  party  from  Hapai  at- 
tempted to  land  during  the  Tii':^bt  with  tlie  intention  of  makin<!^  all 
the  havoc  tliey  could,  but  tiiey  were  intercepted  and  defeated  v\ith 
loss.  Shortly  after,  as  Mr.  Mariner  was  fishing  at  sea,  he  espied  u 
sail  just  in  the  Jine  of  the  horizon.  He  had  three  servants  in  the 
canoe  and  they  refused  to  make  toward  her,  saying  they  knew  that 
their  chiefs  never  meant  to  let  him  go  if  they  could  help  it.  This 
was  no  lime  for  hesitation,  or  compunction,— they  made  ioi  the 
shore^  and  one  man  declared  that  if  Mr.  Mariner  resisted^  he  would 
die  in  opposing  him,  rather  than  let  him  escape.  The  l^iglishmau 
uttered  a  Tonga  curse,  and  thrust  the  muzzle  of  his  mus<piet  into 
the  man's  loins^  making  a  mortal  wound ; — there  was  little  reason 
to  regret  this  wretch,— he  had  murdered  two  of  his  children  to  put 
them  out  of  the  way,  and  in  time  of  scarcity  had  killed  and  eaten 
his  wife.  The  otfa^,  in  fear  of  a  like  fate,  obeyed  his  orders  and 
put  about.  It  was  just  when  the  sun  sunk  below  the  horizon  that 
he  got  sight  of  the  ship,  and  he  did  not  come  up  with  her  till  day^ 
light.  What  a  night  for  an  Englishman !  As  soon  as  be  came 
alonfjside,  without  stopping  to  hail,  he  jumped  into  the  main-chains, 
and  had  nearly  been  knocked  overboard  by  the  sentinel,  who  took 
him  for  a  native.  It  was  a  brig  from  Port  Jackson,  with  mother- 
of-pearl  on  board  from  the  Society  islands,  bound  now  for  the 
Fijis,  there  to  make  up  her  voyage  with  sandal  wood,~~-and  from 
thence  to  Chma.  Havinsi:  got  on  board,  Mr.  Manner  obtained  an 
axe  as  a  present  for  linou,  and  ^ent  a  message  requesting  hnn  to 
come  to  the  ship.  The  young  king  came  accordingly,  and  brought 
as  a  present  for  bis  departing  friend  five  large  hugs  and  forty  yams, 
weighing  from  thirty  to  seventy  pounds  each.  He  was  very  desirous 
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of  accompanying  liim  to  England,  that  he  might  acquire  a  Papa- 
langi  mind,  that  being  the  name  by  which  they  call  their  white 
visitors.  And  when  the  captain  refused  to  bring  away  a  prince 
from  liis  own  country,  to  one  where  he  might  perhaps  Imd  hiinself, 
for  a  lime  at  least,  not  only  without  patronage,  but  without  protec- 
tion, he  made  Mr.  Mariner  swear  by  his  father  and  by  the  God 
who  <i;overned  him,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  reluru  for  liim  in  a 
ship,  and  take  him  even  by  force  uf  arms,  if  the  people  should  ul- 
tempt  to  prevent  him  from  executing  his  purpose. 

Ill  this  brief  abstract  of  a  most  interestkig  story,  many  circuin- 
staocta,  highly  curious  id  theBiselTeSy  have  beeo  necessarily  passed 
over.  There  are,  however,  some  scattered  fiicts  which  paiticalarlj 
deserve  notice.  A  species  of  fowlkig  is  fashiomdile  io  these  Isknds, 
which  is  performed  by  means  of  a  decoy  bird.  The  sportsman  con* 
ceala  himself  in  a  sort  of  cage  or  bower,  made  of  wicker  work,  and 
covered  with  green  leaves;  a  cock  bird  is  £tttened  on  the  top,  and 
a  ben  bird  within;  both  cocks  and  bens  are  attracted  by  their  call, 
and  are  shot  with  arrows  when  they  perch  within  sure  distance. 
This  pastime  is  only  practised  by  great  chiefs,  a5  it  requires  irreat 
care  to  train  the  decoy  birds,  and  great  expenses  to  maintain  them, 
— or  rather  their  keepers,  an  insolent  race  of  men  who  frequently 
abuse  their  privileges.  The  birds  are  fed  upon  plaintains,  which 
thtese  fellows  are  auUioi  ized  to  demand  from  any  person  whatsoever, 
even  it  lood  be  scarce,  and  the  owner  himself  should  be  in  want :  it 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  to  find  oppression  uaifurmly  growing  out 
of  the  passion  for  field  sports,  even  in  such  rude  governments  as 
(bis.  Une  of  the  Tonga  chiefs,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  Finow,  had 
die  most  famous  bird  of  this  kind  that  eifer  had  been  known 
Eclipse  waa  not  more  famous  among  horses,  nor  Snowball  among 
greyhounds,  than  the  Chief  of  Hihifo's  bird  among  the  sportsmen 
of  the  Tonga  islands.  It  was,  however,  an  uncomfortable  property ; 
if  he  had  l»d  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  all  the  islandb— a  very 
Helen — for  his  wife,  she  would  not  have  been  coveted  so  mudi. 
Many  chiefs  had  requested  him  to  give  them  the  bird,  and  many 
times  he  had  been  engaged  in  war  for  refusing  their  demand.  At 
length  Finow  sent  a  special  message  to  obtain  it ;  the  chief  represented 
that  it  was  become  almost  a  point  of  honour  for  him  to  keep  the 
bird,  since  he  had  undergone  such  danger,  and  so  many  lives  had 
been  sacrificed  in  mamtaining  it:  but  as  Finow  had  so  strong  a  de- 
sire for  an  excellent  bird,  he  would  make  him  a  present  of  two,  not, 
indeed,  so  good  as  the  one  in  question, — which  was  certainly  the 
best  that  ever  had  been  trained,— but  still  exceedingly  valuable. 
Finow  was  vexed  at  the  refusal:  he  went  out  to  try  the  two,  and  tlie 
sport  was  so  successful,  that  his  heart  was  more  than  ever  set  uppu 
obtaiiUDgthe  only  bird  in  the  world  which  exoeeded  thtee.  Thia 
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sort  of  interest  upon  such  a  subject,  and  in  such  a  persona<}^e^ 
seems  like  a  story  m  the  Arabian  Tales.  He  prepared  a  costly 
present,  containnig  axes,  iron  bolts,  a  looking-glass,  and  a  griiid- 
{jtone,  besides  many  articles  o{  home  maniifartory,  and  sent  a 
second  and  more  soienin  embassy.  This  second  attempt  succeeded : 
the  Chief  of  1 1  ihifo,  thinking  ii  prudent,  perhaps,  to  rid  himself  with 
honour  of  so  tioubltsoiiie  a  possession,  said  that  lie  had  no  time  to 
sport  with  the  bird,  because  he  was  so  constantly  occupied  in  war- 
fare, and  therefore,  as  it  was  not  consistent  with  tbe  character  of  a 
chief  to  retain  that  from  another  which  he  could  not  use  himself, 
he  would  resign  this  precious  bird  to  Finow,  notwidistandtng  the 
immense  care  it  had  cost  him.  The  first  tiling  Finow  did  after  he 
had  obtained  the  object  of  his  wishes  was  to  order  all  the  dogs  in 
Vavaoo  to  be  killed  (except  a  few  belonging  to  the  chiefs)  because 
they  destroyed  the  game,-»just  in  the  same  spirit  which  made  the 
late  King  of  Naples  exterminate  the  cats  in  the  island  of  ischia,  and 
our  William  the  Conqueror  depopulate  half  Hampshire.  He  then 
went  out  with  his  bird;  the  first  day  he  had  very  great  sport;  the 
second  day  the  bird,  either  from  illness,  or  fatigue,  or  caprice, — to 
which  birds  as  well  as  taller  bipcc^s  are  subject,  would  not  make 
the  call.  Finow  ki)ocked  it  on  the  ground,  beat  it  with  an  arrow, 
and,  having  almost  killed  it,  gave  it  away,  exclaiming  how  vex- 
atious it  was  to  find  so  little  pleasure  in  a  bird  which  had  cost  him 
so  much  trouble.  Vanity  of  vanities, — all  is  vanity!  Had  Finow 
succeeded  in  all  his  schemes  of  conquest  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
ambition,  he  would  not  have  enjoyed  any  more  permanent  satis* 
facdon. 

One  of  Captain  Blights  men  was  murdered  by  the  natives  upon 
the  island  of  Tofooa.  His  name  was  John  Norton,  quarteiyroaster 
of  the  Bounty,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  worthy  character^ 
who  supported  an  aged  parent  out  of  his  wages.  They  killed  him 
upon  the  beach,  and  stript  the  body,  then  dragged  it  up  the  countiy 
to  one  of  their  marlies^  or  lawns,  and  there  lef t  it  expoaed  for  two  or 
three  days  before  they  buried  it.  This  story  was  related  by  the 
islanflers  to  Mr.  Mariner,  and  they  added,  that  from  that  time  no 
grass  had  grown  along  the  line  where  they  dragged  the  corpse,  nor 
upon  the  spot  where  it  had  lain  while  unburied.  Such  a  tale  in- 
duced liim  to  visit  the  place,  and  he  found  a  bare  biie,  as  they 
had  stated,  in  a  place  where  there  could  be  no  frequency  of 
passers  to  have  trodden  a  path,  and  at  its  termination  a  bare  spot, 
Ivinjx  transversflv,  about  the  lenijth  aiui  bieadth  of  a  man.  Dr. 
Martin  observes,  that  such  accounts,  however  trivial,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned,  and  he  explains  the  w(mder,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  by 
su}jq>osing  that  it  is  an  old  path  which  has  been  for  some  years  dis^ 
ttsedy  forgetful  that  such  a  solution  fails  to  explain  the  manner  in 
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.  which  the  path  terminates.  John  Wesley  would  have  believed  it 
supernatural,  and  have  classed  the  ;»tOfy  with  that  of  the  Brothers' 
£teps  beliind  tlie  Alusfuni. 

There  is  a  cavern  in  the  island  of  Hoonga  winch  can  cwnly  be  en- 
tered by  diviiiLT  into  the  st-a,  and  has  no  other  light  than  is  re- 
flected Irom  tlie  bottom  ot  llie  water.  A  ytuiiior  chief  discoveretl 
it  accidentally  while  diviDg  after  a  turtle,  and  the  use  which  he 
made  ol  his  discovery  w  ill  probably  be  sung  m  more  than  oue 
European  language,  so  beautifully  is  it  adapted  for  a  tale  in  verse. 
Hhere  was  a  tyraanical  governor  at  Vavaoo,  agaiott  whom  one  of 
the  chielB  formed  a  plan  of  insurrection :  it  was  betrayed,  and  the 
chief)  with  all  his  family  and  kin^  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  He 
had  a  beautiful  daughter  betrothed  to  a  chief  of  high  rank,  and  she 
alio  was  included  in  the  sentence*  The  youth,  who  had  found  the 
cavern,  and  had  kept  the  secret  to  himself,  loved  this  damsel;  he 
told  her  the  danger  in  time^  and  persuaded  her  to  trust  herself  to 
him.  They  got  into  a  canoe;  the  place  of  her  retreat  was  de- 
scribed to  her  on  the  way  to  it, — these  women  swim  like  mermaids, 
— she  dived  after  him,  and  rose  in  the  cavern;  in  the  widest  part  it 
is  about  forty  feet,  and  its  medium  heiglit  is  guessed  at  the  same, 
the  roof  hung  with  stalactites.  Here  he  brought  her  the  choicest 
food,  the  finest  clothing,  nvats  for  her  bed,  sandal  wood  oW  to  per- 
fume herself;  here  he  vibUcd  her  as  often  as  was  consistent  with 
prudence;  and  here,  as  may  be  imagined,  this  Tonga  Leander 
wooed  and  won  the  maui,  w  hom,  to  make  the  interest  complete,  he 
had  long  loved  in  secret,  when  he  had  no  hope.  Meantime  he 
prepared,  with  all  his  dependants  male  and  female,  to  emigrate 
m  secret  tp  the  Fiji  islands.  The  intention  was  so  well  con- 
cealed that  they  embarked  in  safety,  and  his  people  asked  him 
4t  the  point  of  their  departure  if  he  would  not  take  with  him  a 
Tonga  wife;  and  accordingly,  to  their  great  astonishment,  having 
4teered  close  to  a  rock,  he  desired  them  to  wait  while  he  went  into 
die  sea  to  fetch  her,  jumped  overboard,  and  just  as  they  were  be» 
ginning  to  be  serioiiftly  alarmed  at  his  long  disappearance,  rose 
with  his  mistress  from  the  water.  This  story  is  not  deficient  in 
that  v\hi<  h  all  such  stories  should  have  to  be  perfectly  delightful, — 
a  fortuuate  conclusion.  The  party  remained  at  the  Fijis  till  the 
oppressor  died,  and  then  returning  to  Vavaoo  enjoyed  a  long  and 
happ3^  life.  Ihis  is  rciated  as  an  authentic  tradition, — it  may  be 
so; — but  there  are  poets  m  the  Tonga  islands,  and  of  no  ordinary 
genius,  as  the  following  specimen  will  cviiice: — W  e  have  given  it 
with  no  other  variation  hum  Ur.  Martin's  idiomatic  version  than  . 
what  the  English  idiom  requires,  except  where  we  have  made  it 
more  literal  by  the  help  of  his  own  vocabnlaiy : — 
Jjtt  us  walk  to  Licoo,  that  we  may  behold  the  going  down  of 
VOL.  XVI.  NO.  XXXI J !•  c  the 
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the  sun:  wc  will  listen  to  the  whistling  of  the  birds,  and  the 
'  moaning  of  the  wood-pigeon.  We  will  gather  flowers  near  the 
precipice  at  Matawto ;  we  will  sit  down  and  share  the  provisions 
broiijzlit  us  from  Licoo  One.  We  will  bathe  in  the  sea,  and  rinse 
in  the  Vaoo  Aca,  and  anoait  \^  lth  s\\(  et  scented  oil ;  we  will  string 
flowers,  and  plait  the  chi  plucked  at  MataN\to.  While  we  arc 
standing  upon  llie  precipice  at  Ana  Manoo  we  will  look  down 
breathless  upon  the  distant  sea  below.  As  our  minds  are  reflecting 
the  great  wind  whbtles  toward  us  from  the  great  Tda  trees  in  the 
inland  upon  the  plains.  My  inind  it  enlarged  beholding  the  surf 
below  endeavouring  in  vain  to  tear  away  the  firm  rocks.  It  is 
evening ;  let  us  go  to  the  Mooa^the  town).  Hark !  I  hear  the  band 
of  the  singers.  Are  they  learning  a  hoo-ola  (a  torch-light  dance) 
for  to-night  on  the  Malai*  (or  lawn)  at  Taoea?  Let  us  go  there. 
We  shall  think  of  our  former  state  when  war  had  not  torn  our 
land.  Alasyt  war  is  a  terrible  thing !  Behold  the  land  is  oveigrown 
with  bushes^  and  heaps  of  men  are  sadly  dead.  Our  chiefs  are  un- 
settled,  they  shall  not  go  often  alone  by  moonlight  to  their  mis- 
*  tresses.  Let  us  forbear  to  ibnik, — how  can  it  be  helped  that  otir 
land  IS  at  war !  The  land  of  Fiji  has  brought  the  \^  ar  to  our 
land  of  Toul;:!,  let  us  tljcii  act  like  ihe  Fiji  people.  Let  us  forbear 
to  think,  perhaps  we  may  be  dead  to-morrow.  Let  us  dress  with 
the  chi-coo/uj  and  bind  our  waists  with  bands  of  the  ffruituo  ;  wc 
will  put  on  coronals  of  J^^i/e-tlowurs  and  necklaces  of  hooni  to  dis- 
play our  sun-coloured  skins.  Hear  the  applause  of  the  many 
people  I  Now  the  oolu  b  ended,  and  they  are  distiibuting  the  food 
of  the  feast.  To-morrow  let  us  go  to  the  Mooa.  The  young 
men  beg  eagerly  for  our  wreaths; — this  is  tbar  flattery:  *  Our 
women  comity  from  licoo  have  no  beauty:  their  sun-coloured 
skins  are  not  fine !  their  fragrance  ts  like  the  hill  of  Mataloco  and 
Vybooa.'   I  am  eager  to  go  to  Licoo,  let  us  go  to-morrow. 

The  iangui^  appears  to  be  singularly  sweet :  it  abounds  witk 
vowels  more  than  the  Italian,  the  Greek,  or  the  Welsh ;  their  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  consonants  being  nearly  as  four  to  three^ 
and  scarcely  a  single  word  ends  in  a  consonant.  Some  of  their 
son^s  liave  neither  rhyme  nor  metre,  others  have  both  ;  this  is 
noticed  in  the  manuscript  journal  before  us, — as  a  specimen  the 
oftker  wrote  down  one  by  ear,  ahhough  ignorant  of  its  meaning  :  we 
insert  it  in  a  note,!  the  measure  will  be  apparent  to  every  reader ; 
•    Mr. 

*  In  the  Narrativt  this  word  is  always  written  Mailv ;  in  this  place  and  in  the  Voca- 
•  baiar^  it  is  spelt  as  above.   We  have  Dotibed  wvenl  intle  tetiations  of  thit  kind,  whidi 
no  persons  will  wonder  nt  who  have  ever  considered  the  difficulty  of  writing  from  the  ear. 
t  Their  ejaoulatiim  majp  vie  in  eaphonjr  with  anjr  of  Um  Orcek  iaterjectiona— it  is 

Oia9o6. 

I  O  chichcto — O  clddie  matra  1% 
O  cluciieto— Vetto  v«la 
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Mr.  Mariner  and  Dr.  MartUi  may  perhaps  be  able  to  arrange  tho 

words  properly,  correct  the  inaccuracies,  and  translate  it.  This 
writer  also,  who  was  well  skilled  iij  nmsir,  describes  in  a  lively 
manner  their  concrrts,  in  wliicli  music  is  combinfd  with  daiu  iiig.* 
Xhey  have  drums  i){  hollowed  wood,  about  four  feet  long  and  one 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  each  of  which  is  beaten  upon  by  three  or 
four  men  with  sticks;  th(  u  other  instrument  is  a  hollow  piece  of 
bamboo,  with  wiuch  liiey  keep  time  by  striking  one  end  against  the 
ground,  the  orchestra  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  men  singers,  *  while 
the  MromeB  liiig  and  dance  in  a  circle  round  all.  They  generally 
hegin  with  a  single  voice  in  a  slow  and  solemn  style,  the  women 
marching  softly  round ;  this  is  soon  accompanied  by  an  instrument, 
the  other  voices  and  instruments  gradually  joining  till  they  arrive 
at  the  loudest  pitch.  They  then  begin  by  degrees  to  quicken  their 
tine  both  in  music  and  dancing  to  the  quickest  possible.  Some- 
'  times  in  the  middle  of  their  career  a  full  stop  is  made,  and  the  mo^t 
profound  silence  observed  for  about  a  minute,  when  out  they  set 
aprain  most  furiously,  lu  some  of  their  pieces  they  practise  the 
dimiTiKoido  in  die  same  degrees  of  gradation,  both  w'vh  respect 
to  time  and  noise.  The  whole  is  full  and  musical,  mostly  in  the 
minor  key  or  flat  third,  but  in  so  uncommon  a  style,  that  I  could 
never  ^et  hold  of  more  tlian  a  dozen  following  notes.  Their  or- 
gans and  flutes  have  very  little  variety,  and  are  never  used  in  their 
concerts/ 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Polynesia  whom  Captain  Burney  had 
seen,  he  gives  the  preference  decidedly  to  the  Tonga  islanders ;  a 

W      '    ~  ~ 

netnar,  keoneniar,  koar,  koar,  koar, 
Keu  vahev»  keo  vahey,  kobe^,  koliey,  kohey, 
To  Hnetelay 
Ki  allubey.  f 

•  There  h  s  dance  in  the  Rotnaunt  of  the  Rose,  which  both  in  charactes  and  costunie 
Wars  a  slriizag  reicmbiaiice  to  one  which  Captain  Cook  describes  :•<-> 

Full  fetisdamosdlis  two, 
Righte  3  oung  and  full  of  scmdy  hedc« 
In  kirtda  and  uone  othir  wede, 
Atid  faire  ytwued  every  tresse, 
Had  Mirthe  ydoen  for  his  nobIess# 
Amid  the  carole  for  to  dauuoe ; 
Bat  hereof  lieth  no  remembraunce 
Hume  that  ther  daohsed  queintely* 
That  one  would  come  all  priviiy 
Ayen  that  ochre,  and  when  thei  ware 
Tog^er  alnKwie,  thei  tbrewe  Uere 
Their  rDoutlii?  v\  th  n  thro  their  plale 
It  aeemed  as  iber  kist  aiw  Je : 
To  damwM      oouthe  ther  the  gisc  i 
What  should  I  more  to  joil  deviae  i 
Ne  bode  I  never' thinnin  go 
\  Whiles  that  I  sawe  hvai  tiaoucin  lo. — v.  7  76> 

c  S  great 
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"great  d^al  is  now  known  of  three  otlier  groups,  the  Society  Islands, 
the  Sandwich,  ;nirl  the  Marquesas;  and  though  we  have  no  infor- 
mation conccrnin*;  eitlier,  which  can  be  compared  in  iuUuess  and 
interest  to  Mr.  Manner's,  enough  has  been  obtained  to  prove  the 
justness  of  his  opinion.  Tfie  women  are  much  less  immodest  than 
in  the  other  islands,  and  maiLrnal  affection  exists  us  sLrongly  in 
them,  among  those  nuLious  \>hete  the  instincts  of  nature  are 
■fostered  and  strengthened  by  the  sense  of  duty.  This  is  because, 
'in  ordinary  times,  the  women  are  treated  with  respect  and  taider* 
nessy  and  are  therefore,  perhaps  generally,  as  strongly  attached  to  - 
(their  husbands  as  the  wives  in  Europe.  Tbe  natives  of  Fiji,  Ha- 
.moa,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  were  at  Tonga,  used  to  cen- 
sure the  men  for  sufferii^  the  women  to  lead  such  easy  lives,  saying  * 
that  they  ought  to  work  hard,  and  till  the  ground,  war  being  suffi- 
■cient  occupation  for  men.  But  the  Toi^ns  replied  that  women 
ought  to  do  such  thills  only  as  were  womenly,  and  became  the 
tenderness  f)*  ilie  sex  ;  the  stronger  body  should  perform  the  harder 
work.  It  i>,  however,  to  I)e  fcjied  that  as  the  Fiji  customs  ac- 
quire prevalence,  ami  habitual  wars  are  brutalizing  their  manners, 
in  this  point,  as  in  others,  they  may  be  rapidly  degenerating  towards 
a  savage  state. 

The  deference  which  is  paid  to  the  Fiji  people,  who  are  the  most 
ferocious  of  all  the  Polyiiesian  nations,  is  not  founded  wholly  upon 
their  celebrity  for  war.  The  1  onga  islanders  go  to  study  surgery 
among  their  neighbours,  and  some  tremendous  operaHons  are  de- 
scribe which  they  perform  with  success.  In  aM  cases  of  wounds 
thejr  are  very  a|)prehensivQ  of  tetanus,  and  never  permit  the 
patient  to  wash  himself,  nor  cut  his  hair,  nor  his  nails,  till  he 
is  tolerably  well  recovered,  unless  the  wound  is  such  that  it  can 
first  be  laid  completely  open.  They  notice  that  wounds  in  the 
extremities,  and  more  particularly  in  the  feet  and  hands,  are  liable 
to  produce  thid  tremendous  aftection;  that  any  alarm,  or  sudden 
noise,  will  bring  it  on ;  and  they  positively  assert  that  the  mere  sen- 
sation occasioned  hv  rutting  the  hair  or  nails  has  not  unfrequently 
had  the  same  ilreadlul  eftect.  It  occurs  vrrv  conmionly  in  the 
Tonga,  but  still  more  frequently  in  the  Fiji,  where  a  singular  mode 
of  treatment  has  been  invented.  The  practitioner  passes  a  reed 
Avcttcd  with  saliva  into  the  urethra,  so  as  to  occasion  a  considerable 
irritation  and  discharge  of  blood ;  if  the  general  spasm  be  very  vio- 
lent, a  double  tliread  is  looped  over  the  end  of  the  reed,  and  when 
the  reed  is  felt  in  the  perinaeum,  they  cut  down  upon  it,  seize  the 
thread,  and  withdrawing  tlien  the  reed  make  a  seton  of  the  passage, 
the  two  «nds  of  the  thread  hanging  from  the  orifice  in  tbe  urethra, 
and  the  double  part  from  the  artificial  opening ;  and  they  draw  it 

occasionally 
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occasionally  backward  and  forward,  which  eicltes  very  great  pain* 
and  a  copious  discharge  of  blood*  Mr.  Nlano6r  has  aeen  tbo  opes 
ration  performed;  about  three  or  four  persons  in  ten  are  said  to  be 
recovered  by  the  treatment ;  the  Fiji  islanders  speak  of  the  success 
as  more  certain.  The  same  operation  is  resorted  to  for  wounds  in 
the  abdomen,  upon  a  mistaken  notion  that  any  extravasated  blood 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  may  thus  be  carried  off  tlirougb  the 
urethra. 

Cirnimcision  is  practised  here — a  fact  which  br:^rs  forrililv 
againsit  tlie  hypothesis  that  Polynesia  lius  been  ongmally  pecjpled 
from  America,  as  Zuiiiga  attempts  to  shew.  He  argues  that  these 
islands  must  have  received  their  liist  inhabitants  from  the  east,  be- 
cause in  the  torrid  zone  the  east  viind  generally  prevails,  and  by 
that  wind  ludians  from  the  Pahios  are  frequently  driven  to  the 
Philippines;  whereas  it  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  Philippine 
Indians  have  ever  by  any  accident  been  drifted  to  the  eastward 
islands.  '  This  writer  also  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  some  words 
both  in  Chili  and  Patagonia,  agreeing  with  the  Tagala,  one  of  tlie 
Piiilippine  languages the  specimens  which  he  has  given  are  very 
far  from  establishing  this  opinion :  but  he  thinks  himself  authorized 
to  affirm  that  the  Philippines  as  well  as  Polynesia  were  peopled 
from  Chili  and  Peru.  A  fact  of  more  importance  than  any  wliich 
he  has  advanced  in  favour  of  this  most  improbable  story,  is  noticed 
by  Captain  Burney: — a  fermented  beverage,  similar  in  its  mode  of 
preparation  to  the  Cava  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  is  made  by  the 
natives  of  Chili,  and  by  them  called  Cawau; — the  same  prepara- 
tion with  the  same  name  is  found  on  the  opposite  coast  of  South 
America,  among  the  1  upi  tribes  in  Brazil. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  iacL-  but  it  is  the  only  one 
which  Diight  appear  to  indicate  any  connection  between  liie  Poly- 
nesian and  American  tribes.  In  no  other  custom,  as  far  as  our 
reading  (which  happens  to  have  been  directed  particularly  to  that 
subject)  can  enable  us  to  judge,  is  there  any  resemblance;  the 
superstitions  and  their  national  character  are  totally  different;  nor 
is  the  physical  character  less  so :  these  two  divisions  of  the  world 
seem  to  have  been  peopled  by  different  races.  Nor  has  any  thing 
resembling  the  Aztec  or  Toltec  antiquities  been  found  in  Polynesia. 
What  Zuniga  says  of  the  prevalent  winds  would  bear  with  great 
force  against  a  supposition  that  those  blands  have  been  peopled 
by  a  succession  of  accidents;  but  this  supposition  is  highly  impro- 
bable, though  even  a  far  longer  time  were  allowed  for  it  than  has 
elapsed  since  the  Deluge.  Admitting,  however, — what  we  verily 
believe  to  be  even  absurdly  improbable, — that  in  the  course  of  four 
thousand  years  so  ma»iy  accidents  should  have  happened  as  to  have 
peopled  all  the  groups  and  single  islands  which  lie  scattered  at 
*  •  '  c  3  such 
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such  wide  illtfirvals»  from  the  .Indian  archtpdagos  to  tlie  *  Sand^ 
nviches,  or  to  Easter  Island ;  in  that  case  a  much  greater  difference 
than  actually  exists  would  be  found  in  their  customs,  superstitions, 
and  especially  in  their  relative  state  of  civilization.  For  it  is  not 
imaginable  that  the  chance  company  of  a  canoe,  driven  out  to  sea, 
and  cast  upon  a  distant  island,  should  carry  with  them  many  of  the 
arts  of  their  country,  or  the  means  of  perpetuating  them. — There 
is  decisive  proof  of  a  Malay  origin,  or  laiher  of  a  common  origin 
with  the  Malays,  in  all  the  Polynesinn  vocabularies,  Even  in 
Madaaascnr,  Captain  Burney  shows  that  the  nmnerals  are  iii:niifVstly 
cognate  with  those  in  Sumatra  and  in  Cocos  Islaiul,  Accordmj^ 
to  our  judgment,  the  Souil)  l!»ea  Islands  must  have  been  setded  as 
colonies  by  some  forgotten  people  in  the  East,  w  h^  were  either  so 
far  civilized  as  to  colonize  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, — or  had 
perhaps  attained  that  higher  state  in  which  colonization  is  pursued 
mritbout  any  views  of  mercantile  gain,  as  necessary  for  the  health 
and  security  of  the  state.  The  character  of  their  priestcraft,  the 
aacred  language  which  exists  in  some  of  these  islands,  the  Tooi- 
tonga  of  the  Tonga  islands,  and  the  allegorical  mythology,  indicate 
much  less  than  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  their  dialects,  a  rela* 
tion  to  the  East, — the  land  of  allegory  and  of  priestcraft. 

The  accounts  which  Captain  Burney  has  collected  with  such 
diligence  from  every  accessible  source,  m  all  languages,  show  that 
the  Polynesians  when  they  were  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards 
two  centuries  ago,  were  nmch  in  the  same  ?t;ite  as  when  they  w  ere 
visited  by  CnptMin  Cook.  A  lamentable  change  has  taken  place 
smce  our  establishment  ni  JS  ew  tlolland,  and  since  the  American 
and  our  own  whalers  have  frequented  their  sea.  They  have  ac- 
quired the  arms,  the  vices,  and  the  diseases  of  Europe  in  addition  to 
their  native  stock.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  a  reasona- 
ble assurance  that  civilization  and  Christianity  have  actually  taken 
root  in  the  Society  islands.  Those  missionaries  to  whose  unwea- 
riable  zeal  and  admirahle  perseverance  we  bore  a  willing  and  a 
grateful  testimony  when  they  were  insulted  by  those  who  sat  in  the 
chair  of  the  scorner,  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  long 
labours.  They  have  a  school  in  tlie  islahd  of  Eimeo,  which  it 
attended  by  piersons  of  all  ages ;  they  have  printed  Spelling-books,, 
Catechisms,  and  the  New  Testament-history  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  were  printing  the  Old  Testament  part  of  the  scrip-  . 

*  In  Zuniga's  History  of  the  Philippines,  the  i»lanclsof  SnnDuiftk  are  frequently 
mentioned,  and  the  translator  has  not  ditoufeied  tin  curiMU  Utnider.  The  Spani&h 
author  or  hit  printer  has  fallen  into  the  unhappy  mutake  of  supposing  that  San  inubt 
have  tht*  same  nicaninj;  in  Saiulwicli  as  in  Santiago,  aru!  hav«^  thns  created  Lord  Sand- 
wich a  Saint : — a  niet«iniur])iiOsc  ^uite  as  extraordinary  as  tiiat  uf  bt.  Vitos  into  a  pagan 
Msl.  "  .  ' 
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tural  history — their  press  is  at  Botany  Bay.  Many  places  of  idola- 
trous worship  baveJbeen  destroyed,  and  some  of  the  priests  have  lite- 
rally committed  tlieir  idols  to  the  Hames.  The  king  appears  to  be  a 
sincere  convert.  He  savs  in  one  of  his  letters — '  Jehovah  himself. 
He  it  is  that  causelh  the  ^'rovvth  of  his  own  wunl;  for  that  reason 
4t  prospers, — it  grows  exceedingly.'  If  the  work  sliould  proceed 
here  as  happily  as  it  has  begun,  and  Christianity  with  all  its  ac- 
companying hlei».snigs  be  established  hnnly  in  a  single  island,  the 
converted  islanders  will  soon  become  objects  of  envy  and  imitation. 
Meantime,  as  the  Missionary  Societies  extend  their  view  s,  we  hope 
the  Tonga  Islands  will  not  be  overlooked.  A  translation  of  the 
Gospels  might  be  accomplished  in  tliu  country,  by  means  of  these 
volames,  with  Mr.  Mariner's  aid^  and  the  Misslonades  would  thus 
he  spared  whole  years  of  painful  labour* 


Art.  II. — Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Supplemental  Volumes 
of  the  Enctfclopcudia  Britaimicaf  exhitnting  a  (jeiieral  View 
of  the  Pro^reas  of  Metaphysical,  Moral  and  FoUtical  Phi- 
iosophy  in  Europe,  from  the  Revival  of  Letters,  By  Dugald 
Stewart,  F.  R.  S.  ^c. 

\\7  li  entertain  sentiments  of  unaffected  esteem  for  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  and  have  laLen  niuie  ihan  one  opfuji  uniity 
of  expressing  it;  nevertheless,  as  we  are  aware  thai  our  approbation 
is  burthened  with  more  couditioub  than  his  professed  disciples  will 
probably  allow  to  be  reasonable,  of  course  we  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed to  lind,  that  the  justice  which  we  are  willing  to  render 
him  should  appear,  to  many  of  our  readers,  somewhat  penurious. 
But  those  who  have'  studied  the  science  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself,  in  other  writings  as  wdl  as  in  hb,  will  we  trust  acquit  us 
of  any  wilful  partiality.  We  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  many  ami- 
able qualities  discernible  in  every  thing  that  be  has  written :  Quis 
entm  ne^et  iUwn  bonum  virum  et  comem  et  humattum  fuisse  i — 
De  ingenio  ^us  in  hisce  di^^aiionihusf  non  de  morihus,  quaritur; 
our  difference  with  him  is  upon  matters  of  opinion ;  not  because 
ue  are  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  tenets  of  any  otht  r  w  riter,  but 
for  reasons,  the  validity  of  which  our  readers  have  au  opportunity 
of  judging. 

His  writings  are  evidently  the  production  of  a  superior  man, 
whose  taste  has  been  cultivated  by  much  and  vai  ions  reading ;  and 
they  have  served  to  embellish  the  di^  depaiiment  of  knowledge 
which  he  has  taken  under  his  protection,  with  graces  of  which  me- 
taphysics had  never  before  been  thought  susceptible.    We  are 
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far  from  undervaluing  the  importance  of  this  service ;  but  jtiU  we 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  we  feel  doubtful  whether  the  science 
be  proportionably  indebted  to  him  for  many  of  those  more  sub- 
Jitantial  improvements  which,  after  all,  are  what,  in  its  present 
stage,  it  most  requires,  in  fact,  although  Mr.  Stewart  is  endowed 
in  a  remarkable  degree  with  some  of  the  qualities  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  character  of  a  tine  writer,  yet  compared  with  anv  of 
the  great  names  in  philosophy,  we  cannot  hnu^  ourselves  to  look 
.upon  him  as  a  powerful  reasoner.  Independently  of  the  errors 
Which  we  conceive  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  very  conception 
ivhich  he  has  formed  of  the  proper  aim  of  metaphysical  philosophy, 
— ^a  subject  briefly  touched  opou  on  a  former  occanoD,  and  re* 
qiecttng  which  we  iiiay»herei&er  take  an  opportunity  of  saying 
aomething  more, — ^he  does  not  appear  to  ua  to  manage  his  argu- 
ment, such  as  it  is,  with  any  extraordinary  dexterity.  His  con- 
clusions do. not  always  follow  with  exactness  from  his  premises; 
and  when  it  is  otherwtsei  we  think  they  neldom  possess  so  much 
importance  as  he  commonly  supposes.  To  speak  more  explicitly, 
he  is  generally  too  fond  of  skirmishing  with  his  adversaries;  instead 
of  grappling  wltli  thf^  strength  of  his  subject,  he  always*  seems  to 
be  desirous  of  bringing  the  matter  to  issur  by  affairs  of  jw^fs  :  even 
M-hen  he  is  successful  in  this  or  that  particular  opinion,  if  indeed 
we  may  speak  from  our  own  experience,  we  rise  from  his  writings 
without  any  settled  knowledge  of  his  views  oi  any  material  changes 
being  effected  in  the  original  posiuou  of  our  general  principles. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  warmth  and  animaliou  in 
his  manner,  which,  even  in  the  bleakest  and  most  barren  parts  of 
hb  subject,  seems  never  to  desert  him ;  and  combined  as  this  fine 
cjuality  is,  with  a  rich  imagination  anda  very  great  command  of  words» 
it  imparts  to  his  productions  a  character  of  eloquence,  such  as  mere 
didactic  works  are  not  generally  found  to  possess. — ^It  is,  however^ 
a  sort  of  eloquence  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  belongs  more  properly 
to  oratory  than  to  philosophy;  emanating  apparendy  from  his  own 
feelings  rather  tbwi  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  having 
commonly  more  dependence  upon  the  qualities  of  bis  diction  than 
iqpon  the  greatness  or  real  importance  of  his  ideas. 

This,  unquestiofinhlv,  is  a  considerable  nierit;  it  is  one,  howr%'fr, 
which,  of  itself,  cannot  be  supjiosed  lo  cat  jy  a  man  far  in  subjects 
that  are  only  valuable  on  account  of  the  useful  trutlis  to  which  they 
may  be  expected  to  lead  ;  and  accordingly,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
publications  of  Mr.  Stewart  have  met  with  th;it  extensive  circula- 
tion, which  the  popular  nature  of  his  talents  would  appear,  in  other 
respects,  so  well  calculated  to  have  ensured  them.  In  truth,  wc 
cannot  help  thinking  that  our  excellent  author  has,  in  some  degree. 
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muanderfltDod  the  real  character  of  his  genius,  in  devoting  himself 
to  so  abstruse  a  branch  of  the  science  of  the  kunstn  niindy  as  logic. 

Jn  the  investigation  of  the  theory  of  taste,  or  of  morals,  in  short, 
ill  any  of  the  graver  clppartments  of  polite  literature,  we  feel  per- 
suaded that  his  success,  tiattenng  as  it  has  been  iipo?i  the  whole, 
would  have  been  much  more  marked  and  extensive. — As  it  is,  we 
think  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  number  ofiiis  rea- 
ders is  not  quite  so  great  as  th;it  of  his  admirers  ;  and  even  the 
former  seem,  as  lar  as  w  e  can  judge,  to  take  up  iiis  writings  quite 
as  much  from  an  opinion  as  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  his  style, 
as  with  a  view  to  any  profit  which  they  expect  to  derive  from  his 
philosophical  speculattoos. 

It  may^  perhaps,  partly  be  in  consecjuenoe  of  our  particular  viewa 
npon  the  subject  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  that  we  confess  this 
huit  to  be  our  own  case.  Nevertheless  the  pleasure  which  we  re* 
ceive  from  Mr.  Stewart's  style  is  by  no  means  so  unmixed,  as  that 
we  could  venture  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  model  for 
their  imitation ;  because,  as  it  is  absolutely  without  simplicity,  it  is 
not  of  the  highest  class  of  excellence;  nor  does  it  furnish  the 

fiurest  or  most  faultless  specimen  even  of  the  class  to  which  it  be- 
on«Ts.  Mr.  Stewart's  language  is  rich  and  copious,  bfit  it  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  singularly  deficient  in  exactness  and  precision.  And 
although  his  phrases  are,  with  a  few  excepiions,  pure  and  such  as 
are  used  by  good  writers,  yet  his  general  manner  of  expressing  him- 
self seems  to  be  founded  rather  upon  the  general  principles  of 
grammar,  than  upon  the  nice  idiom  of  a  spoken  language.  We 
shall  perhaps  bo  thought  fastidious  in  what  we  are  ^umg  to  add ; 
but  we  feel  something  tliat  we  desire  and  miss,  even  m  that  digui- 
fied  el^ance  and  ui£anity  of  manner,  by  which  his  writings  are 
distinguished*  The  fact  is,  it  is  too  dignified ;  too  reserved  and 
sustained.  Moreover,  onr  author's  periods,  though  judiciously 
constructed  for  the  most  part,  are  hr  too  slow  and  measured,  and 
not  wiirequently  far  too  rhythmical;  this  last  we  must  take  ap 
opportunity  of  saying  is  among  the  greatest  faults  which  any  style 
can  possess,  though  not  unusually  mistaken  for  a  beauty,  particu- 
larly among  the  Scottish  writers  of  English;  who  from  want  of 
practice  in  the  colloquial  prosody  of  the  language,  or  from  what 
other  cause  we  know  not,  (except  indeed  it  be  that  which  Cicero 
gives,)  seem  to  be  possessed  with  an  idea,  that  a  way  of  speaking 
whicfi  would  not  be  tolerated  in  conversation  even  upon  the  gravest 
subjects,  nor  be  approved  by  persons  of  taste  even  in  the  pulpit  or 
at  the  bar,  forms  nevertheless  the  very  perfection  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  fine  willing.  Itaque.  Cnria  et  Phn/gia  et  Mi/nia, 
^uod  minime  lioUiu:,  muumeq^ut  eleganie^  aunt,  adsciveruni  suis 
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auribus  optmum  quoddam  et  tanquam  adipat(R  dictionts  genut^ 
quod  Rhofli  nuvquam  prohavenntty  Graci  autem  noiUo  ndintt, 
jitf'iFniciisc'i  vero  ftiftditns  repudiavennit. 

Havino;  said  thus  much  respecliug  the  merits  of  Mr.  Sfewart's 
writings  m  general,  we  now  come  to  the  coiisideralioji  of  the  u  ork 
itself.  Our  author  styles  it  *  A  Dissertation  exlubiliiig  a  {general 
View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  i:llhical,  and  Political  Plii- 
losopliy,  since  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe.' — It  is,  in  general, 
cxce«^dingly  light  reading,  and  we  have  derived  from  it  some  proht 
and  more  amusement ;  we  confess,  however,  that  had  it  not  been 
^ir  the  information  which  be  gives  us  in  the  title-page,  we  should 
<  bave  been  rather  puzzled  had  we  been  questioned  as  to  the  precise 
object  for  which  we  supposed  it  to  be  intended.  It  appears  to  us 
a  sort  of  *  perambulation  of  learning*  from  which  we  come  away, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  continue  the  metaphor,  widiout  remem- 
bering much  more  than  that  we  have  had  a  very  pleasant  walk,  in 
company  with  a  very  sensible  companion, during  which  we  met  with 
many  agreeable  persons  whom  we  had  no  expectation  of  seeing  so 
much  of,  and  others  again,  whom  we  might  more  reasonably  have 
hoped  to  see  a  good  deal  more.  The  remarks  which  our  author 
makes  upon  each  as  they  successively  appear  before  him,  are  often 
just  and  entertaining;  yet  we  ow  n  that  in  general  they  seem  to  be 
merely  insulated  criticisms  upon  the  literary  merits  of  individuals, 
for  which  a  proper  place  might  have  been  found  in  tiie  body  of  the 
"work,  but  which  might,  lu  a  gi  tal  variety  of  instaiices,  liave  been 
omitted  without  inconvenience,  in  a  work  professing  to  give  merely  a 
synoptical  view  of  the  progress  of  human  opinion  in  general. 

In  the  plan  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  adopted,  if  he  baa  not  con- 
sulted his  strength  he  has  at  least  consulted  his  ease-:  for  suppo* 
sing  a  person  to  haYe  the  requisite  talent  and  information,  the  tesk 
ivhich  our  author  has  performed  is  one  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  historical  abstracts  of  Buhle  or  Tenneman,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed'to  have  required  any  very  laborious  meditation.  Had  our 
author  tried  his  strength  with  D'Alembert,  indeed,  it  would  have 
"been  another  matter.  The  object  which  he  attempted  in  his  pre- 
fnce  to  the  French  Kiicyclopaediu  was  one  of  exceeding  difficulty; 
and  on  that  account  quite  beyond  his  powers;  which,  except  in  ma- 
thematics, were  only  modt  rale.  But  a  philosophical  account  of 
the  objects  and  hnuts  of  apeculative  science;  of  the  relation  in 
•which  the  various  branches  of  it  stand  towards  each  other;  of  the 
progress  which  each  haa  made;  of  the  causes  by  which  their  further 
advancement  has  been  respectively  retarded;  of  their  present  state ; 
and  of  the  problems  which  still  remaiu  undiscussed  or  undeter* 
Himed;  is  a  desideratum  io  philosophy  which  it  would  have  given 
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us  pleasure  to  Had  tbe  eloauent  pen  of  Mr*  Stewart  employed  in 
supplying,  but  which  we  willingly  admit  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
not  having  attempted  on  the  present  occasion.  The  Encydopsedui 
Britannica  is  assuredly  a  very  useful  work,  and  we  make  no  doubt 
that  the  supplementarj^  volumes  with  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
complete  it^  will  be  respectably  prepared;  but  we  think  that  Mr. 
Stewart^  in  contributing,  by  way  of  a  preface  to  it,  the  popular  and, 
in  many  parts,  able  essay,  which  we  are  now  examining,  has  per- 
formed quite  as  much,  or  even  more  than  either  the  public  or  his 
employers  had  any  right  to  expect. 

We  are  informed  in  the  Advertisement  prefixed  to  the  £r8t  vo- 
lume of  the  Supplement  already  published,  that  the 
*  Dissertation,'  before  us,  *  forms  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  dis- 
courses, with  one  of  which  each  volume  in  the  work  will  commence ; 
and  whose  olject  is  to  exhibit  a  rapid  view  of  the  progress  made  since 
ibe  revival  of  letters,  first  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  relate 
to  Mindy  and  next  in  those  which  relate  to  Matter.  In  so  far  as  regards 
the  philosophy  of  mind  and  its  kindred  branches,  this  historical  sketch 
is  brought  down  in  the  present  dissertation  to  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century ;  and  the  inquiry  will  be  concluded  in  another  dissertation  to 
be  prefixed  to  tbe  iUrd  volume.  The  second  volume  wilt  commence 
with  a  similar  view  of  the  progress  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  during  the  same  period,  by  Professor  Playfair ;  who  will  in  like 
manner  conclude  the  history  of  these  sciences  in  another  discourse  to 
be  given  with  the  fourth  volume.  This  series  will  be  concluded  by  a 
dissertation  on  the  history  of  chemical  discover}'  and  chemical  theory, 
by  Mr.  Wiliiiim  Thomas  Brande,  to  be  prefixed  to  the  last  volume/ 

Wo  have  made  this  extract  merely  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint^ 
iug  our  readers  with  the  matter  of  fact  which  it  contains;  but  we 
cannot  resist  a  temptation  to  observe,  that  both  the  division  which 
IS  here  made  of  human  knowledge  and  the  order  iii  which  the  vari- 
ous dissertations  are  to  be  given  to  the  world  seem  to  be  exceed- 
ingly arbitrary.  We  shall  not  however  stop  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  these  arrangements  but  proceed  to  the  ooosiderotioo  of 
our  author's  Dissertation. 

He  informs  us  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Preface,  that  the  sciences 
to  which  he  means  to  confine  his  observations  are  '  metaphyrict, 
ethics  and  political  philosophy;'  and  he  commences  his  labours  by 
reviewing,  in  a  rapid  way,  the  effect  produced  on  all  these  branches 
of  human  knowledge  by  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects,  the  revival 
of  letters,  the  Reformation,  and  other  subsidiary  causes.  Our  au- 
thor's remarks  upon  these  subjects  are  all  of  them  sensible,  and 
expressed  with  liveliness;  which  Tipon  a  subject  that  h-is  been  so 
much  and  so  often  trodden  is  all  that  it  was  possible  to  perform* 
A  large  portion  however  of  his  fiist  chapter  is  taken  up  with  an 
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exposition  of  tbc  mischievous  effects  which  he  supposes  the  writings 
of  Machiavel  to  have  produced  upon  the  political  morals  of 
Europe  in  the  age  immediately  subsequent  to  that  in  which  he  lived. 
We  have  not  leisure  for  entering  upon  an  examnialion  of  the  len  ti- 
cular grounds  on  which  our  author  builds  the  opinions  he  entertams 
upon  tills  subject,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  retines  not  a 
little  in  attributinpr  so  much  ol  tiie  political  character  of  the  tune 
in  which  Ma<  !iia\e[  wr<Jte  to  the  causes  which  he  assigns.  It 
would,  we  believe,  be  much  more  safe  to  explain  the  depraved 
morality  of  Machiavers  writings  by  the  peculiar  circumstanceii  of 
die  age  and  cotontry  in  which  he  lived«  The  political  maxins 
which  prevailed  among  the  petty  states  of  Italy  during  the  fifteenth 
century  will  be  found  recorded  and  reduced  into  a  sort  of  theory  of 
government  in  the  *  Prince but  to  suppose  that  this  work  was ' 
materially  instrumental  in  introducing  tliem  to  practice  is,  we  con- 
ceive, mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause.  A  much  better  explana- 
tion of  the  wicked  principles  of  politics  which  spread  from  Italy 
over  a  great  part  of  Europe  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies will  be  found  by  comparing  the  history  of  those  times  with 
the  remarks  which  Thucydides  makes  in  his  third  book  upon  the 
iSIachiavelism  w  hich  wars  and  contumc  d  disseusious  bad  created  in 
Greece  at  the  period  in  which  he  wrote. 

Before  we  quit  this  chapter,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  silence 
of  our  auihor  respecting  the  intiueuce  which  the  revival  of  GreeL 
literature  ni  Europe  exercised  upon  the  metaphysical  taste  of  the 
times  immediately  following.  It  is  indeed  true,  as  he  remarks, 
that  no  substantial  improvenient  took  place  in  the  science  itself  in 
consequence  of  tbat  event;  nevertheless,  the  changes  which  it  pro- 
duced were  sufficiently  remarkable^  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  fully 
to  deserve  notice  in  any  historical  sketch  of  the  subject.  To  com- 
mence the  history  of  metaphysics,  as  our  author  may  be  said  to  do, 
with  the  writings  of  Bacon,  is  not  without  inconvenience.  So 
many  of  his  opinions,  and  so  many  particular  passages  in  his  works, 
cau  only  be  fully  explained  by  reference  to  the  metaphysical  notions 
that  prevailed  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  that  a  person  altogether 
unacquainted  with  these  will  necessarily  be  liable  to  misunderstand 
sometimes  the  scope  of  his  philosophy.  The  meta[)hy,sical  science 
which  at  present  exists  is  not  among  the  number  of  modern  inven- 
tions; it  has  been  handed  down,  in  regular  descent,  from  the  times 
of  Gre(  ian  philosophy;  question  has  In  gotten  question,  and  opi- 
inon  lias  begotten  opinion,  in  such  a  way,  that  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  metaphysics  of  one  age  it  will  commonly  be  lound  neces- 
sary to  know  something  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  age  immediately 
.preceding.  However,  as  we  bave  no  room  for  supplyipg  the  oipi^- 
-uxfa  of  Mr*  Stewart  respectbg  the  state  of  me  metaphysical 
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sciences  at  the  period  when  Bacon  began  to  write,  we  shall  follow 
our  author':;  steps  and  proceed  with  him  to  the  second  chapter,  the 
subject  of  whidL  is  the  state  of  philosophy  *  from  the  publication 
of  fiacon's  phikwophical  works  tiU  that  of  the  Essay  on  the  Ha- 
jnan  Understanding.' 

£^0  cum  me  ad  utiliiates  humatuu  natwn  exisHmaremf  says  Ba- 
.con  in  bis  Fragment  De  Interp.  Nat.  et  curam  reipublica  itUer  ea 
esse,  qua  pubiidwttt  juris,  et  velut  undamaui  auram  tmnibu$ pate- 
re  interprttareff  etquidhominihus  maxime  conducerepostei  qua^i, 
et  ad  quid  ipse  a  natura  optim^  faciu$etiem  deliberavi — me  ipsum 
autem  ad  veritatis  contemplationes,  quam  ad  alia  magis  fahrifac 
turn  deprehendi ;  vt  qui  men  tern  et  ad  rentm  stmilitudiiiem  (ffftod 
fiinrimiim  est  )  nc^nosrcftdarn,  satis  mobilem,  et  nd  dfffcrcntianim 
suhlifitfites  satis  fiiam  et  intent (un  haheremy  qui  et  quareiidi  desi- 
dcnum,  et  duhitandi  pntieritinni,  et  meditandi  roluptatem,  et  asse- 
randi  cnncffitionem,  et  rcsipiscendi  Jaciiitatem,  et  disponeridi  soli- 
atudinem  ieuercm;  quique  nec  novitatem  affectarem,  nec  antiqui- 
tatem  admirarei ,  d  omnem  imposluram  odissem.  We  know  not 
that  among  all  the  many  long  and  laboured  panegyrics  which  we 
have  met  with  upon  Bacon's  character  as  a  writer  any  one  is  to  be 
found  more  just  or  better  discriminated  than  this  which  we  have 
extracted  from  his  own  works.  The  tone^  indeed,  in  which  he  talks 
of  himself  and  of  the  qualities  of  his  genius,  is  somewhat  high,  con- 
sidering who  it  is  that  speaks;  but  he  attributes  to  himself  nothing; 
more  than  he  really  possessed;  for  he  was  truly  a  man  of  admira- 
ble wisdom ;  with  all  his  moral  errors  a  sincere  lover  of  mankind^ 
and  with  ail  his  intellectual  errors  sincerely  zealous  for  truth. 

But  the  soundness  of  an  ntithor's  philosophical  opinions  is  not 
always  proportioned  to  tire  greatness  of  his  genius;  and  according;! v, 
aithougii  we  profess  as  much  veneration  for  the  powers  of  Bacon's 
mind  us  Mr.  Stewart  himself  can  well  be  supposed  to  feel,  and 
po5!8il)ly  not  less  admiration  for  his  vvritins2;s,  yet  we  cannot  but  think 
that  when  our  author  rests  the  fame  ot  Bacon  upon  the  superior 
knowledge,  which  he  supposes  his  works  to  display,  of  the  proper 
objects  of  philosophy  and  of  the  resources  and  (innta  of  the  human 
understanding,  it  is  placing  them  precisely  in  tlie  least  favourable 
point  of  view  in  which  they  can  well  be  looked  at.  No  doubt  thm 
are  many  observations  upon  tins  subiect  scattered  through  Bacon's 
writings  which,  taken  separately,  renect  great  credit  upon  his  good 
"  sense;  but  we  are  now  speaking  of  his  philosophical  views  in  ge- 
neral; and  these  are  manifestly  so  loose,  wavering  and  erroneous^ 
that  when  we  hear  Mr.  Stewart  perpetually  talking  of  the  Baconian 
Mchoolf  and  the  Baconian  logic,  and  describing  his  own  particular 
doctrines  in  philosophy  as  modelled  upon  Bacon's  precepts,  by  way 
nf  contradistinction  horn  those  who  profess  to  be  followers  of 
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Locke  in  pliilosophy,  we  should  sometimes  be  tempted  to  suspect, 
did  we  not  know  the  unimpeachable  integrity  of  Mr.  StewartV 
opinions,  that  he  and  Dr.  Reid  were  merely  availing  themseWes  of 
Bacon's  venerable  name,  (to  use  an  expression  of  thu  last,)  vice  iic^ 
torum  aut  vtatorum,  ad  summoveudam  turbdm  ni  dogmaHbuB  sui$ 
viam  apenreiU. 

*  The  merits  of  Bacon/  says  our  author,  '  as  the  father  of  experi* 
mental  philosophy,  are  so  universally  acknowledged  that  it  woald  be 
superfluous  to  touch  upon  them  here.   The  lights  which  he  has  struck 

out  in  various  branches  of  the  philosopliy  of  mind  have  been  much  lesi 
attended  to;  although  the  whole  scope  and  tenour  of  his  speculations 
show,  that  to  thta  study  his  genius  was  far  more  strongly  and  happily 
turned  than  to  that  of  the  material  world.  It  was  not  as  some  seem  to 
have  imagined,  by  sagacious  anticipation  of  partknlar  discoveries,  that 
his  writings  have  had  so  powerful  an  influence  in  accelerating  the  ad- 
vancement of  that  science.  In  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  pJ^tieal 
knowledge,  he  was  far  inferior  to  many  of  his  predecessors;  but  he  sur- 
pa5<sed  them  all  in  hnovAedge  oj  the  laxoSf  the  rcsuurces,  and  the  limits 
of  the  human  understanding.  The  sanguine  expectations  wnh  which  he 
looked  forwards  to  the  future  were  founded  solely  in  his  confidence  in 
the  uiitrkd  capacities  of  the  mind;  and  on  a  conviction  of  the  possibility 
of  invigorating  and  guiding  by  logical  rules  those  faculties,  which,  in  aU 
our  researches  after  truth,  are  the  organs  or  instruments  to  be  employed. 
"  Such  rules,**  as  he  himself  has  observed,  "  do  in  some  sort  equal 
man's  wits,  and  leave  no  great  advantage  la  pre-eminence  to  the  excel* 
lent  notions  of  the  spirit.  To  draw  a  straight  line,  or  to  describe  a 
Circle  by  aim  of  hand  only,  there  must  be  a  great  difference  between  an 
unsteady  and  unpractised  hand,  and  a  steady  and  practised;  but  to  do 
it  by  rule  or  compass,  it  is  much  alike." 

*  Nor  is  it  merely  as  a  logician  that  Bacon  is  entitled  to  notice  on  the 
present  occasion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  another  writer  prior  to 
Locke  whose  works  are  enriched  with  so  many  valuable  observations  on 
the  intellectual  [thenoraena.  Among  these  the  most  valuable  relate  to 
the  laws  of  memory  and  imagination;  the  lattci  oJ  u,kick  subjects  he  seems 
to  kaoe  studied  vUhpeaiUar  care.  In  one  short  but  beautiful  paragraph 
concerning  poetry,  (under  which  title  may  be  comprehended  all  the 
various  creations  of  this  faculty,)  he  has  exhausted  every  thing  that  phi- 
losophy and  good  sense  have  yet  had  to  offer  on  what  has  since  been 
called  the  beau  ideal;  a  topic  which  has  furnished  occasion  to  so  many 
false  refinements  amont^  the  French  critics,  and  to  so  much  extravai^anca 
and  mysticism  in  the  cloud-capt  metaphysics  of  the  new  German  school. 
In  considering  imaf^nation  as  connected  with  the  nervous  system,  more 
particularly  as  connected  with  that  species  of  sympathy  to  which  medi- 
cal writers  have  given  the  name  of  imitaiion^  he  has  suggested  some 
very  important  hints  which  none  of  his  successors  have  hitherto  prose- 
cuted ;  and  has  at  the  same  time  left  an  example  of  cautious  inquiry  imrthi) 
to  be  stvdied  by  all  who  way  attaupt  to  investigate  the  laws  regulating  the 
uuwji  between  Mind  and  Mudu,    liis  illustration  of  the  diticrcnt  clusstis 
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of  prejudice  incident  to  human  nature  is,  in  pointof  practical  utility  at 
least,  equal  to  any  thing  on  that  head  to  be  found  in  Locke ;  of  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  forbear  remarking,  as  a  circumstance  not  easily  expli- 
cable,  that  he  sliould  have  resumed  ibis  important  discussiun  without 
once  mentioning  the  njime  of  his  great  predecessor. — The  improve- 
ment made  by  Locke,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  argument,  is  the 
applicatitm  of  Ilubbes's  theory  of  association  to  explain  in  what  manner 
these  prejudices  are  origiaally  generated. 

'  In  Bacon  s  scattered  hints  on  topics  connected  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind,  strictly  so  called,  notkiiigisinore  remarkable  than  the  precise 
and  Just  ide(C  t/teif  Ssfdi^  of  the  proper  aim  of  this  science.  He  had  ma^ 
nifestly  reflected  much  and  carefully  on  the  operations  of  his  own 
understaiuling,  and  had  studied  with  uncommon  sagacity  the  intellec- 
toul  ciiaructer  of  others.  Of  bis  reflections  and  observations  on  botii 
subjects,  he  has  recorded  many  important  results;  and  has  in  general 
stated  them,  voithmt  the  slightest  reference  to  any  physiological  theory  con-, 
cemmg  their  causes,  or  to  any  analogical  explanaHans  famded  on  the  ca- 
^ricef  of  fiutt^horkal  language.  If  on  some  occasions  he  assumes  the 
tTdfXfifk'^  animal  sjnrits  sA  the  medium  of  communication  betweea 
sou!  and  body,  it  rnnst  be  remembered  that  this  was  then  the  universal 
belief  of  the  Irnrncd;  and  that  it  was  at  a  much  later  period  not  les* 
conhdeiitly  avowed  by  Locke.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked  (1  men- 
tion it  to  the  credit  of  both  authors)  that  in  such  instances  the  Jact  is 
commonly  so  stated  as  to  render  it  easy  for  the  reader  to  detach  it  from 
the  theory.  As  to  the  scholastic  questions  concerning  the  nature  and 
essence  of  mind, — whether  it  be  extended  or  vnextendedf  whether  it  hate 
any  relation  to  .9pnce  or  to  time?  or  rvhether  ( m  was  contended  by  others) 
it  exist  in  every  iibi  but  in  no  place  ^  Bacon  Iui\  iinifortnfy  passed  them  over 
in  silent  contempt;  and  /las  probably  contributed  not  less  effectually  to  bring 
them  into  general  discredit,  by  this  indirect  intimation  of  his  oan  optmonp 
than  if  he  had  descended  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  exposing  their  abswrdi^, 

'  fVhile  Bacon,  howeter,  so  cautiously  avoids  these  vnprqfUable  discussions 
shout  the  nature  of  mind,  he  decidedly  states  his  conviction,  that  the 
faculties o( man  differ  not  merely  in  degree  but  in  kind,  from  the  instincts 
of  brutes.  **  I  do  nor  therefore,"  he  observes  on  one  occasion,  "ap- 
prove of  that  confused  and  promiscuous  method  in  which  philosophers 
are  accustomed  to  treat  of  pneumatologys,  as  if  the  human  soul  ranked 
above  those  of  brutes,  merely  like  the  sun  above  the  8tan>  or  like  gold 
'above  other  metals." ' — p.  58* 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  quote  iBacon's  remark  upon  the 
mutual  influence  which  thought  aild  language  exercise  over  each 
other,  and  upon  the  dependience  which  subsists  between  tfa^m. 
Having  attributed  to  the  views  of  Bacon  upon  this  subject  quite  as 
much  iaiportance  as  they  are  entitled  to,  and  animadverted  upon 
the  capital  error  into  which  he  iuiis,  by  inferring  from  the  more 
artificial  construction  of  the  ancient  langtiages,  that  ^  the  human 
intellect  was  much  more  acute  and  subtle  in  ancient,  than  it  is  now 
in  joodern  times,'  Mr.  Stewart  concludes  bis  long  eulogium  of 
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Bacon's  optnbos  conceroing  the  science  of  the  mind,  by  sum* 
inarily  observing  that, — 

*  It  would  be  endless  to  particularize  the  original  suggestions  tbrowa 
out  by  Bacon  on  topics  connected  with  the  science  of  mind.  The  few 
passages  of  this  sort  already  quoted,  are  produced  merely  as  specimens 
of  the  rest.  They  are  by  no  means  selected  as  the  most  important  in  his 
writinp5;  but  as  th<"v  happened  to  he  those  that  left  the  strongest  im- 
pression on  my  memory,  1  thought  them  as  likely  as  any  other  to  invite 
the  curiosity  of  my  readers  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  rich  mine 
ftom  which  they  are  selected/ — p.  54. 

We  have  given  the  above  pubsage  at  length,  iu  oi  ilcr  that  upon 
a  question  about  which  we  differ  very  widely  from  Mr.  Stewart,  we 
might  place  ourselves  above  all  suspicion  of  having  garbled  or  mis- 
represented his  senUments*  Tbe  decision  of  it  is  perhaps  of  no  mate- 
ruil  importance  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view ;  nevertheless,  as  our 
author  is  on  ail  occasions  holding  up  Bacon  as  the  model  whom 
metaphysical  writers  should  emulate,  it  may  perhaps  be  not  without 
tise  to  examine  under  what  conditions  this  advice  should  be  received. 

Now  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  the  hints  which  Mr.  Stewart 
has  extracted  irom  6acon*s  writings  as  *  specimens'  of  the  sound-  * 
ness  of  his  metaphysical  opinions  in  generali  display  perfectly 
good  sense ;  though  we  confess,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  do  not 
thoroughly  understand  the  reason  of  that  profuse  admiration  which 
they  would  appear  to  have  excited  iu  our  author's  mind.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  we  think  it  will  be  admitted,  that  however  wise 
the  remarks  in  question  may  be,  they  belong  more  properly  to  tbe 
practice  than  to  the  theory  of  our  knowledge,  and  might  iiave 
been  made  in  the  first  instance,  or  afterwards  acquiei>ced  in,  by  a 
person  who  mi^ht  nevertheless  entertain  very  erroneous  notions  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  and  of  that  science  of  which 
mind  is  the  object;  and  consequently  that  >vhen  Mr.  Stewart 
praises  his- author  for  the  surpatdng  knmledge  which  his  writings 
dUplay  of  the  iaws^  the  resources  and  the  limits  of  the  human  ttit* 
ierstandtng,  and  for  the  precise  and  just  ideas  which  the^  evince  of 
ihe  proper  aim  of  the  science  of  the  mind;  even  supposing  thia  . 
praise  to  be  ever  so  justly  deserved  in  point  of  fact,  yet  the  propriety  * 
of  it  is  by  no  means  proved  by  the  particular  instances  which  her 
adduces.  If  Mr.  Stewart  or  our  riders  continue  of  a  different 
opinion,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  bring  the  matter  to  issue  by  a 
icference  to  the  writings  of  Bacon  himself. 

Mr.  Stewart  praises  his  author  for  having  avoided  all  phi/siolo" 
gicai  theories  resppct'iNS^  the  causes  of  the  intellectual  phenomena^ 
(with  an  exception  to  his  hasty  acquiescence  in  the  received  opinion 
<  oiicerniiin,  the  operation  of  animal  spirits.) — Let  us  hear  Bacon 
hioiseii — '  The  faculties  of  the  soul/  says  he,  De  Au||;.  lib.  iv.  c.  iii» 
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*  are  well  known :  viz.  the  uhderstandingy  reason,  imagination,  ne^ 
mory,  appetite,  will,  and  all  those  wheremth  logic  and  ethics  are 
concerned.  In  thte  doctrine  of  the  sou!,  the  origin  of  these  faculties 
must  be  phifsicaii^  tr^ted,  as  liicy  may  be  innate  or  adhering  to 
the  soul.*  What  we  are  to  understand  by  the  word  *  physically'  he 
explains  on  more  than  one  occasion  ;  for  example,  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  he 
tells  us,  '  that  anion^  these  doctrines  of  union,  or  consent  of  soul 
and  bod),  thei€  ii>  none  more  necessary,  tlian  an  inquiry  into  the 
proper  seat  and  kaliituiion  of  each  faculty  of  the  soul  lu  the  body 
4md  its  organs.  Some  indieed  have  prosecuted  this  subject ;  but 
all-QSually  delivered  upoii  it^  is  eidier  controverted  oralightly  exa- 
mined ;  so  as  to  reqiure  more  pains  and  accuracy.  The  opmion  of 
Plato,  wliich  seats  the  undersianditig  in  the  brain,  jcourage  in  the 
heart f  and  senmalUy  in  the  Uver,  should  neither  be  totally  rejected 
aor  fondly  received. 

Again  our  author  tells  uSy  that  '  as  to  the  scholastic  questions 
wneeming  the  nature  and  essence  of  mind,  whether  it  be  extended 
^  or  unextetid^dy  and  so  on,  *  Bacon  has  ttvifomily  passed  them 
over  in  silent  contempt,*  With  what  propriety  this  cim  he  said,  our 
readers  shall  jm\^ ;  only  premising,  that  in  the  ]angLiao;c  of  the 
schools,  ertci/ded,  divisiblCf  and  separable^  as  applied  to  matter  and 
mmd,  are  geneialJv  used  as  parallel  expressions.  In  the  very  same 
chapter  of  the  book,  nai/  in  the  vert/  pussage  tnmediately  f  ollozi:ing 
that  which  oitr  author  has  quoted^  respecting  the  promiscuous 
manner  in  which  philosophers  treat  of  the  souls  of  men  and  brutes, 
find  the  following  words : — *  The  doctrine  of  the  inspired  sub«- 
etaaoe  (by  which  we  must  understand  the  eentient  part  of  our 
JMUire)  as  also  of  the  rational  soul,  comprdiends  several  inquiries^ 
with  relation  to  its  nature;  as  whether  the  soul  be  native  or  adven- 
titious, separable  or  inseparable,  and  the  like'?  But  the  points  of 
:this  kind,  though  they  might  be  more  thoroughly  sifted  in  philo-- 
toph^  than  hitherto  they  have  been,  yet  in  the  end  they  must  be 
turned  over  to  religion. — But  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sensitive  or  pro- 
duced soul ;  even  its  substance  may  be  justly  inquired  into ;  though 
'  this  inquiry  seeni»  hitherto  zianting:  for  of  what  signiticancy  nre 
the  terms  of  actus  ultimus,  forma  corporis,  and  such  logical  ti  illt  s, 
to  the  kno\vled<J«  of  the  souVs  substance?  The  sensitive  soui 
must  be  allowed  a  corporeal  subslauce,  attenuated  bv  lu  at,  and 
rendered  invisible;  as  a  subtle  breath,  or  aura,  of  a  tluming  unci  * 
airy  nature,  having  the  softness  of  air  in  receiving  impressions,  and 
the  activity  of  fire  in  exerting  us  action ;  nourished  partly  by  aa 
oily  and  partly  by  a  watery  substance,'  and  so  forth. — lib.  iv.  c.  lii. 
So  much  for  the  *  uniformly  silent  contempt'  with  which  Mr. 
Slewart  thinks  Bacon  has  so  <  cautiously  avoided  unprofitable  dis* 
missions  about  the  nature  of  mind.' 
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^A•odnr  topic  of  praise,  is  die  peculiar  care  with  which  he  te- 
cies  his  author  to  have  studied  the  subject  of '  Imagination'  as  con- 
nected with  the  nervous  system,  more  particularly  as  connected 
with  that  species  of  sympathy  to  which  medical  writers  have  given 
the  name  of  imitation.  In  addition  to  the  instances  adduced  by 
Mr.  Stewart  in  his  note,  we  might  add  the  following,  of  the  merito 
of  which  our  readers  may,  if  they  are  so  inclined,  make  experiment. 
*  There  be  man}  things  that  work  upon  the  spirits  of  man  by  secret 
sympathy  atid  antipathy :  the  vhtues  of  precious  stones  worn  about 
Ihe  person  liftfe  beettinciaidjaiid  Mnenlljraceiff^  ttid  curious^ 
-assigned  to  work  several  efiiecti.  &  nmch  is  true ;  that  stonesliave 
in  them  fine  epiriti,  as  appearetli  by  their  splendour ;  and  therefore 
the^f  may  work  by  consent  upon  the  spirks  of  meB  to  oomfort  and 
^thtlamte  then.'  Again  he  tells  us,  that '  there  are  divers  sorts  of 
bracelets  fit  to  comfort  the  spirits ;  and  they  be  of  tfiree  intentions 
^refrigerant,  corroborant,  and  aperient,'  and  proceeds  to  point  out 
which  sort  is  best  adapted  for  each  of  these  purposes.  We  shall 
adduce  only  one  instance  more,  out  of  some  hundreds  to  be  found 
in  his  Natural  History,  in  illustration  of  the  justness  which  our 
author  is  pleased  to  discover  in  Bacon's  views  upon  the  subject  of 
Imagination.  '  The  writers  of  natural  magic,'  says  be,  '  report 
that  the  heart  of  an  ape  worn  near  the  heart,  comforteth  the  heart 
and  increaseth  audacity.  It  is  true  that  the  ape  i^  a  merry  and 
bold  beast.  And  the  same  heart  likewise  of  an  ape  applied  to  the 
neck  or  head,  helpeth  the  wit,  and  ia  good  for  tiie  falbng  sickness ; 
the  ape  also  is  a  witty  beast  smd  bath  a  dry  btttn,  wbidi  niajr  be 
some  cause  of  atteonation  of  vapours  in  the  head.  Yet  it  Is  said  to 
move  dreams  also.  It  may  be  the  heart  of  a  man  would  do  more, 
bat  that  it  is  more  apinst  men's  minds  to  use  it ;  eic^  it  be  in 
•uch  as  wear  the  relics  of  saints.' — Nat.  Hist.  Cent.  x. 

But  the  topic  on  which  Mr.  Stewart  chiefly  dwells,  both  in  the 
present  and  on  former  occasions,  while  panegyriang  the  philosophy 
of  Bacon,  is  the  respect  which  it  pays  to  the  *  limits^  the  laws  and 
resources  of  the  human  understanding ;*  and  this  we  cannot  help 
thinking  is  by  much  the  most  extraordinary  topic  of  any  which  he 
has  selected.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  the  Novum  Organ  on, 
that  does  not  furnish  a  contradiction  to  it;  and  as  to  Bacon^s  Mis- 
cellaneous Philosophical  Works^  one  might  almost  suppose  that 
they  were  written  in  express  refutation  of  it.  In  the  summary 
which  Bacon  himself  gives  of  what  he  conceives  ought  to  be  the 
objects  of  philosophical  inquiry,  are  the  following ;  and  we  select  * 
those  whioi  be  principally  dwells  upon  in  bb  works :  '  Tke  prth 
longatign  of  Hje:  ihe  restitution  of  youth  m  some  degree :  the  re* 
'tanlatum  oj^age  :  ihe  altering  of  statures:  the  altering  offeaiures: 
persiom  ^  bwies  into  other  bodm :  muddng  of  nm  tpeoiee :  mi* 
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pmdons  of  the  dir  and  raising  tempe$t$:  greater  pleantru  cf  the 
9eaae8,Ssc/  So  little  indeed  can  Bacon  be  considered  as  having  riaen 
m  any  great  degree  above  the  age  in  which  he  livedo  vridi  respect 
to  his  views  ae  to  the  proper  aim  of  phiiaaophy,  or  the  proper  limiti 
oj  the.  human  nndtrUanding,  that  he  even  goes  so  far  in  bis 
*  Natural  Hiatory*  as  l(»  give  us  formal  receipts  for  the  making  of 
gold,  and  performinii;  many  of  tne  other  prodigies  which  lie  enu- 
merates, all  wincli  he  tells  us,  he  judges  very  possible. — See  Nat. 
Hist.  cent.  iv.  s.  'SO).    Mr.  Sit; wart  ve  know  will  sav,  that  these 
errors  ought  to  be  charged  upon  the  age  in  which  Bacon  lived  ; 
and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true;  but,  we  fear,  that  alu  r  all 
dliuwauces  have  been  made,  still  some  degree  of  blame  will  ii(j<^es- 
sarily  adhere  to  him.    For,  with  the  exception  of  the  disciples  of 
Hajmond  LuUy  and  Jordano  Bruno,  the  extravagant  apeculationk 
in  whkfa  Bacon  wished  to  embark  philosopby,  had  long  been 
abandoned  by  sober  inquirers.   He  himself  complains  of  it ;  and 
designates  such  persons  as  ignavi  Tegion«m  expioraiores,  qui  ubi 
nihil  fvffi  pantum  et  cm/um  videntj  terras  uttra  em  prorstu 
negntil.    So  far  indeed  was  he  firom  ascertaining  the  proper  aim 
and  boundaries  of  genuine  science,  that  instead  of  hailing  with  ap* 
probation  or  applause  tbe.dHscoveries  which  the  Italian  astronomers, 
by  means  of  the  telescope,  were  ever}'  day  adding  to  the  stock  of 
real  knowledge,  he  writes  to  his  friend  Matthews,  desiring;  hini  *  to 
tell  the  astronomers  of  Italy  to  amuse  us  less  \\  \\\\  ihv'w  taljulous 
and  toolish  traditions,  and  come  nearer  the  experiments  ot  sense  ; 
and  tell  us  that  when  all  the  planets,  except  the  moon,  are  beyond 
the  line  in  the  other  hemisphere  for  six  nionths  together,  we  must 
needs  have  a  cold  winter,  as  we  saw  it  was  last  year/    Now  we  can 
easily  compfeheud,  as  we  beiore  observed,  how  a  person  having  em*- 
braced  an  erroneous  theory  concerning  the  nature  and  proper  objects 
of  science,  should  nevertheless  be  capable  of  making  many  sound 
practical  observations  such  us  Mr.  Stewart  alludes  to  in  tiie  long 
extract  given  above ;  but  we  tliink  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in 
thinking  that  the  deKription  of  errors  which  the  passages  we  have 
selected  contain,  are  such  as  no  person  could  possibly  have  fallen 
into,  whose  *  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  limits,  and  resources  of 
the  human  understanding'  was  so  profound  as  our  auth<Mr  sup* 
poses  Bacon's  to  have  been.    It  may  also  be  useful  to  remark, 
that  these  errors  were  not  mere  excrescences  that  grew  upon  the 
views  which  Bacon  entertained  upon  the  subject  of  philosophy  i 
as  a  very  brief  account  of  these  views  will  easily  shew. 

Ba(!on  divides  natural  philosophy  into  two  parts;  the  frst  con- 
.lists  III  the  investigation  of  causes  ;  the  second^  in  the  production  of 
effects;-  the  causes  to  be  investigated  are  either  final  or  foi  nial 
.causes,  or  else  material  and  efficient  causes.    The  former  consti- 
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tUtes  what  Bacon  calls  metaphysics ;  the  latter,  what  he  understands 

by  physics.  This  last  Bacon  looks  upon  as  a  branch  of  philosophy 
very  inferior  in  point  of  dignity  and  iniportunco  to  the  other;  and 
accordingly,  to  asccrium  the  most  probable  means  of  improving 
our  knovvledqe  in  metaphi/sics,  that  is  to  say,  in  ihe  science  of  for- 
mal causes  (for  he  banishes  the  investigation  final  causes  as  bar- 
ren of  advantage)  is  the  great  object  whicli  ht  proposes  to  hini- 
self  in  the  Novum  Organou.  To  give  an  exact  definition  of  the 
meaning  which  BacQu  attaches  to  the  phrase,  formal  causes,  h 
rather  diflicult;  because  hk  language  upon  this  subject  is  an* 
certain  in  a  very  remarkable  degree ;  we  shall,  however,  be  able 
to  collect  his  meaning  with  sulncient  accuracy  for  our  present 
purposes,  by  considering  of  what  nature  those  effects  were,  to 
which  he  expected  that  a  knowledge  of  these  causes  would  lead. — 
*  Physic^y  says  he,  *  directs  US  through  narrow,  rugged  paths,  in 
imitation  of  the  crooked  ways  of  ordaiary  nature ;  but  he  that  un<i 
derstands  a  form,  knows  the  ultimate  possibility  of  superinducing 
that  natnre  upon  all  knids  of  matter:'  that  is  to  say,  a*  he  him- 
self interprets  this  last  expression,  is  able  to  superinHiire  the  nature 
of  gold  upon  silver,  and  to  perform  all  those  other  marvels  to  which 
the  alchymists  pretended.  The  error  of  these  last,  as  he  is  at  great 
pains  to  convince  us,  did  not  consist  m  piopuaiiig  to  theniiielves 
things  impossible  to  accomplish,  but  in  liupmg  to  arrive  at  iheir 
ends  by  fabulous  and  fantastical  methods.  i\greeably  to  this  view 
of  the  subject,  one  leading  object  of  the  first  part  of  his  Instaura* 
tio  Magna  is  to  point  out  the  iiecessity  of  resorting  to  more  effec- 
tail  and  practicable  methods  of  ascertaining  the  formal  causes  on 
which  depend  the  effects  he  hopes  to  produce ;  and  the  Novum 
O/gtfNon  (which  forms  the  second  part  of  his  /iisfatira^io)  consists 
altogether  of  a  set  of  logical  rules  for  conducting  the  investigation. 
That  the  rules  which  he  lays  down,  are  wise  and  salutaiy  miih  f*e- 
fereuceto  physics,  and  such  as  do  infinite  credit  to  his  acuteness,  we 
are  happy  to  admit;  how  far  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  rapid 
progress  which  lliese  last  sciences  have  made  subsequent  to  the 
times  of  B  icon,  is  n  question  about  which  it  is  difHcult  to  form  an 
explicit  opinion.  But  this  we  think  is  sufficiently  i  k  ar,  that  it 
Bacon  is  to  be  allowed  any  considerable  share  in  the  liunours  w  inch 
modern  experimentalists  have  ai  qinred,  he  may  in  maiiv  respects 
be  compared  to  the  husbandman  in  /Esop's  fable:  *  Who  wlien  he 
died  told  his  sons  that  he  had  left  them  gold  buried  under  ground 
in  his  vineyard ;  and  they  digged  all  over  the  ground,  and  golrl  they 
found  none ;  but  by  reason  of  their  stirring  and  digging  the  mould 
about  the  roots  of  their  vines,  they  had  a  j^i  eat  vintsge  the  year  fol- 
lowing.' 

We  have  eipatialed  so  largely  upon  the  opinions  which  Ms. 
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Stewart's  Dissertation, 


Stewart  holds,  respecting  BaccMi's  metaphysical  merits,  ditt  it  is 
not  in  our  power  to  enter  into  any  detaikd  examination  of  the 
judgment  which  he  passes  upon  the  services  that  Bacon  has  ren* 
dered  to  political  and  ethical  science.  Indeed  our  sentiments  upon 
this  subject  so  entirely  coincide  with  Mr.  Stewart's,  that  we  couid 
do  little  more  than  repeat  and  enlarge  upon  the  very  just  observa- 
tions which  he  has  made  :  and  expressed  much  better  than  we  could 
hope  to  do.  If  we  have  any  thing  to  desn  e  (we  do  not  sny  to  blame) 
in  this  part  of  our  author's  essay,  it  is  that,  in  the  attention  which 
he  bestows  upon  the  merits  of  Bacon,  he  has  not  sjiokt  n  more  of 
his  rich  imas[ination,  h\s  pi>\\  erful  wit,  and  the  penetratuig  wisdom 
which  he  displays  upon  that  useful,  and,  to  the  greater  number  of 
persons,  most  interesting  of  all  subjects,  commonly  called  the  world. 
This  last  appears  to  as  to  have  been  the  chaiacteristical  quality  of 
Bacon's  genius ;  and  which  he  carried  with  him  to  the  consideration 
of  every  subject  to  which  he' directed  his  thoughts.*  For,  as  we  may 
partly  perceive  in  those  remarks  which  our  author  quotes  from  his 
works,  it  was  men  rather  than  things  that  he  had  studied^  the 
mistakes  of  pkiioaoptten  rather  than  the  errors  of  fkilowphf.  In 
fact,  he  was  no  lover  of  abstract  reasoning;  his  writings  are  rodeed* 
full  of  refined  and  most  acute  observations,  but  it  seldom  requires 
any  effort  of  reason  on  oar  part  to  apprehend  their  wisdom.  His 
judgments  are  commonly  delivered  ex  cathedvA;  or  if  he  endeavours 
to  elucidate  them,  it  is  by  simile  and  iilustration  and  pointt  d  anim- 
adversion, more  tlian  by  direct  and  appropriate  arguments.  No 
doubt,  tlie  qualities  svhich  we  are  now  attributing  to  him,  are  of  a 
high  order;  and  in  the  degree  in  which  lie  possessed  them,  much 
more  rare  and  valuable  than  a  mere  talent  for  general  reasoning; 
this  last,  however,  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  philosophy  ;  it 
admits  of  no  substitute,  and  the  want  of  It  is  so  marked  in  Bacon's 
philosophical  writmgs,  that  whatever  merits  they  may  possess,  con* 
sidered  as  a  map  in  which  the  relative  position  of  the  sciences  is 
noted  down,  or  however  useful  the^  may  be  with  reference  to  the 
many  sound  practical  remarks  whicti  they  miiy  contain,  upon  the 
various  mistakes  and  prejudices  to  which  mankind  are  liable ;  yet 


•  I  remember/'  '^:\v3  lie,  (Sif  Joaho  t  Reyn"!'h")  "  Mr.  B'lrke,  speaking  of  the 
Essajs  of  Sir  Fraucis  BactHi,  said  he  tiiougbt  tUeai  the  beat  of  \m  works."  i>r.  Johiuon 
was  of  opinion  "  that  their  excellenoe  tnd  Uwtr  value -eonmted  in  their  being  observa- 
tiom  of  a  strong  mind  operating  upon  life ;  and  in  consequence  ^oa  find  there  what 
500  seldom  find  in  other  uorks.'"— Some  aceamittf^JtlkvMEgy»M$,fir^MdtoM 
im^i  Edition  of  hu  Discaurtti,  p.  xxviii. 

We  are  glad  to  be  abte  to  defend  our  opinions  concerning  the  inferior  incfitt  of 
Bacon's  plillosopliical  writings  comnnrcd  witli  t  i^  otitcr  works,  from  the  charge  of  sin- 
gulaiity  or  presumption^  by  febelieriug  oursetvcK  under  the  authority  of  iMicb  names  «• 
Bnikeend  Jolmsoii.  , 
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to  speak  of  them  in  the  unqualified  terms  of  admiration  n-hieli  Mr. 
Stewart  is  in  the  habit  of  using,  to  place  thenii  in  a  higher  or  even 
in  the  same  rank  as  the  philosophical  writings  of  Locke,  aifofds 
only  another  instance  to  shew  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  be  upon 

our  guard  against  the  eloquence  and  inr^rrination  of  a  writer,  in 
questions  that  do  not  properly  fall  vvilliiii  then  provinces.  Had 
J?acon  possessed  no  mure  imagination  than  Locke,  or  had  Locke 
possessed  n\\  the  inla"j;iiiation  of  Bacon,  the  ph/l>>s<>j)h/caJ  merits  of 
each  would  have  lemuuied  the  same;  but  how  different  would 
have  been  the  respective  judgnir  ni  which  Mr.  Stewart  pasaes  !  And 
liere  our  excellent  author  must  excuse  us  for  saving,  that  we  think 
we  have  perceived  both  in  his  writings  and  in  those  of  Dr.  Reid,  a 
•todious  design,  we  will  not  say  of  detracting  from  the  reputatioii 
of  Lockej  but  certamly  of  very  greatly  lessening  the  praise  to 
which  his  writings  have  hitherto^  both  in  this  oowitry  and  abroad, 
been  thought  entitled.*  But  we  dare  not  tnist  ouradves  upon  this 
subject  at  present ;  the  singtJar  venenUioB,  not  to  call  it  gradtndep 
which  we  feel  for  a  writer,  to  whose  works  we  think  ourselfes 
indebted  for  more  valuable  improvement  than  to  any  single  humaa 
production,  would  otherwise  lead  us  into  a  discussion  which  will  be 
more  properly  placed  in  our  examination  of  the  sequel,  which  our 
author  pronnsps  us,  to  the  present  Dissertntion.  In  the  mean  time 
we  shall  keep  the  road  which  lie  himself  has  taken. 

The  next  siu  cession  of  writers  who  pass  in  revievv,  are  Hobbes, 
Cudworth,  Moutaigue,  Charron,  De  la  Rochefoucauld.  With 
respect  to  die  lirst  of  these,  M  r.  Stewart  very  justly  remarks,  *  that 
iL  IS  only  by  considering  Ilobbes's  opuuuiid  iu  connection  with  the 

•  It  would  be  easy  to  verify  what  we  have  here  said  from  other  |Mrts  of  Mr.  9ltm- 
art's  writings;  but  the  following:  nntc 't^,  wc  think,  snfTiriontly  cTiaracteristic  of  sen- 
laents.    Mr.  Stewart     in  getierai,  so  profuse  lo  his  applause  of  commoii^place  writer^ 

even  of  sflbcstuHoii  *  tlw  extract*  ttowever*  wtSU 
shew  that  he  can,  wfjcn  Ik  pleases,  l)e  more  discriminating.  In  a  letter  of  Warbur- 
ton's  to  Hurd,  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  raerilB  of  Locke  and  Malebraucbe. 
After  noticiug  tJie  comparative  neglect  into  which  the  writii^s  of  the  laUer  had  gra- 
dutltj  ftlkn,  Warburion  continues — '  Bot  the  sage  Locke  supported  himself  by  no 
•vMemonthe  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other  did  he  dishonour  himself  by  any  whimsies, 
^e  consequeDce  of  which  was,  that  neither  following  the  fashitH),  nor  strikiug  the 
iiuagimition*  bCt  at  first,  had  neither  foilowen  nor  tdmireit;  but  every  where  clear 
•nd  every  whrrc  solid,  he  at  leiicth  worked  hi^  way,  and  afterwards  was  snbjr*  t  to 
no  revorses*  He  was  not  affected  by  the  new  fashions  in  pliilosophy,  who  leaned  upon 
none  of  the  old ;  nor  did  he  afford  ground  tor  the  aftfeMttaeks  of  envy  and  felly  by 
•ny  fanciful  hypothesis,  which,  when  i;rown  stale,  are  the  most  nauseous  of  all  things.' 

'  The  foregoing  reflections,'  says  Mr.  Stewart,  '  on  the  opposite  fates  of  these  two 
philosophers,  do  honour,  on  the  whole,  to  Warburton's  penetration ;  but  the  uuqua> 
nSed  panegjfiic  on  Locke  will  be  now  very  generally  allowed  to  furnish  an  additiaiial 
example  of  that  "  natioiml  spirit  which,"  accordintr  to  Hume,  "  forms  the  greatest  hap- 
pineuof  the  £ngU^>  and  leads  tin m  tu  bestow  on  aii  their  eaiineut  writers  such  praises 
wd  ■cdanwilwit  as  «wy  often  appeal  partial  lad  ewoirtff***  ^— Hit.  >« 
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drcmilmces  of  the  times  and  the  fortunes  of  the  writer,  that  a  jivti 
notkm  can  be  formed  of  their  spirit  and  tendency/  Hie  extraor*. 
dinary  interest  which  the  political  writings  of  Hobbes  excited  in  his 

own  age,  arose  almost  entirelv  from  the  political  events  by  wliich 
the  minds  of  men  were  then  agitated.    Now,  that  his  opinions  pos-" 
sess  no  other  interest  except  what  they  derive  from  their  iiitrinsie' 
value,  they  are  deservedly  fallen  into  neglect;  nor  can  it  be  the' 
wish  of  those  who  are  friends  to  religion  and  rational  liheity,  to. 
recal  them  into  notice.    In  other  respects,  however,  hi^  writings 
are  entitled  to  some  consideration :  he  was  a  man  of  a  powerful  aiid 
penetrating  understanding,  and  as  Mr.  Stewart^  with  8Q  lunvonted 
fbniiliaritjp  of  expreMioa  obatfves,  *  efea  when  be  tbinkf  most  mn. 
ttNindly  bimaelf,  baa'  that  power  of  $etting  hu  readers  a4hmking^ 
whicb  is  one  of  ihe  most  unequivocal  merka  of  original  genius.'  The 
great  antagonist  of  Hobbes,  in  bis  own  age,  was  Cudworth;  it  it 
priecipaily  againat  the  pbiloaophical  opiiuona  of  the  former  that  the 
ponderous  artillery  of  the  treatise  of  Immutable  Morality  end  lb» 
Intellectual  System  was  directed.    But  those  who  have  ceased  to 
think  about  the  opinions  of  the  Philosopher  of  MaLnesbun/,  are 
still  less  likely  to  think  much  about  Cudworlh's  refutation  of  them. 
Respecting  the  works  of  this  last,  indeed,  we  cannot  speak  with 
confidetR  c  ;  we  have  made  more  than  one  attempt  upun  tliem,  but 
always  found  ourselves  in  a  short  time  so  suflocated  with  learning, 
and  blinded  with  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  the  Alexandrine  philo- 
sophy, that  we  were  fain  to  desist.    Mr.  Stewart,  however,  tells 
us,  that  some  gold  may  nevertheless  be  found  in  Cudworth's  wri-. 
tings ;  and  we  bave,  in  fact,  no  doubti  that  those  who  wiab  to-make: 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  ancient  theories,  will  really  find  in. 
Um  naucb  that  is  vabtable. 

From  Cudworth  our  author  passes  to  the  continent ;  and  the» 
first  writer  whom  we  find  him  noticing  is  Montaigne ;  in  consider- 
log  whose  writings,  Mr,  Stewart  says — 

*  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  leave  entirely  out  of  the  account  what 
constitutes  (and  Justly  constitutes)  to  the  generality  of  readers,  the  prin- 
cipal charm  of  his  Kssays  ;  the  good  nature,  huinanity,  and  unaffected* 
sensibility  which  so  liTesistibly  «itach  us  to  his  cliaracter, — lending,  it 
must  be  owned,  but  too  uften,  a  fascination  to  his  talk,  when  he  cannot 
be  recommended  as  the  safest  of  companions.  Nor  do  I  lay  much  stress 
CD  the  inviting  frankness  and  vivacity  with  which  he  unbosoms  himself 
about  all  his  domestic  habits  and  concerns ;  and  whicb  render  bis  book 
so  expressive  a  portrait,  not  only  of  the  author  but  of  the  Gascon  couil* 
try  gentleman  two  hundred  years  ago.  1  have  in  view  chiefly  the 
miiiLite-ness  and  good  faith  of  his  details  concerning  his  own  personal 
qualities,  both  intelleciual  and  moral.  The  only  study  that  seems  ever 
10  have  eiigaged  his  attention,  wss  that  of  nm  f  and  for  this  he  was  sin* 
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^ularly  fitted  by  a  rare  combination  of'  that  talent  for  obsenration  wbic^ 
belongs  to  men  of  the  world,  with  tboee  habits  of  abstracted  reflexion, 
which  men  of  the  world  have  commonly  so  little  disposition  to  cultivate. 
**  I  study  myself,"  says  he,  **  more  than  any  other  subject ;  this  is  my 
ip«;taphystCy  this  is  my  natural  ph)lci!>ophy."  He  has  accordingly  pro- 
duced B  work  unique  in.  its  kind ;  valuable  iu  an  emineiit  degree,  as  an 
authentic  record  of  many  interesting  &cts  relative  to  human  nature; 
but  more  valuable  by  far,  as  holding  up  a  mirror  in  which  every  indi- 
iridual,  if  he  docs  not  see  iiis  own  image,  will  at  It-ast  occasionally  per- 
ceive so  many  traits  of  resemblance  to  it,  as  can  scarcely  tiail  to  incite 
his  curiosity  to  a  more  careful  review  of  himself.  In  this  respect,  Mon- 
taigne's writings  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  what  painters  call 
HtSket;  in  other  wonis^  of  tSoie  slight  sketches  which  were  originally 
designed  for  the  amusement  or  improvement  of  the  artist ;  but  wbicb» 
on  that  account,  are  the  more  likely  to  be  useful  in  developing-  the 
germs  of  similar  endowments  in  Qth^rs/*-?^. 

We  do  noteiaetly  see  the  connection,  nor  indeed  the  exact  sense 
ivbich  the  two  concluding  members  of  the  last  sentence  possess; 
but  the  account  which  is  here  given  of  the  writings  of  Montaigne 
iftiivety,  and  upon  the  whole  just.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
bis  writings  *  hold  up  a  mirror  in  which  we  are  likely  to  correct  the 
faults  of  our  minrls;  for,  like  other  vain  people,  Montai«];ne  seems 
to  have  prided  himself  u{x>n  his  defects  quite  as  iiuu  h  as  upon 
his  perfections.  Be  llus  as  it  may,  in  what  respect  the  qualities 
which  our  author  points  out  ran  jusiifv  him,  iii  [facing  Montaigne 
*  at  the  head  of  the  Frentli  w  riters  who  contributed,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  turn  the  tlioughts  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  subjects  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  mind/  re- 
quire more  explanation  than  Mr.  Stewart  seems  to  have  thought 
neceaaary.  According  to  the  principle  on  which  he  proceeds,  no- 
Hne  seems  to  be  draWn,  which  would  exclude  Chaucer  or  Shak- 
speare,  or  any  other  writer  whose  productions  evince  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature,  from  having  in  like  manner '  assigned 
to  them  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  history  of  modem  philosophy/ 
It  is  indeed  true,  to  use  the  words  of  his  friend  Charron,  that  Mon* 
taignc  indulged  himself  dans  une  pleine,  enti^re,  g^nereuse  et 
sei^neiirinie  liberie  d'osprit ;  and  his  writings,  consequently,  would 
naturally  rise  into  high  lavour  among  the  French  wits  of  later  times; 
but  this  hrdhf  liherty  of  fhink'nfrr  vvhich  he  excrrised,  was  plainly 
a  mere  caprice  of  his,  hanging  so  loosely  upon  Inm,  and  obviously 
so  little  founded  in  reason  or  rtti^  c  tion,  that  we  feel  some  diffi- 
culty in  supposing,  with  our  author,  that '  he  has  done  more  perhaps 
than  any  author  to  introduce  into  men's  houses  what  is  now  called  the 
nm  pkiiosophi/*  That  bis  writings  did  not  produce  thu  bad  effect 
upon  his- own  age,  or  upon  the  age  immediately  succeeding,  is,  we 
'  think. 
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tfaink,  unquestionable;  and  we  cannot  btitbope,  that  many  satis- 
factory explanatioBs  are-tobe  found  of  the  scepticism  by  which  tbo' 
eighteenth  century  was  sounfonunately  distinguished,  without  charg- 
ing any  part  of  it  upon  ^  writer  who  has  already  more  sins  to  answer 

for  than  his  friends  find  it  easy  to  excuse. 

We  have  said  thus  much  upon  the  subject  of  Montai^jnc,  led  awav, 
rather  by  the  kiuduess  whicli  we  feel  for  a  favourite  coQipanioii,  than 
by  the  importance  which  we  conceive  his  writings  possess,  with  re- 
ference to  the  history  of  metaphysics.  As  we  have  not  the  same  mo- 
tive for  expatiating  w\Mn\  the  subject  of  Charron — who  in  all  his 
qualities,  both  guuti  and  bad,  is  directly  opposite  to  Montaigne — we 
shall  pass  on  to  De  la  Rochefoucauld.  The  observations  which  M  r. 
Stewart  makes  upon  the  subject  of  this  last — ^as  is  the  case  with  most 
of  the  rapid  criticisms  with  which  the  Dissertation  before  us  abounds 
— are  in  themselves  sensible  and  pleasing ; ,  if  there  be  any  fault  to  be 
found  with  them,  it  is,  that  in  too  many  instances  they  are  irrelevant 
to  the  subject-matter  he  has  in  hand.  The  professed  object  of  the 
essay  now  before  us  is  to  give  a  view  of  the  progress,  not  of  morals 
an4  politics,  but  of  moral  and  political  philosophy.  And  accords 
ingly  it  was  not  required  of  him,  to  estimate  the  merits  of  every 
writer  whose  productions  may  seem  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected vvilh  moiahty  and  politics,  as  exhibited  in  the  practice  of 
mankind  at  different  periods  of  modern  history,  but  of  such  writers 
only  as  have  thrown,  or  attempted  to  throw  light  upon  ihe  abslrur.t 
principles  on  which  the  politics,  and  morals,  and  opuuuus  of  man- 
kind depend,  lliis  misapj)rehenbiou,  ot  what  we  conceive  to  be 
our  uutliur's  real  subject,  is  perhaps  not  so  great  in  liie  instance 
of  the  writer  whom  we  are  now  touching  upon,  as  in  Fenelon,  the 
Chancellor  de  FHdpital,  Cervantes^  Pascal^  and  many  others,  whom 
it  would  be  easy  to  name ;  because  De  k  Rochefoucauld  is  very 
commonly  considered  as  the  author  of  a  thettry  of  morals,  and  not 
merely  of  certain  opinions  respecting  the  motives  into  which,  speak- 
ing of  men  as  he  had  found  them,  their  actions  were  chiefly  resolvable. 
This  mistake  our  author  has  pointed  out  with  bis  usual  judgment* 

■  '  That  the  tendency  of  these  Maxims/  says  be,  '  is  upon  the  whole 

unfavourable  to  morality,  and  that  they  always  leave  a  disagreeable 
impression  upon  the  mind,  must,  I  think,  be  granted.  At  the  same  time 
it  may  be  fairly  questioned,  if  the  motives  of  the  author  have  in  gene- 
ral been  well  uiuier^itood,  either  by  his  admirers  or  ills  opponents.  In 
affirming  that  self-love  is  the  spring  of  all  our  actions,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  deny  the  reality  of  moral  distinctionSy 
as  a  philosophical  truth  :  a  supposition  quite  inconsistent  with  his  own 
fine  and  deep  remark,  that  hijpocmy  is  itstlf  an  homage  which  vice  pays 
to  virtue.  He  states  it  merely  ;is  a  fact,  which,  in  the  course  of  his 
experience  as  a  man  of  the  world,  he  had  found  vefy  generally  veriHed 
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in  the  Irigiber  daines  of  tockKy ;  and  vbich  he  was  indoced  to  vmouticci 

without  any  qualification  or  restriction,  in  onlar  to^ve  more  force  andr 

poignancy  to  his  satire/ — p.  83. 

The  justice  of  oar  author's  opinion  will  immediately  appear,  if 
our  readers  will  compare  the  eighty-first  and  eighty-third  maxims, 
ill  which  De  la  Rochefoucauld  compares  that  which  men  have 
tailed  friendshipy  with  the  feeling  which  alone  is  really  entitled  to 
the  name.  It  is  true  he  tells  us,  that  in  preferring  others  to  our- 
selves, we  are  only  consulting  our  own  taste  and  gratification; 
hut  to  niter  Irom  this  that  ^elf-love  is  tlieveforc,  in  his  opniion,  at 
the  bottom  even  of  our  most  disinterested  ieelings,  is  plainly  nothing 
more  than  a  verbal  grneralization.  We  were  glad  to  find  our 
author  vindicating  De  la  Ro(  hefoucauld  froni  so  senseless  and  sophis- 
tical an  opinion :  when  we  say  that  he  is  too  reserved  in  his  commen- 
dation of  the  admirable  good  sense,  as  well  as  good  taste,  which  the 
Maxmn  Moraiet  display,  we  are  perhaps  only  accusing  him  of  the 
enviable  fault  of  thinking  too  iavourably  of  mankind.  *  In  reading 
De  la  Rochefoucauld,'  says  he,  *  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
it  was  within  the  vortex  of  a  court  he  enjoyed  his  chief  opportuni- 
ties of  studying  the  world;  and  that  the  narrow  and  exclusive 
circle  in  which  he  moved  was  not  likely  to  afford  him  the  most 
favourable  specimens  of  human  nature/  We  know  not  how  this 
may  be,  but  we  think  that  there  is  scarcely  a  maxim  of  De  la 
Rochefoucauld,  but  may  be  verified  in  one  dpp:ree  or  other,  among 
all  classes  of  people  :  to  sav  that  each  jiarlicular  maxim  w  ill  be 
found  equally  true  in  the  case  of  every  nidividual  is  another  matter; 
but  there  are  few  of  them,  we  apprehend,  among  those  which  are 
of  a  nature  to  be  susceptible  of  general  application,  that  will  be 
found,  even  with  respect  to  the  best  of  us,  rchoHy  false.  However, 
we  have  said  ujore  than  enough  upon  the  subject  of  De  hi  Roche- 
Ibucauld ;  it  is  time  to  follow  our  author  into  his  remarks  upon  a 
writer  in  whose  works  we  shall  find  far  fewer  truths  tluin  among  the 
Maximet  Morales — we  mean  the  celebrated  Descartes;  a  persoi^ 
who  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  situation  in  the  history  of  modem 
philosophy,  that  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  bestowing  much 
more  attention  upon  him,  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  phiioso* 
phical  writings  would  perhaps  seem  to  require. 

*  The  power  of  reflection,'  says  Mr.  Stewart, '  it  Is  well  known,  ir  the 
last  that  unfolds  itself;  and  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  individually 
it  never  unfolds  itself  in  any  considerable  degree.  It  is  a  fact  equally 
certain,  that  long  before  the  period  of  life  when  this  power  besjins  to 
exercise  its  appropriate  functions,  the  understanding  is  already  pre- 
occupied with  a  chaus  Qt  opinions,  notions,  impressions,  and  associations, 
beafiDg  on  the  most  important  objects  of  humaa  inquiry;  not  to  men* 
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tioD  the  HuraiBerable  sottrcei  of  error  and  ddosioti  connected  with  the 

use  of  a  vernacular  language,  learned  in  infancy  by  rote,-and  identified 
with  the  first  processes  of  thought  and  perception.  The  consequence  is, 
that  when  man  begins  to  reflect,  he  finds  himself  (to  use  an  expression 
of  M.  Turgot)  lost  in  a  kibyriuth  into  which  he  had  been  led  blind- 
folded. To  the  same  purpose  it  was  long  ago  complained  of  by  Bacon^ 
•*  That  no  one  has  yet  been  found  of  so  constant  and  severe  a  mind,  as 
to  have  determined  and  tasked  himself  utterly  to  abolish  theories  and 
f  ommon  notions,  and  to  have  applied  his  intellect  nltoqether  smoothed 
aiid  even  to  particulars  anew.  Accordingly,  that  human  reason  which 
we  have  is  a  kind  of  medley  and  unsorted  collection,  from  much  trust 
and  much  accident,  and  the  childish  notions  which  we  tirst  drank  in. 
Whereas  if  one  of  ripe  age  and  sound  senses,  and  a  mind  thoroughly 
cleared,  should  apply  himself  freshly  to  experiments  and  particulan,  of 
him  better  things  were  to  be  hoped.** 

*  What  Bacon  has  here  recommended,  Descartes  attempted  to  exe- 
cute ;  and  so  exact  is  the  coincidence  of  his  vie'^vs  on  this  fundamental 
point  with  those  of  his  predecessor,  that  it  is  wiih  difficulty  I  can  per- 
suade myself  he  had  never  read  Bacon's  works.  In  the  prosecution  of 
tkis  undertaking,  the  first  steps  of  Dctcartes  are  pecoliarlj^  interesting 
and  instructive ;  and  it  is  tkeie  alone  which  merit  our  attention  and  pur*- 
suit.  As  for  the  details  of  his  system,  they  are  now  only  curious  af 
exhibiting  an  amusing  contrast  to  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  principle 
from  which  the  author  sets  out;  a  contrast  so  very  striking  as  to  justify 
the  epigrammatic  saying  of  D'Alembcrt,  that  **  Descartes  began  wit^ 
doubting  ui  every  thing,  and  ended  la  believing  that  he  had  left  nothing 
unexplained." ' — p.  90. 

A  method  of  philosophy,  recommended  by  Bacuii,  and  praised 
by  so  competent  a  judge  as  Mr.  Stewart,  necessarily  possesses  a 
weight  of  auliiouty  iii  Us  favour,  which  we  can  hardly  hope  to  lessen 
by  any  remarks  of  ours.  But,  however,  we  can  see  things  only 
the  light  in  which  they  appear  to  our  apprehension;  and  accord- 
ingly we  are  obliged  to  state,  that  aflter  an  attentive  consideratioa 
of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  and  of  the  views  upon  which  it  was 
projected^  we  are  sdll  incredulous  of  the  claim  which  either  of 
them  possesses  to  much  of  our  approbation.  Descartes  tells  us,  in 
his  Meditations,  that  having  shut  himself  up  in  a  peaceable  retire- 
ment, for  the  express  purpose  of  erecting  an  entirely  new  system 
of  philosophy;  he  began  by  dismissing  from  his  nnnd,  not  only 
all  the  theories  and  opinions  which  preceding  writers  had  delivered 
upon  the  subjects  of  his  inquiries,  but  moreover  all  those  common 
notions  and  axioms  which  mankind  had  till  then  regarded  as  self- 
evident  and  incontestable. 

*  I  will  suppose,'  says  be,  *  not  that  God,  who  is  the  sovereign  source 
of  truth,  but  that  some  evil  genius,  no  less  crafty  than  treacherous  and 
powerfuli  ha£  u&ed  ail  his  industry  to  deceive  me.    1  will  imagine  that 
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the  heavens,  the  air,  uid  earth,  colouts  and  sounds  and  figured,  and  all 
external  objects  are  mere  reveries ; — snares  laid  for  the  express  purpose 

of  pntrappinfT  ray  credulity.  I  will  consider  myself,  as  having  neither 
hands,  nor  eyes,  nor  flesh,  nor  blood  ;  as  having  no  senses,  in  short ; 
but  as  believing  in  all  things  contrary  to  reason.  I  will  obstinately 
adhere  to  this  opinion ;  by  which  means,  even  if  I  should  not  be 
8o  fortunate  as  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  any  truth,  at  least  I 
shall  be  able  so  to  suspend  my  judgment  as  to  avoid  the  admission  of 
error,  and  so  to  prepare  my  mind  against  the  acts  of  this  arch-deceiver, 
as  to  render  all  his  attempts  to  impose  upon  my  credulity,  fruitless/— 
Med.  i.  §  xiv. 

ITaviiig  in  this  manner  resolved  to  believe  in  nothing  except 
upon  demonstrative  evidence,  and  lo  reject  without  any  qualification 
whatever  should  appear  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  doubtful,  he 
proceeds  in  quest  of  some  truth  upon  which  he  may  rely  with  con- 
fidence. The  first  which  he  discovers  is,  that  he  thinks;  upon  this 
ti  lith,  then,  he  proposes  to  build  up  Iiis  system.  First,  he  deduces 
from  it  the  fact  of  his  own  existence  as  a  thinking  substance ;  and 
then  from  the  cleamesa  and  precision  with  which  be  wils  able  to 
conceive  the  existence  of  some  substance  more  perfect  than  himself, 
be  infers  the  fact  that  such  a  being  must  actually  havie  been  from  ' 
all  eternity.  Having  thus  proved  to  bis  own  satisfaction,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Deity,  he  argues  from  the  nature  of  those  attributcis 
which  he  must  necessarily  possess,  that  to  suppose  he  wou|d  per- 
mit us  to  be  deceived  by  the  faculties  with  which  he  h^s  endowed 
us,  is  a  contradiction ;  consequently  whatever  ideas  we  clearly  and 
instinctively  perrelve  must  necessarily  be  true.  In  this  manner, 
having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  from  the 
cl(  ar  conception  which  we  are  able  to  form  of  his  attributes,  and 
demonstrated  back  again  from  those  attributes,  that  whatever  w^e 
are  able  to  conceive  with  clearness  must  oi  necessity  be  truths^ 
Descartes  imagined  that  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  our  know- 
kdge  upon  grounds  not  lo  be  disputed^  and  proceeded  accordingly 
in  the  erection  of  his  superstructure. 

Sucbare  the  first  tiepsv/hkh  Descartes  took  towards  tbe  accom- 
plishment of  his  enterprize ;  it  would  be  superfluous  to  notice  the 
many  evident  errors  which  they  exbibit,  in  point  of  logic ;  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy  which  they  imply  are  worthy  of  more  attention 
perhaps ;  but  we  fear,  that  if  we  can  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart,  in 
designating  them  as  interesting  and  instructive^  it  is  only  by  turn- 
ing  his  expresston  towards  a  sense  which  is  the  opposite  of  that  in 
which  he  uses  it. 

Mr.  Stewart  dates  from  the  inventions  of  De?cartes  '  the  origin 
of  the  true  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.'    By  which,  if  he  means  the* 
philosophy  of  Berkeley^  or  Humci  or  Dr.  Reid,  tbe  fact  is  perhaps 
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correctly  stated ;  our  doubt  is,  with  respect  to  the  propriety  with 
which  the  expression  '  irue  philosophy'  is  used ;  and  the  reasons 
upon  which  we  ground  our  doiibt«),  will  partly  be  gntiicred  from  the 
remarks  which  we  shall  have  occaj^ion  to  otlcr  upDn  the  philoso- 
phical project  ulnch  we  have  just  been  explaining;  and  which,  in 
some  points  of  view,  our  author  seems  to  look  upon  witii  a  d^ree 
of  admiration  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  participate. 

To  begin  then  with  iliat  part  of  il  which  consisted  in  rejecting, 
without  distinction,  all  that  former  writers  had  thought,  and  trust- 
ing entirely  to  die  tmanitted  Hght  of  his  own  ummcanding  for 
the  attainment  of  truth;  when  we  consider  how  inconsiderable  . 
the  results  were,  and  s^  are,  by  which  the  labours  of  metaphy* 
'neat  writers  have  been  attended,  thb  practice  may  seem  not 
without  plausibility ;  but  the  advantages  of  it,  we  apprehend,  are 
only  in  appearance.  When  people  are  travelling  to  an  object  of 
which  they  do  not  know  before-hand  the  exact  position,  iliey 
cannot  expect  to  reach  it,  on  the  first  trial,  by  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  road.  For  a  similar  reason  we  cannot  always  march 
straight  forwards  to  our  objects  in  philosophy;  it  is  more  frequently 
only  by  examining  the  opinions  of  others,  and  observing  the  grounds 
and  causes  of  tlic  mistakes  which  they  committed,  that  we  are  our- 
selves conducted  eventually  to  the  truth.  But  even  were  it  other- 
wise, to  reject  the  experience  of  others  without  examination,  and 
to  uiuke  the  systematic  exclusion  of  their  opinions  an  essential  part 
of  our  plan,  would  not  seem  to  be  a' very  judicious  contrivance.  If 
the  reasons  on  which  they  are  grounded  be  wrong,  of  course  we 
are  not  obl^d  to  adopt  them ;  but  if  on  the  contrary  they  be  in  any 
respect  grounded  on  solid  foundations,  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
assistance  they  might  afford  merely  because  others  were  the  authors 
of  them,  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  a  writer  who  may  be  sus- 
pected of  having  other  feelings  to  gratify  besides  his  love  of  truth. 
But  it  may  be  asked  by  what  rule  are  we  to  dbtingulrii  between 
the  comparative  probabui^  of  the  many  contradictory  opinions 
that  we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  philosophers?  We  answer; . 
by  the  same  rule  by  which  we  distinguish  among  our  own  opinions ; 
and  he  w  ho  lias  not  the  presumption  to  suppose  himself  capable  of 
forming  a  judgment  upon  the  reasonings  of  otiiers,  ought,  we  ap- 
prehend, in  niost  instances,  to  have  the  modesty  to  be  very  doubt- 
ful about  his  own.  If  there  be  any  exceptions  to  tins  we  will 
venture  to  sav  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  subjects  manifestly 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  reason.  So  that  the  true  cou- 
cltuion  to  be  drawn  whenever  contradictory  opinions  in  philo- 
sophy may  be  supported  by  ecjually  probable  arguments,  is,  that 
those  who  maintain  them  are  alike  unprovided  with  the  necessary 
dbta  to  proceed  upon;  in  which  case  it  b  the  duty  of  a  sensible 
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man  not  to  rpf^ume  the  discussion  from  the  hegaaao^p  BM  Heflcarlef 
did,  but  rather  to  abandon  it  altogether. 

So  much  then  for  tliat  part  of  Descartes's  inetliod,  which  con- 
sisted in  rejecting  the  opinions  of  others;  and,  witli  respect  to  ilie 
partK  iilai  j)lan  whi(  li  lie  himself  attempted  to  execute,  we  are  so  far 
trom  acqnu  scing  in  the  apprubalion  which  Mr.  btewart  seems  dis- 
posed to  feel,  of  the  principle  on  -  which  it  rests,  that  we  cannot 
help  regarding  it  as  fovnded  upon  a  total  misconception  of  the  real 
olmKt  of  adence. 

The  bitunesB  of  natural  history  is  to  record  particular  foots,  and 
the  business  of  pbilosopby,  as  is  now  well  understood,  is  simply  to 
explain  them  by  others  more  general*  Accordingly,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  proper  object  of  that  part  of  the  science  of  the  miod, 
-which  is  usually  called  moral  phiioioph^f  is  to  ascertain  the  general 
principles  upon  which  our  particular  Jeelings  depend,  so  it  is  the 
business  of  what  is  called  logic  (taking  the  word  in  the  compre- 
hensive sen^e  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  ancients)  to  ^ive  a  similar 
account  of  our  opinions.  \V  hen  metaphysicians  shall  have  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishiJig  this,  so  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  nature  and  degree  of  evidence  which  naturally  be- 
longs to  tliese  last,  according  to  the  different  circumstances  con- 
nected with  tlie  respective  sources  from  which  our  various  opinions 
proceed,  they  will  have  fulfilled  every  thing  which  they  ouglii  to 
engage  themselves  to  perform.  How  far  die  assurance  which 
all  men  necessarily  feel  in  their  own  existence,  and  in  the  existence 
of  the  things  around  them,  in  the  truth  of  the  geometrical  axioms, 
and  so  forth,  be,  speculative/i/  speaking,  too  great  or  otherwise,  are  , 
points  which  beii^  endowed  with  other  faculties  may  determine, 
and  which  those  who  are  anxious  about  such  sort  of  questions  may 
discuss;  but  which,  whether  determinable  or  indeterminable,  have 
nothing  that  we  are  able  to  perceive  in  common  with  the  object  of 
real  and  legitimate  philosophy.  The  question  which  the  metaphy- 
sician has  to  ask  is  simply  this:  Whether  the  accomit  he  gives  of 
the  phenomena  he  attempted  toexplam  be  correct  in  point  of  fact? 
If  this  be  conceded  to  him  he  may  pile  his  arm»;  he  has  pei  tornK  d 
all  that  he  undertook  to  accomplish  :  those  who  still  continue 
doubtful  about  the  evidence  which  the  Almighty  has  thonuht  a 
sufficient  ground  for  their  belief,  may  state  their  diihcultie.s,  if  they 
please,  to  those  who  are  willing  to  examine  them,  but  they  have 
no  right  to  lay  either  the  blame  or  the  burthen  of  them  upon  phi- 
losophy. If  it  be  asked  how  do  we  know  that  there  is  an  earth 
and  a  heaven,  that  we  have  eyes  and  ears,  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  and  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part?  it  belongs  to  the 
province  of  the  metaphysician  to  furnish  the  information  which  is 
tequired;  but  if  the  inquiry  be  continued,  and  it  be  asked  accord-' 
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ing  to  Descartes;  but  how  do  know  that  neltlu  r  our  reason  nor 
our  i^nses  deceive  us?  he  may,  we  think,  vi  i  v  tairly  reply,  that 
these  are  questions  which  he  is  not  called  upon  to  answer,  and  that 
those  who  iiuenogate  him  concerning  them  have  mi^uiidtralood  ihu 
real  object  of  the  science  which  be  professes.  The  fonner  of  these 
quettionsy  however^  Descsrtes  seems  to  have  tboiigbt  of  little  or  no 
importancei  except  in  subordination  to  the  latter;  it  is  to  this  that 
be  points  the  interest  of  hb  reader^  and  the  conitequence  has  been, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  metaphysical  speculations  which  have 
attracted  attention  in  latter  years,  have  been  occupied  in  settling  a 
set  of  subtle  problems,  which  ^bether  reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
practicable  or  impracticable,  belong,  we  con«  eive^  to  a  sort  of 
transcendental  theoiogf,  and  not  to  any  thing  which  can  properly  ba 
called  science. 

Dr.  Reid,  we  remember,  observes  somewhere,  that  lie  believps 
there  is  no  itian  eiuiovved  with  a  turn  tor  metaphysical  disquisition, 
hut  lias  at  one  period  of  his  life  felt  the  doubts  which  Descarie« 
proposed  to  remove.  If  this  be  so,  it  only  shews  how  iutle  a  me- 
taphysical turn  of  mind  has  to  do  with  a  sound  judgment  in  philo-  ^ 
fophy:  for  we  cannot  but  tiiink  it  to  be  an  iaipuiation  upua  ihe 
good  sense  of  any  man  of  mature  age  to  have  been  ever  really  and 
leriously  bewildered  by  such  insipid  speculations.  If  once  we  sufK 
pose,  with  Descartes,  that  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  of  our 
reason^  tnay  be  made  a  questioB ;  that  the  existence  oiF  a  materidl 
woild,  and  the  truth  of  the  geometrical  axioms  are  points  that  may 
be  debated,  the  discussion  which  arises  is  manifestly  and  psrinm 
facte  indeterminable ;  because  the  only  testimony  by  which  we  cau 
decide  it  is  disqualified  by  the  hypothesis.  As  well  might  we  take 
out  our  eyes  to  examine  their  construction  as  hope  to  shew  by  re<i^- 
soning  the  abstract  credibility  of  our  reason.  No  doubt  it  is  possible 
to  conceive,  in  the  way  of  a  supposition, — for  we  may  conceive  any 
thing,  however  chimerical, — that  the  only  evidence  which  we  {x)s- 
sess,  or  are  even  able  ju  our  imaginations  to  require,  for  the  per- 
ception of  truth,  is  nevertheless  uncertain;  nature,  however,  has 
taken  care  that  we  shall  feel  it  to  be  quite  otherwise,  and  whoever 
asserts  that  he  believes  it  to  be  not  so,  either  unposing  upou  him- 
self, or  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  others. 

Abstractedly  such  speculations  as  tbe^e  which  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  are  merely  foolish;  and  if  they  were  confined  to  those 
who  interest  themselves  about  opinions  no  fiirtber  than  as  they  are 
matters  of  curiosity,  they  would  be  as  harmless  as  any  other  of 
those  '  laborious  effects  of  idleness,'  as  Cowley  phrases  it,  with 
which  idle  men  amuse  themselves.  But  when  they  are  promulgated 
by  authority,  as  questions  of  great  importance  to  determine  in 
iuorals  afui  philosophy^  and  debated,  as  such,,  with  seriousness  and 
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gravity  by  men  who  are  well  known  to  be  really  zealous  for  truth, 
the  agitation  ofthcai^  in  iliai  ca^e,  becomes  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  so  much  indifference.  We  do  not  wish  to  impute  blame  to 
Descartes  for  the  abuses  nvhich  have  ,beoi  made  by  others  of  his 
l^ilosophical  opimons^  nor  are  we  desirous  of  putting  any  uncha* 
ritable  coostruction  upon  the  motives  of  these  last$  but  we  think 
that  we  are  now  justified  by  experience  of  the  fact  in  saying,  that 
future  writers  will  do  well  to  give  the  matter  some  previous  consi- 
deration before  they  venture  upon  similar  experiments.  Tbe  truths 
which  Descartes  called  into  question  are  the  pillars  upon  which  all 
human  opinion  ultimately  rests;  and  before  he  gave  the  sanction  of 
his  then  celebrated  name  to  the  renewal  of  the  obsolete  discussion, 
as  to  the  safety  of  their  foundations,  it  would  have  been  praise- 
worthy in  him  to  consider  beforehand  a  little  more  maturely 
what  additional  security  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  otier.  It  is 
much  more  easy  to  doubt  that  which  is  certain  than  to  prove  that 
which  is  doubtful ;  mihi  enim,  says  a  more  acute  thinker  than  Des- 
cartes, uotL  lam  fuciie  m  ijitalem  venire  soiet  quare  verum  aliiiuid 
sit,  quam  quare  Jalsum.  But  the  chance  of  any  good  to  result  in 
the  former  case  bears  no  sort  of  proportion  to  the  injury  that  may 
possibly  be  occasioned.  For  to  take  the  instance  before  us, — sup* 
posing  Descartes  had  perfectly  succeeded  in  demonstrating,  after  a 
icieuHficai  manner,  the  propositions  which  he  affects  to  believe 
doubtful, — it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  to  what  useful  conclu- 
sion the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  such  truths  could  by  possibiliQr 
lead.  But  the  necessity  of  the  attempt  being  once  admitted  its 
failure  is  by  no  means  to  be  looked  at  with  equal  indifference; 
the  assumption  that  they  may  be  doubted  implies  that  they  require 
a  proof;  and  this  failinjj,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  it  necessarily  must  do,  indiscriminate  scep- 
ticism becomes  a  common-place,  which,  as  experience  has  proved, 
may  be  directed  to  subjects  that  are  of  more  importance  than  fhi" 
losophy  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

That  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  are  still  supposed  to  liang 
upon  the  questions  to  which  we  are  now  alluding,  are  merely 
verbal,  and  derive  all  their  weight  from  the  technical  language  in 
which  they  are  proposed,  we  are  folly  convinced.  But  when 
we  consider  how  little  Descartes  assisted  to  lay  the  shadows  by 
which  the  science  of  the  mind  has  been  haunted  ever  since  the 
publication  of  his  Meditations,  and  what  discredit  has  been 
brought  upon  it  in  consequence  of  his  rashuess,  we  certainly 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  looking  upon  him  as  a  writer 
to  whom  tlie  world  has  any  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay, — on 
the  score  of  metaphysics  at  least.  Neither  ctm  we  agree  in 
thinking  that  the  mistakes  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  point 
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<Nit  in  the  first  conceptkm  of  tbe  plan  which  Descartes  projected, 
was  in  an^  degree  redeemed  by  the  ability  displayed  in  the  al- 
lempt  which  be  made  to  .pet  it  into  execution  With  respect  to 
the  greater  number  of  his  opinions,  our  author  agrees  with  us  in 
thinking,  that  they  inhere  wild  and  extravagant;  but  still  he  seems  to 
imagine  that  Descartes's  metaphysical  writings  display,  in  general, 
great  power  of  genius;  we  confess  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
view  them  in  the  same  light ;  nor  do  we  thiek  that  tbe  instancea 
which  Mr.  Stewart  selects  as  specimens  of  his  author's  talents  for 
speculative  philosopky,  are  either  so  inipoitaut  or  so  origiual  as  to 
retire  a«iy  very  strong  expressions  ot  praise. 

•  *  Descarte'',*  Mr.  Stewart  tells  ns,  *  was  the Jirst  who  clearb/  saw  that 
our  idea  of  vund  is  not  direct  but  reiative,-—v*i\dU\c  to  the  various  opera- 
tions of  which  we  are  conscious  What  am  H  he  a&ks  in  hi:i  second 
mediiation:  A  thinking  being — that  is,  a  being  doubting,  knowing, 
aflirininjo:,  denying,  consenting,  refusing,  susceptible  of  pleasure  and' 
pain.  Of  all  tkese  t/iings  I  might  have  had  eou^ete  •experience  without  any 
pre!cions  acquaintance  uitk  the  lam  and  qualities  of  matter;  and  therefore 
it  is  impossible  that  the  stndy  of  matter  can  avail  me  aught  in  the 
study  of  myself.  This  accordingly  Descartes  laid  down  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple; thai  nothing  comprehensible  by  the  imagination  can  be  at  all  subser- 
vient  to  ike  knowledge  of  the  mnd;  and  that  the  sensible  images  involved 
in  alt  our  common  forms  of  speaking  conceraing  its  operations,  are  te 
be  guarded  against  with  the  most  anxious  care  as  tenJim^  to  confound, 
in  our  apprehension,  two  chutses  of  phenomena,  which  it  is  of  the  last 
importr^'u  e  to  distinmiish  accurately  from  each  other.' — '  If  anything/ 
he  C()iiiii>ues,  '  can  add  to  our  admiration  of  a  train  of  thought,  mani- 
festing in  its  author  so  unexampled  a  triumph  over  the  strongest  pre- 
judices of  sense,  it  is  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  its  having 
first  occurred  to  a  young  man  who  had  spent  years,  commonly  devoted 
to  academical  study,  amid  the  dissipation  and  tumult  of  camps.  No- 
thing could  make  this  conceivable  but  the  very  liberal  education  which 
he  had  previously  received  under  the  Jesuits  at  their  College  of  la 
Fl^che,  where  we  are  told  that,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  was  so  distinguished 
by  habits  of  deep  mediiatiou,  that  he  went  among  his  companions  by  the 
name  of  the  philosopher.  Indeed  it  is  only  at  that  early  age  that  suck 
habits  can  be  cultivated  with  success.'T— p.  94. 

Now  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  approbation  ^ich  Mr« 
Stewart  bestows  upon  the  greatness  of  Descartes's  merits^ns  explained 
in  the  extract  just  given,  is  expressed  with  much  more  emphasis  than 
the  reasons  which  he  states  render  neoenaiy.'  To  deKiibe  the  rea- 
soning of  a  writer  as '  an  ttnerampled  triumph  over  the  strongest  pre- 
judices  of  sense'  would  be  an  exaggerated  expression,  in  almost  any 
'Case;  and  with  respect  to  the  particular  *  train  of  thought'  to  which 
it  is  in  the  present  instance  applied^  we  doubt  whether  it  be  quite 
correct  in  point  of  fact.  When  our  author  points  out  Descartes 
ns  '  being  tlie  Jirst  who  dearly  saw  that  our  idea  of  mind  is  not 
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diract  but  feiative, — relative  to  the  various  operatitiiis  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  and  who  accordingly  laid  it  down  as  a  first  princi- 
ple^  that  nothmg  comprehensible  by  the  imagination  can  be  at  all 

subservient  to  the  knowledge  of  mind;*  we  own  (even  sup- 
|)08ii»g  the  fart  to  be  as  here  statpri,  that  Descartes  icas  the  first 
^vho  saw  this)  that  we  see  nothing  m  the  discovery  which  iwy  man 
of  good  sensi%  n  hose  ideas  liad  not  been  confused  by  mtiUphysical 
distinctions,  might  not,  without  any  extraordinary  etioi  t  of  medi- 
tation, base  arrived  at.  As  a  proof  of  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  a  proof  that,  in  point  of  fact,  Descartes  was  not  the  Jint 
who  perceived  these  incontcstible  truths,  we  may  adduce  the  foU 
lowing  passages  which  occur  to  us,  from  the  writings  of  Cicero. 
Non  valet '^aidum  atdmus,  ut  se  ivsum  videt;  at  utocuius,  sese. 
non  videnSf  alia  cernit,  Non  viuet,  auttm,  quod  mininum  est, 
formam  suanu  Foriasae;  9ed  id  quo(/ue:  sed  relinquemus ;  vm 
cerlCy  sagaeitatem,  memonamf  motum,  cderitatmn,  videt.  Qu& 
jfacie  gutdeni  sitf  aut  uln  habitet,  ne  ^uarendum  guidem  e$t.  And 
jn  another  place:  Sic  mentem  komtms,  quamvis  earn  non  videa$, 
Dettm  non  vides,  tamen  ut  Deum  amoscis  ex  operihm  sic  er 
memoria  rerum  et  ittventione,  Sec.  We  think  the  above  quotation^ 
sufficiently  prove  that*  Descartes  was  not  the Jirst  who  perceived  that 
our  idea  of  mind  was  relative;*  and  although  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers may  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  lay  down  formiilly  ns  a 
first  principle  that  *  nothing  comprehensible  by  the  lUKii^i nation  can 
be  at  all  subservient  to  the  knowieds;e  of  mind  :'  yet  so  iully  aware 
were  some  ot  them  of  the  principle  itself,  that  the  same  admira- 
ble w  riter  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  and  who  in  his  philoso- 
phical works  may  oencrally  be  considered  as  speaking  the  senti- 
ments of  a  school,  urges  this  very  topic  iu  his  first  Tusculan 
as  an  aigiunent  to  refute  the  objections  of  those,  who  denied  the 
immortaiity  of  the  soul  merely  from  the  difficulty  which  they  found 
in  conceiving  it  to  exist  in  a  state  of  separation  from  tlie  body« 
We  may  also  observe,  that  wheft  Descartea  defines  himself  to  be 
*  a  doubting,  knowing,  affirming,  denying  being/  and  so  on,  and 
affirms  that  he  might  have  learned  this  without  any  previous  expe- 
rience of  tke  lam  andauaUties  of  matter,  be  would  have  found 
it  difficult,  we  apprehena,  to  make  good  liis  assertion,  except  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas.  It  is  true,  a  knowledge  of  our 
minds  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  '  stftdyin;]:  matter;*  but  if  our 
author  agrees  with  Descartes  in  tlmikm'j;  that  we  \v,'vj;ht  have  dis- 
covered the  atlributcs  ot  our  minds,  independently  ot,  and  previ- 
ous to,  the  exercise  of  our  external  senses,  he  must  iiave  lo  his 
eye,  we  suspect,  some  theory  of  his  own  upon  the  subject^  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

We  think  it  uuuecessary  to  say  mote,  lu  cxcu^itj  lor  nut  feeling 
'  •■  •   '  4.  .  ,  all 
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ill  the  admiration  which  Mr.  Stewart  expresses  for  the  'fititt  of 
thought'  which  appears  to  him  *  so  unexampled  a  triumph  over  the 
strongest  prejudices  of  sense.'  Before  we  conclude  our  strictures 
upon  his  account  of  the  Cartesian  Philosophy,  we  may  perhaps  as 
well  notice  one  or  two  other  inaccuracies  into  which  we  think  he 
has  fallen  in  the  estimate  of  its  merits.   Mr*  Stewart  ohaervea^ 

'  Among  the  principal  articles  of  the  Cartesian  Philosophy  which  are 
now  incorporated  with  our  prevailing  and  must  accredited  doctrines,  the 
k>lio\vini^  seem  to  be  chieflv  entitled  to  notice. 

*  1.  His  lumino!]s  expo*>ilion  ol  tlie  common  logical  error  of  at- 
tempting to  define  words  which  expieNi  notions  too  simple  to  admit  of 
analysis.  Mr.  Locke  claims  this  improvemenl  as  entirely  bis  own ;  but. 
the  merit  of  i(  unquesdonably  belongs  to  Descartes,  alihough  it  mustf 
be  owned  that  he  has  not  sufficiently  attended  to  it  In  his  own  re* 
searches. 

'  2.  His  observations  on  the  different  classes  of  onr  prejudire*^ ; 
particularly  on  the  t  riors  to  which  we  are  liable  in  consequence 
of  a  careless  use  oi:  language  as  the  instrument  of  thought — the 
greater  part  of  these  observations,  if  not  the  whole,  had  been  pre- 
viously hinted  at  by  Bacon ;  but  tbey  are  expressed  by  Descartes  with 
greater  precision  and  simplicity,  and  in  a  style  better  adapted  to  tb« 
taste  of  the  present  age. 

*  3.  The  paramount  and  indisputable  authority,  which  in  all  our 
reasonings  concerning  the  human  mind,  be  ascribes  to  the  evidence  of 
consciousness. 

*  4.  The  most  important,  however,  of  all  his  improvements  in  meta- 
physics, is  the  distinction  which  he  has  so  clearly  and  so  strongly  drawn 
between  the  pnmary  and  the  secondaty  qualities  of  matter.  This  dis- 
tinction was  not  unlcnown  to  some  of  the  ancient  schools  in  philosophy  ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  rejected  by  Aristotle  and  by  the  schoolmen;  and 
it  was  reserved  for  Descartes  to  place  it  in  such  a  light,  as  (with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  sceptical  or  rather  paradoxical  theorists)  to 
unite  the  opinions  of  all  succeeding  inquirers.  It  may  be  proper  to 
add,  that  the  epithets  primary  and  tteoniary,  now  universally  employed 
10  mark  the  distinction  in  question,  were  first  introduced  by  Locke ;  a 
circumstance  which  may  have  contributed  to  throw  into  the  sha  !  %  tho 
merits  of  those  inquiress  who  had  previously  struck  into  the  same 
path.'  (p.  9i>.) 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  second  and  third  of  the  articles  which 
Mr.  Stewart  here  enumerates,  we  might  perhaps  pass  them  over 
in  silence  ;  '  to  express  with  greater  precision  and  simplicity,  and 
in  a  style  betli  r  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  present  aire/  the  ob- 
servations of  anotiier,  uu  doubt,  may  sometimes  be  reuiiermg  great 
service,  but  it  is  not  exactly  to  be  meiiUuiicd  among  a  writer's  con- 
tributions to  the  prevailing,  and  accredited  doctrines  oj  philosophy , 
With  regard  also,  to  the  *  pai  amount  and  indisputable  authority 
which  iu  all  our  reasonings  concerning  the  human  mind,  he  ascribes 
I.      '  s2  to 
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to  the  evidence  of  consciousness/ — if  Descartes  had  simply  said, 
that  we  c?in  have  no  knowledge  of  any  kind  except  by  means  of 
those  leeimgs  and  ideas  of  which  we  are  conscious;  he  ^v<Juld  not 
indeed  have  made  a  very  original  and  profound  rttuark;  but,  liow- 
ever,  he  would  have  made  a  just  one.  BiU  the  pecuiianty  of 
Descartes's  opinions  on  the  subject  of  consciousness  consists  ii> 
supposing,  that  truth  is  not  merely  made  known  to  us  by  means  .of 
consciousne»9  wbich  would  be  a  lelf-endent  obserfation ;  but 
that  it  eattentially  and  bj/  defiuUum  depends  upon  this  last;  in  such* 
a  manner  as  that  whatever  ideas  we  perceive  with  clearness  and 
piedsion,  are  necessarily  true.  This  doctrine  approaches,  we  are 
aware,  very  nearly  to  what  may  be  called  the  leading  article  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Dr.  Reid:  Mr.  Stewart^  however,  is  hasty  in 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  it  is  on  tliat  account '  admitted  into  the 
prevailing  and  accredited  doctrines'  of  the  present  day;  and  per- 
haps still  more  precipitate  in  concluding  that  it  is^  for  the  same 
reason,  true. 

Our  author  is  K\ho  hardly  correct  in  stating  that  the  merit  of 
having  first  noted  the  error  of  attempting  *  to  define  words  too 
simple  lo  admit  of  analysis  belongs  unquestionably  to  Descartes 
rather  than  lo  Locke.*  We  can  easily  conceive,  that  both  the  one 
and  the  oilier  may  deserve  the  praise  of  having  made  this  useful 
obscivatiou,  but  iht  praise  oi  liavmg  made  it Jirst  belongs  in  reality 
to  neither.  Andrew  Cisalpine,  a  writer  whose  fame  was  by  no 
ineani  extmguisbed  in  the  time  of  Descartes,  in  his  boojc 
*  Peripatetkorum  quuHomm  iibri  quinque,*  on  the  subject  of  the 
JPhilosophia  prmOf  lays  down  the  canon  here  alluded  to^  in  a  vefy 
philosophical  manner;  and  refers  it,  if  we  remember  rightfy,  to 
Ari*totie,.who  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Metaphysics,  more  than 
once  observes,  that  the  nature  of  simple  ideas  is  not  to  be  dis* 
covered  by  reasoning  and  definition.* 

Mr.  Stewart  is  also,  we  conceive,  incorrect  in  stating  that  the 
distinction  which  Descartes  pointed  out  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  qualities  of  matter,  though  known  to  some  of  the 
ancient  schools  of  philosophy  in  Greece,  was  afterwards  rejected 
by  Aristotle,  Upon  what  passage  in  Aristotle's  works  Mr.  Stewart 
grounds  this  assertion,  he  docs  nut  mention ;  but  the  folIov\'ing  quo- 
tation win  shew  that  if  Aristotle  really  be  guilty  ot  tlie  error  which 
is  attributed  to  him,  he  incurred  it  with  his  eyes  open  ;  lor  we 
think  the  distinction  between  the  objective  and  subjective  reahty  of 
our  perceptions,  is  as  plainly  pointed  out  in  ArirtoUe's  Metaphysics 
as  in  any  of  the  passages  which  owwthor  adduces  from  Descartes* 
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*  Tlmt  tlie  immediate  objects  of  our  perceptions,  as  well  ••  our 
perceptiom  themselves,  do  not  really  exist,  is  perhaps  true ;  for 
wese  are  afiections  and  actions  of  tfie  percipient ;  but  that  the  tub- 
stances  which  cause  sensation  in  us,  should  not  really  exist,  is  im* 
possible*  For  sensation  does  not  come  of  itself  into  the  mind,  hat 
there  is  something  besides  sensation  which  much  necessarily  exist 
previously  to  it.  ^  For  that  which  causes  motion  must  necessarily 
precede  the  motion  that  it  communicates ;  nor  is  this  the  less  true 
because  these  two  arc  relative  to  each  o|her/*  We  can  hardly 
believe  that  a  writer  vvfio  appears  to  have  understood  thus  accu- 
rately the  reasons  upon  which  the  distiinnion  between  tlie  primary 
and  secondary  qyalities  of  matter  is  tounded,  should  nevertheless 
have  rejected  ike  distinction  itself ^  in  the  unrestricted  sense  which 
the  words  of  Mr.  Stewart  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  One  word 
more  upon  tlie  subject  of  this  famed  distinction,  and  we  have  done. 

Those  wiio  are  familiar  witli  the  writings  ut  Mr.  Stewart  will 
probably  have  observed  that  he  entertains  no  very  profound  respect 
for  the  character  of  our  English  teats  of  learning ;  '  immoveably 
moored  to  the  same  station/  to  use  his  own  ingenious  illustration^ 
'  by  the  strength  of  their  cables  and  the  weight  of  theur  anchors/ 
he  seems  to  thbk  them  of  no  other  use  than  to  enable  *  the  historian 
of  die  human  mind  to  meastire  the  rapidity  of  the  current  by  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  borne  along.'  We  certainly  do  not  feel 
ibttered  by  the  opinion  here  expressed  of  the  seminaries  in  which 
we  received  our  education  ;  but,  however,  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Stewart  on  this  score.  Considering  universitie*?  in  the  light 
in  which  he  views  them,  as  mere  societic  5  of  leanu  d  nwn  inro!  |m- 
ratcd  for  the  purpose  of  f;u  ilitating  the  progress  of  snt  nee  and 
rearing  a  «?uccession  of  professors  and  philosophers,  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  he  should  see  much  to  disapprove  of,  in  institutions 
that  are  manifestly  projtcted  witii  a  view  to  niauy  ntlu  r  objects. 
But  allhougli  Mr.  Stewart  is  at  liberty  to  think  lowJy  of  the  use- 
fulness of  our  universities,  he  ought  still  to  speak  of  them  with  fair- 
ness ;  and  not  shew  a  disposition  to  find  fault  upon  imperfect  evi* 
dence*  '  On  this  account,  we  were  sorry  to  observe  that  his  preju* 
dices  should  have  made  him  so  far  foiget  the  liberalily  which  he 
displays  upon  most  subjects,  as  the  following  passage  seems  to 
imply: — 

*  So  slow,'  says  be,  speaking  of  the  distinction  between  the  primary  and 
Meeandary  qualaiet,  *  is  the  progress  of  good  sense,  when  it  has  to  struggle 
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4i^inst  (he  prejudices  of  the  learned,  that  u  lately  lis  17)8,  the  |>ara(lox 
so  clearly  explained  and  refuted  by  Descartes,  appears  to  have  kept 
some  footing  in  that  University  from  which,  about  thirty  years  before, 
Mr.  Locke  had  been  expelled.  In  a  paper  of  the  Guardian,  givinr^  an 
account  of  a  visit  paid  by  Jack  Lizard  to  his  mother  and  sisteris,  ailcr  a 
year  and  a  bdfs  residence  at  Oxford,  the  following  precis  is  givea  of 
hh  logical  attainment.  **  For  the  first  week  (it  is  said)  Jack  dealt 
^vholly  in  paradoxes.  It  was  a  common  jest  with  him  to  pinch  one  of 
his  sister's  lap-dogs  and  afterwards  prove  he  could  not  feel  it.  When 
the  E;irls  were  sorting  a  set  of  knots,  he  would  demonstrate  to  them  that 
»ll  the  ribbons  were  of  the  same  colour;  or  rather,  5«iys  Jack,  of  no 
colour  at  all.  My  Lady  Lizard  herself,  though  she  wa^  not  a  little 
pleased  with  her  son's  improvement^  was  one  day  almost  angry  with 
|iim  I  for  having  accidentally  barnt  her  finger  as  she  was  lighting  the 
lamp  of  her  tea-pot,  in  the  midst  of  her  anguish,  Jack  laid  hold  of  the 
opportunity  to  instruct  her,  that  there  wss  no  such  thing  as  heat  in  the 
•fire.'"— p.  97. 

What  the  state  of  logical  sdence  may  have  been  at  the  univefsitir 
of  Oxford  in  the  year  17 IB,  we  do  not  ^|>reteiid  to  know,  nor  are 
yte  solicitous  to  inquire ;  but  that  a  writer  so  much  above  the  in- 
fluence of  vulgar  fpeliiigs  as  the  author  before  us  generally  is,  should 
^levertheless,  in  a  grave  dissertation  upon  the  progress  of  philo- 
sophy, venture  to  <.it  iluce  any  conclusion  whatever  upt)u  the  subject 
on  such  slight  grounds  as  are  here  stated,  has,  we  confess,  made  us 
also  moraKze  '  upon  the  slow  progress  of  good  seuse  wheu  it  iias  to 
struggle  with  the  prejudices  of  the  learned/ 

in  llie  lirst  plaee^  the  metaphysical  opinions  willi  which  Jack 
lizard  atiius^d  his  mother  and  sisters,  are  surely  not  given  by  Mr. 
Addison  as  a  pneis  of  the  attainments  to  be  made  by  those  wha 
were  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford  at  the  time  when  he 
yna  writing;  and  supposing  them  to  be  the  only  acquisitions 
which,  after  a  year  and  a  half's  residence,  Jack  had  obtained^ 
this  would  only  prove  how  little  proficiency  he  must  have  made 
in  the  philosophy  which  he  had  been  taught.  For  we  think 
we  may  take  upon  ourselves  to  say,  that  neither  Aristotle  nor  the 
schoolmen,  nor  any  sect  of  philosophers  as  yet  heard  of^  ever 
maintained  that  /np-dng.s  tcJien  pwched  feet  no  pain.  As  to  the 
Toung  philosopher's  belief  that  the  colour  was  not  in  the  ribbon, 
nor  the  heat  in  the  lire,  we  apprehend  it  to  be  sound  doctrine, 
and  obviously  borrowed  more  iramedialely  from  that  writer  whom, 
Mr.  Stewart  takes  an  opportunity  of  sarcastically  observing,  the 
University  of  Oxford  hud  expeiied  thirty  years  before.  As  if 
the  University  of  Oxford  had  any  exclusive  reasou  to  blush  for 
having  yielded  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  to  the  violence 
of  an  arbitraiy  ruler  J  The  act  itself  was  not  the  act  of  the  Uni- 
versity, but  of  James  the  Seicond,  by  whose  express  command,  and 
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•under  the  peremptorj  fiuthority  of  whose  written  warrant,  ds  Vmiiif 
of  Christ^churekf  the  expulston  look  place.  Whether  James  coiild 
iep^lly  insbt  upoli,  compliance  v^*e  are  not  sufficiently  acqwiiiited 
wilb  the  sybject  to  decide.  It  is  however  evident,  from  the  cor- 
respondence which  took  place,  that  the  college  unwiliingly  siih- 
mitted  as  to  a  measure  wliicli  it  could  npt  resist  without  nf>viously 
coinproiTiisirior  the  peace  and  ^^nfetv  of  its  m^smbers;  an^  under 
sucli  cue  nti  IS  lances  to  designate  Oxtord,  not  by  its  proper  name, 
nor  by  any  epilliet  of  civility,  but,  periphrastieally,  as  the  Vrii' 
rer.siti/  zc  hich  expelled  J^ocke,  is  we  really  thnik  neiilicr  ppidid  nor 
courteous. 

The  writers  wlio  next  pass  in  review  are  Gassepdi,  Malebranclio, 
and  the  author*  of  the  j4rt  de  Peiiser.    The  criticisms  which  Mr. 
litewart  passes  upon  their  writings  are  lively  and  elegant,  and  such 
as  will  probtbly  conduce  to  render  hb  essay  more  acceptable  to  the 
general  reader,  than  a  graver  view  of  bis  subject  miebt  bave  done. 
.But  his  subject  is,  a  review  of  the  progress  of  Philosophy  in  * 
Europe;  aqd  on  this  accouiit,  whatever  pleasure  we  may  have 
received  from  the  characteristic  observations  which  he  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  his  authors,  and  the  literary  anecdotes  with 
which  he  intersperses  his  strictures,  still  we  cannot  help  saying,  that 
they  take  up  room  which  might  have  been  occupied  by  more  ap- 
propriate matter.    It  is  the  absence  of  this  of  which  w  e  complain, 
aud  not  the  presence  of  the  other.   Those  who  have  read  the  w  orks 
of  Malebrancfie  and  ( iassendi,  will  learn  nothing  more  of  their  phi' 
iosophy  than  they  were  previously  acquainted  with ;  and  those  w  ho 
have  not  read  them,  will  find  it  difficult,  we  think,  eveu  to  under- 
stand the  exact  scope  of  many  of  our  aulhor's  observations.  In 
saying  tliis,  we  speak  from  experience  of  the  fact;  for  we  have 
read  Malebranclie  and  have  not  read  Gassendi;  and  as  our  know- 
ledge of  the  philosophical  tenets  of  the  former  was  in  no  respect 
increased,  so  neither  was  our  ignorance  of  the  writings  of  the 
latter  at  all  removed,  by  the  view  which  our  author  has  taken  of 
them.   In  the  praise  which  he  bestows  upon  the  Recherche  de  la 
f^eriUf  we  heartily  acquiesce ;  with  the  exception,  perhaps^  of  the 
Art  de  Penm'f  it  is,  we  think,  the  best  philosophical  work  in  the 
Fnench  language,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Essay  tipon  the 
Human  U nderstatiding,  at  least  equal  to  any  metaphysical  produce 
tton  that  is  to  be  found  in  ours.   Tlie  argimients  by  which  Male- 
branche  endeavours  to  shew  that  our  knowledge  of  a  material 
world  is  only  occasional  and  intermediule,  1^  founded,  we  think, 
upon  a  mucii  more  philosophical  view  of  the  subject  than  Berkeley's 

*  Tite  autlior  of  titi*  admirable  treatise  is  eommonty  sopposed  to  be  Antliony  Ar< 
n-iiiild,  to  wlmni  our  author  ascribes  it;  we  may,  however,  just  notice  thnt  liaillct,  in 
|iit  Jugicnew  des  Snvans,      i.  p.  b%,  imputes  it  to  a  petsen  ot  tli«  oiune  ai  le  Bon. 
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theoiy,  to  which  it  very  neady  approadwt ;  and^alibcMigh  the  argn- 
neots  by  whtcli  he  supports  his  opinons  are  not  put  into  so  logical 
a  shape  and  kept  so  close  together  as  in  the  writings  of  the  latter, 
yet  Malebranche  reasons  much  the  more  accurately  of  the  two, 
and  exhibits  a  much  more  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the 
real  grounds  of  his  argument.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  upon 
which  w«e  hope  to  have  an  opporuiuity  of  speaking  more  at  large 
on  a  future  occasion ;  Mr.  Stewart  promises  us  a  sequel  to  the 
Dissertation  now  before  us,  in  winch  the  writings  of  Berkelc)^  and 
Hume  will  probably  occupy  a  prominent  situation. 

With  the  expectation  of  being  shortly  gratified  by  the  fulfilment 
of  this  promise,  we  shall  now  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close.  We 
.owe  Mr.  -  Stewart  many  thanks  for  the  amusement  which  he  has 
afforded  us :  to  make  any  apologies  for  the  freedom  which  we 
liave  token  of  differing  from  him  in  opinion  on  so  many  occasions, 
would  be  paying  him  a  compliment^  which^  we  are  persuaded,  he 
himself  would  think  unnecessary. 


Art.  III. — The  Hutory  of  Java.  By  Hiomas  Stamford  Baffles, 
Esq.  late  Lieut.-Govemor  of  that  Island  and  its  Dependencies, 
F.  R.S.  and  A.  S.  &c.  In  two  Volumes,  with  a  Map  and 
Plates,   pp.  1072.   London.    181 7. 

Tj^EELLNGS  of  regret  have  accompanied  us  through  the  perusal 
of  much  the  greater  part  of  these  two  bulky  volumes — ^that  one- 
of  the  finest  islands  in  the  world  should,  with  so  little  ceremony 
as  it  would  seem,  have  been  cons^ed  over  to  its  former  oppres-^ 
sors.  Perhaps,  however,  on  this  point  neither  Governor  Raffles 
nor  ourselves  will  be  admitted  as  competent  judges ;  there  may 
have  been,  and  doubtless  were,  substantial  reasons  on  general  prin- 
dples  of  policy  for  forcing  on  the  Dutch  the  re-possession  of  an 
island,  <  tlie  loss  of  which  was  no  immediate  or  pontive  evil  to 
them.' 

*  For  many  years'  (it  is  Mr.  Raffles  who  speaks)  *  prior  to  the  British 

expedition,  Holland  hiui  derived  little  or  no  advantage  frora  the 
nominal  sovereignty  which  she  continued  to  exercise  over  its  internal 
affairs.  All  trade  and  intercourse  between  Java  aiui  Europe  \v:is  inter- 
rupted aud  nearly  destroyed  ;  it  added  notiiiug  to  the  commerciai  wealth 
or  the  naval  means  of  the  mother  country ;  the  controul  of  the  hitter  over 
the  agents  she  employed  had  proportionally  diminished ;  she  continued 
to  send  out  governors,  counsellors,  and  commissioners,  but  she  gained 
from  their  inquiries  little  information  on  the  causes  of  her  failure,  and 
no  aid  from  their  exertions  in  improving  her  resources,  or  retarding  the 
approach  of  ruin.  The  colony  became  a  burthen  on  the  mother 
couulry  instead  ui  asbisung  her,  and  the  Company  which  had  so  lung 
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^mraed  it,  being  itielf  ruined,  thvew  the  load  of  its  debts  end  obligs- 
tions  on  the  rest  of  the  nation/ 

The  Commission  which,  in  I790|  was  sent  out  to  ascertain  the 
real  state  of  the  Company *s  finances,  reported  the  arrears  of  their 
<lebt  to  aqnotmt  to  about  eighty-five  millions  of  florins;  and  di^ 

observe — 

*  When  we  take  a  view  of  our  chief  possession  and  establishment, 
and  when  we  attend  to  the  real  situation  of  the  internal  Trade  of  India, 
the  still  increasing  and  exorbitant  rates  of  the  expenses,  the  incessant 
tvant  of  cash,  the  mass  of  paper  money  in  circuiaiion,  the  unrestrained 
peculations  and  faithlessness  of  many  of  the  Company't.  servants,  the 
consequent  clandestine  trade  of  foreign  nations,  the  perfidy  of  the  native 
princes,  the  weakness  and  connivance  of  the  Indian  governmenr,  the 
excessive  expenses  in  the  military  department  and  for  the  public  de- 
fence ;  in  a  word,  when  we  take  a  view  of  all  this  collectively,  we 
jshould  almost  de  spair  of  heinc?  able  to  fuiSl  our  task,  if  some  persons  of 
great  talents  and  ability  among  the  Directors  had  not  stepped  forward 
to  devise  means  by  which,  if  not  to  eradicate,  at  least *to  stop  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  corruption,  and  to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  the  Com* 
.pany/^iafrod.  p.  xxxi. 

Am  these  Commissioners  did  not  consider  the  afiairs  of  the  Com- 
pany to  be  quite  hopeless,  the  Directors^  *  men  of  great  talents  and 
ability,'  among  o&r  sagacious  measures,  curtailed  the  salaries 
of  their  civil  servants,  which  were  already  far  tQO  small  to  enable 
them  to  live  honestly,  and  keep  up  that  appearance  which  is  so  * 
essentially  necessary  where  a  few  hundreds  are  to  lord  it  over  as 
Vnany  millions — as  if  n>en,  who  bnd  fled  from  a  state  of  poverty  in 
Europe,  would  subuut  to  remain  lu  the  same  state  among  the  tepid 
swamps  of  Batavia  and  Bantam,  and  to  sweat  and  groan  under  velvet 
coats  and  pinsh  breeches  in  an  ( rjuinoctial  climate  and  under  a  ver- 
tical sun,  with  the  dady  dread  and  monthly  certamty  of  a  fever,  a  flux, 
or  a  quotidian  ague!  The  evils  which  must  have  resulted  from  this 
econoaiical  system  are  fully  stated  by  Mr.  Uafllcs ;  (Introd.  p.  xli ;) 
but  the  final  expiration  of  the  Company  followed  so  closely  on  the 
heels  of  these  sage  regulations,  as  not  to  allow  them  time  to  operate. 
Awtber  pho  was  then  adopted :  the  councils  of  the  French  pre- 
vailed in  Hollaod,  and  Daendels,  thie  creature  of  Buonaparte;  was 
eent  out  to  see  whether  any  and  what  spoils  could  be  collected  from 
this  once  splendid  seat  of  the  Oriental  empire  oft  the  Batavian  re- 
public. This  man  succeeded  in  raising  a  larger  revenue  from  the 
island  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  been  able  to  do,  but  it  was 
effected  by  *  forced  services  and  contingents,  and  all  the  tyranny 
which  they  render  necessary/  He  tells  his  employers,  indeed,  that, 
in  the  midst  of  the  disnstrous  circumstances  wiih  which  he  was 
surrounded, — '  lie  found  it  necessary  to  place  himself  above  the- 
usual  formalities,  and  to  disregard  every  law,  but  that  which  en« 
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joined  tlMi  piresemtioii  of  the  colony  entrusted  to  his  mnage^ 
ment — the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  misundentood^  aod  wiU 
Bot  «»iiy  be  foigottea  by  those  who  were  the  victim,  of  it«  pr«:ti. 

cal  appncation. 

It  was  from  a  knowledge  of  the  wretched  state  to  which  the 
Dutch  Heprnflencif''-  in  Indin  had  been  reduced,  that  vvc  were  dis- 
posed to  call  111  question  the  splendid  prospects  at"  *  an  augmentation 
of  British  power  and  prosperity/  held  forth  by  Lord  Minto  on  its 
capture  in  liSIO;  and  iinJurcfl  to  think  that,  *  having  dispossessed 
the  enemy,  the  w  isest  and  most  protitable  policy  would  be  that  of 
delivering  the  islfind  into  tlie  hands  of  the  natives.'*  The  perusal 
of  Mr.  RafRes  3  book  has  tended  to  confirm  us  in  that  opinion ;  the 
more  so,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  that  the  Dutch  are  rapidly 
failing  into  their  old  atate  of  miflgovernnienty  and  have  it  in  con- 
templation not  only  to  forbid  all  foreigners  from  frequenting  the 
porta  of  Java;  but^  under  some  antiquatsd  tieaties,  to  prohibit  the 
sovereigns  of  Several  of  the  great  islands  of  the  archipelago  from 
admitting  foreign  ships  into  their  ports,  and  to  compel  them  to 
trade  exclusively  with  themselves.  Such  preposterous  pretensions 
should  be  resisted  in  limine.  U,  however,  the  Diitcn  can  be  so 
Utterly  regardless  of  their  own  interests,  after  the  experience  whick 
the  Javans  have  had  of  a  better  government,  as  to  renew  their 
odious  imposts,  and  forced  services,  we  shall  hear,  \^ithout  sur- 
prize, that  the  native  chiefs  have  at  length  united  with  the  determi- 
nation of  driving  them  from  ilie  island.  Men  who  have  felt  the  mild 
and  equitable  sway  of  the  British  government ;  who  have  been  re- 
lieved from  all  '  forced  st  r\  ices,*  from  all  undetiiied  and  vexatious 
imposts,  and  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged,  to  bring  their  com* 
modities  to  a  free  and  open  market,  will  not  easily  be  persuaded 
to  place  their  necks  again  under  the  galling  yoke  from  which  they 
ittd  so  recently  escaped.  They  beard  of  the  restitution  of  the  island 
to  the  Dutch  with  terror  and  dismay,  and  nothing  but  the  strong 
assurance  of  the  continuance  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  British 
government,  and  steadily  pursued  by  Mr*  RaQes  to  their  oitire  satis* 
tacuon,  was  able  to  traiM[aiUize  their  fears.  For  the  sake  dien  of 
this  *  amiable  and  ingenuous/  this  '  mildy  generous,  and  warm* 
hearted  people,'  as  Governor  Raffles  terms  the  Javanese,  more 
than  for  that  of  any  fancied  '  angmentatioa  of  British  power  and 
prosperity,*  we  could  wish,  as  it  was  not  surrendered  to  the  natives^ 
that  we  had  kept  possession  of  the  island. 

Of  the  vast  mass  of  information  respectinr];  Javn,  which  Mr. 
Raffles  has  collected  on  the  spot,  and  thrown  soinewhat  hastily 
together,  we  must  content  ourselves  witli  a  very  brief  analysis ;  and 
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weMie^  tbe  best  and  indeed  only  ivay  of  putting  Our  readers  is 

possession  of  the  contents  of  the  two  volumes,  will  be  to  follow  the 
author  regularly  through  then,  according  to  his  o\mi  arraagemeot  of 
(be  oiaterialsy  which  however  is  not  the  best,  either  for  perapicui^or 
GOBipression.   The  lirst  volume  treab  uf — the  geography,  geology^ 

meteorology,  zoology,  and  botany  of  Java — of  tlie  several  natives 
and  forei«jn  settlers,  the  amount  of  the  population,  &.C. — of  the 
aui  H  uliure  and  coiidiiion  of  the  peasantry — olr  tlie  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  the  island— of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
natme  of  tlie  native  government,  judicial  institutionfj^  Jaws,  police 
n  uulatKnis,  inilitar)' eKtablishmenls,  and  revenue — of  the  court  cere- 
iiiuniijs,  idiik  and  titles,  festivals,  amusements,  dramas,  buU-iigbtSy 
and  other  custon\;s — of  the  language,  literature,  ai^d  ftne  ails. 

Tlie  second  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  religion,  anti- 
quitiea,  temples,  sculpture,  inscriptions,  coins,  ruins,  &c«  the  bia* 
tory  of  Java  from  the  earliest  traditions  to  the*  establisbnieiit  of 
Mabometanism,  and  from  that  period  till  the  arrival  of  tbe  British 
jforoes  in  18 1 1 — ^witfa  an  Appendix  of  ^60  pages,  on  many  curious 
iielijecta — specimens  of  languages,  vocabulaiies,  alphabets,  mime* 
nds,  translattons  of  inscriptioDS,  &c. 

Passing  over  the  uncertain  eQrmology  of  the  Jiova  of  Europeans, 
or  Jawa  of  the  natives,  we  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  tia  actual 
state  and  condition.  *  When  it  was  determined,'  says  our  author^ 
*  to  introduce  ati  entirely  new  system  of  internal  management,  by 
the  abolition  of  the  feudal  service,  and  the  establishment  ut  a  more 
permanent  property  in  the  soil,  it  was  deemed  essential  that  a  de- 
tailed survey  should  be  made  of  the  different  districts  successively 
in  which  the  new  svstem  was  to  be  introduced.*  'liiis  survey  fur- 
nished the  principal  data  for  constructin*^  a  very  excellent  chart  of 
Java,  of  which  the  least  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  u  is,  *  tliat 
its  superiority  over  those  which  have  previously  appeared  is  such 
as  to  justify  its  publication.'  From  this  chart  it  appears,  that  the 
extreme  length  of  the  island  is  about  660  miles,  the  breadth  fron 
ISO  in  some  places  to  50  or  60  in  others,  and  the  area  about 
^fiOO  square  miles.  Tbe  island  of  Mad^  on  the  east,  being 
separated  only  by  a  strait  in  some  parts  not  more  than  a  mile 
broad,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  provimses  of  the  Javan  empire ; 
the  strait  itself  forms  the  important  harbour  of  Surabaya.  Mad4ra 
is  about  90  miles  in  length  by  30  in  breadth.  A  part  of  Java  it 
still  known  by  its  division  into  native  provinces,  being  nominally 
divided  between  two  native  sovereigns — the  Susuhunan,  or  Em- 
peror of  Java,  who  resides  at  Sura-kerta,  on  the  Soio  river ;  and 
the  Sultan,  who  resides  at  Yugya^kerta,  near  the  south  coast,  in 
the  province  of  Matarem. 

TW  pruicxpai  harbour^  next  to  Surabaya,  is  that  of  Batavia, 
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which  it  a  kind  of  roadstod  sheltered  hy  feveral  islands*  The 
htAf  peihapSy  is  thatof  MariLk^  pn  the  north  western  pointnext  the 
Strait  of  Sanda;  but  it  is  so  unhealthy,  that  a  party  of  men  from 
otie  of  our  shipe  of  war,  livho  were  tent  to 'make  a  survey  of  it, 
after  the  capture  of  the  island,  almost  all  perished  during  the  ope- 
lation.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast,  from  the  smooth- 
nett  of  the  sea,  and  the  numerous  islands  with  which  it  is  studded, 
may  be  considereH  as  a  harbour.  The  most  important  river  is  that 
of  Solo,  which,  at  Sura-ktrtOy  becomes  a  stream  of  considerable 
breadth  and  depth,  and  is  navigable  from  that  place  to  the  sea  at 
Gresik  by  vessels  of  a  peculiar  coustruction,  very  flat  and  long,  and 
carrying  from  ten  to  two  hundred  tons :  they  take  pepper,  coffee, 
and  other  articles  of  produce,  from  the  interior  prqvinces  to  Gresiki 
and  return  with  salt  and  foreign  merchandize;  they  arrive  ai  Gresik 
in  eight  days  from  Sura-kerta,  but  they  make  only  a  tingle  voyage 
in  a  season,  as  -  the;y  require  nearly  four  months  to  work  up  the 
stream.  The  river  of  Snrabdya  it  the  tecond  in  point  of  ma^pi- 
tude;  it  it  formed  from  numerous  streams  uniting  in  the  intenor, 
and  dbchaiiget  ittdf  into  the  ocean  by  live  ontlelt^  Several  other 
rivers  fall  into  the  sea  along  the  northern  coast;  and  countless  rivu> 
lets,  which,  though  not  navigable,  serve  to  irrigate  the  plains  and 
vall^  through  which  they  flow.  *  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt,' 
says  our  author,  *  numbering  those  which  are  precious  to  the  agri- 
culturist; they  are  many  hnnrlrpds,  if  not  tlmusands.*  A  few  in- 
significant streams  discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea  on  thr 
southern  coast,  which  is  for  the  most  part  precipitous,  and  very 
little  known  or  frequented.  Am  up:  the  mountains  of  the  interior 
are  scattered  several  small  but  beauiiiul  lakes,  most  of  them  6up«. 
posed  to  be  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

Java  is  almost  wholly  volcanic ;  and  a  series  of  mountains,  evi- 
dently betraying  their  origin,  and  varying  in  their  elevation  from 
five  to  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  extenda 
Ihfoui^  the  whole  length  of  the  idand.  '  The  several  large  moun* 
tains  in  this  series,'  says  Mr.  Raffles,  ^  and  which  are  in  number 
diirty-eight,  though  different  from  each  other  in  external  figure, 
agree  in  the  general  attribute  of  volcanoes,  baring  a  broad  bate 
gradually  verging  towards  the  summit  in  the  form  of  a  cone;'  but 
they  exhibit  indications  less  equivocal  of  their  origin;  craters  com- 
pletely extinct;  others  with  small  apertures  which  continually  dis- 
charge tttlphurcous  vapours  or  smoke,  and  some  which  have  emitted 
flame  within  a  recent  period. 

The  ridges  of  smaller  njonntains  or  hillsj  extending  in  different 
directions,  also  exhibit  traces  of  a  volcanic  origin,  though  in  many 
of  them  a  stratified  structure  and  submarine  ori<iin  may  be  dis- 
oovered.   They  are  said  to  be  generally  covered  with  large  rocks 
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of  basalt;  and,  infionie  instances,  to  consist  of  waclcen  and  horn- 
blende, which  is  founrl  along  their  base  in  immense  piles.  UilU 
of  calcareous  constitution,  with  flat  or  tabulnr  tops,  and  others  oi  a 
mixed  nature,  partly  calcareous  and  partly  xilt  anic,  are  also  found; 
the  latter  mostly  on  the  southern  coast :  as  they  branch  uiwardiand 
approacli  the  central  or  higher  districts,  they  gradually  disappear, 
and  give  plate  to  the  volcanic  series,  or  alternate  with  huge  niassei 
of  basaltic  horoblende,  at  whose  base,  or  iu  the  beds  of  rivers 
¥fbicb  proceed  from  them^  are  frequeutly  found  various  kinds  of 
siliceous  stones,  as  common  flints,  prase,  homstone,  jasper,  por^ 
phyry,  agate,  coitielian,  &c.;  no  granite  has  hitherto  been  di»- 
covered. 

Mr.  RaiBes  says  that  the  constitution  of  the  island  is  unfavouiw 
able  to  metals;  that  the  only  notice  of  the  existeucc  of  gold  or  silver 
is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Bataviau  Transactions,  and 
that  the  attempts  recently  made  held  out  no  eucoun^ment  to 
reward  the  operations  of  the  miner,  and  were,  therefore,  soon  aban- 
doned. No  diamonds  are  found,  nor  any  other  precious  stones—  . 
'  but  schist,'  he  says,  *  quartz,  j)otstone,  feldspar,  and  iiap  are  abmv- 
dant,'  so  that  though  there  is  no  granite,  the  component  parts  of 
granite  are  not  wanting;  porphyry  is  also  sLiid  to  be  found  in  Java. 

The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  rich  and  oi  lemarkable  depths  for 
nee  it  requires  no  manure,  and  will  bear,  without  impoverishment, 
one  heavy  and  one  light  crop  m  lUa  year.  The  seasons,  as  iu  all 
.countries  situaled  within  a  certain  dbtance  from  the  equfitor,  are 
cUstiuguished  not  by  hot  and  cold,  but  by  wet  and  diy.  The 
msterly  winds,  which  bring  rain,  generally  set  in  during  the  monlji 
of  October,  become  more  steady  in  November  and  December, 
and  gradually  subside,  till,  in  March  or  April,  they  are  succeeded 
by  the  easterly  winds  and  fair  weather,  which  continues  for  the 
remaining  half  year.  The  heaviest  rains  are  in  December  and 
January,  and  the  driest  weather  in  July  and  August,  when  the 
nights  are  coldest  and  the  days  hottest.  Tliunder  and  lightning  are  • 
very  frequent.  Occasional  showers,  even  in  the  driest  season, 
refresh  the  air,  <  and  the  landscape  is  at  all  times  of  the  year 
covered  with  the  brightest  verdure.*  Tlie  thermometer  of  Fahren- 
heit has  been  observed  on  the  northern  coast,  and  particularly  ia 
the  large  and  low  capitals  of  Batavia,  Samiraug,  and  Surabaya, 
above  90°;  but  by  a  iitiies  of  obser\atic)ns  published  under  the 
authority  of  ihe  Dutch  governmeut,  it  has  been  iouud  usually  to 
range  between  70°  and  74°  in  the  evenings  and  mornings,  and  to 
atami  about  83^  at  noon.  In  the  intenor,  among  the  hilb,  it  selr 
dom  runs  higher  than  from  67^  to  70^^  an^  on  the  summit  of  Sin- 
d6ro  it  has  been  observed  as  k>w  as  27^*  On  the  wbolen  die  dimate 
9f  thf  islandy  widi  the  ewptton  of  fiatavia  and  spma  other  low 
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swampy  places  on  the  northern  coast,  is  considered  by  professional 
men  as  on  a  level,  in  point  of  sahibiitv,  with  the  lualtbiest 
parts  of  British  India,  or  of  any  tropical  counlrv  in  the  world. 
But  Batavia  was  the  storehouse  of  disease  and  nioriality.  Mr. 
KatHes  gives  a  Table  (in  the  j:\ppendix.  No.  2)  discus  red  among  the 
Dutch  records,  by  which  it  would  appear  tliat  the  atiiount  of  deaths 
iu  this  cily,  from  the  year  1730  to  the  year  1 7 exceeded  a  million 
of  souls,  nearly  50,000  a  year ! 

The  vegetable  productions'  of  Java,  wbtcb  contribate  to  the 
food  and  sustenance  of  man,  are  of  great  richness  and  variety. 
Btce  is  here,  as  almost  every  where  ebe  in  the  east,  the  staff  of  life : 
— ^that  there  are  *  upwards  of  a  hundred  varieties  of  this  grain'  b 
however  about  as  correct  as  if  we  should  say  there  are  above  a 
hundred  varieties  of  wheat  or  barley  in  England.  The  mays,  or 
Indian  corn,  is  an  important  article  in  the  agriculture  of  the  island, 
as  is  the  kackang  {doiichos).  The  sugar  cane,  coffee  shrub,  pepper, 
indigo,  tobacco ;  several  tuberous  roots  of  the  convolvulus,  dioscorea 
and  arum;  the  doHrhos  bulhosm  and  oc^mum  tuberosum;  the 
iatroplui  rnanihot;  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  cinnamon;  most  of  the 
European  plants,  and  great  niunber?)  that  afford  oils,  all  contribute 
abundantly  to  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
furnish  valuable  articles  for  commercial  export,  more  especially 
those  of  coffee  and  pepper. 

Of  fruits  they  have  the  cocoa  luu,  the  mangustan,  tiie  dui  iau, 
the  rambutan,  the  jack,  the  nmugo,  the  plaintain,  the  pine-apple, 
Ihe  guava,  the  custard-apple,  the  papaw,  the  pomegranate,  and  the 
Itinarind,  besides  great  variety  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons  and  the 
rtttddock ;  together  with  peaches,  pears  of  China,  and  other  frails 
peculiar  to  that  empire  and  tbe  islands  of  Japan. 

Plants  for  ornament,  and  plants  lamed  for  their  medical  qualn 
ties,  are  not  wanting  in  Java:  equally  abundant  are  those  whose 
fibies  are  convertible  into  rope,  thread,  and  cloth,  llie  teak  grows 
in  considerable  forests;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  many  trees 
exist  of  n  size  sufficient  for  ship  building.  Like  the  oak,  it  requires 
the  growth  of  a  century  before  it  arrives  at  perfection.  The  island 
produces  besides,  a  great  variety  of  other  trees  for  house  carpentry, 
furniture,  &c.,  and  some  which  yield  resins  and  jxtiins. 

There  is  a  fine  breed  of  small  horses  on  tlie  island,  strong,  fleet, 
and  well  made,  and  a  superior  race  from  Sumb^Nva,  said  to  resem- 
ble the  Arab  in  every  respect  except  size.  Tliey  have  buff'alos, 
cows,  sheep,  (with  hair,)  o^oats,  and  ho»s.  Timers  and  jackalls 
abound;  the  woods  are  miested  with  the  ihiiioceios,  the  wild  buf- 
falo, and  the  wild  hog ;  and  the  aggregate  number  of  mammalia, 
Mr.  Raffles  says,  amounts  to  about  fifty. 
*  Among;  the  diottnestic  fowb  tbe  tmrkej  ia  tbe  acareesi;  ^  gooM 
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the  next;  but  the  common  fowl,  the  duck  and  pigeon  are  abund- 
ant.   The  peacock  flies  wild  in  tlie  forests.    The  number  of  distinct 
sppcies  of  birds  is  siiitcd  to  be  somewhat  more  than  two  hundred, 
ot  uhicli  one  Imudred  and  seventy  liave  been  described.    The  edi- 
ble bn  ds-ncbts,  exported  m  large  quantities  to  the  Chinese  market, 
have  long  been  known  as  the  production  ot  a  small  swallow^ 
(hirundo  esculentaj  but  the  process  of  forming  them  was  not  un- 
derstood. The  inference  tana  out  to  be  true»  ae  Mr.  Raffles  hts 
observedy  '  that  the  mucilaginous  snbslaoce  of  which  the  nesto  afe 
formed)  is  not,  as  has  been  generallv  supposed,  obtained  from  the 
ocean and  Dr.  Horsiield  is  also  right  in  conceiviDg  it  to  be  '  an 
animal  elaboration.'  On  the  dbscction  of  one  of  these  birds  by  Sir 
£.  Home,  be  discovered  a  set  of  secretory  organs  peculiar  to  itself^ 
by  which  there  is  little  doubt  the  mucilaginous  matter  of  these  nests 
ii  elaborated.   This  little  animal,  frequenting  the  rocks  and  caverns 
of  Java,  furnishes  an  article  of  commerce,  the  annual  value  of 
which  exceeds  half  a  ujillion  of  Spanisli  dollars.    The  best  nests 
are  those  which  are  found  in  the  bottom  of  deep,  damp  caverns, 
where  they  imbibe  a  nitrous  taste,  well  suited  to  the  palate  of 
tlie  Chinese.    The  colleclors  of  these  birds-nests  are  at  jrreat 
pains  to  cleanse  the  rucks,  and  to  fumigate  the  caverns  by  burning 
sulpluir  in  them,  when  they  are  left  undisUn  hrrl  lor  two  or  three 
years.    The  most  valuable  nests  are  those  newly  budt,  and  taken 
before  the  eggs  are  laid ;  but  to  collect  them  in  this  state  would 
be  at  once  to  destroy  the  breed,  and  therefore  the  usual  time  of 
gathering  them  is  just  after  the  young  ones  are  fledged.  SlaTes< 
ase  asfierally  employed  in  the  European  part  of  the  island;  tbcr 
are  &wered  by  ropes  down  yawubg  chasms  of  immense  depdb 
into  which  the  sea  gushes  with  the  most  tremendous  roar  beneads 
theai;  others  cling  to  the  narrow  ledgea  of  rocks  suspended  be* 
tween  se^l  and  air  '  like  one  that  gathers  samphire;'  and,  with  that 
occupation^  birdroesting  in  Java  may  truly  be  called  a  '  dreadful 
trade:'  the  poor  slaves,  however,  think  themselves  well  rewarded 
k>r  their  toil  and  danger  with  a  buffalo,  of  which  they  make  a  feast, 
not  a  sacrifice,  as  it  has  been  called,  and  at  whic  h  no  priests  attend 
either  to  give  a  blessiiig  or  to  charm  away  the  d  niLi^er. 

Ilie  crocodile  of  Egypt  is  found  in  the  rivers,  and  thnt  species 
of  lizard  usually,  but  erroneou^tly,  called  the  guana,  but  w  hich,  Mr. 
Raffles  says,  is  the  laceita  monitor.  Turtles  and  tortoises,  frogs, 
snakes,  anil  injects,  are  numerous.  Of  esculent  tish  there  is  great 
variety ;  Doctor  Horsfield,  it  seems,  has  enumerated  thirty-foui 
species  that  frequent  the  rivers,  seven  tbejpools  or  stagnant  watera^ 
md  sixteen  dmt  ace  caught  in  the  sea.  This  hasty  sketch  is  suffix* 
fientto  skew  how.  plentifully  this  island,  is  stored  with  prodnoi 
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hons  that  are  valuable  both  in  a  domestic  and  commercial  point 

of  view. 

The  Javans  exhibit  the  general  traces  of  their  origin  fioni  a 
Tartar  stock;  and  still  retain  so  strikmg  an  affinity  in  their  usages 
and  customs,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author, '  to  warrant  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  llie  tide  of  population  originally  flowtd  touards  the 
islands^  from  that  cjuarici  ul  the  continent  lying  between  Siaiii  and 
China:*  they  exhibit  also  the  milder  features  of  the  l]indoo. — 
Mr.  Raffles  seems  to  think  that  the  Asiatic  islands  were  peopled  at 
a  veiy  remote  period,  and  long  before  theBirman  and  Siamese  na- 
tion^ rose  into  notice:  thisy  however,  is  mere  conjecture ;  nor  do 
we  exactly  see  how  it  could  well  be,  if  the  tide  of  em^ration  to 
the  islands  flowed  firom  Siam.  We  may  venture  however  to  concur 
with  Mr.  Raffles  in  another  opinion,  that  the '  striking  resemblance 
in  person,  feature,  language,  and  customs, which  prevails  throughout 
the  whole  Archipelago,  justifies  the  conclusion,  that  its  original 
population  issued  from  the  same  source and  that  the  peculiarities 
\vhich  now  distinguish  them,  *  are  the  result  of  a  long  separation, 
local  circumstances,  and  the  intercourse  of  foreign  traders,  emi- 
grants, or  settlers:' — thus,  the  Javans  of  Java,  the  Malays  of*Su- 
niatra,  and  the  Bugis  oi  the  Celebes,  evidently  betray,  in  their 
features  and  language,  the  same  original  stock;  but  the  first,  by  their 
moral  habits,  superior  civilization,  attachment  to  soil  and  agricul- 
ture, have  obtained  a  bioader  and  more  marked  characteristic  than 
the  other  two,  who  are  more  maritime  and  commercial,  more 
devoted  to  speculations  of  gain,  and  more  accustomed  to  distant 
and  hanrdoos  enterprizes.  We  do  not,  however,  think  that  this 
flupeiiority  of  the  Javanese  character  is  so  much  owing  to  the 
greater  fertility  of  the  island,  as  to  its  being  the  refuge  of  an  in- 
genious  and  highly  polished  people  from  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
doetao,  of  which  fact  Mr.  Raffles  has  afforded  the  most  une^ui- 
vocal  proofs,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  mention 
more  at  large. 

The  Javans  are  in  general  of  a  taller  stature  than  the  Bugis,  but 
inferior  to  the  Malays.  Their  colour  is  that  of '  virgin  gold  ;*  their 
limbs  are  slender,  their  wrists  and  ankles  particularly  small ;  the 
forehead  high;  the  eye  of  I'artar  cast;  the  nose  small  and  some- 
what flattened;  the  mouth  weli  formed;  the  cheeks  prominent; 
the  beard  scanty;  the  tiair  lank  and  black.  '  The  countenance  is 
mild,  placid,  and  thoughtful;  and  easily  expresses  respect,  gaiety, 
earnebtness,  indifference,  bashfuluei>s,  or  anxiety.*  The  wonjeii 
are  in  general  less  good-looking  than  the  men,  and  when  old  appear 
hideously  ugly ;  those  of  the  higher  class,  who  are  not  exposed  to 
hard  labour  and  to  the  weather,  have  a  greater  share  of  personal 
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beauty.  The  manners  of  the  j  a  vans  are  easy,  cotirteous^  and  re^ 
spectful  even  to  timidity:  pliant  and  graceful,  the  people  of  condi* 
tioii  carry  u  itii  them  an  air  of  fashion  and  good  breedings  and  aie 

not  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  the  stare  of  the  curious. 

Mr.  Raffles  has  §iven  two  Tables  of  the  population  of  Javil. 
The  first  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and,  we  are  told,  is  not  much  to 
be  depended  on  :  the  second,  by  the  Knglisli  government,  and 
nnder  far  more  favourable  circumstances  lor  ensuring  accuracy. 
From  the  latter  it  appears,  that  the  population  of  Java  and  Madura, 
accordin<r  to  a  census  taken  in  the  year  1815,  amounted  to 
4,6 16,-70  souls,  tlie  number  ot  uiales  and  females  being  nearly 
equal  ^  the  average  is  therefore  above  one  hundred  to  a  square  mile. 
The  population  of  the  native  capital,  S^ra^kirtOf  is  estimated  at 
105,000,  and  that  of  Yugya-herfa  at  something  short  of  this:  that 
of  Batavia  had  dwindled  to  60,000,  or  about  one-half  of  its  former 
number ;  011  which  Governor  Raffles  observes, 

*  If  we  i«K>k  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  the  capitab  of  tha 
British  government  in  India — if  we  look  at  the  great  cities  of  every  na- 
tion in  Europe — nay,  if  we  even  confine  ourselves  to  the  capitals  of  the 
iKitive  princes  of  Java,  we  shall  find  tbai  popuiaUun  ha.s  always  accu- 
mulated in  their  vicinity  ; — and  why  was  this  not  the  case  with  the 
Dutch  capital?  The  climate «lone  will  not  explain,  it.  Bad  govern- 
meat  was  the  principal  cause ;  a  system  of  policy  which  secured  neither 
person  nor  property — selfish,  jealous,  vexatious,  and  tyrannical.  It  is 
no  less  true  than  remarkable,  that,  wherever  the  Dutch  itiflaence  has 
prevailed  in  the  Eastern  seas,  depopulation  has  followed,  The  Mo- 
luccas, pai  DC  uhirly,  have  suffered  at  least  as  much  as  any  pan  of  Java, 
unci  the  population  of  those  islands,  reduced  as  it  is,  has  been  ec^uaily 
oppressed  and  degraded.'— *p.  65. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Dutch  Companies,  that  the 
tyranny  and  extortion  of  their  servants  frequently  caused  the  natives 
to  abandon  their  villages-^and  drove  whole  districts  mto  Uie  inte- 
rior and  native  provinces.  The  measures  of  Marshal  Daendels 
^  went  still  farther  in  producing  emigration,  by  instituting  a  rigorous 
conscription  of  the  J  avan  peasantry.  The  conscripts  were  generally 
sent  by  water,  and  '  a  mortality  similar  to  that  of  a  slave  ship  in 
the  middle  passage,  took  place  on  board  these  receptacles  of  re- 
luctant recruits.'  Besides  this  supply  for  the  army,  one  half  of  the 
male  population  w  ere  ordered  to  be  held  in  reiiHiness  for  other 
public  services:-  the  making  of  roads  alone,  fhuiug  the  adminis- 
tration of  Daendels,  is  stated  to  have  cost  the  ii\e^  of  at  least  ten 
thousand  f)ersons.  Other  drains  are  emitnei  att  d  by  Governor 
Raffles,  all  of  which,  however,  were  inmicdiaicly  )  i  niovtid  on  our 
taking  possession  of  the  island — and  tins  gave  such  a  stimulus  to 
industry,  and  begot  such  a  confidence  in  tlie  people  towards  the 
rulers,  that  the  short  period  even  of  three  or  four  years  afforded  the 
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strongest  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  population  oS  the  island  waa 

Uq)idly  increasing. 

Among  tlie  foreign  settlers,  the  Chinese  are  the  most  numerous, 
as  well  as  the  most  important;  tluse  quiet  and  industrious  peoplt?^ 
under  a  system  of  free  trade  and  tree  cuhivation,  would  have  rapidly 
accumulated.  *  They  arrive  at  Batavia  from  China/ says  Governor 
Raffles,  '  to  the  amount  of  u  thousand  or  more  annually,  in  Cbinese 
junkSj  carrying  three,  fouv,  and  five  hundred  each,  without  money 
or  resources ;  but  by  dint  of  tbeir  indufltry,  soon  acquire  compara- 
tive opulence/  They  have  few  religious  scruples;  none  that  pre- 
vent them  from  intermarrying  with  Javan  wonieny  or  with  the  slaves 
whom  they  purchase;  their  progeny  are  called  by  the  Dutch  per- 
nakaus :  vast  numbers,  however,  who  have  made  their  fortunes,  re- 
turn in  the  annual  junks  to  China.  In  Java  they  live  under  their 
own  chiefs,  sul^ect  to  their  own  laws;  they  aie  more  intelligent^ 
more  laborious,  and  more  luxurious  than  the  natives;  in  a  woidy 
'  they  are  the  life  and  soul  of  the  commerce  of  the  country/ 

The  Bugis  and  Malavs  are  establislied  in  the  maritime  towns 
only  :  and,  like  the  Ciiinese,  have  their  own  officers,  who  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  government  for  the  conduct  of  the  people  under 
their  command.  The  majority  of  the  Arabs  on  the  island  are 
priests;  they  are  a  mixed  race,  and  prevail  most  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island,  where  Mahoinedunism  was  first  planted. 
The  Javans  possess  no  slaves ;  those  which  are  found  ou  the  island 
are  the  property  of  Europeans  and  Chinese  alone,  and  are  generally 
procur^  from  the  islands  of  Bali  and  Celebes ;  they  amount  la 
about  90,000.  The  Dutck  did  not,  especially  of  late  years,  en- 
courage the  traffic  in  slaves;  and  those  unfortunate  beings  who  were 
reduceid  to  that  condition,  were  gonerally  well  treated  by  them. 

The  condition  of  the  peasant  of  Java  would,  under  a  mild  and 
equitable  system  of  gownm^nt,  be  truly  enviable^  Hb  cottage  ot 
hut  costs  him  uot  more  than  from  two  to  four  rupees,  or  from  five 
to  ten  shillings;  the  pliant  bamboo  furnishes  him  with  the  materials^ 
for  the  walls,  thr  partitions,  and  the  roof:  the  dwellings  of  the 
petty  chiefs  are  larger,  but  do  not  exceed  in  value  forty  shillings 
each.  Tliose  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles  are  still  larger;  ihtv  have 
supports  and  beams  of  Uinber,  and  cost  about  ten  or  tifteeo  pounds. 
Hie  Chinese  have  buildin[>;s  of  brick  and  mortar. 

The  cottages  of  the  J  avails  are  never  insulalcti,  but  formed  into 
villages,  whose  population  extends  from  iifty  to  two  or  three  hun- 
dred inhabitants;  each  has  its  garden;  and  this  spot  of  ground  sur- 
rounding his  simple  habitation,  the  cottager  considers  as  his  pecu- 
liar patrimony^  and  cultivates  with  peculiar  care. 

'  He  labours  to  plant  and  to  rear  in  it  those  vegetables  that  may  be 
most  useful  to  his  mmily,  atid  (hose  shrubs  and  trees  which  may  at  once 
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yield  htm  their  fhiit  atid  their  shade;  nor  does  he  waste  hts  efibrti  on  a 
thtnkless  soil.  .  The  cotttges,  or  the  assemblage  of  huts  that  compose 
the  village,  become  thus  coroptetely  screened  from  the  rays  of  a  scorch- 
ing sun,  and  are  so  buried  ami^l  rhe  foliage  of  ■{  luxuriant  vegetation, 
that  at  a  small  distance  no  appearance  of  a  human  clwelling  caa  be  dis- 
covered; and  the  resideiKe  of  a  numerous  society  appears  only  a  ver- 
dant grove  or  u  clump  of  evergreens.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty 
or  the  interest  which  such  detached  masses  of  verdure^  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  indicating  each  the  abode  of  a  collection 
of  happy  peasantry,  add  to  scenery  otherwise  rich,  whether  viewed  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  in  the  narrow  vnlf  s,  or  on  the  extensive 
plains.  In  the  last  case,  before  the  grain  is  planted,  and  durinc;  the 
season  of  irrigation,  when  the  rice  fields  are  inundated,  they  appear  like 
so  many  small  islands  rising  out  of  the  water.  As  the  young  plant  ad- 
vances, theirdeep  rich-foliage  contrasts  pleasingly  with  its  lighter  tints, 
and  when  the  fuU-eared  grain,  with  a  luxuriance  that  exceeds  an  Eu- 
ropean harvest,  invcs»ts  &e  earth  with  its  richest  yellow,  they  give  a 
variety  to  the  prospect,  and  atford  a  most  refreshinj;:  relief  to  the  eye. 
Thp  clumps  of  trees,  with  which  art  attempt':  to  fln  cr^ify  and  adorn  the 
inosi  skittuUy  arranged  parlv,  can  bear  no  cumparisou  with  them  in  rural 
beauty  or  picturi'tsque  effect.' — p.  82. 

Every  village  forms  a  community  within  itself,  each  having  its 
officers,  its  priest,  and  its  temple  appropriated  to  religious  wor- 
uhip — forming  u  true  picture  of  the  ancient  and  original  form  of 
patriarchal  administration.  The  tovins  are  divided  into  squares 
and  streets;  and  the  palaces  of  the  princes  or  sultans  are  com- 
posed of  several  squares  '  of  gradually  decreasing .  sizes,  and  ar- 
ranged one  above  and  within  the  other;  a  atvle  vrhich  is  general 
among  the  Hindoos,  and  strongly  marks  the  architecture  of  the  Bur- 
mans  and  Siamese/ 

The  furniture  of  the  cottage  is  equally  simple  with  the  cottage  % 
that  contains  tt,  and  consists  but  of  few  articles;  the  bed  is  nothing 
more  than  a  mat  with  pillows;  the  inliabitants  u^e  neither  tuble» 
nor  chairs;  bat  sit  cross-legged,  and,  in  common  with  other  Ma- 
liomedans,  make  use  of  the  right  hand  only  at  their  meals.  As 
Mahomedans,  they  have  an  aversion  from  swine's  flesh  and  intoxi- 
cating liquors;  and  mtniv  families,  preserving  the  re?7iains  of  a  su- 
perstition derived  from  their  Hindoo  ancestors,  abstain  from  the 
ilcsli  of  tlie  bull  or  the  cow.  Rice  is  in  fact  the  chief  article  of  their 
subsistence;  they  use  no  milk  nor  anv  preparation  from  it:  wliito 
ants,  grubs  and  worms  are  common  articles  of  food.  Their 
rice  is  frequently  boiled  m  steam,  and  in  this  case  is  beautilally 
white*  Indian  corn  is  usually  roasted  in  the  ear;  curry,  pastry, 
and  sweetmeats  are  almost  in  universal  use.  Various  pungent 
pickles  and  condiments  are  used  with  almost  every  species  of  food. 
There  are  few,  Mr.  Raffles  says,  who  are  not  able  to  obtain  the 
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katii  or  ponaA  and  a  quarter  of  rice  a  daT,  with  fish,  gf^enUi  a(nd* 
nit,  if  not  other  articles  to  season  their  meal.  Famine  is.titikno«n; 
and  although  partial  failures  of  the  crop  may  occur^  they  are  seldom 
•o  extensive  air  to  be  felt  by  the  whole  communi^.  Water  is  the 
prtnctpal  alocF  almost  exclusive  beverage ;  it  is  generally  drank  warm ; 
sometinteS  a  little  cinnamon  or  other  spice  is  throvim  into  it;  and  tea 
i$  commonly  taken  between  meals.  Of  tfiese  there  are  two  a  day 
— one  just  before  noon,  and  the  other  between  seven  and  eight  in 
the  evening.  The  betel  leaf  and  ai  eca  nut  are  indispensable  articles 
for  all  classes:  and  the  use  of  that  deleterious  drug,  opium,  is  far 
too  extensive  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants — birt 
it  raises  a  revenue  for  the  governmenty  aud  on  this  ground  ilie  con- 
sumption of  it  is  encouraged. 

We  mM  piss  oter  the  chapter  on  the  importance  of  the  Agrl- 
culture  of  Java,  in  which,  however^  will  be  fonnd  many  very  curiouv 
particulars.  It  may  Snfiice  to  state  that  the  Javans  are  a  natron  of: 
fiuSbandmen,  that  '  to  the  crop,  the  mechanic  looks  immediately , 
for  his  wages,  the  soldier  for  his  pay^  tlie  magistrate  for  his  salary, 
the  priest  for  his  stipend,  and  the  government  for  its  tribute.  The 
wealth  of  a  province  or  village  is  measured  by  the  extent  and  ferti- 
lity of  its  land,  its  facilities  for  rice  irrigatiori,  and  the  number  of 
its  buffrfloes.*  Thi^  nitmhef  in  the  provinces  Under  the  British  go- 
vernment, containiTjn^  about  half  the  population,  or  tw  o  millions  and 
a  half,  was,  by  a  return  of  stock  taken  in  1813,  fonnd  to  be  402,054, 
and  of  oxen  122,fi91,  while  that  of  shel»p  did  not  exceed  5fXX):  of 
goats  there  were  about  ^24,000.  For  the  mode  of  cultivating  rice, 
maize,  cotoa-nut,  oil-plants,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  pepper,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  tobacco;  and  the  nature  of  the  tenure  on  which  lands 
are  held,  and  which  is  not  very  dissimilar  from  that  system  which^ 
in  India,  regidafes  the  respective  claims  of  th^  Ryot  and  (he  Ze- 
mindar, we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself;  in  which' 
he  will  not  be  disappointed  in  his  research  for  information  on  all 
these  subjects.  Our  limits  equally  forbid  us  to  dwelt  on  the  chap- 
ters in  which  are  described  the  manufactures  of  Java  and  its  handi- 
craft trades,  in  all  of  which,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Qiinese  have  a  very  considerable  share.  As  little  could  we  attempt, 
hi  our  contracted  space,  to  give  any  intelligible  account  of  the  trade 
of  the  island,  or  follow  Mr.  KafHes  in  describing  its  advantageous 
situation  for  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Oriental  Islands, 
India,  China,  Japan,  &c.  &c. — These  chapters  would,  in  our  opi- 
nion, have  come  in  better  after  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Character 
ot  the  natives  liad  been  described.  To  this  part  of  the  book  wc 
liasten. 

The  Javanese  are  far  from  being  deficient  in  natural  sagacity 
or  docility.    Like  most  eastern  nations,  thej  are  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers • 
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mirers  of  poetey^sod  are  and  to  possess  a  delicate  eiir  for  matte. 
Though  ignorant  and  unimproved,  they  ate  hit  from  wantbg 

intelligence  in'  the  general  objects  of  their  pursuit ;  they  are  very 
tractable ;  possess  a  quick  apprehension  of  what  is  clearly  stated^ 

and  attuiM  a  rapid  proficiency  in  what  thev  have  a  desire  to  learn. 
Tliev  are  remarkable  for  au  unsuspecting  and  alnio$<t  infantine  cre- 
tlulitv  ;  lending  an  eajsy  credence  to  uniens,  prognosncs,  soothsayers, 
ami  (juaeks;  ihey  are  the  ready  dupes  ot  any  religious  fanatic,  and 
give  credit,  wiiliout  scruple  or  exannnation,  to  the  claims  of  every 
pretender  to  supernatural  powers.  Listlesii  and  uuenterpraziiig,  as 
they  generally  are,  no  sooner  is  their  religious  enthusiasm  excited, 
than  they  become  at  once  adventunNM  and  iwrsevering,  esteeming 
no  labour  arduous,  no  result  impossible,  and  no  privation  painfoL 

*  We  witnessed  (Mr.  Ruffles  says)  an  instance,  both  of  their  simplicity 
and  of  their  energy,  connected  with  this  part  of  their  character,  which 
excited  jou-r  astonisbment.  The  population  of  some  of  the  districts  of 
B&mftm&s  coutributed  their  voluntuiy  labour  in  1814  to  the  construe* 
tion  of  a  broad  high  road,  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
loftiest  mountains  on  the  island,  (the  mountjiin  Smnbing,)  and  this  ex- 
traordinary public  work  was  almost  completed  before  inlellif;ence  of  its 
commencement  reached  the  j^overnment.  It  was  in  cunsequeijgce  e.\a- 
mined,  and  found  to  be  a  work  of  immense  labour  and  care,  but  wHhout 
the  least  appearance  of  object  or  utility.  Upon  inquiring  into  the 
motive  of  such  a  singular  undertaking,  it  was  learnt  that  a  general  belid^ 
prevailed  that  there  was  a  very  holy  man  at  the  top  of  ihe  mountain, 
who  would  not  come  down  tMl  there  should  be  a  gpod  yoad  made  for 
him.* — (p.  24^.) 

Their  village  settlements  coiistitute  so  many  patriarchal  societies, 

ill  which  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  benevolence  almost  universally 
prevails.  This  patriarclial  spirit  is  traced  in  the  reverence  paid  to 
ape,  in  the  veneration  for  the  counsels  of  experience,  in  the  sub- 
mission to  the  commands  of  their  superiors,  in  the  warmth  of  their 
domestic  attachments,  and  the  adectionate  and  sacred  awe  with 
which  they  regard  and  protect  the  tombs  and  the  ashes  of  their 
fathers.  Our  authui  tiiuii  (ie;3Ciibes  the  general  moral  character  of 
the  Javans. 

*  When  not  corrvipted  by  indul^jjence  on  the  one  hand,  or  stupified  by 
oppression  on  the  other,  the  Javans  appear  to  be  a  generous  and  warm> 
hearted  people.  In  their  domestic  relations  they  are  kind,  affectionate, 
jgentle,  and  contented ;  in  their  public,  they  are  obedient,  honest,  and 
faithful.  In  their  intercourse  with  society  they  display,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, the  virtues  of  honesty,  plain  deaHng,  and  candour.  Their  inge- 
nuousness is  such  that,  as  the  first  Dutch  authorities  have  acknowledged, 
prisoners  brought  to  the  bar  on  criminal  charges,  if  really  guilty,  nine 

«ttimes  out  of  ten  confess,  without  dibguise  or  equivocation,  ihe  full  ex* 
^t  and  exact  circumstances  of  their  offimces,  and  communicate,  when 
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required,  more  informtition  on  the  matter  at  issue  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  evidence.  Although  lliis  iikiv,  iit  some  degree,  be  the  lesuit  of  the 
former  use  of  torture,  it  caniiut  be  wholly  so.'— p.  248. 

Mr.  Rallies  says  it  is  a  inist'dkc  to  suppose  this  people  addicted 
to  those  acts  of  vengeance  proceeding  from  an  irresistU)le  pyu  t  nzy, 
callt  (I  mucks,  where  the  unhappy  sufferer  aims  at  indiscruuiiiiiie 
desttiictioi),  till  he  himself  is  killed  like  a  wild  beast,  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  take  alive.  These  fits  of  desperation,  he  tells  us, 
are  peculiar  to  the  class  of  slaves,  and  Luke  place  exclusively  in 
Batavia,  Sain^rang,  aud  Surabaya — that  is  to  say,  in  the  large  towns 
containing  a  mixture  of  all  naftons.  Without  questioning  the  suf 
perior  authority  of  Mr.  Raiilea  over  that  of  casual  visitors,  we  uiay 
"Venture  to  say  that  on  Celebes,  and  many  other  of  the  Asiatic 
islands^  it  is  not  merely  the  slave> 

*  Who  runs  a  muck  and  tilts  at  all  he  meets*/ — 
there  are  instances  on  record  where  whole  villages,  nay  whole 
armies,  have  madly  devoted  themselves  to  inevitable  destruction  to 
avenge  an  injury  or  an  insult.   Indeed  ki  a  subsequent  page  Mr. 
Balros  himsdf  says, 

*  The  phrenzy  generally  known  by  the  term  nmck  or  dmok  is  only 
another  ioim  of  that  fit  of  desperation  which  bears  the  same  name 
among  the  military,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  they  rush  upoi» 
the  enemy,  or  attack  a  battery,  in  the  manner  of  a  forlorn  hope.  The 
accounts  of  the  wars  of  the  Juvans,  as  well  as  of  the  Malayus,  abound 
■witli  instances  of  warriors  running  amok  ;  of  combatants,  giving  up  all 
idea  of  preserving  their  own  lives,  rushing  on  the  enemy,  committing^ 
indiscriminate  slaughter,  and  never  surrendering  themselves  alive.'-^ 
p.  S98. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  men  are  just  what  their  rulers  make 
them ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  if  the  J  avans  were 
jeally  guilty  of  the  robberies  and  assassinations  of  which  th^  are 
accused,  the  crimes  were  more  owing  to  the  misgovernment  of  the 
Dutch,  than  to  any  natural  propensity  iti  the  people  to  such  atrocities! 

*  The  English,'  savs  Mr.  Raffles,  ^  never  used  bars'  or  bolts  to  their 
houses,  never  travelled  with  arms,  and  no  instance  occnrred  of  their 
being  ill-used.  The  Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  placed  no  confidence:  all 
their  windows  were  barred,  and  all  their  doors  locked,  to  keep  out  the 
treacherous  natives,  as  they  called  them;  and  they  never  moved  five 
jniies  abroad  without  pistols  and  swords/ 

The  nature  of  the  government,  as  exercised  by  their  own  princes 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  and  at  present  by  the  Susuh6nan, 

or  Sultan,  or,  as  he  is  sonictimcs  termed,  the  Emperor  of  Java,  in 
the  native  provinces,  is  little  calculated  to  improve  the  mind  or 
coudition  of  the  subject,    it  is 

*  in  principle  a  pure  unmixed  despotism ;  but  there  ace,c«ttoms  of  the 

country 
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oountry  of  which  the  people  are  very  tenaeious,  and  wfaicli  the  8(»ve» 

reign  seldom  invades.  His  subjects  have  no  rights,  or  liberty  of  person 
4>r  property:  his  breath  can  raise  the  humblest  individual  from  the 
dust  to  the  liinhest  distinction,  or  witlier  the  iionoiirs  of  the  most  ex- 
ailed.  There  is  no  liereditary  rank,  nothing  to  oppose  his  will.  Not 
only  honours,  pobts,  and  distinctions  depend  upon  his  pleasure,  but  all 
tlio  landed  property  of  bis  domtaions  remains  at  bis  disposal,  and  may, 
together  with  its  cultivators,  be  parcelled  out  by  his  order  among  tbe 
officers  of  his  household,  the  members  of  his  family,  the  roinistefS  of 
his  pleasures,  or  the  useful  servants  of  the  state.  Every  officer  is  paid 
by  grants  of  land,  or  bv  a  power  to  receive  from  the  peasantry  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  prouuce  of  certain  villages  or  districts.' — p.  267. 

After  this  it  is  almost  a  mockery  to  talk  of  tbe  admiiiistratioii  of 
justice ;  the  dutiea  prescribed  for  tlie  judge  are  such  as  they  ought  to 

be,  but  they  are  only  on  paper;  it  is  here  as  in  China, — tbe  practice 
of  the  people  ditfers  from  what  they  profess.  Justice,  however,  is 
said  to  be  ad  ministered  and  the  courts  regulated  according  to  tlie 
Mahomedan  law,  teinpered  by  the  ancient  superstitions  and  local 
€u^iom<  of  the  country.  The  villages,  each,  posses  a  constitution 
within  iIk  i])st  Ives,  independent  of  the  supreme  jroverning  power, 
precist  iv  sinnlur  to  that  of  a  Hindoo  village,  ami  ijere,  at  least,  the 
inhabitants  liave  a  chance  of  meeting  witli  justii.e,  especially  as  the 
right  of  election  of  their  own  chief  is  acknowledged,  tliough  not 
always  allowed  to  be  practised.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  British  government  on  the  island  shewed  its  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  privileges  of  these  societies^  and  an  particuiar  that  of  eiec^ 
iijg  their  own  chief. 

The  exteitud  marks  of  that  excessive  homiliatioii  which  Ibrliids 
a  man  to  stand  eract  in  the  presence  of  his  snperior,  are  so  little 
considered  here  as  a  degradation  that  they  are  practised  in  aUrenks. 
When  a  native  chief  moves  abroad,  all  whom  he  passes  must  lower 
Ibeir  bodies  to  tbe  ground  till  they  actually  «t  on  their  heels ;  and 
instead  of  an  assembly  of  people  rising  on  the  entrance  of  a  great 
man,  as  in  Europe,  they  all  sink  to  the  ground,  and  remain  in  that 
attitude  during  his  presence;  this  posture  is  called  dSdok,  and  may 
be  translated  i»>to  English  by  the  word  squat  ting,  Mr.  Kafiies 
gives  a  ludicrous  instance  of  its  inconveniences, 

*■  In  travelling  myself  through  some  of  the  native  provinces^  and  par* 
ticularly  in  Madura,  where  the  forms  of  the  native  government  are  par- 
ticularly observed,  1  have  often  observed  some  hundreds  drop  on  my  ap- 
proach, the  cultivator  quittini;  his  plough,  and  the  poricr  his  load,  on  the 
sight  of  the  U  uan  Besar's  carnage.  At  the  court  oi^ura-kerta,  I  recollect 
that  once,  when  holding  a  private  conference  with  the  Sasiinan  at  the 
leiidency,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Rddm  Aitp6H  (prime  minister) 
to  be  dispatched  to  the  palace  for  the  loyal^seat :  the  poor  old  man  wa$, 
otttinal,  squaltiogy  m)((  as  th«  Snsiinan  happened  to  be  seated  with  his 

y4  fac«; 
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face  towfirds  tfie  door,  it  was  full  ten  minutes  before  his  minister,  after 
repeated  inerRctual  attempts,  could  obtain  an  opportunity  of  rising  suf- 
ficiently to  reach  the  latch,  without  being  seen  by  Itis  ruyal  master. 
The  mission  on  which  he  was  dispatched  was  urgent,  and  the  Susunau 
hiipself  inconvenienced  by  the  delay;  but  these  inconveniences  were 
insignificant,  conipared  with  the  indecorum  of  being  seen  out  of  the 
dSdik  posture.  Where  it  is  necessary  for  an  inferior  to  move,  he  must 
stiil  retain  that  position,  and  walk  \vith  his  hams  upon  his  heels  until  he 
is  out  of  his  superior's  sight/ — p.  309. 

The  Hindoo  origin  of  these  simple  people  is  sufficiently  indica- 
ted by  the  vestiges  of  their  institutions,  which  the  Mahomedanisin 
of  three  centuries  has  not  been  able  to  obliterate.  To  the  eastward 
of  Surabaya,  are  the  Zettgger  mountains,  on  which  is  found  the 
remnant  of  a  people  who  still  follow  the  Hindoo  worship,  and  who, 
with  the  BHui  of  Bnntam,  are  the  depositaries  of  that  relijiion 
existing  at  this  day  in  Java.  These  people  exhibit  an  interesting 
singularity  and  simplicity  of  character:  they  occupy  about  forty  vil- 
lages, tlie  site  ot  which,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the  houses, 
differs  entirely  from  wh^t  is  elsewhere  observed  in  Java.  '^Fhe 
latter  are  not  shaded  by  trees,  but  built  on  spacious  open  terraces, 
rising  one  above  the  other,  each  house  occupying  a  terrace,  and 
being  in  length  from  thirty  to  seventy,  or  eighty  feet.  The  head  of 
the  village  takes  the  name  of  Petittggif  and  the  Ddkuns,  or  priests, 
have  the  care  of  the  state  records  anii  the  sacred  books :  they  kuowr 
nothing  of  those  from  whom  they  received  these  books;  they  were 
handed  down  (they  say)  by  thehr  forefathers,  and  they  consider  it 
as  a  sacred  duly  to  transmit  them  to  their  children,  and  to  perforai 
/the  jra^a  (praisegiving)  according  to  their  directions :  these  books 
are  written  on  the  /'oittor-l^f^and  contain  an  account  of  the  origin 
•of  the  world,  and  the  attribntes  of  the  Deity ;  they  also  prescribe 
the  various  forms  of  worship.  The  whole  population  does  not 
exceed  twelve  hundred  souls;  and  Mr.  Raffles  says  *  they  occupy, 
without  exception,  the  most  beautifully  rich  and  romantic  spots 
in  Java;*  a  reo^ion  where  the  thermometer  is  frequentiv  as  low  aa 
42^;  where  the  summits  and  slopes  ot  the  hills  are  covered  with 
i\lpine  firs,  and  where  plants  common  to  an  European  climate 
flourish  jti  luxuriance.  He  describes  them  as  a  quiet,  inoffensive 
people,  whose  [nor;il  character  is  highly  extolled  by  the  native 
agents  and  European  residents;  *  they  seem  (he  adds)  to  be  almost 
without  cjinie,  and  are  universally  peaceable,  orderly,  honesty  in- 
dustrious and  happy.' 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  island,  in  the  interior  of  Ban- 
tam, is  another  tribe  of  people  called  the  Bedui,  the  descendants 
of  those  who  escaped  into  the  woods  after  the  fall  of  the  western 
capital  of  Pafin^aran  in  the  fifteenth  century,  because  they  wouH. 

not 
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not  change  their  religion;  and  whO|  when  at  length  they  suhmittod 
to  the  Sultan  of  Bantam,  did  it  on  condition  that  they  should  not 
be  compelled  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran  :  they  retain  some 

singular  customs,  but  tlieir  numbers  are  inconsiderable.  In  the 
island  of  Bali,  however,  to  tlie  eastward  of  Java,  containing  nearly 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  a  perfect  iiysteni  uf  Hindooisai  prevails. 

*  III  Bail  not  more  than  one  in  two  huiulicd,  if  so  many,  are  Maho* 
medans,  and  the  ^rcat  body  ol  the  people  profess  thv  creed,  and  ob- 
serve tilt:  insliiuliuus  of  a  religion  \s  hi(  b  hus  become  extinct  in  the  rest 
of  the  archipelago.  On  Java  we  rind  Hinduism  only  amid  the  ruins  of 
temples,  images,  and  inscriptions ;  on  Bali,  in  the  laws,  ideasj  and 
worship  of  the  people.  On  Java  this  singular  and  interestin;^  .system  of 
religion  is  classed  among  the  antiquities  of  the  bland ;  here  it  is  a  li- 
ving source  of  action,  and  universal  rule  of  conduct.  The  present  state  ' 
of  Bali,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  commentary  on  the 
ancient  condition  of  the  natives  of  Java.  Hinduism  has  here  severed 
society  into  castes;  it  bus  introduced  its  divinities  ;  it  has  extended  its 
ceremonies  into  most  of  the  transactions  of  life;  it  has  enjoined  or  re- 
commended some  of  its  severest  sacrifices,  such  as  the  burning  of  a 
widow  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband  :  but  yet  the  individual  re- 
tains all  the  native  manliness  of  his  character,  and  all  the  fire  of  the 
savage  state.'— Vol.  ii.  A  pp.  p.  235. 

But  in  Java  still  enough  reimins  to  make  their  Hindoo  origin 
sufficiently  apparent — in  their  drama — ihelr  wat/aNgs,  or  scenic 
shadows,  a  sort  of  Ombres  Chinoises — ^in  tlieir  d^laugs,  or  ancient 
bards,  their  dancing  girls,  8cc.  One  generic  language  prevails 
through  the  whole  of  Java,  Maddra,  and  Bali ;  the  dialects 
indeed  are  different,  but  the  root  of  all  is  the  Sanscrit,  and  the 
written  character  closely  resembles,  and  is  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of,  the  Devanajrari.  Their  classic  or  poetic  language  is  called 
Kawiy  (the  Sanscrit  word  for  poetri/,)  and  Mr.  Kaftlcs  endeavours 
(K.  Nu.  to  shew  how  very  nearly  the  Sanscrit,  the  Pali,  and  the 
Rawi,  are  allied.  In  Bali,  the  Kiiwi  is  still  the  lan^ua^e  of  religion 
and  law ;  in  Java  it  is  only  that  of  poetry  and  ancient  table  ;  in  the 
former,  the  knowledge  of  it  is  almost  exclusively  contined  to  the 
Braniins;  intbe  latter  a  slight  knowlcd^^e  ofitis  deemed  essential  for 
every  man  of  condition.  From  die  vocabulaiies  \diich  we  now 
possess,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  Sanscrit  language  has  not  only 
furnished  words  for  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  but  constitutes  the 
principal  part  of  llie  language  of  almost  all  tlie  innumerable  islands 
of  the  South  Sea  and  the  eastern  Pacific.   Mr.  Raffles  observes— 

*  One  original  language  seems,  in  a  very  remote  period,  to  have  per- 
vaded the  whole  Archipelago,  and  to  have  spread  (perhaps  with  the 
population)  towards  Madagascar  on  one  side,  and  the  islands  in  the 
South  Sea  on  the  other;  but  in  the  proportion  that  we  find  any  of  these  . 
tribes  more  highly  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life  than  others  in 

nearly 
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nearly  the  same  proportion  do  we  flnf^  the  language  enriched  by  a  cor- 
responding acttsion  of  Saiibcrit  le  rius,  directing  us  at  once  to  the 
source  whence  civilization  tluued  towaids  ihet^e  regions.* — p.  oij^' 

The  account  which  Mr.  Raffles  gives  of  the  ulphabets  and  the 
dialects  of  the  Javan  hingiiage  and  of  its  literature  is  dotaihjd  and 
full,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  arreptable  to  the  oriental 
scholar.  The  poetry  is,  in  general,  lur  superior  to  any  which  we 
had  iiiiagiueil  tu  v\i>l  in  any  part  of  the  Asiatic  archi[)elago ;  but 
M'e  presume  it  must  have  been  iuipoiied  from  tl»e  continent;  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  descended  from  a  Hindoo  stock.  ^Die  literary  com- 
positions in  the  Arabic  character  are  chiefly  conHncd  to  matters  of 
religion.  Copious  examples  are  given  of  the  various  measures  and 
staiizas  of  Javan  poetry.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  by 
no  means  cTeficient  in  moral  sentiment,  in  accurate  description^and 
bold  metaphor;  although  it  abounds^  at  the  same  time,  in  all  that 
extravagant  imagery,  far-fetched  resemblance,  and  outrageous  hyper- 
bole which  characterize  oriental  fable  and  romance*  The  following 
is  a  9pecjmeii — 

*  Stumbling  as  she  went. 
The  princess  walked  with  faltering  pace, 
Laying  holil  of  her  under  garment,  she  unconsciously  drew 

it  up. 

When  from  the  exposed  calf  of  her  leg 

A  flash  like  lightning  darted, 

Which  illumin'd  the  Hall  of  Audience.' 

The  Ilratu  \udh(t,  or  *  The  War  of  Woe,'  an  epic  poem,  in 
the  Kt'iii'iy  is  said  to  be  the  most  popular  and  celcbiuted  work 
in  that  language.  Of  this  poem  a  great  part  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Raffles,  witli  the  assistance  of  a  learned  native,  and 
of  the  remainder  he  has  givevi  an  analysis.  His  object  has  been  to 
keep  as  close  to  the  ongmai  us  possible,  but  he  ihuiks  it  proper  lo 
state  that  '  the  illustratious  now  given  afiPord  but  a  very  imper- 
fect specimen  of  the  beauty,  sublimity,  and  teal  poetry  of  the  ori- 

S*aal/  It  contains  719  vaduy  or  metrical  stanzas,  of  four  long 
les  each,  and  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  a  learned  pundit, 
in  the  year  107d-  The  Javans  claim  it  as  their  own,  but  it  u  not 
certam  whether  it  was  actually  written  on  the  islatid  or  brouglit 
thither  by  some  of  the  early  colonists.  The  subject  of  the  poem 
is  a  destructive  war  in  consequence  of  a  rejection  of  the  proposal 
of  the  incarnate  Dewa,  or  deity,  Krestna,  to  divide  the  kingdom  of 
i^stina,  between  the  Kur&wa  and  Pandiiwa.  The  repose  of  » 
country',  under  a  good  prince^  when  its  enemies  have  been  van* 
quisbed,  is  thus  described : 

*  Tranquil  and  happy  was  every  country.  The  thief  stood 
aloof  during  the  reign  of  this  prince. 

And 
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And  the  lover  nlone  stole  bis  pluMure,  seeluDg  ii»  object  by 

the  light  of  the  moon.' 

The  procession  of  Kr^stna,  and  )iis  reception  at  the  city  of  Aa- 
taiia»the  crowds  of  men,  women  and  child  re ii,  hastening  to  procure 
alight  of  *  the  blessed  among  men/  are  well  described,  but  too  long 
for  us  to  extract.  Kr^stna's  anger,  on  being  told  that  a  plot  wasi 
laid  to  slay  him,  '  was  like  unto  the  fury  of  the  god  Kak. 

'  The  power  and  divinity  of  every  deity  now  entered  into  bis 

'       person — 

Brima,  the  saints,  the  powerful  deities,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Rasuksas. 

Then  swaying  his  body  from  side  to  side,  and  breathing  hard 

like  the  roar  of  the  lion, 
The  earth  shook  to  its  faase^  disturbing  the  foundation  of 

every  thing; 

The  mountain  tops  nodding,  and  the  mountains  themselves 

rocking  to  and  fro ; 
The  waves  of  the  sea  rising  like  mounta!n«5,  lorming  whirl- 
puuib,  and  casting  itie  deep-sea  fish  on  the  iidjacent  shore/ 

The  march  of  t!ir  Pandaw  a  and  lus  cliiefs  to  meet  the  enemy, 
with  their  war-elepiiants,  their  horses  and  chariots,  *  m  numbers 
great,  compact,  and  like  an  overwhelming  sea,*  is  extravagantly 
but  finely  described ;  and  so  is  the  iirst  onset  of  the  battle : 

*  Quickly  the  contending  armies  mutually  and  fearlessly  rush 

upon  each  other, 
Amid  the  roar  of  elephants,  the  neighing  of  steeds,  the  beat- 
ing of  drums,  and  the  shouts  of  the  troops, 
Till  the  whole  air  and  %\iy  are  filled  with  the  jarring  sounds,  > 
And  the  earth  is  shaken  with  the  tumultuous  din  of  war/ 

The  feats  of  valour  on  either  side  are  then  ilc  s(  t  ibcd,  and  the  bat- 
tle ceabfcs  only  with  night.  The  Iving  of  VVirata  aud  lu&  wife  weep 
over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  three  sons  slain  in  battle,  and  vainly 
endeavour,  by  shaking  them,  to  recal  their  departed  spirits;  the 
<lead  are  bnmed  by  moonlight;  next  day  the  battle  again  rages* 
The  air  is  darkened  with  dust,  which  clearing  away,  the  field  of 
battle  is  described  as  appearing  like  a  sea  of  blood,  in  which  the 
<lead  bodies  of  elephants,  horses,  and  men,  with  the  fragments 
of  chariots,  weapons,  &c.  resemble  so  many  rocks  and  stones.  For 
three  days  the  enraged  armies  contend  with  various  success,  and 
wonderful  deeds  of  valour  are  performed  on  both  sides.  They  con* 
tinue  the  fight  after  sunset;  friends  and  foes  mingle  together  and 
ViW  each  other  by  mistake  in  the  dark.  Thus  day  after  day  the 
battle  rages  for  about  a  mouth,  when  the  Kurawa  are  ultimately 
ilefeated,  and  the  khigdom  of  Asthin  recovered  by  the  Pandawa. 

There  are  in  this  £pic  of  the  *  War  of  Woe'  a  multitude  of  oc- 
currences 
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currences  which  forcibly  remind  the  reader  of  the  Iliad — the  inter* 
position  of  the  divine  aid  of  Krestiia  in  enveloping  the  sun  in  a  dark 
cloud,  &c. — the  parting  of  Salia  and  his  wife  Satia  Watt — the 
death  of  SaiiOy  and  the  prowess  of  the  several  chiefs  who  are 
slain,  may  be  said,  and  it  is  saying  llie  least  of  it,  to  be  very  much 
in  the  manner  of  Homer.  The  following  passage,  which  describes 
the  faithful  Safin  ffati  wandering  over  the  field  of  battle  in  search 
of  ilie  dead  iH)dy  uf  -sSt/y^t/,  abounds  with  true  touches  of  nature: — 
it  was  put  into  a  poetical  dress  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Raffles  of 
Jiverpool,  from  the  verbal  translation  of  our  author,  to  which  it 
adheres  with  an  unusual  degree  of  closeness.  It  is  indeed  so  exqui- 
aitdiy  beautiful^  and  the  subject  is  so  new  and  so  interesting,  tbat 
we  are  inclin<^  to  regret,  with  Mr.  RaffleSy  that  the  limits  of  his 
work  would  admit  of  no  ftirtber  extracts :  we  hope,  however,  not 
only  injustice  to  the  poetry  of  Java,  but  to  the  talent  displayed 
by  this  gentleman,  that  the  whole  of  his  metrical  version  will  bis 
given  to  ibe  public.  * 

*  6Q3.  Wearied  with  fraitless  search,  and  in  despair 

To  find  the  object  of  her  pious  care, 
Her  murderVI  lord,  who  on  the  battle  plain 
Lay  all  neglected  mid  the  tfmusaiul  slain, 
She  drew  the  dapger  from      slieiitli  of  rest, 
intent  to  plunge  it  in  her  heaving  breast. 
Just  then,  as  if  in  pity  to  her  grief, 
Flash'd  the  red  lightning  to  the  maid's  relief. 
And  shew'd  with  horrid  ^are  the  bloody  way 
To  where  her  husband's  mangled  body  lay* 

j604>.  Another  flash,  indulgent  from  the  skies. 

Points  to  the  spot  where  S^lias  carriage  lies. 
And  S/ifius  self,  whom  living  slie  adored, 
The  bJeedinw  body  of  her  nuirder'd  lord. 
The  richest  flowcrsi  by  heavenly  influence  shed 
Their  sweetest  odours  o'er  his  honoured  head, 
The  muttering  thunder*  moam'd  bis  early  tomb» 
And  heaven  in  Jihow«n  bewail'd  the  hero's  doonir 

SOS.  With  <eager  grasp  the  Uvid  corpse  she  press'd 
In  frantic  wild^ess  to  her  throbbing  breast; 
Tried  every  art  of  love  that  might  beguile 

lis  sullen  features  to  one  cheerful  smile; 
Ki^5s'd  those  dear  lips  so  late  of  coral  red, 
As  if  unconscious  that  the  soul  had  fled; 
Then  in  her  folded  arms  his  head  she  rais'd. 
And  long  on  those  beloved  features  gazed. 
With  tiri'jmcishh  pallid  lips  she  died, 
And  to  his  wounds  its  healing  balm  applied^ 
While  with  the  skirt  of  her  embroidered  vest, 
§he  wip*d  the  blood-drops  Irom  hi^  mangled  breast. 

m. "  At! 
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606.  "  All !  then,  my  princely  lord,  whom  I  have  found 
Bleeding  and  mangled  on  this  cursed  ground  1 
Why  are  thy  lips  in  sullen  silence  seal'd 
lo  her  who  sought  thee  on  this  battle  field  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak — roy  love,  my  lord,  my  all, 
Or  still  in  viin  nmsl  S&iut  W6H  call ! 
Say,  shall  my  copious  tears  in  torrents  flow 
And  thus  express  my  agony  and  woe? 
How  siiall  I  move  thee,  by  what  art  befruile 
The  ghastly  air  of  that  unmeaning  smile?" 

60r.  Thus  soft  and  tender  wert*  the  ^vords  she  pour'd^ 
To  move  the  pity  of  her  rnurder'd  lord  ; 
But  ah  !  no  sound  the  unconscious  dead  return'd, 
No  fire  of  love  within  his  bosom  bam'd  ; 
While  at  each  pause  a  death-like  stillness  stole 
O'er  the  deep  anguish  of  the  mourners  soul. 
"  And  was  it  thus  to  bow  tliy  bonour'd  head 
Amid  the  thousands  of  the  mingled  dead, 
That  on  that  fnfal  niornin"  thou  didst  ciirle 
With  gentle  lootsieps  from  thy  conson's.  side? 
And  thus  to  reach  the  glorious  realms  above 
Without  the  ftithful  partner  of  thy  love  f 
But  earth  has  lost  its  fleeting  charms  for  me, 
Andy  hlippy  spirit^  I  will  follow  thee ! 

668.  **  Oh !  meet  and  bear  me  o'er  that  fatal  stone, 

■  Nor  let  me  pass  it,  trembling  and  alone. 
Though  Widttd&ria  shall  obey  thy  call. 
Yet  keep  for  me  a  place  above  them  all. 
To  whom  but  me  doe^i  that  first  place  beloni;, 
Who  sought  and  found  thee  mid  this  ghastly  throng; 
And  who,  unable  to  survive  thy  doom, 
Thus  shed  my  blood  and*share  thy  honoured  tomb  IT 

6UI»  Then  with  a  steady  band  the  nobl«  maid 

Drew  from  its  peaceful  sheath  the  gleaming  blade  i 

From  her  fair  bosom  tore  th'  embroidered  vest. 
And  plunged  it  deep  within  her  heaving  breast. 
Rich  was  the  blood  that  issued  from  the  wound 
And  stream'd  like  liquid  gol  l  ujion  the  ground. 

621,  And  while  the  ebbing  tide  ot  liie  remaiii'd, 

And  thought  and  reason  were  a  while  viivtain'd, 
She  caU'd  her  maiden  with  her  feeble  breath. 
And  thus  address'd  her  from  the  arms  of  death. 

6lf.    Oh !  when  my  spirit  soars  to  realms  above, 
Take  this  my  last  request  to  those  I  love : 
Tell  them  to  think  of  S&tia  fTdtfs  fate, 
And  oft  the  story  of  her  love  relate ; 
Then  o'er  her  woes  the  tender  heart  shall  sigh, 
And  tbt;  big  tear-drop  roll  from  pity'»  eye." 
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6l4,  "  Ab  my  Wd  mistress,"  cried  the  faithful  mftid, 

"  In  every  scene  by  thee  I  gladly  staid. 
Whate'er  the  state  of  being  ihou  must  know^ 
Thy  faithful  maiden  will  partake  it  too. 
"What  hand  but  mine  the  cooling  stream  shall  pour. 
Or  bathe  the  feet  of  her  whom  I  adore?** 

617.  Strong  in  despair,  and  starting  from  the  ground, 
She  drew  the  dagger  from  her  mibtress'  wound, 
With  deadly  aim  she  plunged  it  in  her  breast, 
And  with  her  mistress  sunk  to  endless  rest/ — vol*  i.  pp.  46s 

The  arts  cannot  be  expected  to  flourish  in  such  a  state  of  aodety 
and  under  such  a  govemmciBt  as  that  of  Java:  neither  are  we  ta 
look  for  system  or  science  in  oriental  music:  that  of  Java  may  be 
original ;  but  from  the  specimens  given  by  Mr.  Raffles  we  should 
say  that  the  first  air  is  Chinese,  the  others  Indian:  the  gong,  cym* 
bals,  and  stringed  instruments  figured  by  him  (p.  470)  are  Chinese ; 
some  of  the  staccado  kind  appear  to  be  their  own;  one  of  theae^ 
composed  of  mixed  metal  bars  laid  across  the  mouths  of  deep 
hollow  tubes,  emits  a  very  powerful  and  by  no  means  an  uih 
pleasing  sound. 

If  any  doubt  remained  of  the  general  prevalence  of  Hindooism 
on  this  island,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Maboniedan 
religion  about  tlic  year  14/5,  wbeu  the  Hindoo  empire  of  Maja- 
piihit  is  supposed  to  have  been  overtbrowii,  Mr.  RaiUes  has  com- 
plptelv  K moved  it  by  die  discoverv  and  the  description  of  the  ruins 
ot  editices,  and  in  particular  of  temples  sacred  10  ihe  former  wor- 
sliip;  images  of  deities  found  within  them  and  scattered  through- 
out liie  country,  either  s,eulptured  in  stone  or  cast  in  nu  lal ;  in- 
scriptions on  stone  and  copper,  m  ancient  characters,  and  ancient 
coins,  which  arc  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of  well  executed 
plates  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work.  *  I'hese  iess  perishable 
memorials  of  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Javans^  till  of  lute,  excited 
but  little  notice;  nor  are  they  yet  sufficiently  explored/  The 
narrow  policy  of  the  Dutch  denied  to  the  inquisitive  traveller  all  fa- 
cilities of  research ;  and  the  generality  of  that  nation  were  too  much 
occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  or  too  much  absorbed  in  habits  of 
indolence,  to  be  interested  in  matters  of  this  kind.  It  is  true 
there  have  been  some  exceptions^  as  the  volumes  of  the  Batavian 
Transactions  testify ;  but '  the  numerous  and  interesting  remains  of 
former  art  and  grandeur,  which  exist  in  tlie  ruins  of  temples  and 
other  edifices;  the  abundant  treasures  of  sculpture  and  statuary 
with  which  some  parts  of  the  island  arc  covered  ;  and  the  cvidenres 
of  a  former  state  of  r(  ligious  hihvt  and  national  improvement, 
which  are  presented  in  ^mages^  deviqeS|  and  iuscriptiousi  either  lay 

entirely' 
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entirdy  buried  under  rahbish,  or  were  but  pirtially  examined/ 
The  most  striking  of  these  temfiles  are  those  found  at  Brambiman, 
in  the  district  of  Matwrem^  near  the  middle  of  the  island;  at  B6ro 

£6do,  in  KedO ;  on  G6ning  Pr^du  and  its  vicinity;  in  Kediri; 
and  at  Sing  a  S4riy  in  the  district  of  Mdlang,  in  iIk^  eastern  part  of 
tiie  island.  Those  of  Bramb^nan  and  Boro  Bodo  are,  as  Mr. 
Raffles  justly  observesi  '  admirable  as  majestic  works  of  art.' 
They  are  composed  of  plain  hewn  stones^  without  tlie  least  mixture 
of  brick,  mortar,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind,  even  in  filling  up  the  floors 
and  basemeMts  of  the  largest  structures.  The  rank  vcgctnlion  of 
an  equmoctial  climate  has  not  only  given  solemnity  to  the  aiitirjiiity 
of  these  venerable  editices,  hut,  by  msinnntiiiLi  mto  the  joints,  has 
actually  dislocated  and  almost  overttu  nc  d  tlie  heaviest  masses.  lu 
the  shape  and  ornaments  manv  of  them  resemble  the  Boudh  temples 
of  Ava  and  Siam,  though  auiong  the  statues  the  Hindoo  deities  of 
Bliavani,  Siva,  and  Gauesa,  are  easily  recognized.  The  large 
temple  at  Brambdnan  is  a  uiagnificent  object,  and  the  two  plates, 
shewing  its  present  state,  and  what  it  has  be§n,  convey  a  better 
idea  than  the  most  lengthened  description.  It  is  surrounded  by 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six  smaller  temples,  most  of  which  are 
buried  beneath  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  display  little  more  than 
ao  many  heaps  of  ruins;  enough  however  remained  of  some  to 
admit  of  their  being  restored  by  the  pencil  to  tfadr  original  form 
which  is  neither  deiictent  in  beauty,  symmetry  of  arrangement,  nor 
in  decoration.  Each  small  temple  had  originally  thirteen  niches 
filled  with  as  many  statues  of  mythological  characters,  taken  from 
the  Hindoo  legends;  but  the  exterior  of  the  great  central  temple 
had  no  human  or  emblematical  figures,  or  niches,  though  it  con- 
tained a  great  varie^  of  ornamental  sculpture.  *  The  style,  taste, 
and  manner  of  execution  are  every  where  light,  chaste,  and  beauti- 
ful, evincing  a  fertile  iuveutton,  most  delicate  workmanship,  and 
experience  m  the  art.' 

B6ro  Rodo  is  unquestionably  a  tetnple  of  Boudh  ;  '  it  is  a  square 
stone  buiidiiig,  consisting  of  seven  ranges  of  wall-^,  each  range  de- 
creasing as  you  ascend,  till  the  building  tcruiniaies  in  a  kind 
of  dome.'  The  style  and  ornament,  we  are  told,  nre  found  to 
resemble  very  inucli  lltose  of  the  great  Boudh  temple  at  (iai-j/a, 
on  the  continent  of  India.  The  extensive  ruius  on  the  elevated 
plain,  or  table  land  of  Dieng,  or  Pr&hu,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  in* 
teresting  of  all.  This  plain  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  huge  stone 
steps  on  each  of  its  four  sides,  consisting  of  not  less  than  a  thou- 
sand steps.  The  contiguous  mountain  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  emption  since  the  formation  of  these  ancient  stair-cases, 
for  it  is  stated  that  *  the  greatest  part  of  this  wonderful  memorial 
of  human  industry  lies  buried  under  huge  masses  of  rock  and  lava.' 

On 
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On  another  elevated  plain  near  the  former  manj  temples  remain 

in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  with  numerous  images  scattered 

about,  mixed  vviili  large  fragme»jts  of  hewn  stone.  *  On  a  more 
minute  examination  of  this  plain/  says  Mr.  Raffles,  '  traces  of  the 
iiite  of  nearly  four  hundred  temples  were  discovertd,  having  bruad 
and  extensive  streets^  or  roads^  rumiing  between  them  at  right 
angles/ 

Mr.  Raffles  states  his  reasons  for  supposing  that  these  nimierous 
temples  must  have  been  constructed  between  the  sixth  and  ninth 
cehtury  of  the  Christian  era;  and  the  Devanagari  cliaractcrs  on  the 
inscription  found  at  Bramb^nan  are  recognized  by  Mr.  Wilkins  to 
be  such  as  were  in  use  on  the  continent  of  Hindostan,  about  eight 
or  nine  hundred  years  ago. — When  the  followers  of  Boudli  were 
persecuted  by  the  Bramins,  they  spread  their  arts  and  their  reli- 
gion over  the  eastern  archipelago,  where  they  might  still  have* 
flourished  if  the  intolerant  spirit  of  proselydsni  had  not  forced  upoil  • 
the  islanders  the  faith  of  Mahomet  with  l^re  and  sword. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Raffles,  of  whose  elaborate 
volumes  we  have  scarcely  lieen  able  to  skim  the  surface:  the 
mass  and  variety  of  matter  which  he  has  there  brought  together 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  search  them  in  vain  for  any  species 
of  information  respecting  Java,  while  whatever  is  found,  may  be 
depended  on  as  strictly  authentic ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  repeating 
that  a  better  arrangement  of  the  materials  would  have  saved  the 
necessity  of  many  repetitions,  and  consKkrahly  reduced  the  size  of 
the  work.  In  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  island, 
Mr.  Raffles^s  conduct  has  l)pen  above  all  praise;  the  East  India 
Company  could  not  possibly  have  had  a  better  servant;  the  Javanese 
cannot  li  ope  to  find  again  so  good  a  friend.  By  the  abolition  of 
forced  bei  vices  and  arbitrary  and  vexatious  imposts,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  a  moderate  and  etjuitable  land-tax,  the  commerce 
and  the  agriculture  of  the  island  so  l^apidly  improved,  fSimt  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  received  in  diree  years,  from  181^  to  1815, 
was  18,810,149  Java  rupees,  while  the  amount  of  the  preceding 
three  years,  under  the  extortions  practised  by  Marshal  Daendela, 
who  *  placed  himself  above  the  usual  formalities,  and  disregarded  * 
every  law,'  was  no  more  than  8,495,765  rupees:  the  expenditure^ 
however,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  proportionably  great. 

 ——  

Art.  IV.    Comic  Dramas,  in  Three  Acts.    By  Maria  Edge* 

worth.  Author  of  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,  &c.  &c.  London. 
1SI7. 

nPHE  late  Mr.  Sheridan,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  Preface  to 
^   this  work,  advised  Miss  Edgeworth  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  the 
composition  of  comedy*    Report  adds  that  the  novel  of  Belinda 

was 
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was  the  performance^  whence  he  deriv^  so  high  an  opinion  of  his 
country woman*s  talents.  The  authority  of  Mr.  Sheridan  was  mofe 
than  sLifticient  to  jiistUv  an  attempt  in  that  walk  of  literature  which 
lie  himselt'  adorned  :  yet  the  attempt  might  fail  without  much  im- 
putation on  his  sagacity,  and  without  discredit  to  the  genius  of 
Miss  Edgewortli.  His  judgment  must  liave  proceeded  upon  ana- 
logies somewhat  remote,  the  exact  value  of  which  he  was,  perhaps, 
not  sufficiently  at  leisure  to  estimate.  He  read  some  of  the  scenes 
of  Belinda  with  a  pleasure  not  unlike  that  which  comedy  imparts; 
and  hence  be  inferred,  that  the  talents  which  produced  them  might 
be  exerted  with  success  in  a  new  direction.  The  pleasure  which 
we  derive  from  a  novel  bears,  indeed,  in  its  general  character,  a  re- 
sembkMMre  to  that  which  the  drama  gives ;  yet  each  has  peculiar  tints 
to  distinguish  it,  and  is  excited  by  appropriate  means.  We  shall 
briefly  trace  the  general  similarity  and -the  specific  differences :  in 
attempting  to  detail  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  judgment  and 
the  causes  of  hb  mistake,  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  diminish  the 
surprize  which  many  may  be  disposed  to  feel,  at  finding  that  the 
work  now  before  us  cannot  claim,  among  the  productions  of  the 
comic  drama,  a  rank  corresponding  to  tiiat  which  is  held  by  some 
of  Miss  £dgeworth*s  tales  in  iheir  f)ropcr  department. 

Many  have  framed  ingenious  speculations  concerninnr  t^f.  sources 
of  the  delight  which  we  receive  from  comjxisinoiis  iliat  represent 
a  series  of  iictitious  adventures,  and  concerning  llir  reasons  whv  this 
is  more  lively,  and  felt  more  generally,  than  the  saUslaclion  imparted 
by  the  trutii  of  iiistoi y.  Some*  have  looked  upon  it  as  au  effect  of 
the  weakness  and  Je^entracy  of  our  nature,  which,  too  grovelling  to 
relish  the  majestic  iiiveliness  of  truth,  surrenders  itself  a  willin*^ 
captive  to  the  meretricious  allurements  of  tiction.  Others^,  of  a 
better  and  a  loftier  school,  have  told  us  that  the  soul,  tired  with  the 
dull  uniformity  of  life,  disgusted  with  the  tameness  of  real  characters 
and  events  so  disproportionate  to  its  exalted  nature  and  to  Ae  dig- 
nity of  its  final  destination,  rejoices  to  escape  into  the  regions  of 
fancy,  where  it  can  luxuriate  ro  evcr-vaiying  combinations,  and 
^tify  its  high  aspirings  by  the  contemplation  of  personages  rich 
in  the  assemblage  of  all  possible  perfections.  The  true  sources 
of  the  pleasure  derived  from  fictitious  narratives  anddramatic  com- 
positions, are  our  sympathy  with  the  feelings,  and  our  curiosity  con* 
-ceming  the  fate  of  the  persons  introduced  to  our  notice.  Why  the 
exercise  of  sympathy  is  agreeable,  why  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the 
gratification  of  curiosity  is  accompanied  wirli  pleasant  emotions,  we 
do  not  stop  to  inquire,    it  is  enough  foe  us.  that  the  facts  are  ccr- 


*  Beattie  in  his  Esnj  on  FaMe  and  ftomaiice,  uu^ttany  otlierb 

f  Lord  Bacon,  6c c.  .         *  . 
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tain,  and  tbat  they  account  for  the  gatitfaction  which  a  well  writteu 
tale  or  draiu^i  diffuses  through  us. 

Tlie  pleasure  of  sympathy  and  that  of  curiosity  have  so  little 
mutual  dt  jK  udence,  that  a  work,  may  communicate  the  one  with 
scarcely  auy  intermixture  of  the  other.    But  our  participatiou  in 
.passions  delineated  soon  begins  to  flag,  unless  we  are  enlivened  by 
,  a  wriei  of  crilkal  situations ;  while  the  tnterent  awakened  by  a  weU 
.  cbmiecteil  auGcemon  of  idvealiires,  where  we  m  «ot  M  into  the 
-  feelk^  of  the  characters^  is  not  muoh  superior  to  that  which  «fe 
'tfometines  lake  in  the  solution  of  a  riddle  or  the  disentangkment  of 
,«  piieale.  The  two  specieB  of  delig)it  shouU,  tberefoie,  be  com* 
bincd,  though  in  the  united  eflfeef  either  nay  ptevail  over  its  fdlow. 
In  the  tale,  curiosity  generally  predominates ;  but  sympalby  in  the 
drama;  which,  however,  on  the  modem  stage  borrows  more  aid 
from  the  artiiice  of  the  plot,  than  the  example  of  4uitii|ttity  would 
authorize.   The  Ules  first  relished  in  the  nursery  nre  gentvaily  mere 
tissues  of  strange  adventures ;  to  this  class  of  fictions,  narratives 
which  deal  in  the  terrific  for  the  most  part  succeed.    Mrs.  Rad- 
ciilfe's  romances  usually  become  favourites  ^viih  ns  at  an  early  age: 
the  uncommonness  of  the  transactions  keeps  us  ni  suspense  for  the 
result;  the  scenes  dthneated  are  .such  as  inspire  terror;  and  terror 
is  a  passion  which  we  are  soon  capable  of  fevhug.    In  the  progress 
of  years  the  whohj  u  ain  of  our  a(VecUons  and  passions  is  developed. 
Then,  and  not  tiU  dieti,  do  we  derive  much  delight  from  the  lively 
exhibition  of  their  workings. 

If,  from  the  pleasure  itself,  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  means 
.by  which  tt  is  imparted,  we  shall  imd  a  wide  difference  between 
•the  dvam  and  fictitioos  narrative.  The  novdiat  leads  us  tbrongh 
a  long  nnd  varied  series  of  critical  rituations,  where  new  sonices  of 
'intofesl  m  conliniially  opening,  and  whese  one  perplexing  in- 
iti-ic%ey  is  no  sooner  removed  than  another  appears.   As  he  Is  it 
lib^ty.to  etonmerute  eveiy  incident*  his  story  is  followed  with  omo 
'by  the  reader.    He  is  under  bo  liasitation  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  characfiers  introduoed*  except  what  is  imposed  by  the  neoas* 
^ity  of  avoiding  confusion ;  nor  does  he  need  to  be  verf  scrupukMtt 
.as  to  die  tiaie  during  which  the  same  actors  may  contUMie  to  oc- 
cupy his  page.    In  painting  the  emotions  of  his  personages,  he  may 
uvail  himself  of  an  inlinite  diversity  of  situations  to  bring  into  view 
a  corresponding  diversity  of  shades  in  disposition  and  feeling.  He 
has  uo  peculiar  difficulties  of  style  to  ovprroiii<- ;  and  can  give  va- 
riety to  his  work  by  making  it  narrative  at  oue  tune,  and  at  another 
throwing  it  into  the  dramatic  form. 

In  the  drauia  the  case  is  otherwise.  Here  the  action  must  con- 
sist of  a  much  smaller  number  oi  parts  than  fictitious  narrative 
admits  i  so  that  in  adhering  to  ilm  uuity  requisite  in  tiie  construe- 
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of  tll6  fable,     m  depi^ed  of  the  means  of  holding  ctiiitonty  - 
in  dftspense  by  that  copiousness  of  incident  which freque^iltj  charms  * 
ill  th^  novel.    Add  to  thisi  that  in  proportion  as  we  succeed  in 
reducing  the  plot  to  a  proper  state  of  simplicity,  we  Hicrease  the 
labour  of  inventing  a  succession  of  adventures  which  may  unravel  the 
story  and  fill  up  the  duration  which  custom  has  prescribed  to  legiti- 
mate comedy.   From  this  difficiiHy  Miss  Edgcworlfi  has,  in  part,  es-  * 
caped  by  the  form  of  her  dramas.    We  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with 
such  an  nrran?!^ement;  for  it  would  be  unfair  to  blame  a  work,  be- 
cause It  IS  not  ditlereut  from  what  it  professes  to  be.    Yet  we  may 
be  allowed  to  hint,  that  a  play  in  three  acts  in  not  a  work  of  the 
same  difficulty,  or  of  the  same  merit  with  one  in  five  :  and  that,  not 
on  account  of  its  shortness,  but  because,  less  incident  being  rec[ui- 
site,  less  skill  is  necessary  in  framing  the  plot. 

There  are  other  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  the  fable,  in 
cdosisqQeQceof  wliidi  tbe  task  of  the  dramttie  writer  becomes  much 
tnwe  afdifccmB  lAian  tbe  comt>oshtdii  of  a  fictitious  narrative.  The 
novelist  can  accompany  his  hero  through  long  periods  of  nioi|ths 
and  years;  and,  when  the  convenience  of  hh  stoi^  prompts,  can 
thinsfer  him  from  one  kingdom  into  another.  The  drama  haa 
much  narrower  limits.  Hie  strict  unitres  of  time  and  place  may, 
no  delibt,  be  dispensed  with.  That  there  shall  be  no  change  of 
place^  and  that  the  duration  of  the  action  shall  ^ot  much  exceed 
the  time  of  representation^  are  restrictions  which  load  the  writer 
with  heavy  incumbrances,  without  any  adequate  addition  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  spectator.  But  good  reasons  may  be  assigned  why, 
during  the  same  art,  the  place  should  not  be  supposed  to  be 
changed,  nor  any  time  to  elapse  beyond  what  is  occupied  in  the  ex- 
hibition. From  the  rule,  even  when  thus  modified,  the  custom  of 
the  Kni!;lish  theatre  allows  some  further  relaxation.  We  are  often, 
in  tlie  course  of  the  same  act,  carried  from  one  place  to  another,  a 
removai  which,  for  the  most  part,  implies  a  longer  lapse  of  time 
than  what  is  actually  spent  in  shifting  the  sctnes.  Yet  after 
every  indulgence,  the  iiiiiitations  which  still  remain  operate  like  so 
many  new  conditions  introduced  into  an  algebraical  problem  and 
render  a  higher  degree  of  genius  requisite  in  tlie  wnter.  This  is 
itot  all.  In  the  drama  a  hero  can  seldom  be  trusted  alone  upon 
the  stage  fcr  any  length  of  tiibe.  A  soliloquy  is  always  dangerous, 
bfseatise  it  is  generally  a  tir^me  expedient  iof  telling  the  audience 
aometbing  wmch  could  not  be  inserted  in  the  dialogue.  It  can  go 
DO  larther  than  the  expression  of  the  feelinp  which  agitate  the 
-bosom  of.  the  speaker,  and  appears  to  be  a  kmd  of  substitute  for 
the  ^lorus  of  the  ancients.  The  novelist,  on  the  contrary,  can  fisc 
Our  attention  by  a  series  of  incidents  into  which  only  one  personage 
ai  introduced.   Of  tfaii  solitary  nature  are  many  *of  the  most  pow* 
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erful  passages  of  fictitious  narratives.  The  novelist  has  likewise 
the  advantage  of  leading  us  by  degrees  from  adveiUuK  to  adven- 
ture ;  while  the  drama  is  compelled  to  seize  afi'nirs  in  iheir  crisis, 
and  to  resign  all  the  interest  which  m  ould  be  raised  by  contemplat- 
ing the  gradation  of  miaule  circumstances  from  which  they  origi- 
nate. Indeed  ooe  of  the  principal  difficulties  of  the  dramatic  art, 
^  18  to  contrive  means  of  explainiag  what  the  nature  of  the  aubject 
and  of  the  work  will  not  allow  to  be  eiEhibited.  But  it  would  be 
endless  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  all  the  reasons  which  prove 
that  in  the  drama  the  due  conduct  of  the  plot  is  a  much  more  ar* 
duoiis  undertaking  than  in  the  tale.  Who  is  there  that  cannot  r&> 
collect  in  the  novels  which  he  has  read,  a  multitude  of  interesting 
scenes,  which  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  introduce  into  any 
composition  thrown  into  the  form  that  suits  the  stage? 

If  the  lai^uage  of  the  novelist  flows  in  a  clear,  untroubled  stream^ 
he  escapes  witliout  condemnation.  But  from  comedy  peculiar  ex- 
cellences of  style  are  demanded ;  and  these,  too,  excellences  of  no 
easy  attainment — whnt  they  are,  will  be  better  learned  fromTerence 
and  Mollere,  than  from  the  vaguent  ss  nf  indefinite  desrriptiojj.  In 
gcnerril  terms  we  can  onlv  say,  that  the  dialogue  should  be  coneise, 
energetic,  and  spughtly;  ;liat  it  ought  to  be  suggested  by  present 
circnmstances,  and  unpoUuied  by  that  snappish  Hippancy  which  is 
too  ottcii  mistaken  for  the  playfulness  of  the  comic  nnise;  Uiat  wit 
is  rather  a  becoming  ornament  to  it  than  aji  indispensable  requisite, 
and  should  be  so  diffused  as  to  enliven  every  pari,  withouL  degene- 
rating, as  in  Congreve's  scenes,  into  continual  repartee. 

Thus  widely  do  the  paths  of  the  novelist  and  the  dramatic  writer 
diverge,  though  at  first  they  appear  nearly  tu  coincide.  Tlie  lesult 
is^  that  scarcely  any  author  has  pursued  both  tracks  with  eminent 
success.  Who  now  reads  *  Love  and  Duty  Reconciled/  the  novel 
with'  which  Congreve  commenced  his  literary  career  I  Arundel, 
Henry,  John  of  Lancaster^  bring  no  additional  honours  to  the  au* 
thor  of  the  West  Indian  and  the  Fashionable  Lover.  Smolk  t  has 
written  little  for  the  theatre,  but  that  little  excites  no  wish  for 
more.  Even  Fielding's  genius  fails  him,  when  he  attempts  dramas 
tic  composition.  The  literature  of  France  resembieSy  in  this  re- 
spect, the  literature  of  England  :  it  boasts  of  no  comic  writers  wha 
produced  good  novels,  of  no  distinguished  novelists  who  added  to 
the  wealth  of  their  national  drama.  Marmontel  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  expected  to  liold  a  respectable  rank  in  both  classes ;  for 
he  composed  liis  tales  with  an  express  view  to  the  theatre,  select- 
ing tor  his  siii/|(  rts  foibles  which  had  not  been  touched  upon  by 
Moli^re,  and  which  he  thought  capable  of  being  moulded  into  a 
shape  suited  to  the  stage.  \et  the  general  opinion  is,  that  his  play^ 
possess  little  merit.  An  e&ccj^Uou  iieemb^  and  only  at;em5^  to  pre- 
sent 
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sent  itself  in  the  person  of  Voltaifei  who  has  Written  both  comedies 

•  and  tales,  to  "which  the  light  graces  of  his  style,  aided  by  the  popu- 
larity of  his  name,  have  given  some  currency.  But  his  comedies  arc, 
in  general,  very  flimsy  performances,  unwortliy  of  the  genius  that 
produced  Zaire;  and  his  tales  are  not  so  much  pictures  of  life  and 
manners,  as  satirical  exposures  and  misrf  j)icsentations  of  what  the 
author  conceived  (in  many  cases  wickedly  aiui  looiishly  conceived) 
to  be  prevalent  rums  m  ntr»rals,  philosopliy,  and  politics. 
'     We  have  thus  atleiiiptetl  lo  delineate  tin;  difference  between  the 
'class  of  com|»ositions  to  which  the  present  work  belongs,  and  those 
which  Miss  Edgeworth  produced  formerly;  because  many  may  be 
surprited  that  a  writer,  whose  novels  are  read  with  mingled  amuse" 
ment  and  instructioiiy  should  have  given  to  the  world  dramas  of  no 
•hq;her  merit  than  the  three  contained  in  the  volume  now  before  us. 
■The  'first  and  the  last  are  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  delineation 

Irish  characters.  ,  The  Two  Guardians,  which  is  the  second  in 
order,  is  intended  to  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  fashionable  society  of 
London,  We  shall,  therefore^,  begin  with  it;  because  it  refers  to 
'OTiginais  with  which  many  of  our  readers  have  an  acquaintance 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to,  estimate  the  merits  of  the  imitation. 

Mr.  St.  Albans,  a  young  West  Indian  of  large  fortune  and  ar» 
dent  character,  is  a  ward  of  Lord  Cointington  and  Mr.  Onslow. 
Which  of  the  two  shall  be  actios:  guardian  is  left  to  the  determina- 
tion  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  St.  Albans.  Lady  Courtiugtou  is  eager 
that  the  preference  may  be  given  to  her  husband,  principally  \Mtli 
a  view  to  ensnare  St.  Albans  into  raarria^j^e  with  her  daughter  .lu- 
liana,  an  unfeelin<i  beauty,  rich  in  all  the  graces  and  acconiphsli- 
ments  of  fa-hion,  as  well  as  in  all  the  follies  and  iwinor  vices  of 
female  dissjj)alion.  The  tiisL  act  opens  willi  a  soliloijuy  of  one  of 
Lady  Courtington's  footmen,  who  afterwards  enters  nito  conversa- 
tion with  Blagrave  the  coachrnan.  We  are  next  transported  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  we  are  entertained  with  some  reflections  from 
Juliana^  followed  by  a  dialogue  between  her  and  her  brotlier,  illus- 
trative of  the  education,  character,  and  designs  of  both.  To  this 
succeeds  a  scene  between  St.  Albans  and  his  black  servant  Quaco, 
tvhich  exhibits  to  us  the  afiectionatc  simplicity  of  the  negro»  and 
the  warm,  unsuspecting  generosity  of  his  master.  The  second  act 
opens  with  a  dance  in  Lady  Courtington's  drawing- room.  Jidiana 
is,  of  course,  St.  Albans*s  partner,  and,  aided  by  her  mother,  plays 
off  her  artifices  against  him  with  apparent  success.  The  foot- 
man enters  with  solicitations  from  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  the  widowed 
iDOtb^r  of  a  starving  family,  for  the  payment  of  money  due  ta 
her  on  account  of  lessons  in  music.  The  purchase  of  some  arti- 
ficial flowers  does  not  permit  Juliana  to  send  her  more  than  one 
poun$t:  but  iii  the  next  scene,  Quaco,  moved  by  her  sorrows, 
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drops  privately  into  her  basket  a  purse  of  gold  which  lie  had  ic- 
ccivcd  lioni  his  master.  .Mr.  Onflow  is  now  introduced  to  ii?, 
and,  in  consequence  oi  asamunccs  iioiii  L»ad)  Courliiigton  of  the 
absence  of  his  ward's  mother^  is  preparing  to  depart,  when  Mrs. 
St.  Albanai  wbo  has  been  infQrmed  of  his  ywt  by  Quaco,  nial^^» 
ber  appei|ranG«.  To  coimtecaa  Onslow's  influence,  I^dy  Couirl- 
iiigton  affects  to  be  thrown. into  h>!sterics:  but  no  decisMn  is 
adopted  excq^t  that  the  choice  of  a  gn^dian  shall  be  left  to  d» 
detennination  of  the  young  man  himself*  At  the  cojakflMncement 
of  the  third  act,  •  after  some  conversation  between  the  coachwtin 
and  the  footman,  St.  Albans  and  young  Courtiqgton  ride  out  toge- 
ther, the  former  mounted  on  a  blemished  and  unsound  horse,  wluch 
his  friend  wishes  to  sell  to  him.  Next  we  are  entertained  by  a 
conversation  between  Juliana  and  her  motbery  wbicb  is  interrupted 
by  intelligence  that  St.  Albans  has  met  with  a  dangerous  accident 
in  coiiseqtK  lire  of  h'ya  horse  havino^  fallen.  The  last  scene  is  io 
Mrs.  Beauchaj^ip's  house,  whither  St,  Albnns  has  hn^en  carried,  and 
where  it  is  ascertained  that  he  has  received  no  i  ious  injury.  Ju- 
liana and  her  mother  arrive;  amid  their  inquiries  and  consfratu- 
lations  Mrs.  Beauchanip  enters,  and,  under  a  persuasion  that  the 
purse  which  she  lins  just  found  ni  lier  basket,  must  have  been  put 
there  bv  order  of  Juliana,  returns  her  ardent  thanks  to  iier  supposed 
beiiefaeU  tss.  The  }oung  lad),  without  disclaiming  Ui^  good  deed, 
seems  to  shrink  from  the  warm  acknowledgments  of  gratiti|4e. 
But  the  Sight  of  the  purse  discovers  to  St.  Albans  that  Quaconmait 
have  been  the  giver :  and  this  detection  proving  the  worthlessnesy 
of  the  daughter,  as  the  misfortune  of  the  horse  showed  the  roguery 
of  the  son,  he  suppresses  the  rising  pa.«ion  whidi  the  arts  of  Jifc- 
liana  had  kindled,  and  cbuses  Onslow  for  his  guardian. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  fable,  it  is  sufficieudy  obvious  that  tlie 
plot  is  meagre  in  the  extreme.  The  first  act  contains  not  a  single 
incident  which  tends  to  further  the  tinal  issue,  except  that  St.  Aibaon 
gives  Quaco  a  purse  of  gold.  The  second  act  drops  this  purse  into 
Mrs.  Beauchamp's  basket:  the  only  other  use  which  any  part  of 
the  act  serves,  is  to  exhibit  the  characters  of  the  personages  of  the 
drama.  The  third  act  is  somewhat  more  bustling;  for  in  it  St. 
Albans  meets  with  bis  fail,  and  detects  the  heartlcssiiess  of  J  uljana. 
The  plot,  therefore,  is  deficient  in  what  should  constitute  its  most 
essential  quality,  abundance  oi  mcidpnt;  and  this  deficiency,  of 
itself  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  (  e,  is  aggravated  by  the  loos^ 
and  unartiliciai  connection  of  the  scenes. 

We  subjoin  the  opening  of  the  drama. 

*  Pop.  CRead^J  "  Wants  a  situation  as  footman, — young  man  unde* 
niable  r»<K>d  character." — "  Wants  a  situation  as  own  man." — "  Own 
man  and  putter — character  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny — ^bonesty  and 
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sobriety." — Some  Inw  fellow,—"  No  objection  to  look  after  n  horse,  or 
to  gu  bebiiui  a  carnage,  no  objection  to  town  or  country/*  (Rising, 
Alimw  ike  paper  frmm  Mrn.J—'*^  No  objection  l" — Now  thtt  is  tbe  way; 
Jinwten  and  mistresses  is  spoilt  and  set  up  by  these  pitiful,  filnii&bing» 
out  of  place  rascals,  that  makes  no  objection  to  nothings — Wett,  thank* 
mj  stars  and  myself,  I'm  none  of  your  wants-a-sitiation  scrubs. 

Eater  Blagrave. 

Bla.  How  are  yon,  Mr.  Popkin  ? — Do  you  know  where  is  Mr.  Beau- 
champ,  or  Mr.  St.  Albans? 

Pop,    Not  I. — I  reckoned  they  was  in  the  stable  with  you. 

Bla.    No,  they  haVt  been  wi'  me  yet,  and  I  must  see  master,  about 

.  his  horse  Cucafogo. 

Pap.  liiukee,  Blag.! — a  word  with  you. — (Holding  out  his  handj 
Touch  there.  Blag. — Shake  hands  upon  it, — draw  together,  Coachy,  and 
we  two  will  have  it  all  our  own  way,  above  and  below  stairs. 

Bku  They  say  these  St.  Albans's  is  rolling  in  gold. 

PoipI  Aye,  quite  a  West  Indian  nabob,  that  the  mother  has  brought 
over  to  us  here  for  edicalion. 

Bla.  An'!  we'll  teacli  him  a  thing  or  two, — If  he  puts  up  his  horses 
with  us,  there  wjli  be  tine  doiniis,  I  warrant. 

Pop.  And  there'll  be  a  brave  match  lor  Miss  Juliana  in  due  course; 
and  meantime  he  and  our  Mr.  Beauchamp  wilt  be  cutting  a  fine  dash 
about  town,  for  this  minor's  to  have  a  swinging  allowance — may  4)lay 
away  as  he  pleases,  if  my  lord's  acting  guardian. — ^This  guardianship, 
will  be  a  pretty  penny,  I  warrant,  iu  my  lord's  pocket,  who,  between 
you  and  I,  u  ants  a  ready  penny  as  bad  as  any  one  man  in  the  hoose  of  - 
Lords,  or  Commons  either. 

Bin.  Then  that's  a  bol<l  word,  Pop,  but  I  believe  you're  not  much 
•ut: — the  turf  for  that. — When's  my  lord  to  be  up  troni  Newmarket? 

Pap,,  I  can't  say — they  expect  him  to-day ;  and  for  sartin,  1  know 
my  lady's  on  thorns  till  he  comes,  for  fear  this  young  heir  should  slip 
through  their  fingers.' — pp.  141-^144. 

Here  we  have  little  of  the  character  ef  genuine  coaieily»  Such 
eouversatioD  niay,  doubtleaa,  be  expected  from  coachmen  and  foo^* 
men,  but  does  not  deserve  to  be  recorded  by  the  pen  of  Miaa 
£clgeworth.  '  Nothing,'  says  Johnson,  *  can  please  long  and  please 
many,  but  just  delineations  of  general  nature.'  Grammatical  inao- 
ouracies  paint  neither  character  nor  passion :  they  are  proofa  merely 
of  ignorance  and  want  of  education.  They  give  no  pleasure  to  the 
reader,  and  therefore  a  writer  of  taste  should  reject  them  ;  they  are 
a  n  ork  of  no  difficulty,  and  therefore  a  writer  of  talents  should 
despise  them. 

W€  are  not  aware  that  this  drama  contains  any  pasaages  more 
smart  or  more  elegant  than  the  following. 

*  Jill.    My  rr-i!\mma  sighs,  and  says,  in  Her  moralizing  tone,  "  Beauty 
is  such  a  riangerous  thing  for  young  girls*' — that  it  ought  to  be  kept  only  , 
for  old  women,  i  suppoie.   Then  while  she  is  dressing  jne — no,  while- 
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4  sbe  is  dressing  herself,  she  is  so  sentunental  about  it, — **  My  dear  Ju- 
liana, {mmickwg  a  $miwu!Htal  ione,J.  one  must  be  at  the.  trouble  of 
dressing,  because  one  must  sacrifice  to  appearances  in  this  world ;  but 
J  value  only  the  graces  of  the  mind."-  Yes,  mamma, — C"^^  spoken 

aside,)  that's  the  reason  you  arc  roifgittg  yourself. —  Cl/i  the  mothrrs 
tone.)  "  Beauty  after  all  is  such  a  transient  fiower."— So  I  see,, 
mamma" — (she  starts.)  Mercy  ! — here's  nuimnia  cuniingl — 1  must  be 
iouud  practising. — (Begins  to  phnj  a  serious  lcs6(jn.) 

Enter  Beauciiamp. 

Bm.    Practising,  Jul— Practising  for  ever  !-r-What  a  boie ! 

Ji^  La !  brother,  you  frightened  me  so ! — I  thought  it  was  mamma, 
and  after  all  'tis  only  you. 

Beau.  Onlt/  me !  That's  a  good  one! — Cool !  faith.— But  come  here 
710 w,  Ju  ;  if  y(ju've  any  taste,  admire  me,  just  as  I  stand  [--^from  top  to 
toe  !  —all  the  go ! — Hey  ? 

Jul.    No,  this  thing  about  your  neck  is  horrid — I'll  make  it^  right. 

Btau.    Hands  off! — not  for  your  lite. 

Jul*  As  vou  please ;  but  I  assure  you,  you  are  all  wrong. 

Beau.   All  right— 

Jul*   At  Eton,  may  be,  but  not  in  Lon'on,  I  can  (ell  you. 
Beau,   You  can  tell  me!— and  how  should  you  know,  when  you  ar«. 
110^  oil*  yet?'— — 

*  Jvl.  You  have  no  notion  what  1  have  been  going  through  all  this 
^me  here  at  home  in  this  course  of  education — a  master  for  every  hour, 
aind  sometimes  two  in  one  hour. 

Beau.  Faith,  that's  too  bad ! — to  set  'em  riding  double  on  your 
bours ! — But  why  didn't  ye  kick,  or  take  a  sulk,  or  grow  m/y,  as  Bla- 
grave  says  ?  '  . 

Jul.  No  use  in  kicking. — Sulky  I  was,  as  ever  I  could  be,  but  then 
Voniehow  they  coaxed  and  flattered  me  out  of  ir. 

Beav.  Aye,  flattery  ! — not  a  woman  or  a  j^irl  that  ever  was  born  can 
stand  flattery,  so  the^  had  you  there,  Jul — Hey? — and  the  bear  that 
has  danced,  is  in  chains  for  ever. 

Jfr/.  Thiat  is  the  misery !  Ob,  if  it  bad  not  been  for  Popkin,  who 
taught  me  to  slip  out  of  my  chains,  I  must  have  died  of  the  confine* 
ment. 

Beau.  Famous  wife  you'll  make,  Jui — Capital  hand  you'll  be  at 
bamboozling  a  lHi'^})and,  when  you've  bad  such  practice. 

Jul.  La  1  now  lion't  you  say  that,  Beauchamp — don't  you  say  that, 
or  you'll  make  the  young  men  afraid  of  tne. 

Beau.   Well,  I  won't  tell  &t.  Albans.*--pp.  147—152. 

These  extracts  can  claim  no  merit  of  a  very  high  kind  ;  but  they 
ait,  at  kast,  lively.  It  must  likewise  be  admittetl  that  two  of  the 
subjects  which  iuinisii  a  eat  part  ui  tiie  dialogue  of  tlus  drama,  we 
inean  the  fiuhioimble  mode  of  educating  girls,  and  the  acheniM  of 
iDOtbera  to  promote  the  mvriage  of  their  daughters,  seem  peculiarly 
ffisceptihle  of  being  wrought  ioto  a  form  proper  for  the  stage. 
They  would  supply  very  rictici^ous  situations^  as  wdl  as  most  jn»  ^ 
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structive lessons,  and  uiitoi  tunutely  for  private  happmess  and  public 
morals,  the  pervtrsioii  ut  character  to  which  they  refer  abounds  so 
much  in  real  life,  that  the  dnunadc  writer  would  find  no  lack  of 
originals  from  wliich  his  imagination  might  derive  proper  niatn  ials. 

We  shall  pass  more  cursorily  over  the  two  remaining  dramas. 
They  are  occupied  chiefly  with  delineatioos  of  peculiarities  of  Irish 
couptry  life,  th^t  do  not  add  much  to  those  amusing  picturea%vhich. 
Miss  £dgeworlh  has  drawn  in  some  of  her  earlier  works.  In 
f  Lovo  and  Law/  she  introduces  to  us  an  Irbb  grazier,  Macbride 
by  name,  with  his  son  Pliilip,  and  his  daughter  Honor.  .  In  bis 
neighbourhood  lives  Catty  Rooney,  now  in  a  situation  not  more 
exalted  than  Macbride,  but  proud  of  her  deifcent  from  Irish  kings, 
tad  furious  in  animosity  against  the  grazier  on  account  of  a  quarrel  ' 
concerning  a  small  extent  of  bog.   In  spite  of  thestr  direful  feuds, 
Randal  Rooney,  Catty's  son,  loves  and  is  ioved  by  tionor;  but 
their  mutual  passion  is  opposed  by  their  respective  relations.  In 
the  vicinity  liws  Gerald  O'Bbney,  a  distiller,  in  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances, with  an  outward  show.ol  wealth,  who  wishinsr,  partly 
from  avarice,  pnrtly  fronj  pnssion,  tf)  marry  Honor,  employs  his 
servant  Pat  Coxe  to  iuBaiiie  the  resunlment  of  the  Roonies  against 
the  Macbrides.    A  falsehood  propagated  by  Coxe,  gives  rise  to  a 
battle  between  the  two  pai  ties  al  a  neighbouring  fair.  The  Hoonies 
are  routed,  and  appear  before  Justice  Carver  to  invoke  Irom  the 
law  that  vengeance  which  violence  had  failed  to  obtain.    The  ex- 
amination before  the  magistrate  is  painted  in  very  lively  colours. 
!I1ie  result  of  it  is,  that  the  complaint  of  the  Roonies  is  dismissed, 
and  that  the  lies  of  Pat  .Coxe  are  detected.  Catty  is  then  convinced 
that  she  has. been  in  tfte  wrong;  and,  by  what  startled  us  as  rather 
too  sudden  a  transformation  of  cluiracter,  renounces  her  feud,  to- 
gether with  her  claim  to  the  long  contested  piece  of  bog.  The 
nnion  of  Randal  and  Honor  is  the  consequence.   The  cfaaractefs 
are  sufficiently  diversitied,  and  drawn  with, considerable  force. 
Carver  is  perhaps  loaded  with  a  superfluous  quantity  of  stupidity. 
*  I  protest,' says  he  on  one  occasion,  where  he  means  to  express  his 
deep  sympathy  widi  the  feelings  of  those  around  them,  *  I  protest 
that  it  almost  makes  me  blow  my  nose.'    It  would  be  absurd  to 
criticise  minutely  the  dialogue  of  a  piece,  in  which  Mrs.  Carver  is 
the  only  person  who  speaks  English  ;  for  M  e  cannot  give  that  epi- 
thet to  the  Jargon  uttered  by  her  husband :  yet  the  language  of 
some  of  the  persona<yes  is  occasionally  unnatural.    *  By  all  the 
pride  of  man  and  vanity  of  woman'  is  a  very  pretty  antithetical 
oath  for  the  uneducated  son  of  an  Irish  grazier  !    O'Hlaney  is  re- 
presented as  a  man  of  ingenuity,  but  his  ingenuity  is  all  exerted  in 
the  puns  and  metaphors.    He  tells  us  that  it  is  a  troublesome  oc- 
^pupatipn  f  to  lake  the  inventory  oi  your  block,  when  you  ai  c  re- 
duced 
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imed  to  ittvent  tlie  stDok  itadf/  md  that  »  diniller  eao  mm 
Hejectedy  <  because  be  has  aliirajw  prool  ipirMs,'  He  is  qintc  tbe 
Catilue  of  dutilieri  »i4  kwes  tbe  danger  of  fraud  for  its  own  sake, 
'  Fd  desire  bo  better  sport,  (he  says,)  than  to  hear  the  whole  pack 
(of  excisemen)  iti  full  C17  after  me,  and  I  doubling  and  doublings 
and  safe  at  my  ibrm^at  laaty  witbyou,  Pat,  my  preciooSy  to  drag 
tbe  herring  over  tbe  ground  previous  to  tbe  bunti  to  distract  tb« 
scent  and  defy  the  nose  of  the  dogs/ 

*  The  Rose  and  Shamrock'  contains  many  passages,  which  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  are  partial  to  pictures  of  the 
ruder  classes  of  Irish  society.  The  interior  ot  an  Irish  inn,- — tH« 
thoughtless,  drunken,  yet  crafty  innkeeper,— the  affectation  and  co- 
quetry of  his  hall  educated  daughter, — the  active  good  nature  of  the 
servant — are  delineated  with  no  small  vivacity.  The  Scotchman 
and  the  Englishman,  who  are  introduced,  are  very  good  and  very 
dull  :  they  are  evidently  drawn  according  to  an  abstract  notion 
which  Miss  Edgeworth  has  formed  of  the  respective  national  cha- 
racters of  England  and  Scotland,  and  not  from  an  actual  survey  of 
individttab.  The  plot  is  meagre  and  imperfect;  On  tbe  s^le  we 
bave  the  same  remark  ta  iMke  as  on  *  Love  and  Law/— that  the 
diak)gtte  is  for  tbe  most  pait«  not  English,  but,  if  we  may  use  ibe 
ezinessiaiiy  Anglo-Irish.  This,  however,  we  are  as  for  from  noting 
aa  a  fault,  as  6nom  blaming  the  Scottish  dialect  in  the '  Tales  of  my 
Idmdkifd.'  Tlie  coarse  violations  of  grammar,  which  co»* 
demned  in  the  '  Two  Guardians/  by  no  means  stand  upon  tbe  same 
footing :  for,  first,  national  peculiarities  of  dialect  are  essential  to 
a  fisilhful  representation  of  national  manners,  or  at  least,  add  inuch 
to  its  force ;  whereas  the  grots  vulgarities  of  the  lowest  of  tbe 
rabble  can  never  give  a  dramatic  picture  any  new  power  of  pleasing; 
and  secondly,  it  woidd  be  absurd  to  put  pure  English  into  the  month 
of  Catty  Rooney,  or  an  irisli  boor;  but  by  no  means  so  to  make 
Lady  Couftiugtou's  smart  footmen  speak  with  tolerable  coi^ 
rectness. 

The  sketch  which  we  have  given  of  this  work  and  our  extracts 
from  it,  will  piobably  induce  our  readers  to  conclude,  that  it  is  a 
book  which  may  be  read  with  amusement  and  which  yet  does  not 
demand  great  praise.  Miss  Edgeworth  has  too  much  good  sense 
to  write  ill,  though  she  has  not  the  peculiar  talent  which  dramatic 
compontiott  reouires.  Tbe  rarity  of  this  talent  is  truly  wonderiy« 
We  cannot  ascnbe  it  to  poverty  of  genius  in  tbe  present  age.  In 
the  wdUts  both  of  science  and  of  imagination  we  can  boast  of  men^ 
whom  a»y  country  and  any  period  might  be  pvoud  io  claims 
Neither  can  it  be  attributed  to  the  unbtensting  nature  of  the  study  a 
for  if  ai^  mental  employment  is  its  own  reward,  it  must  be  that  of 
liang  m  pecmanent  occurs  th^  fleefiuf  follies  of  mankind,  la  tbett 
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<Jie  comic  drama  a  field  where  success  is  scantily  recompensed  ? 
Far  otherwise  ;  lew  productions  of  genius  have  been  more  liberally 
lewarded  than  comedies  of  superior  merit.  Or  shall  we  say  that 
preceding  auLliuis  have  anticipated  ns,  or  that  no  foibles  adapted 
to  the  stage  remain  for  us  to  delineate  r  buch  an  opinion  wuuld 
rather  be  a  cause  oi  iutute  sterility  than  an  explanation  of  that 
which  exists ;  and  might  have  been  maiotaiiied  before  the  time  of 
Murphy,  CumberiaiKiy  and  Sheridan,  as  plausibly  as  at  thn  no- 
ment.  If  we  can  ioMgine  that  the  few  good  comedies  in  tbt 
Englisb  language  have  exposed  all  the  laughabJe  fraitties  of  ovr 
naturcty  wiu(£  could  instruct  and  amuse  upon  the  stage,  ve  must 
be  perauaded  that  mankind  are  more  exempt  from  wealinessea  thau 
any  moniiist  has  hitherto  taught.  We  have  indeed  been  told  that 
the  progress  of  education,  the  extensive  intercourse  of  all  chisscs  of 
men  with  ench  other,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  wealth,  have 
removed  those  peculiarities  which  comedy  delights  to  trace.  Soir^ 
peculiarities  may  have  been  thus  removed,  but  othert»  liave  been 
produced :  such  circumstances  may  alter  outward  maimers,  but 
cannot  diminish  the  variety  of  huinan  passions  and  interests. — But 
this  is  not  a  point  to  \)o  lig^htiy  disrussed:  and  ue  sliilU  iiuid  Othcf 
qppoctuoitie^  of  returmug^to  the  subject. 


Aet.  V. — 1.  Statements  respecting  the  Bftst  India  CoHes^e, 
'  mtk  an  Appeal  to  Facts,  in  refutation  of  the  Charges  hteljf 
brought  against  it  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors.    By  tlie  Rev^ 

T.  R.  Malthns,  Professor  of  History  and  Politiral  Economy  in 
the  East  India  (^oHetie,  Hei  tfordshire,  and  Inte  i'eiiow  of  Jesus 
College,  Caml)ridge.  l^ondon  :  Murray.  1817. 
8.  Minute  of  the  Marquis  Weliesleyy  relative  to  the  College  of 
Fort  WilHam,  dated  the  IBtk  August,  IbOO.  (Jsiatic  lU-^ 
guter,  1800.) 

17  N  GLAND  has  almost  always  extended  her  territorial  ^reat* 
pess  beyond  her  own  narrow  pale.  It  might  aeepi  as  if  ai^ 
imprescriptible  privilege  had  been  conferred  on  us,  of  possessing 
a  sort  of  outer-court  of  dominion,  and  as  if  this  niagpificent  birth- 
right had  still  prevailed  over  the  tempests  of  human  vicissitude. 
The  loss  of  tlie  noble  provinces  which  formerly  belonged  to  us  on 
the  European  continent  created  a  sensible  chasm  ni  the  magnitude 
of  our  possessions.  We  retreated  wiiiiin  our  own  limits;  but  this 
retrogression,  if  liie  phrase  may  he  used,  of  power  near  home,  way 
gradually  repaired  by  a  corresponding  advance  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  soil  whicli  we  were  compelled  to 
ielin<|uish  in  Europe,,  we  more  ^han  chained  in  Ao^erica*  Aether 
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season  of  revolutions  snatched  from  us  the  greater  part  even  of 
those  acquisitions;  but  we  had  already  laid  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  a  second  supply.  While  British  America  shrunk 
from  an  empire  into  a  few  provinces,  British  India  rapidly  expanded 
from  a  few  provinces  into'  nn  enjpire.  The  glory  departed  Iroui 
us  ni  the  west  only  to  reappear  in  the  east  .with  increased  force  and 
with  heiglitcncd  brilliancy. 

'  '  Our  cm  pile  iti  India  (says  a  great  writer)  is  an  awful  thin*:.* 
The  sentiment  was  originally  uttered  in  I7i)5,  and  certainly  has  lost 
none  of  its  force  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  history  of  conquests 
contains  no  chapter  more  carious  than  the  narrative  of  the  territo* 
rial  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  the  East  Indies^  from 
the  capture  of  Arcot  in  1754  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  su9> 
tained  and  a  splendid  piece  of  action.  The  growth  of  such  power 
from  such  beginnings  might  remind  us  of  a  striking  legend  in  Hin- 
doo mythology,  where  Vishni^,  under  the  disguise  of  a  human  form, 
requests  irom  some  great  king  or  rajah  the  grant  of  as  much  land 
as  Wean  cover,  in  point  of  lengthy  bv  the  flight  of  an  arrow.  The 
grant  is  obtained ;  but  the  arrow,  when  shot,  flies  to  the  utmost 
horizon.  With  equal  humility  of  commencement,  with  a  similar 
effect  in  the  sequel,  the  British  were  pewnitted  to  build  a  few  rude 
factories  in  the  east;  and  their  swny,  in  the  shape  either  of  avowed 
supremacy  or  of  irresistible  inliiu  uce,  already  comprehends  an  area 
of  Indian  territory  equal  to  the  proudest  langdoms  of  Europe. 
T-ven  now  all  is  not  accoiijpluhcd ; — this  mighty  doniiniou  yet  con- 
tinues in  progress : — nor  can  human  sagacit_y  divine  its  future  boun- 
daries, or  compute  its  probable  rnaxinmoi.  The  bow  was  drawn 
by  no  measurable  strength,  and  the  shaft  is  still  tiying-— 
*  Stridens  et  celeres  incognita  transilit  umbras/ 

The  natural  effect  of  acquisition  is  possession  ;  and  possession 
draws  after  it  innumerable  duties.  Amidst  the  crowd  of  warriors 
whose  names  stand  emblazoned  in  the  annals  of^conquest,  perhaps 
only  two  can  be  found  who  have  conquered  [lurely  ror  the  sak^  of 
conquering,  and  have  thrown  aside  their  prizes  when  ihey  had 
done^^esQstris  and  Charles  the  Twelftli.  Such  disinterestedness 
of  ambition  might  befit  a  fabulous  conqueror;  and  it  might  befit 
one  whose  history  has  almost  realized  fable ;  but,  in  general,  the 
hunters  of  mankind,  however  they  may  pi  efer  the  chase  to  the 
game,  are  yet  content  to  retain  the  fruits  of  their  achievements,  and 
to  wear  the  spoils  which  they  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  winning. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  thought  one  instance  of  that  principle  of  com- 
pensation, which  the  mora)  world  so  beautifully  exemplifies  in  a 
thousand  others,  that  conquerors  insensibly  contract  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  improvement  of  tint  which,  by  dint  of  exertion,  they 
have  made  their  own.   When  ouce  it  is  appropriated,  it  acquires 
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tlie  ordinary  claims  of  property  on  the  proprietor;  it  becomes  an 
object  of  his  solicitude;  and  falls  within  that  narrow  circle  in  which 
seitishvicss  itself  inculcates  the  lessons  of  justice. 

How  far  the  acquisitions,  warlike  or  pacilicyof  the  British  in  the 
£Uist  Indies,  can  be  deemed  justitiable,  it  were  irrelevant  in  lliis 
place  to  inquire.  Tlio  question  is  probably  a  mixed  one,  k  ijniriDg 
iiuK  h  detailed  n  sLairh  and  much  raulious  discriminaUon ;  and 
this  only  forms  an  addiiiuual  reason  wiiy,  on  an  occasion  like  the 
pre«ei)t,  the  considci  :iti  Ml  of  it  t>ii<>uld  be  afoidcd.  Neither  is  it 
here  necessary  to  desci  ilje  at  large  the  nature,  or  accurately  to  esti- 
mate the  weight,  of  the  obligations  which  the  possession  of  such  a 
dominion  entails  on  the  Brittsb  nation.  Still  less  need  we  discusn 
the  precise  form  of  government  by  which  thone  valuable  dependenr 
cies  may  best  be  ruled; — a  point  long  since  decided,  and,  as  we 
are  disposed  to  believot  decided  wisely.  Bat  there  is  one  question 
connected  with  these  subjects,  to  which  recent  controversy  biis  f^ven 
peculiar  prominence,  and  on  which  therefore  we  would  offer  a 
few  remarks.  The  nature  of  that  question  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  title  of  the  work  which  stands  foremost  at  the  Jiead  of  the 
present  Article. 

If  the  Brittsb  possessions  jn  tlie  eaet  were  simply  a  dependent  or 
subordinate  country,  subject  indeed  to  the  political  controul  of  the 
ruling  state,  but  free  as  to  the  regulation  and  conduct  of  their  do- 
mestic concerns,  the  question  referred  to  could  srarceK  ai  ise.  In 
that  case,  the  individuals  hv  whotn  ilu-  aflairs  of  the  lucal  ^'overu- 
ment  were  to  be  mana^t  tl  would  not  be  dei  ived  from  England,  but, 
generally  speaking,  would  be  persons  born  and  educated  in  India. 
Even  in  colonit  s  properly  so  called,  Uie  task  of  supplying  the  great 
body  of  the  public  fun(  uonui  ies  required  belongs  to  the  colonist* 
themselves.  "Hie  nioUiur-countrv  moves  in  a  sort  of  exterior  circle 
of  power;  while  the  management  of  the  local  administration  is. 
almost  u  holly  left  to  the  energies  of  local  wisdom  and  genius. 
British  India,  however^  is  not  a  colony ;  neither  would  the-  com- 
plex and  singular  relations  which  bind  it  to  tins  kingdom  be  satis^ed, 
by  the  general  appellation  of  a  dependent  country.  It  is  a  depen*- 
dency ;  but  one  of  a  very  anomalotis  kind.  By  the  peculiar  system 
of  Indian  polity  which  we  have  established,  it  is  provided  that  we 
should  govern  those  regions,  not  by  delegation  to  a  secondary  or 
colonial  state,  but  directly  and  at  first  hand.  The  functionaries,  to 
whom  tlie  internal  administration  of  Indian  affairs  is  principally 
coufidedy  are  not  grown  and  trained  on  the  spot,  but  are  drawn 
from  the  population  of  the  Britannic  islands.  Tlie  vigour  and  in- 
telligence demanded  for  the  business  of  government  are  not  left  to 
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and  gtmoB,  but  traiispofted  hi  6titie  from  th^  we^t  In  aivohi, 
we  have  monopolized  the  Indian  maricet  for  those  commodities. 

It  must  therefore  be  considered  a  very  serious  question  in  what 
manner  we  may  best  fulfil  the  trust  witli  which  we  have  thus 
charged  ourselves;  a  trustin  its  own  n;iturc  most  sncred,  and  which 
surely  loses  uothing  of  its  sancbtjf  because  it  has  been  voluntarily 
assumed. 

The  force  of  thcw  considerations  is  jp*eatly  enhanced  bv  anothet 
peculiarity  in  our  Indian  system.  The  European  functionaries 
employed  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  are  not  selected 
promiscuously  from  the  population  of  Great  Bi  Uani,  nor  even  from 
the  higher  classes  of  that  populatiouj  nor  arc  they  chosen  out  of 
persons  of  mature  age  and  whose  talents  have  been  Batisfaictoftly 
tried  at  hdMe^  thtj  are  a  body  fornled  by  alkimal  supplies  of 
tbtrfy  or  forty  youths,  sent  out  on  aCGotiiit  of  their  cottnesiofi  wiih 
llie  I)irectdrs«  and  at  an  age  little  exceeding  childhood.  Among 
the  mciubera  of  lliis  body,  thua  brought  togedier,  althost  all  the 
powers,  privileges  and  emolttineiitB  of  Indian  offices  are  shared. 
By  such  an  arrangement  it  ia  obvious  that  all  the  excellent  efibcts 
which  the  complete  openness  of  the  political  department  producer 
in  free  countries, — eiecta  kioiinoualy  visible  in  our  own  island,*-— 
the  inspiring  hifluence  6f  generous  rivalry^the  introduction  of 
talents  of  late  developement — the  ultimate  success  of  untamable 
perseverance-^the  irresistible  irruption  of  low-born  merit, — are  in 
a  considerable  deg-ree  excluded.  Trne  it  is  that  many  evils  are 
excluded  at  the  same  time;  for  there  seems  great  rrason  to  beiieve 
that  the  unrestricted  entrance  of  Knropeans  into  India,  which  is 
perhaps  the  only  possible  alternative,  uonld  he  u  disastrous  event 
for  the  natives.  But  let  it  not  be  for<j;otten  that  we  buy  off  this 
ma^s  of  evils  by  paying  a  very  heavy  cuniposition  of  inconvenience; 
and  surely  it  is  our  duty  to  lighten  and  palliate  the  pressure  of  the 
necessaiy  tax  by  all  practicable  means.  In  other  woids,  if  the  In- 
dian offices  in  question  are  to  be  the  perquisites  of  a  privileged 
Ibw,  let  us  use  even  extmordinaiy  means  that  tfaoae  few  may  be 
properly  qualified. 

These  remarks  do  not  decide  the  specific  fneaibn  i^espectiiigtlie 
Saat-Indla  College,  which  has  recently  exciM  so  Mucn  keen-  dia- 
cassion ;  but  they  shew  its  importance.  Tire  question  has  indeed 
been  disposed  of  in  tl>e  place  where  it  originated ;  but  we  have 
thought  that  it  would  nOt^  for  that  reason,  the  less  profitably  engage 
the  attention  of  our  readers ;  since  it  may  be  considered  as  released 
from  the  contending  infittences  of  local  interests,  and  as  submitted 
to  the  unclouded  review  of  public  opinion.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  this  is  strictly  a  public  question,  in  virtue  of  all  those  admitted 
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)iriiiei|iles  whidi  oblige  the  British  natimi  to  ragird  her  Indiin 
prDfinces  as  vital  portions  of  herself* 

The  greater  port  of  the  '  Statements'  of  Mr,  MiMius  appears 
to  have  been  composed  some  lime  since,  on  occasion  of  a  prevalent 
rumour  that  the  College  would  be  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
Court  of  East  India  Proprietors.  No  discussion,  however,  then 
taking  place,  nor  any  hc\n:r  specifically  announced,  the  n nth  or 
withheld  his  work  from  the  pi<  ss;  but  the  animadversions  lately 
made  uii  the  subject,  both  ni  the  Court  of  Proprietors  and  else- 
where, intliiced  hini  to  [)ublish  what  be  iiad  prepared,  with  such 
adibtions  as  appeared  necessary.  It  is  certainly  fortunate  that  su 
coosiderabie  a  portion  of  the  pamphlet  should  already  have  been  in 
-existence  ;  since  it  has  enabled  the  author  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
a  sudden  and  unforebetn  controversy  with  a  treatise  containing 
much  matter  of  a  general  and  comprehensive  nature. 

Tlie  frequent  and  verjf  hotKmrable  meatkm  which  Ae  wf kii 
makes  uf  tfie  Marquis  WeUesley's  Minute  in  ComKj|»  containing 
the  reasons  for  the  establidmiem  of  a  College  at  Caleutta,  led  ns 
to  re-peruse  that  paper^  and,  in  the  sequel,  to  comprise  it  rtiAan 
Ibe  scope  of  die  present  Artide.  We  have  done  so,  because  the 
two  compoMtions  reflect  great  ligkt  on  each  other,  and,  collet 
tively  taken,  appear  to  supply  a  very  sufficient  mass  of  inlbmiatioB 
end  disq^uisition  for  the  purposes  of  the  intended  inquiry. 

llie  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Malthus  seems  to  have  acquired  a  con- 
siderable reputation,  and,  tve  think,  very  deservedly.  It  through- 
out exhibits  a  clear  good  sense  and  calm  ability,  which  are  highly 
imprp'^'-ive  and  sntiifactorv ;  and  with  these  qualities  are  united 
others  to  which  we  cannot  help  altacliini;  pecnliar  value, — great 
fairness  and  sincerity.  We  do  not  here  allude  to  the  veracity  of  his 
statements,  which  we  should  of  course  presume  to  be  beyond 
suspicion  ;  but  to  bis  ^rood  faith  anfi  honesty  as  a  debater.  1  he 
question  is  encountered  plainly  and  directly,  wjtliout  any  of  tliat 
nervousness  and  anxiety  with  which  ordinary  dispniauts  march  into 
the  field  of  battle.  The  topics  are  arranged  skilfully  ;  but  it  la 
vrith  that  sort  of  art  which  would  be  called  judgment  rather  than 
address*  There  is  no  studied  or  solicitous  ampJilicalioir  of  what 
ssem  strong  or  popular  points ;  and,  when  the  writer  has  to  meet 
an  adverse  assertioii  or  argument,  he  disposes  of  it  lairly,  and 
without  stopping  either  to  mangle  its  remains  or  to  exult  over  its 
Ml.  Tins  species  of  plain  dealingy-^this  lieedom  from  finesse  or 
e^iaggeradcm,— Hinited  as  they  here  are  with  a  strong  power  of  re»- 
aonittg,--4mpress  on  the  work  a  very  singular  character  of  per- 
suasiveness ;  but  we  doubt  whether  those  qualities  will 'be  fully 
appreciated,  except  by  such  persons  as  possess  the  questionable 
advantage  of  a  considerable  experience  m  controversial  readh^. 
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Of  the  *  Minute'  of  Lord  Wellesley,  it  is  also  necessary,  we 
presume,  to  give  sotne  general  account.  It  is  an  official  document 
nideed,  and  may  therciore  speni  a  quarry  too  lofty  for  the  talons  of 
literary  cntRism.  It  stands,  huucvur,  in  the  rare  positiuu  of  a 
ktate-paper  iininediately  bearing  on  the  intercs^ts  of  learning;  and 
in  this  view,  even  if  in  no  other,  appears  very  fairly  uccounlablc  to 
the  triUuuals  of  the  repnblic  of  letters.  It  may  appeal,  perhaps, 
against  tbeir  sentence,  but  surely  caimot  discJaim  their  jiiriadiction. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  critics  very  beautifuily  observes^ 
respecting  one  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  warriors  and  statesmen, 
that  be  spoke  with  the  same  mind  with  which  he  fought :  *  Tanta 
in  .eo  vis  est,  id  acumen,  ea  concitatio>  ut  ilhini  eodem  animo 
dixisse,  quo  bellavit,  appareat/*  Such  analogies  are  captivating^ 
anil  perhaps  therefore  often  delusive;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  different  exercises  of  the  same  mind  uill  be  distin- 
guished by  some  common,  features.  In  the  '  Miinite'  of  Lord 
Welles^ev,  a  fanciCul  observer  might  without  difticulty  discover 
tiaces  of  those  qualities  which  are  generally  confessed  to  have 
characterized  his  Indian  administration.  It  clearly  indicates,  on 
llie  one  hand,  that  spirit,  decision,  rapidity,  and  comprehensiveness 
of  genius,  the  praise  of  which  lias  r.ever  been  denletl  liim  by 
Ins  enemies;  and  is  perhaps  not  anliiu  tiired,  on  the  other,  by 
soB)e\vhat  of  that  tendency  to  piuhi-ion  and  nia2;nificence,  which, 
Willjui  venial  limits,  would  scaicily  be  disclamitd  for  him  by 
his  friends.  The  distinguished  auliior  has  been  blamed  for  au 
Asiatic  style  of  writing;  a  ciiticism  manifesliy  unjust,  if  that 
phrase  is  meant  to  imply,  what  it  conveyed  in  the  mouths  of  the 
detractors  of  Cicero,t  ^  weak  and  empty  .verbosity.  Yet,  in  a 
bet^r  sense,  there  certainly  is  a  tinge  of  what  may  be  called 
OiieutaUm  in  the  cast  of  Lord  Wellesley 's  composition;  and, 
perhaps,  the  costume  with  which  imagination  naturally  invests  the 
heroes  of  Eastern  romance,  would  be  no  unapt  representative  of  its 
character,  which  seems  every  where  ;to  exhibit  the  strong  and  \ve]]-> 
,  knit  armour  of  neason,  circumfused  by  the  flowered  and  flowing 
drapery  of  a  certain  copious  and  noble  eloquence. 

VVe  must  not,  however,  forget  that  our  immediate  concern  is 
rather  with  tiie  subject  discussed  by  Mr.  Malthus,  than  with  Lord 
Wellesley.  Yet,  in  pursuing  our  course,  we  do  not  hold  ourselves 
bound  to  a  very  nice  study  of  method;  but  shall  be  content  to  pre- 
sent our  rejections  in  the  order  in  which  tliey  have  occurred,  al- 
though not  the  most  scientifically  exact.  It  may  not  be  inexpedient 
to  commence  w  ith  a  rapid  glance  at  some  former  passages  in  the 
history  of  British  India. 

 y  —  —  —  

*  Quiut.  lukL  lib.  x«c^4.  1  Quiut.  IiuU  lib.  xii.  c.  10. 
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The  change  of  fortune  wbtd)  trmiforDiid  ^e  India  Company 
into  the  territorial  masters  of  countries  where  they  had  subsisted 

only  as  priviles»ed  traders,  had  of  course  the  effect  of  greatlv  en- 
larging their  estabiishoient  of  European  a2;ents  in  the  East;  or,  to 
speak  technically,  of  writers.  In  the  tirst  instance,  however,  the 
number  of  writers  employed  was,  comparatively  speaking,  moderate. 
In  imitation  of  many  other  conquerors,  the  Company  chose  to  go- 
vern their  new  domniions,  in  a  great  uieasure,  by  the  agency  of 
native  instruments ;  a  plan  recommended  by  considerations  not 
only  oi  obvious  policy,  but  of  economy  also ;  foi,  on  a  superficial 
view  at  least,  the  machinery  of  government  would  much  more 
pbeaply  be  provided  on  the  spot,  than  imported  from  an  immense 
dittaoce*  But  it  was  not  posiible  that  this  arrao^ment,  which 
left  so  oooiidmbla  a  portion  of  political  power  id  tne  heads  of  tlw 
tm^am,  abottU  long  continue.  The  iraa  and  the  cky  eould  not 
mfaaiet  together.  Wheliier  the  country  were  justly  conquered  or 
not,  there  might  he  a  doubt;  there  couM  be  none  that»  when  once 
in  fact  made  e  Biiliah  province,  it  should  receive  the  cherishing  and 
effectual  protection  of  a  Brttirfi  government.  Naturally  sordid, 
hofvever^  aed  rapacious^  and  bow  placed  ia  a  situetioo  of  servile 
dependence  very  unfavourable  to  public  spirit  or  virtue^  Ihe  native 
agents  proved  a  body  of  low  oppressors ;  the  system  waa  not  only 
injurious  to  the  country,  but  threatened  to  be  wastefully  expensive; 
and  the  Company  became  convinced  that,  if  they  intended  to  dis- 
charge their  ijnperial  functions  with  advanttige  eith<  r  to  themselves 
or  to  their  subjects,  they  must  be  content  to  assume  both  the  praise 
and  the  odium  of  an  undivided  respousibility^  and  to  displace  the 
delegates  whom  they  had  raised. 

The  idea  seems  to  have  been  but  partially  adopted  at  first ;  and, 
at  all  events,  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  management 
and  gradation.  Accordingly,  u  was  not  iully  realized  till  upwards 
of  thirty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  although  in  progress 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  intenral.  In  1765,  the  collectioii 
and  adnidstration  of  die  revenues  of  the  three  provinces^  and 
dispensation  of  civil  justice,  were  transferred  from  the  Nabob  of 
Bengal  lo  the  Company*  Yet  the  Company  exercised  diese  lune- 
tions  through  the  medram  of  native  ministers,  though  with  a  gra- 
dually increasing  degrse  of  British  superintendence,  down  to  the 
year  1772*  At  that  period  it  was  rcBoived  that  European  officers, 
being  covenanted  servants  of  the  Company,  should  be  employed 
in  both  depnrlments.  I'he  management  of  criminal  justice,  mean* 
while,  a  prerogative  which,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire, was  considered  as  peculiarly  attached  to  the  dignity  of  Nabob, 
continued  in  the  hands  of  die  native  government;  hut  was  deformed 
by  abuses  so  flagrant  as  at  Uogth  fiocosd  QU  ihs  iiritish,  after  i>oine 
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ineffectual  attempts  at  r^ulation,  the  assumptioii  of  the  whole 
judicial  power.  Hiis  arrangement,  the  dictate  of  an  iniperioui 
necessity,  did  not  finally  take  place  before  the  year  ]  790. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  just  detailed,  it  is  re- 
Tnembered  how  great  an  accession  of  power  and  territory  the  Com- 
pany received  durii^g  the  thirty  years  in  question,  it  n  ill  be  seen  that, 
in  the  course  of  that  period,  the  demand  for  European  functiona- 
ries in  the  East  must  have  considerably  increased:  yet  that  demand 
was  by  no  means  small,  even  at  the  outset.  The  departments  of 
politics  and  of  the  Compuu)  s  cununerre  u  ould  alone  have  held 
out  sut^icient  attiaetions  to  the  spirit  of  European  enterprize ;  even 
had  not  the  country  then  opened  many  shorter  aveuues  to  the 
acquisition  of  wealth ;  avenues,  which  the  Directors,  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity,  made  frequent  though  ineffectual  attempts  to  close; 
but  whici,  while  they  subabted,  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  ap- 
petite and  to  multiply  the  applications  for  Indian  appointments. 
Without  searching,  however,  for  reasons,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  even  in  the  early  times,  the  influx  of  Europeans  into  India 
was  in  point  of  fact  very  considerable. 

What  might  be  the  character  or  the  conduct  of  those  adven* 
turers,  is  a  distinct  question.  The  vulgar  opinion  certainly  places 
them  in  no  very  amiable  or  prepossessing  light.  It  describes  them 
as  successive  flights  of  gloomy  plunderers^  Vho  visited  one  of  the 
choicest  portions  of  the  globe,  only  to  consume  its  vveallh  and 
destroy  its  resources.  They  were  living  clouds  of  locusts,  which 
periodically  darkened  the  land  with  their  numbers  and  desolated  it 
by  their  voracity.  Tlie  reader  well  knows  all  this;  for  doubtless 
he  has  read  it  in  the  teriilic  representations  ot  iiurke.  Those  repre- 
sentations, indeed,  weie  very  greatly  overcharged.  The  extraor- 
dinary person  from  whom  they  proceeded  appears  to  have  early 
formed  a  very  vivid  idea  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  a  de- 
nouncer of  great  national  crimes.  The  idea,  beyond  question,  was 
strongly  and  profoundly  rooted  in  a  principle  of  public  virtue  \  but  it 
seems  to  have  taken  a  still  stronger  hold  on  an  imagination,  naturally 
capacious  of  whatever  was  romantic  or  prodigious,  aided  perhaps 
in  its  appetite  for  sublime  horrors  by  some  detiectiveness  of  taste, 
and  at  the  same  time  deeply  charged  with  classic  recollections  of 
oppressed  provinces,  praetorian  rapacity,  and  avenging  eloquence. 
A  mind  so  constituted  and  so  prepared  would  instinctively  seek  for 
some  lofty  theatre  on  which  it  might  exhaust  at  once  its  genius  and 
its  lag^ ; — ^but  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived ; — these  portentous 
visions  of  fancy  had  not  yet  found  their  destined  and  too  faitbfinl 
anti-type  in  the  horrible  grandeur  of  the  French  Revolution,  lu 
this  })ositioii, — India,  interestiiic:^  as  n  renov^  ned  region  of  romance, 
maguificeat  as  a  waste  of  ruined  empires, — India,  sacked,  ravaged, 

destroyed. 
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destroyed,  by  hordes  of  civil  and  military  adventarers  from  the 
west, — prewnted  to  the  piercing  ey^  of  the  orator  a  field  of  crimi* 
natory  powel"  too  tempting  to  be  resisted ;  and  he  may  be  said  to 
have  lighted  on  the  ^ores  of  the  Gaines  with  the  ominous  and 
awful  descent  of  an  accusing  angel.  It  was  then  that  those  faarrow- 
iojt  descriptions  and  thrilling  denunciations  were  uttered,  which 
wul  be  perused  by  the  latest  posterity  with  mingled  impressions 
of  horror,  admiration,  and  incredulity. 

Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  these  pictures,  though  conceived  and 
executed  in  the  niost  daring  and  poetic  style  of  portrait-painting, 
did  not  wholi}'  want  fidelity.  The  nation  was,  at  that  period, 
possessed  with  tlic  most  extravagant  notions  of  Asiatic  wealth. 
Every  Indian  river  was  conceited  to  roll  over  a  bed  of  gold;  every 
plain  lu  conceal  inexhaustible  mines  of  rubies  and  diamonds.  It  is 
a  very  curious  circumstance,  that  the  eaHiest  interference  of  pnr- 
liament  in  the  territorial  management  of  British  India  did  not  take 
place  till  ten  years  aller  the  eonouest  of  Bengal  by  Lord  Clive; 
and  that  this  interference  was  confined  to  the  object  of  securing  for 
the  public  a  participation  in  the  Indian  revenues.*  If,  at  a  time 
when  England  and  Europe  were  ringing  with  tales,  on  whatever 
foundation  framed,  of  the  jlevastations  sustained  from  British  sub^ 
jects  by  die  prostrate  empire  of  the  Moguls,  so  august  an  authority 
as  the  legislature  could  thus  act,  we  may  less  wonder  that  private 
individuals,  and  especially  those  within  die  more  immediate  influ- 
ence of  the  magnetic  attraction,  should  have  foigotten  moi<e  exalted 
principles  in  a  thirst  for  barbarian  gold. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  natural  that  abuses  should 
more  or  less  take  place ; — it  wa?,  perhaps,  equally  natural  that,  with 
or  without  justice,  they  should  be  imputed.  For  the  possessors  of 
the  (  nvied  and  corrupting  advantage''  of  an  appointment  in  the 
Indian  iiervlce  could  expert  little  quarter  eitlu  r  from  the  virtue  or 
from  the  jealousy  of  those  who  were  unable  io  command  the  same 
prizes.  Accordingly,  the  adventurers  were  not  unfrequently  repre- 
sented as  persons  of  shattered  fortune  and  character,  who  had 
found  it  convenient  to  perform  a  sort  of  lucrative  quarantine  in  a 
remote  country,  and  to  redeem  their  credit  by  an  exputriatioii  which 
bore  to  a  transportation  for  fourteen  years  the  same  sort  of  noble 
relationBhip  which  the  ostracism  of  Athens  b  said  to  have  borne  to 
vulgar  exiie. 

Thia  idea,  considered  as  of  general,  or  even  of  sensibly  frequent 
tpplication,  appears  to  have  been  without  any  fouodadon.  So  far 
as  evils  really  existed  in  the  administration  of  the  Indo-Britisb  pro- 
vince»<-<as  in  too  great  a  degree  they  certainly  did  exist, — ^and  so 
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fir  aslbose  vnk  might  be  asGfibed  to  the  inpeifcct  qualification  of 
the  persons  -sent  out— as  in  a  measure  they  certwnly  might  be 

ascribedy — they  admit  of  being  accounted  for  from  a  very  simple 

caiisp.  The  object  of  a  nomination  in  the  Company^  service  being 
what  is  commonly  called  a  fortujie,  and  the  policy  of  the  Company 
in  many  ways  preventing  the  persons  sent  out  from  regularly 
setUitia  or  colonizing  in  India,  the  career  of  Indian  service  was  ii¥- 
variably  coinmenced  with  tlie  twofold  purpose  of  returning  to 
Europe,  and  of  returning  rich;  and,  for  these  ends,  it  apparently 
could  not  be  commenced  too  early.  Further,  by  an  eaily  em- 
barkation, the  young  writer  not  only  more  quickly  enabled  himself 
to  realize  the  provision  to  which  he  looked,  but  also  more  speedily 
relieved  the  funds  employed  for  his  maintenance  by  his  paranta. 
He  was  too  often,  therefofe,  Imiried  away  at  m  tender  age,  with 
principles  uncooifmed,  and  with  IHtle  ednci^on  io  any  adence 
bc^rond  the  managtmeitt  of  a  ledger  and  a  cash-book.  In  other 
cases,  yom](g  men  of  more  advancra  and  akeedy  em{>loyed  i» 
other  callings,  unexpectedly  obtained  the  boon  of  a  writership ; 
but  the  same  principle  was  still  acted  upon;-— ^however  scanty  his 
intellectual  furniture,  the  favourite  of  fortune  could  not  afford  to 
wait; — ^he  was  appointed,  fitted-out,  and  foithwitb  shipfied. 
sides  this,  it  may  be  believed  that,  in  some  instances,  a  parent 
would  select  the  most  untoward  or  unpromising  subject  among  his 
children,  possibly  the  hopeless  rejette  of  a  public  school,  for  an 
expedition  to  the  Indirs;  delighted  that  so  comfortable  a  resource 
could  be  found  lor  an  Aicadicus  jiivetiis,  whom  nature  hati  titled 
only  to  be  rich,  and  persuaded  that  the  cjracelessness  of  his  dispo- 
sition either  would  be  left  behind  him  in  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic, 
or  burned  out  by  the  blaze  of  a  tropica!  sun  : — 

<  sub  gurgite  vasto 

Infectum  eluitur  scelus,  ant  cxuntnr  igni.* 

Let  us  not  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  honourable  and  even 
splendid  exceptions  to  the  whole  of  this  representation  may  not  be 
cited;  but,  at  that  early  period,  and  under  all  die  circumstances  of 
the  case,  it  was  scarcely  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  service  so 
constituted  should  not  be  subject  to  the  evils  described.  This  aea- 
aon  of  darkness,  however,  seems  to  have  rdled  away; — ^we  trust, 
never  to  return.  For  it  is  u  matter  not  to  'be  questioned  dnt  verjr 
great  and  effectual  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  our 
Indian  aystem, — ^impfovements  which,  while  they  emmently  ivdound 
to  the  credit  of  the  British  natton,  must  be  allowed  to  reflect  a 
divided  glory  on  the  Company  and  their  servante.  In  these  ameliora- 
tions, very  good  beginnings  had  been  made  by  other  governors;  but 
the  principal  instrument  in  them  was  undoubtedly  the  late  Marquis 
Cornwaliis;  and  certainly  no  fitter  agent  could  have  been  found  for 
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the  purpose  than  tliat  great  and  amiable  man,  who,  to  eminent 
rectitude  oi  uiiderstaiiding,  and  to  the  soundest  )>ractical  wisdom, 
iiiiited  a  peculiar  dignity  and  integrity  of  jHiiiciple,  and  so  un- 
affected a  simplicity  of  character,  as  made  him  appear  like  the 
puslhunioiis  otispring;  of  an  elder  age.  Lord  Coinwallis  vvai»  in- 
flexibly resolute  lu  Llie  eiicouiagtmeut  oi  merit,  and  in  promoting, 
by  every  means  of  authority  and  example,  the  general  establishment 
of  strict  principles  of  public  conduct.  In  these  objects,  he  seems 
to  have  been  very  decisively  seconded  by  the  aathorities  at  home; 
and  his  efforts  succeeded  accordingly.  The  civil  service  of  the 
Company  rose  to  a  high  standard  of  zeal|  correctness,  and  purity; 
and  that  devation  it  has  since  sustained. 

But  Lord  Comwallb  could  not  build  without  materials.  Hki 
dioice  of  instruments  was  restricted  to  a  given  muster-roli;  whik 
the  work  to  be  doi^  was  not  only  vast,  but  grew  daily.  The  con- 
sequence was  that,  with  aU  his  exertions,  he  experienced  great  dif« 
ficuity  in  adequately  supplying  the  important  offices  of  the  state* 
Mr.  Malthus observes, — we  believe  very  truly, — that,  in  his  search 
for  the  requisite  qualifications,  many  of  the  older  civil  servants 
were  passed  over,  and  that,  ever>  with  the  utmost  range  which  the 
rules  of  the  service  would  aduut,  the  search  did  not  always  prove 
successful. 

By  the  governors  who  followed,  the  same  obligations  and  the 
same  ditiiculties  were  felt;  and,  at  length,  ihe  Marquis  Welleslej 
proposed  that  corrective  for  the  evil,  ot  winch  the  '  Almute'  already 
described,  so  powerfully  enforces  the  necessity  and  details  the  na- 
ture. It  has  sometimes  been  maintained  that  the  real  aims  of  Lord 
Wellci^y  were  directed  to  some  other  object  than  the  education  of 
the  civil  servants,  or  at  least  to  some  olned:  greatly  more  ekteu* 
iiive.  In  the  G>llege  of  Fort  William,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
projected  a  magnificent  repository  of  European  principles  and 
AsMtic  emdition;  a  vast  moral  treasury,  in  which  the  stores  of 
written  learning  and  recorded  wisdom  might  indefinitely  accumo- 
late,  and  in  which  the  sages  of  the  East  mi^t  find  studiotfs  soli* 
tudes  atffi  more  deeply  attractive  than  the  sacred  shades  of  Bewes. 
Hiere  certainly  is  no  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  this  notion* 
Nothing  is  more  credible  than  that  such  prospects  as  these  might 
till  up  the  distance  of  the  picture  which  Lord  Wellcsley  had 
framed  to  himself ;  hut  the  utmost  injustice  would  be  done  to  the 
views  of  that  enlightened  statesman,  if  it  were  not  distinctly  Jid- 
mitted  that  his  great  object  \\us  one  of  a  nature  more  pressings 
more  practical,  and  more  closely  congenial  with  that  solicitude  for 
the  rights  and  liappmess  of  the  people,  which,  after  all,  constitutes 
the  true  sublime  of  legislation  and  government.  Throughout  his 
Minute, — the  actual  deficimcies  of  the  civil  iervice, — afid  tl^ 
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means  of  supp/ifing  those  defi<  iencies, — form  the  grand  and  the 
solitary  theme  of  discussion,  lie  has  no  Uiiie  to  speak  or  to  think 
of  any  thing  else ;  and  Wis  it  asoning  must  have  been  sadly  thiowii 
away  on  those  whom  it  has  not  convinced  that  this  subject  alone 
might  wortluly  exercise  the  united  reflection  and  eloquence  of  India 
•nd  of  England. 

The  foundation  of  Lord  Wellesley's  propositions  is  laid  in  a 
clear  and  accurate  view  of  the  qualifications  requisite  for  tlie  civil 
servants  of  the  Company.  His  statements  on  thb  head  highly 
deservie  consideration^  on  account  of  certain  strange  misapprehen- 
aions  that  seem  but  too  prevalent.  An  idea  seems  to  be  enter- 
tained that  those  civil  servants,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a. 
small  minority  selected  for  high  official  situations,  are  mere  com- 
mercial, agents,  the  underlings  of  a  great  house  of  business  ;  pettj 
clerks  or  accountants,  whose  chief  accomplishment  it  is,  to  under- 
stand the  Italian  method  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry, — to  be 
expert  ni  the  whole  mystery  of  m voices  and  s  ile  prices, — and  to 
be  neai  hands  at  weighing  silks,  measuring  piece-goods,  and  count- 
ing bales  of  coltou.  Some  perhaps  think  it  a  more  correct  iioiion, 
to  consider  then)  as  of  tlie  nature  of  that  useful  and  respectable 
order  of  persons  called  trnvei/iuir  clerks  or  riders;  and  as  sent  by 
the  Company  to  traverse  those  distant  and  immense  regions,  stuffed 
with  choice  specimens  of  hard- ware  and  long-ells;  only  that,  on 
the  luxurious  plains  of  India,  the  English  equipage  of  horses  and 
gigs  musty  we  suppose,  give  place  to  the  more  gorgeous  and 
nabob-like  apparatus  of  palanquins  and  elephants. 

Since  such  an  idea  obviously  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  all  plans 
for^th^  liberal  education  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company, 
Lord  Wellesle^  has  set  himself  to  overthrow  it  at  the  outset;  and 
the  able  exposition  which  it  has  drawn  from  him,  of  the  duties  of 
that  class  ofpersonsy  is  quoted  with  much  commendation  by  Mr. 
Makhus.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  equally  copious  in  citation;  but 
shall  yet  gratify  the  reader  by  a  few  short  extracts. 

*  The  denominations  of  witer^Jactor  and  merchant,  by  which  the  seve^ 

ral  classes  of  the  rivil  service  are  still  dnrinf^iiished,  are  now  utterly  in- 
applicable to  tlic  iKLiure  and  extent  of  the  duties  discharged  and  of  the 
•ccupatioiis  piirsufd  by  the  civil  servants  oi  the  Company. 

*  To  dispense  justice  to  miilioiis  of  people  of  various  languages,  man- 
ners, usages,  and  religions ;  to  administer  a  vast  and  complicated  system 
of  revenue,  through  districts  equal  in  extent  to  some  of  the  most  consi* 
derable  kingdoms  in  Europe ;  to  maintain  civil  order  in  one  of  the  most 
populous  ami  litigious  regions  in  the  world  ;  these  are  now  the  duties  of 
the  larger  p(M  tH)n  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company.  The  senior 
mercbants,  composing  the  Courts  of  Circuit  and  Appeal  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  exercise  in  each  of  these  courts  a  jurisdiction  of 
greater  local  extent,  applicable  to  a  larger  population,  and  occupied  in 
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the  determination  of  causes  infinitely  more  intricnte  anf!  numerous,  than 
that  of  any  regularly  constituted  courts  ot  justice  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
The  senior  or  junior  merchants  empiu\  cfl  m  the  several  magistracies 
and  Zillah  cuurts,  the  writers  or  factors  iiiiiug  the  stations  of  registers 
and  assistanls  to  the  several  ciiurts  and  mafistrates,  exercise,  in  difoent 
degrees,  functions  of  a  nature  either  purely  judicial,  or  intimately  con- 
nected  with  the  administration  of  the  police,  and  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  their  respective  districts.  Commercial 
and  mercantile  knowledge  is  not  onlv  iHinc  re«;*;arv  throughout  every 
branch  of  the  judicial  department;  but  ihose  civil  servants,  who  are  in- 
vested with  the  powers  of  magistracy,  or  attached  to  the  judicial  depart- 
ment in  any  ministerial  capacity,  although  bearing  the  denomination  of 
merchants,  factors,  or  writers,  are  hound  by  law,  and  by  the  solemn  ob- 
ligation of  an  oath,  to  abstain  from  every  commercial  and  mercantile 
pursuit.  The  mercantile  title  which  they  bear  not  only  affords  no  de-. 
scription  of  their  duty,  hut  b  entirely  at  variance  witbiu' — Siaiements, 
pp.  <>,  7. 

*  'I'he  civil  servants  of  the  East-India  Company,  therefore,  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  the  agents  of  a  commercial  concern :  tliey  are,  in 
fact,'  the  ministers  and  officers  of  a  powerfiU  sovereign :  they  must  now  ' 
be  viewed  in  that  capacity  with  a  reference  not  to  their  nominal,  but  to 
their  real  occupations. ,  They  are  reouired  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
magistrates,  judges,  ambassadors,  and  governors  of  provinces,  in  all  the 
complicated  and  extensive  relations  of  those  sacred  trusts  aivl  exahed 
stations,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  which  greatly  enhance  the 
solemnity  of  every  public  obligation,  and  the  difhculty  of  every  public 
charge.  Their  duties  are  those  of  statesmen  in  every  other  part  of  the 
%vorld ;  with  no  other  characteristic  differences  than  the  obstacles  op- 
posed hy  an  unfavourable  climate,  a  foreign  language,  the  peculiar 
usages  and  laws  of  India,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.'— <S/ff/e- 
mnts^  p.  11. 

These  observations  appear  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.  We  will 
not  further  dwell  on  the  topic,  therefore,  except  to  express  our 
.utter  surprize  that  such  an  error  as  we  have  been  commentiiig 
CHI,  should  still  t(ubsist;  nay,  that,  by  all  acconnts,  it  should  be 
dragging  on  its  miserable  existence  even  within  the  walls  of:tbft 
Court  of  Proprietors. — '  Vivit?  Im6  ver6  etiani  in  Senatum 
venit.' — Would  it  be  believed  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  there 
should  occur  instances  of  that  delusion  which  Adam  Smith  charged 
on  the  Company,  but  with  which  we  hope  and  trust  the  majority 
of  the  Company  are  no  lonijpr  rhargeable, — the  dcliisinu  nf  for- 
gettlog  tlieir  sovereignty  hi  their  uiercantile  character?  For  it  is 
evident  ilrat  tlie  duties  of  llie  ai;enls  must  have  undergone  a  parallel 
change  witli  those  of  tht  ir  employers ;  aud  that  the  idle  appellations 
of  writers^  facti>7\Sf  ami  merchantSy  can  no  more  be  used  to  describe 
the  real  occupations  of  the  civil  servants  in  India,  than  the  title  of 
*  The  Umted  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  lUc  Ea^l  indict' 
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can  be  accurately  employed  to  express  the  complicated  and  iilF' 
penal  functions  of  the  body  whom  they  servo. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  state  of  the  qualitications  of  the  civil 
servants  before  the  existence  of  the  Calcutta  Collejje,  the  declara- 
tions of  Lord  Wellesley  are  perfectly  frank  and  ex|)lic!t.  Com- 
pared with  the  vast  disadvantages  under  winch  the  service  had 
laboured,  he  admits  tliai  diose  ijuaiiticalious  were  great  and  even 
wonderful ;  compared  with  the  exigencies  of  the  stale,  with  the 
number  of  the  servants,  and  willi  the  magnitude  and  arduous  na- 
ture of  the  trusts  confided  to  them,  he  pronounces  them  decidedly 
iDadc^[uat6» 

*  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  great  bod}/  of  the  cixil  servants  in  Bengal 
tft  fiof  at  praent  ef0ckntly  (^ual^d  to  dtseiirge  the,distie»  <f  the  several 
anhum  staibms  in  tie  atbmmttratim  fsf  tkis  empire;  and  that  it  i$ particu- 
lar^ defident  in  tke  judidatf  JUad,  ^financiat,  and  paHikal  brancket  tf  tke 

government. 

'  The  slate  of  the  civil  servitcs  of  Madras  and  Bombay/  is  siill  more  dt* 
Jective  than  that  of  Bengal* — Statements,  p.  17. 

Yet  it  is  not  unnatural  for  an  objector  to  a$k,  Whence  then  the 
past  glory  and  prosperity  of  British  India  ^  That  a  succession  of 
able  men  has  ariiRcn  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Company, — that 
those  able  men  have  acted  with  extraordinai  v  effect, — that  the  ef- 
fect of  their  action  has,  in  truth,  been  the  advancement  of  our 
Indian  empire  to  a  high  pitch  of  fame  and  power, — these  are  pro- 
positions not  to  be  denied.  The  splendid  characters  in  question, 
however,  were  the  spontaneous  grovvtli  of  the  Indian  system;  and 
wliy  should  we  distrust  the  future  productiveness  of  a  soil  which 
has  hitherto  proved  so  fertile  of  public  talent  and  virtue  ? 

To  this  objection.  Lord  Wellesley  more  eloouently,  and  Mr. 
Mdthos  more  taaicnjf  retorti  wbat  amounts  to  -me  same  answer* 
The  substance  of  their  oinervsltions  seems  to  be,  that  the  emeigen* 
des  of  war  and  revolirtion  asually  call  up  one  or  two  daring  and 
capacions  minds  into  situations  of  comnumd,  and  that  die  talents 
thus  raised  govern  the  crisb  which  has  produced  them : — ^diat  the 
doftks,  meanvvliile,  of  the  inferior  citizens  on  such  occasions  are 
nearly  limited  to  the  exercise  of  courage  and  obedience,  duties 
^oi|»e  in  their  natm^^  and  which,  no  less  than  the  more  difficult 
vocations  of  loftier  men,  are  imperiously  enforced  by, the  exigence 
of  the  moment: — but  that  the  internal  happiness  of  a  people  fol- 
lows a  different  law  from  their  national  glory, — that  this  must  in  a 
considerable  degree  dept  nd  on  the  qualifications  of  the  subordinate 
functional  les,  whether  tinancial  or  judicial,  in  immediate  contact 
with  them,— and  is  of  too  delicate  a  texture  to  be  regulated  by  the 
fiat  of  a  great  leader.  For  the  purposes  of  conquest,  the  qualities 
of  rude  energy  or  fortunate  boldness  may  suffice ;  but  other  virtues 
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must  be  called  into  use,  if  ue  would  secure  the  stability  of  the 
empire  thus  acquired,  or,  as  Lord  VVelleslev  characteristicaliy  ex- 
presses it,  the  empire  *  whose  maguiiudr  is  ilie  accumulated  result 
oi  foi  iner  euterprize,  activity  and  resolutiuu  '  Mr.  MaUhus  Anther 
i  tiitai  ks  that  tlie  cuumiercial,  tiuaucial  and  lei  i  itouai  pro.spci  it)'  of 
British  India  has, not,  iu  fact,  kept  pace  with  the  brilliant  career  of 
itB  arms  and  councUs. 

To  these  aoiind  and  dUcrimimiting  observations  little  need  lie 
added.  That  the  internal  prosperity  of  a  country  (which  is  its  real 
prosperity)  cannot  exactly  be  estimated  from  the  grandevr  and  as- 
cendancy of  its  foceign  fortunes,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  European 
experience  of  no  old  date ;  and  this  in  cases  happily  far  stronger 
than  that  of  British  India.  The  events  of  the  last  tw  enty  years  have 
been  lost  on  us  indeed,  if  they  have  not  tau^bt  us  that  a  nation  msiy 
combine  a  course  of  the  most  towering  success  ill  arms  and  policy 
with  almost  any  assignable  degree  of  oppression  and  impoverish- 
ment at  home.  The  lesson  does  not  slop  even  here: — the  resources 
of  a  nation  may  besp  adjusted  and  applied,  tliat  it  shall,  for  many 
years  togeUier,  purchase  political  n'ju'iandisement  precisely  at  ihe 
expense  of  private  happiness,  and  lii  ow  great  and  splendid  by  its 
VLi  v  siitieniip^s.  War,  conquest  aiui  iiLnjociation  may  be  termed  the 
furetgu  Irade  glory;  wlucli,  like  ilie  foreign  trade  of  wealth,  has 
not  only  iu  quaed  an  unmerited  pre-eminence  in  the  eyes  of  inan- 
Itiui!,  but  is  oflen  fed  llie  saciiiice  of  those  more  valuable  inte- 
rests thai,  iu  promoting  the  domestic  welfare  and  virtue  of  a  peo- 
pie,  raise  the  most  enduring  though  not  the  most  brilliant  monu- 
oient  to  the  fame  of  its  rulers* 

Incited  and  fortified  by  the  Gonsiderations  winch  his  *  Mtniite'  so 
powerfully  enforces^  Lord  Wellesley  proceeded  to  cetabtish,  by 
public  regtihttioDy  the  college  of  Fort  W  iliiam.  It  waa  placed  under 
the  immediate  government  of  a  provost  and  a  vice-provosl>  Pro- 
fessoiships  were  instituted  in  a  gieat  variety  of  departasents.  iW 
attendance  on  the  college  for  three  years  was  made  compulsory  oa 
ill  persons  appointed  to  the  civil  servioe.of  Bengal ;  but  the  junior 
servants  at  the  other  Presidencies  were  also  to  be  admissible. 
Degrees  were  instituted  as  indispensable  qualidcations  for  certain 
othces  ill  the  service.  The  branches  of  knowledge  for  which  pro- 
vision was  to  be  made,  were  the  Oriental  languages,  nine  in  num- 
ber; the  Mahomedan  and  Hindil  systems  of  law;  the  princi}>les  of 
ethics,  jurisprudence,  and  tlic  law  of  nations;  the  English  law; 
Uie  regulations  and  laws  of  Biiliijli  India  ;  ihv  modern  languages  of 
Europe;  classical  literature;  genenil  iu.'^turv;  the  history  of  Hin- 
Uo^ian;  political  econoniy,  geogrdphy,  uialhematicS|  astrotiomy^ 
natural  history,  botany,  and  chemistry. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  thai  this  great  project  met  with 
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but  partial  couiitennTTce  from  the  Directors  of  the  Compajiy  at 
home.  The  college  of  Fort  William  was  in  the  first  instance  sus- 
pended, but  was  afterwards  continued  on  a  reduced  scale,  which 
confined  it  to  a  seniiiuirv  for  the  instruction  of  the  Bengal  civil  ser- 
vants in  the  Oriental  languages  appropriate  to  that  presidency. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  a  similar  establishment,  but  proportionably 
smaller,  was  framed  at  Madras.  The  Directors  urged  various  rea- 
sons for  the  rejection  of  the  larger  scheme  propo^  by  their  Go* 
▼emor  General.  They  contendi^,  that  the  European  qualifications 
necessary  for  their  civil  servants  ought  clearly  to  be  acquired,  where 
ifaey  might  be- procured  most  easily,  in  Europe;  while  India  should 
fumbh,  as  she  naturally  might,  the  important  addition  of  a  profit 
ciency  in  Indian  literature.  They  objected  also  to  the  expense 
of  the  proposed  college,  as  being  enormous.  But  here,  an  un- 
happy little  misadventure  occurred.  The  Board  of  Controul  had,* 
of  course,  the  revisal  of  the  dispatch  in  which  the  Directors  ex- 
pressed their  dissent  from  the  plan  of  a  collegiate  institution  medi- 
tated by  Lord  Wellesley.  The  Board  adopted  that  dissent ;  but, 
being  friendly  to  the  eminent  statesman  concerned,  were  desirous 
of  paring  dowji  their  opposition  to  the  smallest  amount  consistent 
with  their  oi)ject,  and  loved  belter  to  reverse  his  measures  than  to 
refute  his  reasoning.  They  tiierelore  struck  out  of  the  dispatch  of 
the  Directors  most  of  the  objections  urged  against  tlie  plan,  leaving 
little  else  than  the  plain  and  palpable  plea  of  itsexpensiveness.  Thus 
the  disapprobatioii  of  the  Directors,  and  of  the  Board,  was  made 
.  to  stand  mainly  on  the  least  popular  and  liberal  ground  which  it 
could  have  assumed ;  the  project  dissented  from,  was  left  with  the 
credit  of  thib  vtctoiy  in  argument ;  and  the  Board  secured  to  them- 
selves the  conseientbus  comfort  of  knowing  that  they  had  done  A 
good  thing  which  could  not  (ail  to  be  evil  spoken  of. 

For  CMirselves,  we  feel  no  disposition  to  rekindle  extinct  control 
versies*  In  the  Prospectus  of  the  Calcutta  College,  there  is  some- 
thing imperial  and  imposing,  against  which  an  imagination  tinged 
with  academic  associations  is  not  altogethor  proof.  Even  oH  the 
calmest  and  most  frigid  view  that  we  can  take  of  tlie  subject,  we  are 
not  persuaded  that  much  more  of  the  plan  might  not  have  been  re- 
tained, vvitliout  any  prejudice  to  the  force  of  those  considerations 
which  were  urged  in  justificati  on  of  its  partial  overthrow.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  diiiicultto  resist  line  plain  reasonableness  of  the 
principle,  that  the  properly  European  acquirements  which  are 
deemed  requisite  for  the  young  men  appointed  to  the  Indian  civil 
service,  sliould  rallier  be  laid  in  previously  to  their  first  departure 
from  this  country,  iliaii  reserved  for  cuItivaUuu  till  their  arrival  on 
the  scene  of  actual  employment. 

The  education  of  a  youth  destined  to  the  civil  line  in  India,  is,  or 
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should  be,  at  once  piepamtorv  nnd  probniiooary.    It  is  tiie  ineaii* 
by  which  his  competence  is  bolii  produced  aud  ascertained.  On 
both  i:jround8,  then,  it  seems  evident  that  the  whole  intellectual 
equipment  of  tlie  young  writer  should,  if  possible,  be  pi ovidud, 
before  he  Lakes  tlie  decisive  and  scaicel)'  levocabit;  step  of  an 
actual  cmbarkalioii  foi  the  lvd:,l.    So  serious  a  beginning  should 
not  be  made,  until  he  is  ready,  and  until  he  is  known  to  be  so. 
This  is  merely  saying,  that  a  pilgrim  should  be  thoroughly  furoisbeil. 
before  he  commences  hb  piigrimage; — that  a  soldier  tdiould  arm 
himself  before  he  marches  into  battle, — *  Galeatum  ser6  dtielU 
poenitet.' — Besides  this»  a  premature  exposure  to  ihe  dangers  both 
physical  and  moral,  which  a  tender  youth,  committed  to  bis  own^ 
mauagement,  cannot  fail  to  experience  amidst  the  riches,  theplea* 
sures,  and  the  climate,  of  the  East,  is  manifestly  in  itself  no  great 
benefit,  but  on  the  contrary  a  great  evil.   Let  an  interval  be  first 
allowed,  which  may  confirm  both  his  strength  and  his  principles* 
Let  him  be  granted  a  period  of  training,  which  shall  fortify  him 
with  English  htibits  aud  English  feelings.    Let  him  have  time  to 
^  fall  in  love  with  his  country;  and,  althovigh  sucli  a  sentiment  cannot 
but  render  his  departure  somewhat  more  painful,  yet,  like  other 
elevated  and  enli^lilened  attachments,  it  will  guard  his  absent 
virtue,  aud  stimulate  his  exiled  ambili^jn.    All  his  enero^ies,  both 
active  aud  passive,  will  be  exerted  in  uj  der  that  he  imuv  be  restored 
to  the  presence  of  bis  mistress,  with  unpervcrlcd  innocence  and 
uusiaiued  honour. 

Tliese  certainly  are  arguments,  not  only  for  commencing,  but  for 
completing,  the  educatiou  of  the  writeT'-elect,  before  he  quits 
Europe.  ,Yet  the  principle  will  bear  some  modification.  All 
competent  authorities  concur  in  the  position  that  a  full  colloquial 
command  of  die  Oriental  languages,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Oriental  let^ters  and  manners,  catmot  be  ginned  except  where 
those  languages,  letters,  and  manners,  are  indigenous,  and  in  actual 
and  constant  exercise.  The  observations  of  Lord  Wellesley  on  this  ' 
head  are  perfectly  irrefutable.  So  far,  therefore,  the  plan  of  in-<- 
structing  the  youthful  u^ter  in  Eyr6pe  must  yield  to  an  exception; 
but  the  reason  which  suggests  this  exception  appears  also  to  limit 
it.  It  does  somewhat  more:  it  justifies  the  general  rule;  since,  in 
point  of  consistency,  the  same  considerations  which  would  induce 
us  to  send  the  young  student  for  the  Oriental  part  of  his  education  . 
to  the  East,  would  seem  to  make  it  expedient  that  his  European 
quaiitications  should  be  provided  in  Europe.  The  staple  of  each 
country  should  be  sought  where  it  is  raided.  The  fruit,  ui  each 
case,  should  be  plucked  where  it  grows. 

Tlie  besji  aUeiitiou,  therefore,  that  we  have  been  able  to  bestow 
on  this  subject,  has  rather  resulted  in  the  opinion,  that  the  institu- 
tion 
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don  of  the  yoiin^  student  in  the  lilerature  of  his  own  country  should 
be,  in  a  greiit  ineasin  e,  completed  at  home,  while  his  cultivation  of 
Oriental  literature  should,  la  a  great  measure,  be  adjourned  till  his 
arrival  m  the  East.  This,  however,  is  but  the  coatee  outline  of 
the  plan:  its  perfecLiou  would  appear  to  be  tliat,  with  the  Euro- 
pean studies  which  principally  occupy  the  hisi  6tage  of  his  course, 
he  should  conibuie  some  rudimeutal  insight  into  eastern  literature ; 
•nd,  on  the  other  band,  that,  while  he  princifmUy  devotee  binadf  to 
the  prosecution  of  that  UleratUfe  in  India,  he  should  yet  be  incited 
to  iceep  his  European  attainnieBts  in  familiar  exercise,  and  afaodd 
even  have  the  opportunity  of  repairing  their  deficiencies.  For 
these  Urtter  objectSy  it  does  not  appear  that  any  provision  is  made 
by  the  system  now  established;  and,  with  reference  to  these,  we 
caanot  help  thinking  that  a  portton  of  the  £uropeau  departnsent  of 
Lord  Wellesley's  establishment  might  properly  have  been  spared. 

it  being  once  settled,  however,  that  a  proficiency  in  certain  at- 
tainments was  to  be  secured  for  the  young  persons  appointed  to 
India,  before  they  should  quit  Europe,  the  question  next  arose 
what  sort  of  provision  ought  to  be  niadt-  for  this  object.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Directors  on  the  point  needs  hardly  be  stated,  i  hey 
established  what  is  usually  called  the  East  India  College,  and 
made  an  attendance  at  this  College  obligatory  ou  all  those  who 
had  received  India  writerships.  Even  then,  however,  tiiere  were 
not  wanting  persons  who  contended  that,  instead  of  setting  up  any 
specihc  establishment,  it  might  suffice  lo  exact  ot  the  young  men 
a  certaui  prescribed  proficiency  in  the  requisite  branches  of  know- 
ledge ;  while  others  hM  that,  if  any  establishment  at  all  was  to 
be  erected,  it  shonld  be  one  in  the  nature  of  a  sohool  rather  than 
m  college.  These  opinions  seem  of  lale  to  have  found  very  zealoni 
*nbeCtoca;  and,  as  they  are  of  a  general  dewription,  involving  in 
nearly  the  same  condemnation  the  College  of  llord  Wellesley,  the 
College  of  the  Directors,  and  all  other  colleges  of  a  simibur  kind 
and  with  a  like  object,  a  hm  paning  reflections  on  them,  may  not 
be  ill  bestowed. 

On  the  question  between  school  and  college,  the  doctrine  main- 
luned  by  some  persons  appears  to  be,  that  the  introduction  of 
youths  ef  sixteen  into  a  seminary  of  a  collegiate  structure  and  dis- 
cipline is  a  most  absurd  transformation  of  boys  into  men; — that  it 
initiates  them  into  a  liberty  which  they  are  capable  only  of  abusing, 
and  inflates  them  with  a  self-iniportanee  which  renders  tliat  abuse 
but  too  probable.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Makhus  seems  to  us  very 
satisfactory.  From  the  moment  of  their  arrival  in  India,  these 
boys  must  and  will  be  men;  and,  what  is  more,  men  exposed  to 
temptations  of  no  common  magnitude,  and  in  very  peculiar  need 
of  a  fornied  power  of  self-guvernment.  The  object  of  their  educa- 
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titMi,  therefore,  for  the  two  or  three  years  imnieciiately  fMrevicMis  to 
their  departnrp,  ought  specificallv  to  be  that  which  has  incurred  so 
much  shallow  ctiisnre, — the  iniusion  of  manly  feelings,  and  the 
formation  of  inaiily  littbit*?,  at  :\n  earlier  period  than  usual.  It  is 
not  the  education,  but  the  appointment,  which  converls  them  into 
men;  nor  can  any  thing  be  plainer  tliun  the  expedience  of  some 
intermediate  and  probationary  state,  vihich  shall  break  the  sudden" 
oess  <>t  the  transition,  and  soften  the  shock  of  an  abrupt  prema- 
turity. To  say  that  the  ordeal  of  this  probationary  state  may  it- 
self prove  hazardous,  is  to  utter  a  mere  truism.  All  {nrobatiao 
implies  knard,  and  would  be  useless  without  it. 
>  B«t  the  benefits  «C  ' «  Boml  flogging,'  as  cn  tmgmt  af  Vbamtf 
inproveinenti  have  sunk  wkh  the  d^pest  iinprasiNMi  imo  tm 
minds  of  some  men.  The  praisesof  liie  rod^  tbenfore^  havt  teadlf 
SMomtdod  on  iSke  present  occasion.  The  rod  faae  been  hnng  abn 
as  a  sort  of  magic  wand  of  ^uthful  virtue;  and  the  absenoa  «f  it 
Ironi  the  Colk^  establiAed  bj  the  Company  has  beenTepfeaenCad 
as  m  latal  omisioo.  So,  we  repeat,  persons  think  r 

*  for  their  minds 

Shape  strictest  plans  of  disciplme.   Sage  scbenesf 

Sucli  as  Lycurgn!<  tan«j;ht,  when  at  the  dirina 

Of  the  Orthyan  i^Ofldf?*;  he  bade  ilrtcf 
The  \\u\r  Spartans;  sucii  as  erst  chastised 
Our  jMilton,  when  at  college.' — 

Some  journalists  of  extensive  circulation,  who  very  early  '  seized 
n  flambeau*  in  the  college-controversv,  have  expatiated  on  this  topic 
with  such  amusing  earnestness  as  couid  only  In-  nviiUeil  by  the 
penal  fury  nf  old  Ilegio  addressing  his  flo*rgers  m  Plautus, 
'  Colaphe,  Cordalio,  Corax,  ite  istuc  atque  eflferte  lorat*  The 
subject,  however,  need  not  detain  us.  Let  us  only  be  allowed  to 
observe,  that  the  project  of  governing  young  men  up  to  the  period 
of  twenty-two  (for  so  late  the^  are  permitted  to  remain  in  this 
country)  by  means  of  flagelktiony  might  probably  answer  in  the 
climates  of  Aaia,  bat  must  not  be  introduced  without  great  oantiaa 
into  Etq^and.  In  thit  lawless  age,  it  will  require  aome  mnnage- 
ment  to  establbh  that  wholesome  practice ;  for  which,  however, 
there  are  very  good  precedents,  boih  ancient  and  modern.  For, 
to  eay  nothing  of  those  already  referred  to,  Juvenal  informs  us 
that  the  divine  Achilles,  after  he  was  well  grown,  learned  to  sing 
of  the  Centaur  Chiron  under  terror  of  the  rod ;  and,  if  any  persons 
should  be  apt  to  think  that  this  mode  of  teacbmg  music  was  alto- 
gether worthy  of  a  centaur,  let  them  remember  that,  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Dr.  Patter,  then  tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  whipt  a  collegian,  though  arrived  at  man's  estate,  wad 
wearing  a  sword  by  hift  side .' 
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If  it  be  necessary  to  treat  thu  subject  seriously^  we  know  not 
that  we  could  better  express  our  sentiinmits  than  in  some  very 
weighty  words  of  Piutarch.    At  least  they  are  applicable,  where 

tlie  question  relates  to  the  management  of  pupils  bordering  on 
mature  age.  *  L  am  of  opinion  (says  that  sensible  n  riter)  that 
yiHidi  should  be  impelled  to  the  pursuit  of  liberal  and  laudable 
studies  by  exhortations  and  discourses,  certainly  not  by  blows  and 
stripes.  Tli*  are  methods  of  incitement  far  more  suitable  to 
slaves  tb  111  t{)  the  free,  on  whom  they  can  produce  no  other  effect 
than  to  inflace  torpor  of  mind  and  disgust  for  exertion,  from  a  re- 
collection of  the  jwiu  and  insult  of  the  inflicUuus  endured.  With 
youths  of  iugenuous  birth,  commendation  and  reproof  will  ever 
be  found  more  efficacious  than  contumelious  treatment;  com- 
meiMiittioni  in  stimulating  them  to  that  which  b  ^ood  and  ho- 
nourable ;  reproof,  in  restraining  them  from  that  which  is  low  and 
vicious.'* 

•  While  some  would  thus  substitute  a  school  for  a  college,  otiieis 
declare  against  bodi.  They  contend  that  a  certain  given  degree  of 
piroficieiicy  in  the  proper  branches  of  knowledge  should  be  exacted 
from  the  young  men  destined  for  the  Indies;  but  that  they  should 
be  left  to  famish  themselves  with  this  passport  as  they  can. 

The  species  nf  education  requisite  for  the  Indian  civil  service  is  at 
once  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  qualities  to  be  produced.  The 
T!uroppan  branch  of  thnt  education  on<rht  to  comprise  the  several 
heads  of  clashK dl  and  lilxMal  leannnj;  ;  of  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical science;  of  civil  polity  and  polificnl  economv  ;  of  the 
principles  of  ethics,  pul>!ic  law,  and  uiuuicipal  juri^pi  udeiice  ;  of 
history,  ancient  and  modern,  national  and  universal;  of  the  prac- 
tical rules  of  nioralily,  and  the  sacred  sanctions  of  religion.  W  ith 
these  great  purtsuits  is  to  be  interwoven  an  elementary  cultivation 
of  the  Asiatic  languages.  Such  aie  the  subjects  which  the  young 
candidates  for  Indian  honours  must  study  wherever  their  studies  are 
to  be  followed*  Not  that  it  is  intended,  with  the  exception  of  the 
moral  department,  that  all  diould  be  equally  adepts  m  all ;  but 
that  the  worst  should  be  conversant  with  each,  and  should,  if  pos-, 
sible,  be  strong  in  some* 

If  there  be  any  English  seminary,  by  whatever  denomination 
called,  in  which  this  course  of  instruction,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
is  statedly  and  systematically  taught,  we  have  not  heard  of  it;  and 
our  belief  is,  that,  unless  the  India  College  is  to  be  excepted,  no 
such  seminary  exists  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
English  Universities,  the  means  of  classical  and  mathematical  pro- 
^ciency  abound;  ethics  and  theology  are  also  studied;  and,  in 
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some  (and  only  in  some)  of  the  remaining  brandies,  University- 
lectures  are  given.  But  those  university-lectures,  however  useful 
or  excellent,  make  no  part  of  the  stated  routine  of  arademical  edu- 
cation, they  are  lectures  vihich  no  student  is  under  the  obligation 
of  attending;  which  those  who  attend,  need  not  hear;  which 
those  who  hear,  need  not  remember.  Being  intended  for  a  public 
and  promiscuous  audience,  they  arc  necessarilv  rather  popular  than 
severely  didactic.  They  are  not  followed  up  by  public  examina- 
tions j  nor  included  among  those  subjects  of  study,  which  the 
separate  colleges  enforce  by  the  impressive  agency  of  coUegiate 
prizes  and  examinatioiis,  and  of  thatfaabitnal  inspection  and  incite- 
menty  which  is  a  still  more  powerful  engine  of  improvem^t  than 
either. 

'  To  thu  account  we  are  not  aware  of  any  exceptions ;  nor  would 
one  or  two  exceptions,  supposing  them  to  exist,  make  any  mate* 

rial  difference.  The  statement  we  have  given,  however,  is  not  at 
all  disparaging  to  the  Universities ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  to 
their  praise.  The  Universities  probably  are  not  perfect;  but  it  is 
no  proof  of  their  imperfection  that  they  are  but  little  adapted  to 
meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  Indian  civil  service.  The  Uni- 
versities, preparing  men  for  all  the  professions  in  existence,  wisely 
contine  the  stated  courj?e  of  their  instructions  to  such  acquisuiotis 
as  betit  those  professions  in  common;  and  they  justly  assume  tliat, 
in  a  free  country,  tiie  attainments  appropriate  to  each  profession 
■severally  may  with  contidence  be  left  to  the  creative  effect  of  com- 
petition. But  the  Indian  service  Ih  peculiarly  situated.  The 
spring  of  competition  here  acts  too  feebly  to  produce  the  requisite 
effect  without  the  aid  of  some  strong  extraneous  power;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  qualifications,  at  least  the  preparatory  qualifi- 
cations, necessary  for  the  great  foody  the  civil  servants,  are  con* 
fessedly  so  much  the  same  as  easily  lo  be  comprised  within  one 
common  scheme  of  instruction.  In  a  word,  all  the  members  of 
the  civil  service  may  safely  be  taught  the  same  things ;  and  all  who 
are  not  taught  are  not  likely  to  loam. 

It  should  besides  be  observed  that  the  Company's  writers  could 
not  easily  afford  time  for  the  ordinary  academic  course,  unless 
they  were  sent  to  the  university  at  an  age  singularly  early,  and  which 
would  expose  them  to  the  most  perilous  temptations.  While  the 
ultimate  return  of  the  writers  to  Europe  contimies,  what  it  now  is, 
a  vital  part  of  the  Indian  system,  all  opinions  agree  that  their 
first  outset  should  not,  in  general,  be  delayed  much  beyond  nine- 
teen. We  need  not  say  how  much  ibis  is  short  of  the  usual  period 
of  pupillage  at  the  Universities;  ami,  on  the  other  hand,  to  attempt 
to  take  advantage  of  shreds  and  patches  of  the  academic  course  for 
the  purpose  of  properly  qualifying  die  youug  writer,  would  be  a 
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device  in  the  highest  degm  awkward  aod  imperfect,  nol  toaay 
totally  impracticable. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  meant  to  cast  blame  on  the  Universities,  or 
to  describe  the  jiUa  of  ciowdiiig  a  number  oi  distinct  studies  liito 
a  short  period  of  time  as  eligible  for  its  own  sake.  That  plan  is 
indeed  unavoidable  in  die  case  of  preparation  for  the  Indian  ser- 
sinoe,  from  what  hm  npfpenied,  the  young  tyro  Mint  not  onljr 
knin  nmoh  but  ia  under  an  espial  neces^sity  i>C  learning  quickly.^ 
The  UnEfersitiet,  proceeding  on  general  miea^  -pteacribe  a  conne 
flMioh  more  deliberate;  and  we  know  not  that  they  would  do  weil^ 
or  indeed  would  find  it  ^oasible,  in  any  comideraUe  degree,  to  ac* 
cekrate  dieir  pace.  Even  Milton,  who  complains  so  beavHy  of 
the  time  wasted  at  schools  and  colleges  on  '  pure  triding  at  granir 
mar  and  sophistry/  and  who  avowa  it  aa  one  of  his  chief  objects  to 
abbreviate  tl»e  ordinary  term  of  j^npillage,  doea  not  pretend  that 
his  scheme  of  what  be  calls  *■  a  complete  and  generous  education' 
could  be  carried  into  execution  before  the  age  of  twenty.*  The 
truth  is,  that  a  forcing  system  of  instruction,  however  it  may  some- 
times be  necessary,  is,  on  the  whole,  an  evil,  "^llie  human  facul- 
ties r«juire  leisure  and  gradation  tor  llieir  full  developemeut ;  and 
though,  by  the  application  of  arliticiai  heat,  they  may  be  made  to 
ripen  prematurely,  their  expansion  in  such  ca»es  wiii  seldom  be  so 
rich  and  kindly  as  under  the  solicitation  of  a  gentler  cidture.  It 
is,  however,  material  to  remark,  not  only  thai  tliere  are  instances 
in  which  the  system  of  forcing  is  uuavoidable,  but  that,  by  the  ju* 
dicioua  management  of  able  teachera^  tfaia  neeeasary  evil  may  be 
coonderably  palUaled,  and  even  may  be  converted  to  aome  aala>* 
tary  purpoaea.  Mr.  Malthna  statea  that  the  great  variety  of  puiw 
Mits  at  the  preaeat  Eaat  India  College,  lar  from  dtilracting  the 
attention  of  the  atadenta,  has  been  fomid  to  teach  them  habka  of 
anaagement,  and  to  edarge'aad  invigorate  their  underataadiaga; 
a  fact,  which  related  by  an  observer  so  competent,  muft  be  caaai- 
dered  as  one  of  singular  interest  and  value. 

But,  although  there  certainly  is  no  room  to  contend  that  any 
existing  seminary  will  answer  the  purpose  in  view,  yet  it  is  aaid  that, 
if  the  plan  of  a  strict  examination  of  the  young  men  appointed 
writers  were  adopted,  and  all  those  who  fell  below  the  proclaimed 
standard  of  acquirements  were  invariably  rejected,  the  competitors  ^ 
would  soon  find  ways  and  meaiii»,  no  matter  what,  of  <{iialifyiiig 
themselves  properly.  A  stearly  refusal,  by  the  Directors,  to  ac- 
cept a  sJiort  rtwasure  of  qualiticalion, — a  resolute  exclusion  of  all 
deficient  tandidates,  whoever  they  might  be, — in  short,  an  nitlexible 
application  of  the  test,— would  speedily,  it  is  thought,  have  the 
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isfTect  of  creating  teachers,  either  public  Or  pHfate^  able  to 
furnish  the  candidates  with  the  instruction  necessary. 

This  plan  is  not  so  simple  and  practicable  as  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear.  Where  the  subjects  of  exafnination  are  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive, and  the  persons  to  be  examined  have  acquired  their  know- 
ledge from  sources  and  under  systerhs  in  no  degree  connected  or 
similar,  it  is  not  easy  to  frame  an  adcqiinte  frst  of  comparison.  It 
is  like  finding  a  common  measure  for  quantities  of  a  totallv  diffe- 
rent iralure.  There  is  ulso  som<'tliini;  ));unful  in  the  idea  of  tlie  re- 
peated rejections  which  the  plan  supposes,  and  which  indeed  are 
plainly  indispensable  to  its  success  ;  rejections,  failing  (as,  from 
the  admitted  want  of  existing  seminaries,  they  must  do)  on  persons 
who  mi<i;ht  liave  done  their  very  best  to  satisfy  the  ie(|uisitiOi),  but 
who  had  failed  from  a  real  dearth  of  the  means.  And,  alter  all, 
wottid  this  system  secure  to  the  youths  appomtedthat  general  know- 
ledge, or  that  dasflical  spirit,  which  are  almost  tiatardly  caught  by 
association  with  large  literary  bodies,  but  which  can  nehher  be 
communicated  by  direct  lessons,  nor  ascertained  by  esaaiination^ 
Would  it  ensure  to  them  the  formation  of  those  valuable,  and,  in 
this  case,  most  essential  habits  of  self-govern ment,  ^bicb,  as  has 
before  been  shewn,  a  place  of  coli^ate  discipline  a)bne  promises 
adequately  to  supply  ?  And  if,  in  any  instances,  it  produced  this 
elfect,  would  it  aflfoipd  the  examiners  the  means  of  discovering  whe* 
ther  the  effect  had  been  produced  orno  ? 

Tlpese  objections  arise,  even  supposing  the  test  to  be  enforced 
with  inflexible  riLi^oiir,  inid  with  all  llie  success  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable. The  uext  question  is,  whether  it  is  m  fact  likely  to  be  so 
enforced. 

It  18  evident  that,  if  we  fail  here,  we  fail  altogether;  and  that 
even  a  probability  of  unsoundness  in  so  vital  a  pai  t  of  the  project 
must  be  conclusive  against  it.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  de- 
^cribinw  the  excellent  effects  which  a  free  examination  will  be 
likely  to  produce, — the  generous  ardour  it  will  excite  among  the 
.  combatants, — the  complete  satisfaction  it  will  aflbrd  to  the  world. 
But  all  these  common-places,  however  just,  are  built  on  the  postU'- 
late  that  the  prescribed  qualification  is  exacted  with  a  stem  inflexi- 
bility, and  that  every  candidate  ivho  falls  below  the  mark  is  re« 
jected  as  a  matter  of  course :  otherwise,  we  have  thrown  away  the 
single  fulcrum  on  which  our  whole  machinery  rests. 

Where  the  candidates  for  literary  honours  are  obliged  to  go 
through  a  steted  course  of  instruction  at  some  established  semi- 
nary, there,  even  if  the  rewards  finally  bestowed  on  them  should 
be  distributed  weakly  or  unjustly,  all  is  not  lost.  The  regular 
routine  of  studv  itself  acts  as  a  strong  stimulus  in  such  cases ;  and, 
supposmg  the  teachers  competent  and  attentive,  the  student  may 
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gain  much,  without  any  reference  to  a  prize.  But,  where  the 
prize  is  tlie  sole  stiniu!u«i  emplo3fed, — where  the  liupes  and  terrors 
of  an  exauuiiatiun  form  our  only  engine, — ii  is  yVdin  that,  if  we 
misuse  ihh  solitary  power,  our  whole  object  is  defeated.  We  have 
then  sacrihceti  ilie  vei  y  principle  on  which  we  exclusively  depend. 

It  seems  a  fact,  however,  that  mei"e  tests  of  this  kind  are  very 
apt  lo  degenerate  into  a  matter  of  form.  Such  are  the  careless- 
ness and  the  goodnature  of  mankind,  in  cases  which  do  not  touch 
the^^iIlterest8  or  excite  their  poaaioos^  that,  unless  those  who  have 
the  tssk  of  enforcing  the  teats  be  themsetfres  acthig  under  peculiar 
incentives  to  strictness,  they  insensibly  learn  to  mitigate  their  re- 
quisitions. Instances  of  hard8fai(»  occur,  that  seem  to  justify  a 
breach  of  the  law;  and,  when  the  rent  is  once  made,  it  quickly 
widens.  In  short,  there  is  a  pci-petual  tendency  to  evade  the  per- 
formance of  an  ungracious  and  invidious  duty,  bk  the  present 
case,  there  are  circumstances  that  would  much  increase  this  te»* 
dency.  Where  the  number  of  the  competitors  for  a  prize  is  un- 
limited, the  disappointment  of  many  or  most  of  them  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  system  ;  but,  there  being  only  a  given  number  of  writers 
selected  by  the  Company,  the  rejection  of  one  of  ihem  for  incom- 
petency, would  be  tiie  naked  and  ahsoiiitc  cxcluMon  of  an  indi- 
vidual, unbalanced  by  any  advantage  to  Ins  antagonists.  Besides 
this,  the  great  value  of  the  prizes  at  issue  is  a  material  point. 
Since  the  final  rejection  of  a  candidate  would  invrilvc  the  loss  of  a 
provision  for  life,  men  would  proceed  lo  that  extiemity  with  ereat 
unwillingness,  and  would  listen  to  a  plea  for  indulgence  with  ex- 
treme fiivour.  Their  natural  proneness  to  a  rekxatien  of  the  rule 
would  thus  be  increased ;  and,  where  ef&ry  thing  confessedly  de-, 
pends  on  the  rigid  maintenance  of  a  standard,  a  few  precedents  of 
abatement  most  inevitably  depress  it  past  all  recovery. 

But  the  most  important  consideration  is  yet  behind.  If  re- 
peated Flections  ivere  menaced,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the* 
parents  i>f  the  persons  in  danger  virould  continue  idle  ?  Would  not 
eveiy  channel  of  interest,  every  form  of  solicitation,  be  employed 
to  avert  the  evil  ?  If  the  Directors  were  ini^ested  with  the  power 
of  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Examiners,  would  they  not  be  be- 
set with  applications  from  those  friends  and  relatives  on  whom 
they  had  bestowed  appointments,  praying  that  they  would  not 
uuiiifv  tlx  ir  patronage  by  the  unrelenting  execution  of  a  r^ulation 
confessedly  severe  and  indiscriminate:  i\nd  is  it  in  human  nature 
to  sustain  such  solicitation  unmoved?  Tf,  on  the  otlier  hand,  and 
as  we  should  rather  presume,  the  decision  oi  the  Examuiers  were 
made  final,  then  would  not  the  same  siege  be  laid  to  them,  us,  on 
the  former  supposition,  to  ibc  Diicctors?  Would  they  not  be  im- 
pior^  obtest^,  and  remonstrated  with,  by  every  consideration 
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that  could  possibly  address  Itself  to  their  feelings,  if  not  to  their 
interest  i*  'I'his  is  not  matter  of  imagination,  but  of  history. 
Hie  valuable  author  of  the  ^  Statements'  assures  us  that,  in  the 
present  CoUeEre,  whenever  a  student  is  dismissed  for  misconduct, 
the  collegiate  auilioDties  are  assailed  by  never-ending  applications 
for  his  re-admibdioii,  applications  assuming  ail  the  conceivable 
forms  of  Aattery  and  menace.  The  lirnmess  shewn  by  the  Pro- 
itsiors  under  these  attacks  deserves  the  highest  praise :  but  it  is 
no  disparage uieut  of  the  merit  of  their  lesibtaiice  to  remark^  that 
it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  aid  of  those  extraneous  supports 
whkili  human  virtue  never  finds,  supetfluous.  The  natural  effect  of 
their  situation,  the  impressive  influence  of  their  daily  bftbits,  a  just 
sensibility  to  their  own  reputationy  nay,  a  provident  regard  to  the 
ease  and  tranquiUity  of  their  lives,— 4il  have  combined  to  inspire 
them  with  a  warm  interest  in  the  credit  and  success  of  the  institu* 
tion,  as  a  seat  of  letters  and  discipline*  Even  with  all  this,  it  has 
lequired,  we  have  no  doubt,  great  native  resolution,  and  a  strong 
sense  of  duty,  to  nphoki  them  in  the  dischaige  of  their  painful 
and  unpopular  functions.  To  expect  the  same  stem  and  per- 
severing iuflexibility  from  a  mere  Board  of  Examiners,  would  be 
very  unreasonable.  j\ppointed  only  to  classify  the  apparent  at- 
tainments of  a  set  of  young  men  whom  they  had  never  before  be- 
held and  were  never  to  b*  lujld  again, ^ — ^prest,  prayed,  and  con- 
jured, in  every  case  of  the  slightest  (ioubt,  to  err  on  the  side  of 
indulgence, — dinned,  even  in  cases  of  glaring  failure,  with  pleas, 
not  only  very  plausibl}  but  often  (from  the  real  difficulty  of 
iitodniL^  instruction)  very  salisfactorily  accountnig  for  the  deficiency, 
^-occasiunally  subject  to  warm  instances  fioni  powerful  fi  jciids  or 
acknowledged  patrons, — it  were  too  much  to  suppose  that  diej 
would  invariably  maintain  tlieir  ground.  They  would  yield  here 
and  there;  end  the  declenaion^  once  begun,  could  not  h6A  proceed 
with  accelerated  velocity. 

These  considerations  seem  to  us  insuperable  against  the  idea  of 
relying  exclusively  on  a  test.  As  a  sort  of  compromise,  however, 
between  a  test  and  a  college,  it  has  been  proposed  to  establish 
both  at  once;  the  use  of  the  goU^  indeed  to  be  optional ;  but 
the  test  to  be  enforced  at  all  events,  and  by  a  body  of  Examiners 
independent  of  the  college.  By  this  expedient,  it  is  rather  ingeni- 
ously argued  that  all  parties  will  be  satisfied.  On  the  one  band, 
the  parents  will  have  their  choice  of  a  seminary  for  their  children ; 
on  the  other,  if  a  college  be  really  as  necc«5sary  as  is  pretended, 
the  inevitable  exercise  of  that  choice  will  be  to  choose  the  college, 
l  lie  cxperimeut,  therefore,  must  end,  cither  in  establishing  the 
college,  or  in  proving  that  no  such  establishment  is  necessary. 

Is  it  at  ail  CMiiceivable,  however,  that  this  experiment  should  be 
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made  fairly,  under  the  circumstances  supposed  ?  It  is  of  course 
meant  that  tlie  studfiits  who  actually  go  to  this  college  shall  be 
subject,  while  members  of  it,  to  llie  same  discipline,  and  to  the 
same  penalties  for  misconduct,  as  if  they  went  there  on  compul- 
sion. Otherwise,  this  is  such  a  college  as  nobody  has  ever  con- 
templated ;  a  most  important,  if  not  the  very  firincipal,  feature  of 
it  havin«r  been  era.>i(;ti.  But  a  seminary  in  which  ihore  should  exist 
the  twofold  risk  of  a  moral  as  well  as  a  literary  disqualitication, 
o^in  which  instances  of  misbehaviour,  totally  unconnected  with 
literary  {Pursuits,  might  expose  tlie  student  to  a  forfeiture  of  bis 
views  for  life,~rwith  what  advantage  would  such  an  institution  run 
the  race  of  popularity  against  a  system  clogged  with  no  other  evil 
chances  than  those  that  might  attend  a  simple  exsteiinatioii  in 
learning  and  science?  It  is  nfanifest  that  the  value  of  an  Indian 
appointment  would  always  occasion  a  strong  struggle  to  escape 
this  double  jeopardy.  Every  man  who  desired  a  good  education 
for  his  son  would  rather  seek  it  elsewhere,  than  purchase  it  with  such 
hazard;  and,  even  supposing  other  things  equal,  would  prefer  the 
peril,- once  for  all,  of  a  single  and  a  final  trial,  to  the  multiplied 
and  accumulating  dangers  of  a  Ions;  and  continuous  probatiottir 
Hence  wouhl  arise  a  very  gerternl  jittftript  to  avoid  the  college. 

Now  tilt  question  whether  this  attempt  would  succeed,  is  pre- 
cisely the  (jiie^tlon  whether  ihe  jin  a  I  test,  the  priuuuu  mobile  of 
the  present  pkm  as  well  as  of  the  former,  would  be  strictly  en- 
forced. What,  however,  can  be  more  evident  than  that  tlie  very 
anxiety  to  escape  the  risks  of  the  collegiate  probation  vvould  oc- 
4;asion  the  most  active  exertions  of  interest  for  a  leiuenl  appHcalioii 
of  the  test?  Parents  would  procure  qualifications  for  their  chii- 
dreo  at  places  where  knowledge  was  less  attainable  and  miaconduct 
less  fatal  than  at  the  college,  and  would  then  use  their  utmost  in^ 
fluence  tihat  those  defective  qualifications  might  be  accepted. 
But,  if  (as  has  already  been  shewn)  the  indolent  goodnature  of 
mankind  be  alone  sufficient  to  neutralize  tests  of  proficiency,^f, 
from  that  cause,  such  tests  are  apt  to  die  a  natural  death,< — and,  if 
it  has  been  justly  argued  that  their  liability  to  decline  is  stiil 
stronger  where  the  number  of  the  candidates  is  limited  and  the 
value  of  the  prizes  is  great, — surely,  the  clear  addition  of  weighty 
and  powerful  interests  to  the  sinking  scale,  must  prove  absolutely 
•  and  perniciously  conclusive. 

The  steps  of  this  descending  progression  it  is  not  hard  either 
to  count  or  to  trace.  A  College  and  a  test, — but  a  college  half- 
full,  and  a  test  lialf-ciHcieiit, — the  dislike  of  the  college  operating 
to  increase  the  depression  ot  tke  test,  and  llic  dechne  of  the  test 
tendnig  to  proniote  the  desertion  of  the  college, — till,  at  length, 
the  heavy  expense  of  an  mstituttou  at  which  there  were  no  students 
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either  to  learn  or  to  pay, — and  the  heavy  expense  of  a  Board  of 
JExaminers  whose  examinations  ascertained  nothing,-— would  suggest 
a  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  both ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the 
proposal  could  not,  under  such  circumstances,  be  too  speedily 
adopted. 

If  this  statement  be  thought  too  stron<r,  there  is  at  least  one 
opinion  in  \vbirh  we  arc  sum  that  all  candid  persons  whn  reflect 
on  the  coni»iderations  that  have  just  been  brought  torNvnifl,  will, 
after  every  alloviance  for  exaggeration,  agree.  It  1^,  that  there 
would  be  a  hazard  of  the  evils  described.  The  inquiry  then  arises, 
for  w  hnt  purpose  is  this  hazard,  be  it  great  or  small,  to  be  incurred  ? 
To  what  e»id  introduce  n,>k  and  doubt  into  a  plan  \vhi(  h  has  for 
its  object  the  just  and  beneficent  adaiiuistration  of  British  India.'' 
The  danger,  if  it  came,  might  be  borne ;  but  why  shuuid  we  vo- 
luntarily seek,  and  even  actively  provoke  it? 

In  reply  to  this  inquiry  it  appears  to  have  been  urged,  that  a 
compukory  education  ought  to  be  reprobated  as  a  great  hardship 
on  the  families  of  the  young  writers.  Natural  liberty,  it  is  said„ 
enjoins  that  men  educate  their  children  where  they  please;  and  to 
prescribe  to  them  a  particular  seminary,  instead  of  leaving  them  a 
free  choice,  is  to  commit  a  flagrant  practical  anomaly. 

To  our  apprehension,  however,  the  only  question  is,  in  yrhat 
way  the  qualilications  requisite  for  the  Company's  servants  may 
best  be  procured;  a  question,  full  of  important  topics,  and  in  the 
decbion  of  which  the  consideration  of  compulsion  really  seems  so 
'iW^ht  as  to  he  in  fact  evanescent.  To  say  the  truth,  this  argu- 
ment of  compulsion  is  one  which  it  is  not  easy  to  hear  with  much 
endurance.  If,  in  hi«jjii  (hsdain  of  the  compulsory  arrangement  iu 
question,  the  families  coiniorted  with  the  Company  were  wholly  to 
renounce  the  proffers  of  Indian  patronage, — if  they  were  altogedier 
to  retreat  from  so  enslaving  a  connexion, — can  it  be  dotd)ted  that 
multitudes  of  other  families,  equally  well  entitled  in  point  ot  birlli^ 
of  station,  and  of  character,  would  instantly  be  found  to  supply 
candidates  for  the  vacant  places  f  Can  it  be  doubted  that  patrician 
parents  of  the  highest  respectability  would  gladly  contend  for  the 
hardship  of  an  Indian  appointment,  even  at  the  expense  of  first 
subjecting  theur  children  to  the  cruel  ordeal  of  a  liberal  education? 
Wmt  in  fact  is  the  compulsion  complained  of?  Is  it  that  a  vast 
inajori^  of  the  middling  classes  in  Great  Britain  are  compelled  to 
tolerate  a  system  which  places  the  whole  patronage  of  ludia  in  a 
few  chartered  hands }  Is  it  that  sixty  millious  of  persons  in  India 
are  compelled  to  behold  the  official  emoluments  of  their  country 
absorbed  by  a  handful  of  strangers,  the  privileged  minority  of  a 
privileged  nation  ?  No  :  but  the  complaint  is,  thtit  those  for  \\hose 
|ie|ie6t  this  migbty  mass  of  compulsion  is  maintained^  find  tl)e 
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suing  out  of  their  patent  of  privileges  a  little  onerous  and  expensive. 
Tni^y  this  is  a  fearful  grievance.  To  complaiti  of  a  slight  com- 
pulsory condition  annexed  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  valuable  and  en- 
viable monopoly,  as  a  violent  infraction  of  natural  freedom^  would 
make  a  new  title  in  the  rights  of  man.  And  what  can  be  more 
strange  than  that  the  objection  of  anomaly  should  be  raised  against 
one  particular  part  of  a  system^  which  avowedly  is  altogether  made 
up  of  anomalies,  and  whose  mo9t  judicious  advocates  vindicate  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  circumstances  are  as  anomalous  as  the  system, 
and  that,  in  a  case  so  peculiar,  the  ^vorst  of  anomaUes  would  be  the 
arbitrary  application  of  oiilinary  rules  ? 

Besides  this  argument  about  compulsion,  however,  another 
ground  has  sometimes  been  taken  by  those  who  object  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  specific  seminary  for  the  Indian  service.  Such  a  semi- 
uary,  it  is  said,  tends  to  form  the  persons  nominated  to  the  service 
into  a  sort  of  class  resembling  an  Indian  caste.  Instead  of  being 
thus  collected  into  a  separate  society  at  an  early  age,  it  would  be 
tfetter  that,  till  the  very  moment  of  their  departure  for  India^  they 
stiould  remain  mingled  with  the  other  youth  of  the  country,  and 
.  should  thus  acquire  British  feelings  and  British  habits.  The  whole 
force  of  thb  objection  seems  to  lie  in  the  use  of  that  picturesque 
term  ea^e*  It  is  indeed  amazing  to  observe  with  what  effect  a 
strong  word  may  sometimes  be  employed  in  helping  out  a  weak 
afgument.  The  idea  of  a  caste  of  tmten  strikes  the  mind  with  a 
vague  Apprehension  of  something  very  strange,  very  formidable, 
and  which  ought  by  all  noeans  to  be  avoided :  and  yet,  on  cooler 
reflection,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  discover  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
pressfon  as  applied  to  an  institution,  which  should  collect  a  great 
number  of  voLma;  persons  of  various  births  and  education,  and 
from  various  quarters, — which  should  so  collect  ihcm  at  the  age 
of  sixtet  n,  and  no  earlier, — ^which  sliould  detain  them  only  two  or 
three  years, — -and  which  should  instruct  them  in  the  same  branches 
of  Eiir«>pfciaii  knowledge  as  are  taught  in  other  Bntish  seminaries, 
and  in  niorc  of  those  bianches  than  any  one  other  British  seminary 
combines.  In  fact,  the  European  part  of  the  education  which  such 
a  seminary  would  afford,  would  be  peculiar  only  in  this,  that  it 
would  be  peculiarly  general;  waA  as  to  the  Oriental  studies  of  the 
place,  he  who'suppom  that  a  society  otherwise  of  British  feelings 
and  bibits,  could  beWnyerted  into  an  Indian  eagte  by  a  slight  in* 
itiation  into  one  or  two  foreign  language^^  must  have  a  singular  idea 
indeed  of  British  feelings  aiid  British  habits ! 

The  topics  on  which  we  have  been  dwelling,  have  detained  us 
much  beyond  our  purpose.  It  will  btf  seen,  however,  that  they 
fsmbrace  almost  the  whole  of  the  present  subject,  so  far  as  respect! 
prindpies.  What  ne&t  becomes  necessary  isy  that  we  take  a  view 
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of  the  College  established  by  the  Company  at  Hertford ;  and  tbi^ 

we  shall  not  attempt  in  the  way  of  a  continued  historical  deduc? 
tion,  but  rather  in  that  of  synopsis;  briefly  describing,  in  the  first 
piacr,  the  n;jtui  o  of  the  institution,  and  then  the  results  it  has  ac- 
tually been  found  to  produce,  not  without  some  notice  of  the  re* 
cent  controversy  respectinsf  it. 

The  India  College  was  established  in  the  year  1805,  and  placed 
under  the  management  of  a  Principal  and  a  certain  number  of 
professors.  For  some  time  it  subbisttd  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Company  ;  but  was  at  length  formally  recc^ized  by  the  legislature, 
in  the  act  of  tlie  5Sd  Geo.  III.  c.  156,  winch  provides  that  no 
peraon  shall  be  mt  as  a  writer  to  my  of  die  presidencies  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  who  has  not  passed  four  terms  (two  years) 
at  the  College;  nor  even  then,  unless  he  produces  a  certificate  of 
his  good  conduct  under  the  bands  of  the  collegiate  authorities. 
By  the  statutes  of  the  College,  (which  the  act  makes  bindimp,  if 
passed  by  the  Directors  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul,)  it  is  further  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  nominated  to 
tile  College  as  a  student  until  he  has  completed  his  sixteenth  year^ 
that  every  candidate  for  admission  slmll  produce  a  testimonial  from 
his  schoolmaster,  and  shall  pass  an  examination  before  the  Prin- 
cipal and  Professors,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  arithmetic; — that,  on 
leHving  the  college,  tlie  student  shall  be  classed  by  the  college- 
aiithonties  in  the  order  of  their  merit  as  to  industry,  proticit  iicv, 
and  geiu  ial  iiood  beliaviour,  and  shall  rank  in  the  service  accord- 
ingly ;  and  that  no  student  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  India, 
unless  he  is  able  to  pass  a  certain  prescribed  test  in  Oriental  lite- 
rature. The  sum  to  be  annually  paid  by  each  student  is  ope  huu- 
dred  guineas. 

The  lectures  of  the  diflmnt  raofessors  embrace,  in  their  sulir 
stance,  the  subjects  of  dasocaf  literature,  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, of  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  of 
the  evidences  and  principles  of  religion,  of  the  laws  of  England, 
of  general  history,  and  of  political  economy.  At  the  end  of  eveiy 
term,  the  students  undeiigo  a  very  strict  examination,  llie  trial 
lasts  above  a  fortnight;  when  separate  lists  or  classifications  of 
them  are  made,  arranging  them  according  to  their  proficiency  in 
the  several  departments  in  which  they  have  been  examined ;  and 
medals,  priz»  of  books,  and  honorary  distinctions,  are  awarded  to 
diose  ^vho  are  at  the  head  of  any  one  department,  or  as  high  aa 
second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  m  two,  three,  four,  or  five  depart- 
ments. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  general  nature  of  this  establishment;  and, 
without  excluding  the  possibility  of  smaller  objections  to  it,  (which, 
indeed,  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  ijgbt  of  making,)  \ve  should 
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certainly  say  that,  in  point  of  system,  it  seems  very  well  c  alculated 
lortlic  ac(  on.pUahiiient  of  the  «ireat  purposes,  with  n  view  to  which 
it  was  iotinded.  In  order,  li  ) never,  to  ascertain  iiow  far  it  was 
likeiy  to  fulfil  those  purposea  in  point  of  fact,  it  will  be  well  to 
notice  some  less  obseryable  pecnliarities  in  its  genius  and  constitu- 
tion, or,  at  least,  in  the  incidents  bv  winch  it  was  ongmaliy  attended, 
and  lii  the  actual  position  which  it  was  designed  to  occupy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
India  CoUese  began  its  career^  were^  to  a  certain  extent,  very  fa« 
▼ourable.  Public  semtnaricB  have  sometimes  been  endowed  by  the 
piety  and  charity  of  private  individuals.  In  such  cases  they  usually 
prosper  for  a  season ;  but,  on  the  death  of  the  founder,  it  too  ofteii 
happens  that  the  trust  devolves  on  less  able  or  less  zealous  mana- 
gers, and  the  glory  of  the  institution  may  be  said  to  pass  awayi 
The  India  College,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  live  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  the  same  body  whicli  had  called  it  into  being ;  and,  as 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  considerations  which  had 
suggested  the  propriety  of  such  an  institution,  would  either  become 
Jess  urgent  in  themselves,  or  be  less  justly  appreciated  by  it'^  pa- 
trons, it  might  apparently  reckon  on  a  firm,  unfailiiiir,  and  rnliLiht- 
ened  support.  Further,  most  of  our  jniblic  sennnaries  wwc  lonnded 
in  the  earlv,  or  at  least  in  the  middle  periods  of  I'aiLili'-li  history; 
and  mav,  thncture,  be  supposed  not  al\\:t\.s  c\enn>t  Ironi  the  Imi-  ' 
l^uor  and  the  decay  incidcuL  to  utslablibhinents  of  h»iig  staudnig. 
They  were  also  founded  in  times  of  comparative  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice, if  not  of  semi-bafbarisni :  hence  their  systems  of  education 
are  occa^Hially  laulty;  and,  even  when  these  are  corrected,  they 
cannot  entirely  shake  off  the  clogs  of  ancient  forms,  but  have  lo 
run  the  race  of  improvement  in  shackles.  Tlie  India. College  was 
differently  circumstanced.  It  arose  in  a  period  of  the  greatest  in- 
tellectual refinement  and  illumination  which  the  world  Cm  yet  wit- 
nessed ;  and,  in  forming  its  system,  might  be  expected  to  avail 
itself  of  all  the  resources  within  its  reach.  It  was  new;  and,  in 
reducing  its  system  into  practice,  might  be  expected  to  proceed 
with  all  that  freshness  and  vigour  which  novelty  never  fails  to 
inspire. 

These,  certainly,  were  favourable  circumstances;  but  they  were  - 
accompanied  by  others  of  a  less  auspicious  kind;  and  which, 
though  they  did  not  develope  themselves  inmirdiately,  were  yet 
involved  (if  we  may  so  express  it)  in  the  very  origin  of  the  institu- 
tion. Novelty,  indeed,  iias  alwavs  its  peculiar  ditiicukit\^,  as  well 
as  its  pr(  nliar  energies  ;  i)ut  the  India  College  was  not  mei  t  ly  new 
ah  an  iiid»viuiial  ;  it  was,  in  some  respects,  new  even  as  a  species. 
A  seminary  which,  instead  of  revolving  in  a  path  of  its  own,  acts 
as  a  sort  of  satellite  to  a  great  empire, — a  seminary  inseparably 
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connected  with  a  jiovernmpnt.  and  tlint  a  government  of  a  very, 
singular  .structure,— a  semniary  placed  under  the  immediate  con-, 
troid  ot"  those  vvliose  triends  or  relatives  constitute  its  only  studenlSy 
— a  seminal  V  where  the  .students  are  all  on  dieir  probation  lur  the 
atiaunnent  ot  pti  inunent  appointments  of  great  value, — is  a  semi-, 
nary  of  a  most  unusual  character,  bucli  is  die  more  <?eneral  and 
obvious  aspect  of  the  case ;  but  some  of  the  parlicuiai  considi  ra- 
tions which  tins  broader  view  includes,  or  which  are  immediately 
connected  ^;ith  it,  seem  to  deserve  a  closer  inspection. 

Befoiie  the  estnbllshiiieat  of  the  college,  tlie  appointiDent  of  a 
writer  to  India,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  simple  and  sumtnary 
operation.  The  appointment  might  be  conferred  on  a  boy  of  1if« 
teen;  and  the  folloving,  as  we  find,  was  the  process  of  iuaugura-* 
lion.  Being  recommended  to  the  Court  of  Directors  by  some 
individvai  member  of  that  body,  the  yoinig  candidate  presented  a 
petiti4^  to  this  Honourable  Court,  stating  that  he  had  been  edu*. 
cated  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts, — expressing  a  humble  faope^ 
therefore,  that  be  was  qualitied  to  serve  their  honours  in  the  capa- 
city to  which  he  aspired, — and  praying  to  be  appointed  accordingly- 
No  inquiry  was  mane  of  the  petitioner  in  such  cases,  excepting 
whether  (he  petition  be  jt resented  were  ni  Ins  ow  n  Iku id-writing; 
'  iniil,  11  beui£j  thus  taketi  <ju  his  word  that  he  could  write,  and  under 
His  hand  that  he  euulil  cipher,  he  was  without  any  iuriher  exami- 
iiaiiun  pronounced  worthy  of  a  place  aniung  the  administrators 
of  the  Indian  empire,  and  was  instautlv  endjarked  for  die  scene  of 
his  intended  service  ;  where,  in  latei  Liau  6  at  least,  he  no  sooner 
arrived,  than  he  entered  ou  the  receipt  of  of 400  a  year.  It  is  not 
meant  to  be  denied  that  many  of  the  persons  so  srat  might  have 
received  a  good  education:  of  some,  the  education  had  undoubtedly 
been  excellent;  but,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  not  made  the  subject 
of  official  cognizance.  This  very  goodly  and  comfortable  order  of 
things  is  now  changed.  The  young  writer  must  have  attained  the 
a^e  of  sixteen  before  he  is  permitted  to  enter  the  college;  and  he. 
will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  at  all,  unless  he  can  sustain  a  pre- 
vious examination.  lie  must  have  passed  two  years  in  a  close 
course  of  study  at  the  college  before  he  is  allowed  to  embark  for 
India;  and  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  embark  at  all,  unless  he  en- 
titles himself  to  it  by  good  conduct,  and  by  a  certain  measure  of 
lilerary  proficiency.  Material  failure  in  these  respects,  or  any 
izreat  misdemeanour,  exposes  him  to  the  total  loss  of  his  appoint- 
ment. Add  to  ail  this,  he  must,  during  his  residence  aL  the  rol-legc, 
pay  die  annual  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas.  Tluis,  by  rainng  the 
slandard-age  of  setting  out  for  Imha,  this  system  lias  diminished  the 
ran«^e,  and,  therefore,  lowered  the  v^iUie  of  Indian  patronage ;  by 
^ileipu:iing  two  yauisi,  during  which  lUe  appointment  pay^i  uodnng 
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and  costs  .£210,  it  operates  doubly  as  a  tax  on  that  patronage;  by 
exacting  qualifications  which  all  young  men  do  not  fiud  it  conve- 
nient to  attain,  it  renders  the  efficiency  of  that  patronairp  prerarlfHi^  ; 
and,  by  enjoiuing  a  regularity  of  deportment,  which  aii  voiiiii;  ineii 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  observe,  it  subjects  that  patrouage  to 
be  completely  defeated  after  all. 

The  college  was  established  by  the  general  concurrence  of  the 
Directors  and  Proprietors;  that  is,  precisely  of  the  persons  most 
iiiteresteil  in  the  disposal  of  the  patronage  lu  queslion.    A  senti- 
ment of  public  spirit,  therefore,  overpowered,  in  this  instance,  the 
fieeliiigs  of  selfishness^  which  (from  what  has  been  seen)  would  have 
resisted  the  proposed  institution.  This  was  doubtless  the  cause  of 
the  acquiescence,  at  least  in  part;  and,  in  part,  it  maj  fairly  be 
conjectured  that  the  privations  and  inconveniences  which  the  plan 
was  about  to  impose  on  individuals,  were  not  then  distmcdj  fore- 
seen.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  machine  move,  than  its  weight 
began  to  be  felt.  The  acquisition  of  a  writership  was  now  found  to 
be  attended  with  th«  payment  of  heavy  tolls. .  It  is  not  in  human  na- 
ture to  love  restraint,  expense,  uncertainty,  or  mortification  of  any 
kind,  or  to  esteem  these  otherwise  than  as  things  to  be  shunned.  Yet, 
for  a  while,  the  grievance,  not  being  experienced  in  its  worst  forms, 
apprnrs  to  have  been  thought  !ic:jht;  but  when  the  roiirse  of  time 
brought  into  opeintion  the  more  oneious  penalties  unavoidably  at- 
tached to  the  system, — when  it  became  apparent  that  appointments, 
esteemed  a  provision  for  life,  might  be  forfeited  by  tlie  miscon- 
duct of  the  parties  appointed, — when  it  was  seen  that  parents,  after 
having  long  flattered  themselves  that  their  children  we-e,  in  the 
worldly  phrase,  *  off  their  hands,'  might  tind  ii  necessary  to  receive 
back  the  inconvenient  burden,  lighter  only  by  the  loss  of  a  character; 
then  it  was  that  a  strong  feeling  of  interest  arose  against  the  insti- 
tution which  was  conceived  to  have  produced  diese  ills.  Nor 
could  the  opposition  fail  to  spread;  for  it  was  here  as  in  poKtieal 
society  at  large;  the  active  animosity  which  the  severer  effects  of' 
the  system  had  excited  in  a  few,  attracted  forth  and  made  promi- 
nent the  negative  discontents  which  its  more  ordinal^  pressure  had 
generated  in  a  greater  number.   The  wish  now  began  to  be  en- 
tertained in  some  quarters  that  the  college  had  never  existed ;  that 
die  vmthy  Directors  had  been  quiet  with  their  theoretical  im- 
provements ;  that  things  had  remained  as  they  were ;  and,  from  this 
wish,  there  was  but  one  step  to  the  thought  that  these  troublesome 
innovations  ous^ht  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  n!id  that  the  good  old 
times  of  writing  and  cipherini;  could  not  too  soon  be  restored. 

This  opinion,  though  by  no  means  general  among  the  Proprie- 
tors, as  the  event  has  proved,  and  though  held,  we  doubt  not,  in 
many  cases,  very  sincerely  and  with  the  most  honest  iotentioD,  was 
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sufficiently  common  and  sufficiently  wrong,  to  produce  consider* 
able  injury.  The  prejudice  of  the  parents  communicated  itself  to 
the  children.  A  student,  to  whom  the  college  had  perpetually 
been  represented  as  an  abuse  and  a  gripvance,  or  even  one  who 
had  heard  it  habitually  spoken  of  in  the  ianguugc  ut  coldness  and 
indifference,  was  little  like!v  to  repair  to  it  with  the  kind  wwd  do- 
cile dispositions  indispensable  to  a  due  use  ot  the  advantages  it  af- 
foriltd.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  naturally  regard  it  with  dislike 
and  disgust ;  and  thebc  feelings  would  quickly  discover  themselves 
in  an  inattention  to  bb  studies^  and  a  growing  impatience  of  con- 
trouL*  It  seems  the  opinloD  of  Mr*  Maithus,  that  the  minds  of 
not  a  few  of  the  joiing  mea  were  tainted  with  dui  9ort«of  derivative 
disi£^ttoaf  hot  other  caasea  conspired  Co  produce  the  same 
deot  The  policy  of  jparents  had,  in  some  inttancee,  destined 
youths  for  India,  who,  didildng  that  destination  thediselves,  were 
not  sorry  to  find  fmn  an  irregular  escape  from  the  threatened  evil  by 
means  of  a  failure  at  the  college.  A  greater  number  indulged  the 
belief  that  the  support  of  their  patrons  in  the  Direction  would  pro- 
tect  them  against  the  forfeiture  of  their  appointments,  whatever 
offences  tl^y  might  commit  at  the  college,  and  whatever  penalties 
might  in  consequence  be  imposed  on  them  by  the  Principal  and 
Professors :  a  persuasion  inevitably  tending  to  promote  a  strong 
spirit  of  idleness  Lind  disobedience. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  habits  of  insubordina- 
tion, or  feelings  of  disrespect  for  authority,  were  familiar  to  the 
great  body  of  the  students.  On  the  coiUi  arv,  and  noLu  ilhstanding 
the  verv  injurious  misrepresentations  which  liave  been  circulated  on 
this  subject,  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  their  general  conduct 
has  been  studious,  orderly,  and  decorous,  in  no  common  degree. 
But,  taking  them  in  the  mass,  there  was  jiist  that  quantity  of  pre* 
disposition  to  die  evil  described,  which,  in. certain  positions  of  ei» 
cijanient^  and  under  the  wickedly ^timed  instigatioD'Of  two  or  three 
mischievotts  persons,  mkht  be  roused  to  unwarnuitable  exoeSMs. 
Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  what  Adam  Smith,  in  one  of 
his  momentary  but  striking  deviations  from  the  habitual  coldness  of 
bis  statistical  philosophy,  commends  as  ^  the  generosity  of  the 
pmsx  part  of  youth.'  But  the  nature  of  that  generous  age  is  as 
impressible  as  it  is  noble.  No  man  surely  can  have  been  conversant 
with  juvenile  communities,  who  has  not  observed  that  they  are  a 
sort  of  Athenian  populace,  susceptible  of  fleeting  impressions,  and 
responsive  to  the  iiifliiences  of  incident  and  situation,  in  a  degree 
perfectly  surprizing. 

From  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  this  seminary  was  more 
immediately  instituted,  it  is  natural  to  turn  our  eyes  on  those  under 
^hose  protection  it  was  placed  ^  and  ci^peciaily  ou  its  acknowledged 
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and,  till  the  year  1813,  its  exclusive  patrons,  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors. In  establishing  tljr  college,  the  Directors  attorded  such 
a  jir  oof  of  enhirired  and  statesman- like  views  as  eminently  became 
their  statiOii,  and  ju^tiiied  their  pretensions  to  tlie  national  conii- 
dence.  What  Uiey  thus  created,  it  was  of  course  presumable  that 
they  intended  to  preserve;  nor  could  it  be  supposed  that  they  were 
incompetent  to  the  la^jk,  or  lliat  the  edifice  could  not  be  kept  in 
repair  by  the  same  hands  by  which  it  had  been  erected.  It  does 
not,  however,  convey  the  remotest  leflection  on  the  Directors  to 
4>b8erve,  that  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  this  undertaking,  difficulties 
were  found  to  occur,  and  uideed  seem  to  have  been  scarcely  avoid- 
able, which,  at  the  outset,  had  not  been  contemplated.  The  Di- 
rectors, it  must  be  remembered,  (and  we  believe  that,  with  refers 
ence  to  their  primary  functions,  this  is  generally  thought  one  of  the 
specific  excellences  of  their  constitution,)  are  a  body  popularly 
chosen,  and,  therefore,  variously  composed.  They  are  distinguished, 
by  considerable  diversities  of  tempers,  talents,  habits,  and  opinions* 
What  pleases  one,  may  displease  another  of  equally  good  inten- 
tions. Wluit  pleases  both  as  to  the  end,  may  displease  one  as  to 
the  means.  However  highly  we  may  rate  the  general  steadiness, 
energy,  and  efticieiicvi  of  such  a  cabinet,  yet,  amidst  the  chances 
and  changes  of  events,  we  cannot  but  suppose  it  subject  to  occa- 
sional fluctuations  of  counsel,  even  if  it  always  consisted  of  the 
same  members,  and  were  under  the  same  presidents.  This  sup- 
position, then,  must  be  still  mure  natural  in  the  case  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  who  annually  renew  a  part  of  their  immber,  so  as  to 
make  a  complete  rotation  in  four  years,  and  who  change  their  pre* 
siding  authorities  from  year  to  y^r* 

.  In  the  discharge  of  their  important' duties,  as  forming  a  consti- 
tuent and  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  govemmeiit  of  Bridsh  In- 
dia, the'  Directors  are  allowed,  for  many  past  years,  to  have  acted, 

on  the  whole,  both  ably  and  successfully.  Whatever  may  have 
been  their  occasional  inconsistences^  arising  from  the  causes 
already  mentioned,  the  broad  and  grand  results  have  been 
good.  Discordant  notes  may  at  times  have,  been  heard ;  but, 
altogether,  their  counsels,  like  sounds  that  mingle  by  distance, 
have  produced  in  the  East  the  effect  of  a  blended  and  con- 
spiring liarmony.  I'he  Court,  however,  found  itself  invested  with 
a  new  oihce,  when  ii  oni  the  2;ovcrriment  of  provinces  and  kingdoms, 
it  was  called  to  tlu;  ni;i!uiL!;ement  of  a  place  of  education.  Questions 
now  arose  about  systems  of  instruction,  and  systems  of  discipline, 
— questions,  with  which  men  formed  chiefly  in  the  field  of  active 
life,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  feel  very  familiar,  and  respecting 
which  ihe  diflerent  individuals  of  the  court  couid  not,  probably, 
always  bavt^  |)iincjipies  in  common.    It  was  imppssible  in  such  a 
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case,  but  that  Ule  proceedings  of  the  aggregate  should  occasionally 
be  a  little  uncertain.  But,  to  rear  an  infimt  establishment  tike  the 
college,  requires  so  uniform  a  mixture  of  caution,  firmness,  and  de^ 
licacy,  that  even  a  single  instance,  and  even  a  slight  degree,  of  in-* 
dtfcision  or  inconstancy  m-iv  sometimes  prove  seriously  dctrimentaL 
Far  from  needing  a  smaller  portion  of  address  than  the  conduct  of 
a  state,  the  truth  is  that  it  may  often  need  ti  i];re;iter.  Vacillations 
of  counsel,  which  would  be  nothing  wiien  int;jsLiif d  r,ii  the  scale  of 
a  great  empire,  may  be  fatal  to  a  c oIK  lii  ;  as  liie  hillows  of  the 
ocean  overwhelm  the  small  bark,  while  the  impcnal  ship  over-rides 
them  in  triumph 

In  the  original  constitution  of  the  college,  there  was  one  pecu- 
liarity which,  though  not  absolutely  unavoidable^  wan  a  verj  na- 
tural one^  and  which  is  highly  deserving  of  mention.  According  to 
that  constitution,  the  power  of  expulsion,  the  last  penaltjr  of  col- 
legiate law,  was  not  conferred  on  the  collegiate  authorities ;  but, 
in  all  cases  of  heavy  delinquency,  those  authorities  were  enjoined  to 
report  to  a  standing  committee  of  the  Directors,  (  ailed  the  Com- 
mittee of  College,  and  to  await  their  decision.  Nothing,  certainly, 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  Directors  should  anxiously  re- 
tain, in  their  own  hands,  the  disjiiensation  of  a  punishment,  involving 
the  loss  of  an  honourable  provbion  for  life  to  those  whom  they  had 
patronized,  perhaps  to  their  personal  friends,  relations,  or  even 
children.  But  the  arrangement  was  not  very  fortunate,  ft  wholly 
precluded  tliat  pi  omjit  and  instant  recoil  of  penal  justice,  which, 
in  extreme  emergencies,  is  of  the  last  moment  to  the  peace  of 
societ\.  It  adjourned  questions,  wlueh  would  far  better  have 
been  decided  by  observers  constantly  on  the  spot,  to  a  tribunal 
at  a  distance,  a  t!  il)unal  which  had  every  thing  to  learn,  and  to 
learn  by  means  of  eiaboiate  researches,  and  the  reports  of  third 
persons.  It  placed  the  professors,  whose  task,  in  the  conduct  of 
an  institotion  of  to  peculiar  a  character,  was,  at  all  events,  suffici- 
ently difficult,  in  a  situation  of  additional  and  most  uncalled-for 
embarrassment ; — putting  them,  in  fact,  as  well  as  their  offending 
pupils,  on  their  trial,  in  every  strong  case;  and  impairing  their 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  students  in  general ;  for  no  contri- 
vance will  ensure  undeviating  reverence  to  a  government  without 
arms.  These  were  the  certain  effects  of  the.  measure,  even  as- 
suming that  the  decisions  of  the  ultimate  tribunal  should  alw  ays  be 
marked  by  astern  impartiality.  But,  when  it  is  considered  bow 
deeply  and  painfully  the  Durectors  might  themselves  be  interested 
in  the  points  submitted  to  their  determination,  it  will  be  perceived 
tiiat,  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  the  directorial  body  was  the  most 
hardly  treated  by  the  arrangement  in  question.  I'hey  were  to  ad- 
judicate cases  vitally  afiectiog  the  interests,  the  character,  the  pro- 
spects, 
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specls,  of  their  own  connexions,  their  own  relatives,  their  own  off- 
spring. On  most  of  these  occasions,  thev  niisjht  act  firmly;  in 
point  of  fact,  we  happen  to  know  that  highly  liunourable  examples 
of  lit  inness  uccin  red  ;  but  it  would  he  extravagant  to  expect  ihis 
always.  Where  such  claims  and  deujands  are  set  in  conflict,  it 
must  be  a  ^lead^  liaud  indeed,  which  can  hold  the  scales  without 
trembling. 

Such  u  the  best  sketch  we  are  Ma  to  give  of  the  leading  pecu- 
liarities in  the  nature  of  the  India  G>llege  and  in  the  incidents  that 
attended  the  formation  and  were  likely  to  influence  the  fate  of  that 
institution.  The  account  has  been  collected,  not  without  consider* 
able  pains,  from  what  we  deemed  authentic  sources,  under  an  im- 
pression that  a  real  knowledge  of  circumstances  like  these  was 
indispensably  requudte  to  a  due  examination  of  the  question  on^r 
review. 

Aii,  however,  was  not  so  unpfopitious  in  the  outset  of  this  insti- 
tution ;  nor,  in  adverting  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  by  which  it  was 
opposed,  must  we  forget  what  has  already  been  intimated,  that 
it  had  also  its  peculiar  advantages.  These  consisted,  not  merely 
in  Its  exemption  from  the  incumbrance  of  those  antiquated  forms 
and  methods  which  oppress  older  institutions  of  the  same  kind 
in  their  attempts  to  keep  pace  with  modern  improvement, — nor 
in  the  benefit  of  learning  from  the  example,  and  profiting  by  the 
experience,  of  its  numerous  predecessors, — ^but  in  the  use  actu- 
ally made  of  these  oppoi  tumties.  It  was  supplied  with  very  able 
professors;  with  an  excellent  course  of  study;  with  a  very  well 
devised  system  of  lectures  and  examinations;  and  with  very  effec- 
tive rules  for  the  piabtenance  of  discipline  in  Oidinary  cases.  This 
assmblage  of  means  has  not  been  tlirown  away.  All  competent 
testimonies  agree  that  the  literary  proficiency  of  the  students  hu, 
on  the  whole,  been  very  eminent.  We  do  not  make  this  statement 
lighdy  or  without  much  examination;  but,  even  were  there  no  other 
authorities  on  the  subject,  we  should  not  know  how  to  withhold 
credence  from  the  plain,  explicit  and  deliberate  assertions  of  Mr. 
Malthus,  speaking  not  only  in  his  own  name  but  in  that  of  his 
brother  professors.  From  a  belief  that  the  book  is  v^  widely 
known,  we  have  hitherto  spared  ciution ;  but  shall  now  make  loom 
for  a  single  extract. 

*  These  means  of  exciting  emulation  and  Industry  have  been  attended 
with  great  success.   Though  there  are  some,  unquestionably,  on  whom 

moUvesi  of  this  kind  will  not,  or  cannot,  operate,  and  with  whom,  there- 
fore, little  can  be  done  ;  yet,  a  more  than  usual  proportion  seem  to  be 
animated  by  a  strong  desire,  accompanied  by  corresponding  eiibrts,  to 
make  a  progress  in  the  various  studies  propoied  to  them. 
'  Those  who  have  come  to  college  tolerably  good  scholars  have  oUen, 
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during  tbeir  stay  of  two  years,  made  such  advances  in  the  classical  de- 
partment as  would  have  done  them  great  credit  it  they  had  devoted  to 
it  the  main  part  of  their  time;  while  the  contemporary  hoiiuurs  which 
they  have  obtained  in  other  departments  have  sufficiently  proved  that 
their  attention  was  not  confined  to  one  study:  and  many,  who  had 
come  from  public  and  private  schools  at  sixteen  with  such  low  classi- 
cal attainments  as  appf^nred  to  indicate  a  want  either  of  capacity  or 
application,  have  she\vn  by  their  subsequent  progress,  even  in  the  clas* 
sical  de|»artnient,  and  still  more  by  their  distinguished  exertions  in 
others,  uiut  a  new  field  and  new  stimulants  had  wrought  a  most  bene- 
ficial change  in  tbdr  feelings  and  hahiti,  and  had  awakened  energies  of 
which  they  were  before  scarcely  conscious. 

'  There  are  four  or  five  of  the  Professors  tberoughly  conversant  with 
University  examinations,  who  can  take  upon  themselves  to  affirm  that 
they  have  never  vv!rnesse(!  a  greater  proportion  of  various  and  successful 
exertion  in  the  course  oi  iheir  academical  experience  than  has  appeared 
at  iiome  of  the  examinations  at  the  East  India  College/ — pp.  49,  50. 

Among  the  branches  of  study,  however^  that  are  cultivated  at 

Hertford,  there  is  one,  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  is  esta- 
blished by  evidence  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  College  of  Calcutta  still  subsists  as  a  senainary  for  oriental 
literature;  in  fact,  all  the  writers  destined  for  Bensjal  pass  through 
tins  Culie<j;e  and  conipfete  there  the  oriental  istudied  they  have  com- 
menced at  Herttord.  The  question  then  may  tairiy  be  asked,  what 
effect,  generally  speaking,  lu  ve  the  oriental  studies  at  Hertford  pro- 
duced on  the  oriental  studies  at  Calcutta?  In  reply  to  this  ques- 
tiouy  Mr.  Malthus,  we  perceive,  lays  no  stress  ou  the  iact  thai  some 
of  the  Hertford  studenU  have,  on  their  arrival  at  Calcutta,  under- 
gone ezamiimtioiis  in  the  orieotal  languages,  and  even  in  three  or 
four  of  ihena,  with  tiie  moat  brilliant  sucoen.  His  good  sense  nod 
Cttidour  shewed  him  that  these  were  single  cases;  raluable  indeed 
as  iHnstrating  the  aipafn&ti&oi  the  system  at  Hertford,  but  by  no 
means  safe  as  tests  of  its  ordinaiy  oftmtion.  His  reliance,  there- 
fore, is  exclusively  placed  on  the  effect  which  the  College  in  Eng* 
land  has  produced  in  abridging  the  average  term  of  resiclence  at 
the  Calcutta  College;  and,  from  authentic  documents,  he  clearly 
proves  that  this  average  abridgment  has  been  very  considerable, 
reducing  the  period,  in  fact,  from  about  three  years  to  about  one. 

Occupied  indeed  as  the  students  are  at  the  Enfljlish  Colleije  with 
the  simultaneous  pursuit  of  several  branches  ot  l^iuopean  learning 
and  science,  and  compelled  as  they  are  to  accomplish  ilieir  \\  hole 
course  within  the  short  compass  of  two  years,  it  would  be  prepos- 
terous to  expect  that  their  acquirements  in  the  oriental  languages 
should,  for  the  most  part,  be  considerable,  or,  with  reference  to  the 
extent  and  difficulty  of  those  languages,  should  even  reach  medio- 
crity.   We  hesitate  not  to  say  that,  m  the  beu^e  dt^ciibed^  they 
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cti^ht  not  to  reacli  this  limit.    Tliev  should,  observed  in  an 

6ariy  part  of  these  observaiious,  hp  purelv  riidinieiUui.  Oriental 
literature,  at  any  seminary  estahhshed  tor  the  Company's  servants 
in  England,  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  dn  appendage,  though  an 
important  one,  tlian  as  a  principal,  and  should  be  piu.^iu  il  in  care- 
ful gubservience  to  those  European  studies  which  constitute  the 
proper  aiul  piiniary  business  ot  such  a  place.  In  this  view  we 
cannot  help  unequivocally  disapproving  of  what  has  been  established 
at  the  present  College  under  the  nanie  of  the  Oriental  Test,  though 
it  appears  to  have  been  originally  suggested  by  Mr^  Malthas  him- 
self. As  an  indispensable  condition  of  leave  to  procecfd  to  India, 
(}ie  students  are  required  to  attain  a  certain  given  degree  of  profi- 
ciency in  oriental  learning,  and- in  this  alone.  But  let  there  be  a 
general  test,  or  none  at  all.  There  is  no  reason  ivhj  one  particular 
branch  of  studjr  should  thus  be  promoted  in  preference  to  the  rest; 
%ind  if  one  must  be  preferred,  there  are  good  reasons  why  that  one 
should  not  he  oriental  literature.  The  truth  is,  that  oriental  lite- 
rature has  already  sufficient  encouragement, — from  the  prospect  of 
the  distinctions  conferred  on  It  in  the  College  at  Cnlcutta;  and  this 
is  precisely  the  argument  against  distinguishing  it  by  peculiar  ho- 
nours in  the  Collejjfe  at  Hertford. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ihnt,  as  a  serai- 
nary  of  general  literature,  this  Institntion  hns  succeeded  in  a  very 
considerable  degree.  But  it  must  becouiessed  that  a  more  impor- 
tant pomt  remains  behind,  and  that  the  literary  prosperity  of  the 
society  would  be  of  little  avail,  if  unaccompanied  by  success  ot"  a 
higher  species.  Considering  it,  indeed^  as  the  peculiar  aim  of  the 
India  College  to  form  youth  to  habits  of  early  self-controul^  the 
moral  character  of  the  bulk  of  the  students  becomes  a  more  than 
usually  interesting  subject  of  investigation.  Has  the  experiment- 
answered  as  well  in  this  department  as  in  that  of  letters  ^  Or  have 
accomplishments  purely  intellectual  been  cultivated  at  the  expense 
of  those  nobler  qualifications  which  are  beyond  all  mysteries  and 
all  knowledge? 

>  This  mode,  however,  of  stating  the  qoestioDy  implies  an  opposi- 
tion, which,  perhaps,  has  seldom  any  existence :  for  moral  excel- 
lence is  not  so  radically  distinct  from  literary  proficiency  as  by 

some  persons  it  may  be  esteemed.  The  youth  who  is  industrious 
in  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  accnmplislnnents,  and  particularly  of 
that  class  of  them  speciticaily  denommated  learnings  atfords  a  fair 
presumption  that  he  has  not  been  altogether  negligent  of  the  still 
higher  attainment  of  moral  culture.  It  is  the  very  argument  used 
by  the  «:r(  atest  of  advocates;  *  St  itote,  Judlces,  eascupidital.es  quas 
objlciuiitur  Ceelio,  atque  haec  studia  de  quibus  disputo,  non  facile 
in  eodetn  homiue  esse  posse.'    The  orator,  indeed^  has  vciy  pro- 
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perly  shaped  hU  languajre  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  scope  for 
exceptions;  tor,  after  all,  we  must  not  mistake  the  Muses  for  the 
Virtues,  nor  suppose,  with  some  philosopliers of  name,  lhaf  there  is 
no  fair  line  of  demarcation  between  liic  moral  and  tlie  uiU  llertiial 
powers.  Yet  in  cases  which  respect  not  an  individual  but  a  soci- 
ety, the  chances  of  exception  become  insignificant,  and  the  gt  ru  i  al 
rule  may  be  assumed  to  prevail.  Diligence  is  itself  a  very  efticieut 
guardian  of  morals.  W  here  the  time  of  a  youth  is  altogether  tilled 
up  Willi  useful  or  innocent  pursuits,  those  evil  thoughts  which  are 
ever  the  precursors  of  evil  deeds  cannot  easily  obtain  admittance ; 
and,  if  even  employments  simply  manual  tend  to  prevent  such  in* 
tnision^  mudi  more  that  studious  and  secluded  activity  of  the  facul* 
ties  which  is  to  taste  what  contemplation  is  to  virtue.  Indepen- 
dently,  indeed^  of  the  mental  occupation  they  afford^  the  pursuits 
of  learning,  where  they  are  at  all  properly  directed,  have  a  character 
of  purity^  gentleness,  and  elevation,  which  may  at  least  be  pro- 
nounced not  £aT  from  morality.  Leaving  untouched  the  springs  of 
fierce  passion,  and  those  of  sordid  interest,  they  solicit  and  keep  in 
*^ay  those  milder  emotions  Wl^ich  are  nearly  allied  to  our  liest 
affections.  They  waft  us  into  other  times  and  strange  land^;  con- 
necting us,  by  a  sad  but  exalting  relationship,  with  tlie  great  events 
and  great  minds  which  have  passed  awav.  They  at  once  cherish 
and  controul  the  imagination  bv  leafiing  it  over  an  unbounded  range 
of  the  noblest  scenes,  in  the  overawing  company  of  departed  wis- 
dom and  genius.  They  dignify  the  maxims  of  reason  by  detaching 
them  from  the  localities  of  present  associations;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  cjive  ibein  a  character  of  touching  force  and  affectinpr  solem- 
nity by  mint^ling  them  with  the  metiioiy  of  consecrated  aiui  luipe- 
rishable  uames.  It  is  apparently  b)  these  means  that  liberal  learn- 
ing ministers  to  the  moral  temperament  of  the  soul ;  but  if  the 
reason  be  doubtful  the  fact  at  least  is  certain :  there  undoubtedly 
is  somediing  in  an'atmosphere  breathing  of  diligence,  and  redolent 
(if  the  expression  may  be  used)  of  classical  delights,  which  vice  and 
disnpation  find  it  hard  to  encountec;  as  the  evil  genii,  in  the  beau- 
tiful mythology  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  are  said  to  be  driven  away 
by  the  influence  of  sweet  odours* 

Mr*  Malthus,  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  commenting  on  the 
aevere  though  vague  accusations  circubrted  of  late  against  the 
morab  of  the  College,  in  a  very  solemn  and  deliberate  manner  de- 
clares them  to  be  wholly  unfounded.  He  explicitly  affirms  that 
the  students  of  the  East  India  College  are  rather  remarkably  free 
than  otherwise  from  the  vices  too  often  foimd  in  large  seminaries  of 
youth;  and  that  they  may  very  advaiitagpfni^ly  be  conipared,  in 
this  respect,  not  oidy  with  the  under'jrnduau  s  at  our  Universities, 
but  witti  the  higher  boys  at  the  very  strictest  uf  our  public  schools. 
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At  the  same  time  lie  clialleciges  those  who  may  thifik  proper  to 
assert  the  contrary  Jur  the  proofs  of  their  assertions;  and  in  an 
esptrial  manner  calls  on  the  persons  who  have  anunyiiiuusly  assailed 
the  Collej^c  through  the  medium  of  the  puhlic  prints,  either  lo  dis- 
continue thijr  attacks  or  lo  reveal  their  names.  So  open,  so  direct, 
and  in  its  terms  so  satisfactory  a  declaration,  from  one  whose, op- 
portunUiea  of  knowledge  are  unquestionable,  we  should  at  all 
events  have  regarded  as  entitled  to  grave  consideration ;  but  when 
me  find  tliat  subsequently  to  this  calm  but  not  therefore  less  abso* 
lute  or  less  bitter  defiance,  no  proofs  have  been  produced,  no  names 
revealed,  and  that  the  accusation  has  not  been  repeated,  we  'are 
irresistibly  compelled  to  draw  a  conclusion  so  obvious  that  it  need 
not  be  particularly  stated. 

.  Not  content,  however,  with  a  denial  which,  under  all  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  case,  must  be  considered  as  carrying  with  it  a 
very  high  degree  of  weight  and  authority,  the  author  supports  his 
declarations  by  some  testimonies  of  a  remarkable  kjnd.  It  being 
the  main  object  of  the  moral  instruction  and  discipline  at  the  India 
College  to  prepare  the  youuir  men  for  the  scene  of  their  pubhc  life 
in  ilie  east,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  actual  cha- 
racter and  deportnjeat  of  the  generality  of  tlieni  after  their  arrival 
in  the  east,  provided  these  can  be  ascertaineii,  must  furtiish  the  best 
criterion  of  the  elhciency  of  the  education  which  they  iiave  previ- 
ously undergone.  This  is,  in  fact,  to  trace  the  fjrand  experiment 
in  its  results,  to  subject  hope  and  conjecture  to  the  le^t  of  practice. 
On  the  authority,  however,  of  the  most  competent  judges  on  the 
subject  in  India, — an  authority  also  not  lightly  hazarded  in  private 
or  careless  communications, — ^nor  from  an  unwise  faiiility  con- 
ceded to  importunate  solicitation, — nor  eqtuvocally  committed  in 
expressions  of  doublftd  import, — ^but  explicitly,  deliberately,  and 
gratuitously  pledged  in  documents  of  the  most  public  and  solemn 
nature, — it  appears  that  the  students  sent  out  from  the  College  at 
Hertford  have,  during  the  dangerous  noviciate  of  the  first  few  years 
in  India,  become  characteristicaliy  eminent  for  propriety  and  rec* 
titude  of  conduct;  and  even  that  the  infusions  from  Hertford  have 
efiected  a  very  perceptible  iinprovement  in  the  moral  state  of  the 
junior  part  of  the  service.  *  I'he  official  reports  and  returns  of  our 
College  (aays  Lord  Minto,  the  Governor  General  of  India,  in  his 
public  address  as  patron  and  visitor  of  the  College  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, in  the  year  1810)  will  shew  tlie  students  who  have  been  trans- 
lated from  Hertford  to  Fort  William  to  stand  honourably  distai- 
gui&hed  for  regular  attendance, — for  obedience  to  the  statutes  and 
discipline  of  the  College, — for  orderly  and  decorous  demeanour, — 
for  moderation  in  expense,  and  consequently  in  the  amount  of  their 
debtj — and,  m  u  vvui  d,  fur  liiuse  decencies  oi  conduct  which  denote 
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wm  W6il  bonty  and  characters  well  trained.'   Odier  testimonies, 

less  copious  and  direct,  but  to  the  same  purport,  are  added ;  the 
latest  of  which  is  from  Mr.  Edmonstone,  a  gentleman  high  in  the 
civil  service  of  Bengal,  who  acted  as  Visitor  at  the  Public  Dispu- 
tation of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  in  1815,  in  the  room  of 
Lord  Moir-i,  and  who,  in  reniHrking  on  the  improved  nnd  excellent 
conduct  of  the  <re»it^r;dity  of  the  students  at  that  CoIU  i^i ,  makes  a 
clear  allusion  to  the  establishment  at  Hertford  as  the  real  cause  of 
the  improvement. — W  e  may  observe  that  the  fact  of  the  hiijirovc- 
ment  stated  by  Mr.  Edmonstone  would  alone  be  decisive  in  lavour 
of  the  English  education  of  the  young  men  to  whose  virtues  he 
gives  so  iionouiablc  an  uUestatiou,  even  iiud  he  forbuiae  ail  ullu- 
vion  to  the  cause. 

In  point  of  discipline,  meantime,  the  Hertford  College  has 
•been  less  prosperous.  The  spirit  of  insubordinationy  indeed,  as  it 
has  in  too  great  a  degree  existed,  so  has  it  in  a  much  greater  degree 
been  imputed:  De  magnis  maiora  ioquxmtur*  Mr.  Malthas  as- 
sures usy  what  without  any  such  assurance  would  be  sufficiently 
credible  from  the  success  of  the  institution  in  other  respects^  that 
the  disturbances  which  have  taken  place  have  beeu  altogether  tem- 
porary, and  that  the  ordinary  demeanour  of  the  students  has  fur- 
nished a  remarkable  spectacle  of  order,  decorum,  and  diligence. 
Yet  four  or  five  unpleasant  instances  of  tumult  appear  to  have  oc- 
curred; two  of  them,  we  believe,  distinguished  by  considerable 
violence;  and,  taking  all  these  occasions  together,  there  have  been 
expelled  about  seventeen  students^  five  of  whom  were  afterwards 
restored. 

It  is  apparently  a  little  strange  that  occurrences  like  these  should 
be  dragged  into  discussion  before  the  world.  Repeated  instances 
of  violent  disturbance  have  taken  place  in  some  of  our  public 
schools;  and,  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  delinquents  who  have  suf- 
fered on  such  occasions,  Mr.  Malthus  relates  the  case  of  a  single 
rebellion  at  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  seminaries,  in 
wbidi  alone  a  greater  number  of  students  was  expelled  than  has 
been  similarly  punished  at  the  India  Collie  during  the  whide  ten 
years  of  its  existence.  But,  if  there  beany  institution  in  which  the  . 
occurrence  of  such  events  migbt  be  thought  more  than  ordhmrily 
entitled  to  pass  without  notice,  it  would  be  an  institution  which  baa 
not  yet  been  confirmed  by  time  and  matured  by  experience^  and 
the  management  of  which  therefore  may  be  supposed  open  to  un- 
foreseen embarrassments;  still  more,  if  it  be  one  which  the  most 
superficial  observer  must  perceive  to  be  necessarily  of  a  very  pecup- 
liar  nature,  and  subject  to  very  peculiar  incidents. 

For  ourselves,  the  observations  we  have  already  offered  on  the 
mture  and  the  circumstances  of  this  institution  at  its  first  outset^ 
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appear  completely  to  provide  for  a  certain  measure  of  difficoltj 
and  inconvenience  in  its  subsequent  progress,  that  we  should  have 
4jeen  well  content  to  leave  the  subject  on  that  general  ground,  ra- 
ther than  enter  on  minute  and  invidious  investigations.  Yet,  the 
'  discussion  liuvino:  been  raised,  and  reflections  havnig  been  cast  on 
the  immediate  conductors  of  the  institution,  we  tee!  that  Mr. 
^lalthus,  in  the  name  of  the  professors,  has  some  right  to  make 
his  own  statement  on  the  points  in  issue.  We  shall  therefore  exhibit 
-80  much  of  his  representations  as  our  space  will  allow.  After 
nientioniug  that  the  power  of  expulsion  liad  not  originally  been 
^jonceded  to  the  collegiate  authorities,  he  proceeds — 

*  It  must  be  obvious  that  no  steady  system  of  disciphne  could  be  main- 
tained while  the  Principal  and  Protei»sors  were,  on  every  important 
.occasion,  to  appeal  with  uncertain  effect  to  another  body,  where  the 
'Student  hoped  that  his  personal  interest  would  prevent  any  serious  trw 
.convenience.   Yet  this  continued  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  college 
for  a  period  of  six  years,  during  which  there  were  three  considerable 
disturbances.    On  these  occasions,  of  course,  the  Directors  were  called 
in;  and  although  the  more  enlightentd  and  disinterested  porinHi  of 
them,  u  iio  saw  the  necessity  of  an  improved  education  for  their  servants 
'in  India,  were,  imquestionably,  disposed  to  do  every  thing  that  was 
proper  to  support  the  discipline ;  yet,  the  proceedings  respecting  the 
•college  were  marked  by  an  extraordimuy  want  of  energy,  promptness, 
and  decision,  and  indicated  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  disturbing 
effects  of  private  and  contending  interests.    On  occasion  of  the  last  of 
^hese  disturbances  in  particular  (that  of  1812),  the  management  of 
which  the  Court  took  entirely  into  their  own  hands,  they  detained  a 
large  body  of  students  in  town  for  above  a  month ;  and  attei  entering 
into  the  most  minute  details,  and  subjecting  aU  the  parties  to  repeated 
examinations  at  the  India-hou8e»  came  to  no  final  decision.   The  case 
'was  tin  referred  back  again  to  the  College  Council,  who  were  desired 
to  select  for  expulsion  a  certain  number  of  those  concerned,  who  should 
appear  to  them  to  have  been  the  most  deeply  engaged  as  ringleaders, 
and  the  least  entitled  to  a  mitigation  of  sentence  on  the  score  of  cha- 
racter.   When  this  was  done,  and  a  sentence  of  expulsion  passed  in 
•consequence  cm  five  students,  a  subsequent  Vote  of  the  Court  restored 
■them  atf  to  the  service,  and  they  were  sent  out  to  India  without  even 
.Compledng  the  usual  period  of  residence  at  the  college !! ! 

'  If  we  consider  the  real  difiiculties  belonging  to  such  an  institution^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  uncertain  and  inefficient  system  of  government 
ahove  described,  and  recollect,  at  the  same  time,  that,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  college,  there  has  been  a  large  party  connected 
with  India  entirely  hostile  to  it,  the  gradual  rise  and  prevalence  of  a 
spirit  of  insubordination  in  the  college  will  appear  to  be  vastly  more  mi* 
tnral  and  probable  than  a  contrary  spirit.' — pp.  71^73. 

'  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  Principal  and  Proff»sorsof  the  East* 
-India  college  have  been  legally  invested  with  those  powers  in  the  ma- 
itagement  of  the  discipUne  whic^  am  fpund  necesMiy  in  great  schools 
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md  the  Universi ties,  and  which  ought  therefore  tinqiiestionably  to  hav« 
been  given  to  them  at  the  conninencement  of  the  institution.  They  are 
called  upon  to  correct  and  rectify  a  system  of  povernmont  v\  hirh  it  is  at 
length  acknowledged  has  been  esscnujally  detective  for  many  yeai-s  ; 
and,  strange  to  say  !  an  inference  seems  to  be  drawn  anainst  the  wholes 
cslablishmt^nt  because  it  is  not  already  complelcd  !' — p.  73. 

If  in  these  extracts  a  slight  deviation  be  perceived  tiotn  tlie  ha- 
biiii:il  calmness  which  so  remarkably  characterizes  the  judicious 
^\Tlt^  r,  yet  respect  is  due  to  the  feelings  of  men  who,  having  per-^ 
scvcicd  in  a  course  of  pauifui  duty,  unshaken  by  tldVi* ultv  and  un* 
moved  by  solicitation,  find  themselves  piibUcly  and  viokuily  tra** 
duced  as  the  authors  of  those  very  evils  vihich  their  i\ndeviating 
iirmness  has  prevented  from  proving  pernicious.  Such  certainly 
Mems  to .  have  beeo  the  case  of  *Mr.  Malthas  aitd  \m  associates* 
In  us,  of  coursei  the  subject  excites  no  emotions;  The  improper 
restoration  of  the  five  stadents  who  had  been  expelled  is  precisely 
such  an  occurrence  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  unavoid* 
able  ^uUaiities  which  we  have  attempted  to  develope  in  the  ori? 
ginal  institution  of  the  College,  coupled  with  the  radical  and  unforr 
tunate  mistake  of  withholding  plenary  powers  from  the  local 
authorities.  That  mistake,  it  appears  that  the  Directors  have,  witb 
equal  judgment  and  liberality,  now  rectified ;  and  though  thb  im- 
proved arrangement  could  not  produce  all  its  effect  instantaneously* 
and  though  the  difficulties  of  the  College  cannot  as  yet  be  supposed 
past,  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider  the  vohmtary  surrender  of 
power  which  the  Directors  have  so  houourablv  mLule  in  this  in- 
stance, as  a  very  satisfactory  pledge  of  their  future  proccedinss. 
Let  them  only  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  truiy  M'ise  and  liberal 
concession ;  and  there  is  every  ground  for  hope  that,  under  their 
patronage,  united  with  the  steadfast  prottciion  both  of  the  distin- 
guished person  v\lio  presides  over  the  Board  of  Controul,  and  of 
the  learned  prelate  who  lias  been  appointed  the  Visitor  of  the  Col- 
lege, the  Institution  will  at  length  answer  all  the  ends  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

On  the  whole  then  it  will  be  seen  thftt,  notwitbstandii^  the  ex* 
ceptions  we  have  ventured  freely  to  make,  out'  general  opinion  is 
decidedly  in  fovour  of  this  establishment,  with  regard  both  to  its 
leading  objects  and  to  its  specific  constitution.  And  with  the 
pression  of  this  opinion  we  might  take  leave  of  the  subject,  did  we 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  make  one  remark  on  the  debates  which  this 

auestion  has  excited  at  the  India  House.  It  will  not  be  itnagined 
lat  we  are  about  to  become  parties  in  those  debates;  especialiy 
as  we  have  already  noticed  (though  we  are  sensible  bow  impei^ 
fectly)  all  the  more  important  topics  which  the  question  comprises. 
With  regard  to  the  iact  of  so  strong  a  spirit  of  hostiii^  against  tlio 
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CoUege  having  shewn  itself  among  a  part  of  the  Proprietors^  it 
may  not  appear  very  woiuilerful  after  what  has  already  been  stated 
respecting  the  peculiar  relations  in  which  that  institution  is  placed, 
No  reflection  is  here  intended  on  the  motives  either  of  the  leaders 
or  of  the  ostensible  participants  in  the  late  opposition ; — but,  when 
it  is  recollected  with  what  acrimony  the  press  bore  a  part  in  the 
attack, — when  it  is  remembered  that  moral  charges  of  the  most 
formidable  sound  were  brought  forward  in  the  public  i>npers, 
charges  which  were  at  least  said  to  have  been  originally  ut  L^rd  in 
.  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  charges  so  confitlt  nl!\  stn ted  that  they 
could  not  fail  to  prouuce  a  tempuraiy  ttftcl  on  llie  public,  as  we 
must  acknowledge  they  did  on  u«,  and  when  it  is  further  remem- 
bered that,  for  these  charges,  under  the  strongest  and  most  direct 
defiance,  not  one  responsible  person  would  stand  forward  to 
vouch,  and  that,  in  proof  of  them,  not  a  single  fact  was  produced 
or  even  suggested, — it  is  diflkult  not  to  allow  some  weight  to 
the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Malthus,  that  personal  interests  bore  n  oon* 
ttderabie,  though  a  very  prudent,  share  in  thickening  thb  conflict 
and  swelling  the  clamour  by  which  it  was  attended. 

Our  only  purpose,  however,  in  adverting  to  these  public  discuft- 
noaa,  is  one  strictly  comprised  within  the  sco\^  of  our  present 
plan.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  time  that  the  regulations,  the 
discipline,  and  the  internal  occurrences  of  a  place  of  educatioUi 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  debate  in  a  popular  assembly  at  no 
great  distance.  The  circumstance  is  so  singular,  that,  had  not  our 
strictures  already  exceeded  all  bounds,  we  should  have  been  tempted 
to  remark  on  it  very  particularly.  (Jan  it  really  be  supposed  an 
auspicious  provision  for  the  <iuod  government  of  a  seminary  of 
youth,  that  its  domestic  concerns,  and  especially  that  matters  in 
contest  between  master  and  pupil,  should  not  only  be  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  but  should  be  brought  warm  into  an  arena  of  rheto- 
rical dis])utation,  and  should  be  discussed  with  those  inflammatory 
topics  whit  h,  happily  tor  the  interests  ot  Jjiitish  oraiory,  are  never 
wanting  even  in  a  parish  vestry  ?  Conceive  only  that  the  subject 
is  agitated  at  a  moment  when  the  institution  concerned  m^y  happen 
to  be  disturbed  by  a  casual  spirit  of  insubordination; — conceive 
further,  that  this  suppression  of  the  establishment  is  the  avowed 
object  of  some  of  the  disputants ; — conceive  lastly,  that  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  debate  is  blazoned  in  the  public  prints  of  the  following 
morning,  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  not  excepting 
the  students; — and  we  are  cle^r  that  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  such  an  arrangement.  There  is  no  semi- 
naiy,  the  discipline  of  which,  under  some  circuinstances,  it  might 
'  not  shake  to  the  very  foundation. 

Whether  .or  not  this  evil  can  by  any  meant  be  wholly  eradicated 
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from  the  conttimtioii  of  the  Indie  College,  we  pretend  not  to  my; 
hut  there  is  one  antidote  against  it,  which,  though  it  may  not 
amount  to  a  complete  cure,  seema  at  least  capable  of  obviating  its 

worst  eflecls.  Let  the  institution  receive  from  the  proper  autho- 
rities (and,  we  cannot  doubt,  it  zcili)  a  support  so  cordial,  con- 
stant, hberal,  and  unKesitatinor,  as  may  fix,  both  on  the  public  mind 
and  on  the  minds  of  the  students,  a  persuasion  of  its  unalterable 
stability.  When  once  a  rooted  belief  prevails  tiiat  it  is  invulnerable, 
the  darts  of  the  eneniy  will  cease  to  be  directed  against  it,  or,  if 
thrown,  will  fall  blunted.  For  all  institutions  in  the  nature  of  go- 
vernments, live  partly  on  opinion,  and  are  really  strong  when  they 
are  strong  in  reputation.  Meanwhile,  we  cannot  help  observing, 
that  much  may  for  a  time  depend  on  the  principles  and  dispositions 
of  the  students.  During  the  dreadfully  tempestuous  weather  w)iich 
took  place  soon  after  the  erection  of  die  Eddistone  Ugbt-house,  it 
was  saidy  that  if  the  building  lasted  through  that  storm,  it  would 
list  till  doomsday.  With  some  abatement  of  the  sentiment,  we 
may  in  like  manner  observe,-  that  if  the  tranquillity  of  the  India 
College  is  not  aflected  by  tlie  tempest  of  the  recent  controversy, 
very  sanguine  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  its  future  continuance. 
If  the  minds  of  tiie  students  are  not  unsettled  by  the  commotion  of 
such  discussions, — discussions  involving  the  verv  existence  of  the 
institution,  we  may  trust  that  no*  excitements,  will  prove  too  strong 
for  them  to  resist. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  contemplate  the  situation  of  the 
young  men  collected  at  this  establishment, — the  pride  and  the  hope 
of  so  many  families, — without  a  sensation  of  deep  interest.  They 
are  placed  in  a  position,  certainly,  of  greaf  singularity;  but,  if  they 
duly  reflect  on  their  own  privileges — ( sua  si  bona  norinl ) — they 
must  feel  it  to  be  also  one  of  great  advanta^re.  Destined  to  a 
sphere  of  life,  embracing  civil  and  political  otHces  of  conspicuous 
importance  and  dignity,  they  are  furnished  with  an  admirable  op- 
portunity of  foundmg  their  public  character  on  a  basis  of  liberal 
knowledge,  and  of  mental  and  moral  cultivation.  These  are  the  true 
dements  of  public  men ;  this  is  the  proper  armoury  from  which  the 
statesman  and  the  patriot  should  be  equipped.  So  thought  the 
philosophers  of  old ;  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  by  one  of  them 
m  a  passi^  of  so  much  truth,  good  sense,  and  eloquence,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  transcribing  it*  Let  it  only  be  remembered  that  the 
sentiments  this  passage  contains  may  now  be  adopted  with  much 
more  than  their  orijpnal  force ;  since  revealed  religion  has  added 
elevation  and  consistency  to  the  character  of  ethical  philosophy^ 
bestowing  on  its  preceptive  department  a  richness,  and  on  its  sanc- 
jdons  an  autliority,  wholly  unknown  to  ancient  times : — 

*  I  deem  those  men'  (says  Plutarch)  *  to^have  attained  the  per-  • 
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fectiofiol  the  human  character,  who  can  unite  and  temper  the 
power  of  m^niaging  public  affairs  with  the  cuUivation  of  philosophy. 
Surh  persons  appear  to  me  to  possess  two  blessings  of  the  highest 
order;  o\\  liu  one  hand,  they  fulfil  that  part  of  general  usefulnesi* 
which  belongs  to  a  })ublic  capacity,  while,  on  the  other,  they  eiijoy 
that  life  of  calm  and  unruffled  serenity  which  is  the  fruit  of  philo- 

,  sophiral  studies,  la  etfect,  a  life  of  action,  a  life  of  speculatiou, 
and  a  life  of  indulgence,  constitute  all  the  varieties  ot  human  con- 
dition; of  these  three  modes  ol  cxisLence,  that  which  is  occupied 
in  pleasure  and  devoted  to  dissolute  enjoyment,  is^ irrational  and 
degrading ;  the  speculative  life^  if  it  fiilla  short  of  action,  produces 
no  benefit  to  society;  the  active^  if  unadorned  by  philosophy^ 
totally  wants  grace,  elevation,  and  barntony.  Let  it,  therefore,  be 
the  object  of  our  earnest  endeavours  to  combine  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth  with  so  much  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
as  our  leisure  will  permit.  Such  was  the  practice  of  Pericles 
during  his  political  life  ;  such  was  that  of  Archytas  of  Tarentum; 
such  was  that  of  Dion  of  Syracuse  and  Epamiaondas  of  Thebei^ 
both  of  them  the  disciples  of  Plato/* 

like  all  persons  intended  for  offices  of  an  arduous  and  important 
nature,  the  youths  at  the  India  college  should  learn  to  entertain  high 
and  honourable  thoughts  of  their  destination.  They  should  con- 
ceive greatly  of  their  lot;  and  it  will  then  become  nil  they  can 

•  think  it.  For  surely  that  is  no  mean  or  inglorious  vocation  winch 
selects  them  as  the  channels  of  communication  between  die  most 
favoured  people  that  ever  enjoyed  sovereignty,  and  the  mightiest 
empire  that  ever  paid  tribute.  They  are,  in  early  youth,  advanced 
to  an  anticipated  maturity,  in  order  that  they  may  be  premature  in 
usefulness  and  in  honour.  They  are  separated  from  their  country; 
but  it  IS  a  consecration,  not  a  banishment,  it  is  a  separation  which 
divides  them  from  her  geographical  existence,  only  by  sending  them 
forth  to  a  distant  world,  as  the  heralds  of  her  fiioie,  the  delegates 
of  her  power,  the  ministers  of  her  justice,  and  the  almoners  <wf  her 
beneficence.  This  is  .not  to  be  separated  from  their  country,  but 
to  cany  her  with  them;  in  carrying  with  them  all  her  moral  being 


•  The  original  is  so  vntranstateabUt  at  least  by  any  skill  of  ours,  that  we  cannot 
help  snbjoining  it.-><  TikUmf  U  M^Awu^  fiyAfMM  tAt  Ima^vavc  t^v  iroxrrnn^  MlMifMir 

AnIKmwrrtxif'  i  pih  litXm-oi;  ttii  itIvXet  rS^  h^S/r,  (mwS^c  f^inpovftiehe  f0~rtv'  ^  H 
•«»p»5Ttxof.  Tou  irpajfriKoS  h&fA^fT&vatv,  avwtptXqc'  •      ir/iaxTtKoc,  a/uoifTjra-  <}>tXo(r(«f>t'*f, 
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and  beauty.   They  are  separated  from  their  father's  house, — tt  is 

the  dark  half  of  their  splendid  privilege ;  and  yet  that  removal  < 
cannot  be  said  to  indict  an  unmiti<^nted  sacrifice,  which,  amidst  the 
first  glow  and  pliancy  of  then  jiiv^  inle  artectiuns,  and  warm  from 
the  happiness  of  the  domestic  abode,  transports  them  into  the  bosom 
of  a  larger  and  a  more  helpless  family  ;  which  gives  lliem,  for  a 
home,  the  scene  of  high  and  beneficial  services  ;  for  a  social  circle, 
the  circle  of  arduous  and  [philanthropic  duties  ;  and,  fur  the  delight- 
ful converse  of  *  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother,'  the  prayers  of  the 
depeiuleiit  and  the  benedictions  ut  the  gralelul.  They  are  tians- 
lated  into  a  new  world;  and  perhaps  their  residence  for  the  greater 
part  of  life  may  exclusively  be  thrown  among  races  of  men  inth 
whom  they  have  no  community,  either  of  taste,  manners,  habits, 
opinions,  or  religion.  But  they  should  remember  that  it  is  in  such 
moral  wildernesses  as  these,  that  the  amplest  opDortunities  of  active 
and  honourable  atilits^  are  to  be  found,  which  tne  condition  of  hu- 
man life  affords  ^  the  richest  sources  of  duties  to  be  performed  and 
distinctions  to  be  earned ;  the  sequestered  and  difficult,  but  deep 
springs  of  real  happiness  «|nd  solid  glory.  This  indeed  is  a  banish- 
ment which  the  truly  illustrious  of  all  ages  would  have  preferred 
before  the  most  towerim;  and  the  most  brilliant  march  of  coni|uest. 
— '  H^c  arte  Pollux,  hac  vagus  Hercules/  It  is  the  pilgrimi|ge 
of  the  benefactors  of  mankind  ;  the  triumphal  exile  of  heroes. 

On  the  siipyjosition  that  these  ideas  should  generally,  or  in  a  great 
measure,  be  acted  upon, — and  surely,  we  may  trust  that  the  suppo- 
sition is  not  preposterous, — no  spectacle  more  august  or  more  de- 
lightful can  be  conceived,  than  that  of  (J reat  Britain  aiimially  pour- 
ing forth  fresh  supplies  of  her  youth  as  the  dispensers  of  her  paren- 
tal bounty  to  the  people  of  India.  There  are  parts  of  our  Indian 
system  which  inay  be  expected  ever  to  divide  opinion.  There  are 
passages  in  the  history  of  British  India,  over  which  the  moralist 
may  perhaps  pause  ;  and  there  are  omens  in  its  preseut  state,  which 
the  political  philosopher  may  perhaps  find  it  hard  to  decipher. 
The  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  that  empire  are  too  smgular 
to  be  contemplated  by  an  enlightened  and  a  reflective  mind,  with- 
out a  measure  of  seriousness  and  of  perplexity.  England,  launched 
on  the  scene  of  India,  seems  to  resemble  one  of  her  own  v^seb 
traversing  the  mighty  sea  which  washes  that  continent*  The  billows 
are  bright,  the  skies  cloudless,  and  all  ocean  appears  to  crouch  be-> 
neath  'the  meteor-flag^  with  willing  submission.  But,  while  a  super- 
ficial observer  feels  only  the  contagion  of  the  general  delight  and 
faiety,  the  reflections  of  a  deeper  spirit  are  grave  even  to  seriouS'^ 
ness.  The  apparent  loneliness  and  insi<rnificance  of  the  proud 
vessel  amidst  such  a  world  of  waters ;  the  inimeasiy^able  expanse 
around  ^  the  uusounded  secrets  of  the  abyss  below  >  the  quivering 
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sensibility  of  the  boundless  element  to  influences  uncontroulable  by 
man, — ^its  vast  power,  magnified  by  imagination  to  immensity ;  me 
very  repose  and  quietness  of  such  mighty  and  mysterious  strength ; 
and|  not  least,  the  recollection  that,  beneath  this  smilino^  surface, 
lie  ingulphed  the  remains  of  navies  which  once  displayed  their 
banners  as  gallantly  and  prosperously  as  ourselves; — such  con55idera- 
tions  ns  these  excite  a  sentiment  in  a  high  degree  solemn,  profound, 
and  aftt(  iiDg.  The  application  of  the  image  is  obvious:  yet, 
whatever  doubts  or  differences  of  opinion  the  contemplation  of 
Indian  affairs  may  awaken;  whatever  sadness  in  the  retrospect,  or 
alarm  in  the  aatii:ipati{)ii ;  the  view  has  one  spot  loo  bright  not  to 
be  obser\'ed  with  a  feeling  of  general  and  of  untninskd  satisfac- 
tion. Our  past  and  our  still- mcreasing  efforts  for  the  happiness  of 
the  Indian  people, — these  constitute  at  once  our  hope  and  our 
triumph.  These  are  our  real  glory  in  the  present  season  of  our 
brightness  and  prosperity;  and,  should  the  monsoon  break  up  and 
the  hurricane  arise,  these  will  form  our  strongest  and  most  abiding 
anchor.  To  confirm  and  to  multiply  these  honourable  defences ; 
to  furnish  ourselves  with  still  deeper  holds  on  the  afiections  of  our 
subjects;  to  surround  ourselves  with  the  safeguards  of  esteem  and 
benevolence; — let  no  endeavours  be  wanting,  no  exertions  of 
cc^unsel  or  of  action  be  left  untried  :  for  we  may  rest  assured  that 
by  labour  alone  can  such  an  obj^t  be  effectually  accomplished. 
The  attachment  of  dependent  millions  is  among  the  choice  t  bless- 
ings of  Heaven ;  but  it  is  not  one  of  those  blessings  which  Heaven 
is  pleased  equally  to  shower  down  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  It  is 
the  prize  of  virtuous  toil ;  liie  reward  exclusively  appropriatrrl  to 
a  persevrrini:!^  course  of  careful  justice,  provident  generosity,  and 
laborious  benehcence.  It  is  not  a  tribute  to  be  levied,  but  a 
recompense  to  be  earned.  If  we  would,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion  of  the  poet,  *  read  our  history  in  a  nation's  eyes/  we  must 
first  be  content  to  yrite  it  in  their  hearts. 


AuT.  VI.  The  Round  Table:  a  Col  lection  of  Esmys  on  Lite' 
rature,  Men  afuf  'Ma/mers.  By  William  Hazlitt.  Two  vols, 
l^mo.    Edinburgh  and  Loudon.  1817« 

'IXT' HAT  EVER  may  have  been  the  preponderating  feelings  with 
which  we  closed  these  volumes,  we  will  not  refuse  our 
acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Hazlitt  for  a  few  mirthful  sensations 
which  he  has  enabled  us  to  mingle  with  the  rest,  by  the  hint 
that  his  Essays  were  meant  to  be  ^  in  the  maimer  of  the  Spec* 
tator  and  Tatler.*  The  passage  in  which  this  is  conveyed  hap- 
pened to  be  nearly  the  last  to  which  we  turned ;  and  we  were 
about  to  rise  from  '  the  Round  Table'  heavily  oppressed  with  a 
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recollection  of  vulgar  descriptions,  silly  paradoxes,  flat  truitnwy 
misty  aopbistry,  liroken  English,  ill  humour  and  rancoious  abuse^ 
when:  we  were  first  informed  of  the  modest  pretensions  of  our  host: 
Our  tlioughts  then  reverted  with  an  eager  impulse  to  the  urbanity 
of  Addison,  his  unassuming  tone,  and  clear  simplicity ;  to  the  ease 
and  softness  of  his  style,  to  the  cheerful  benevolence  of  his  heart. 
The  playful  gaiety  too,  and  the  tender  feelings  of  his  coadjutor, 
poor  Steele,  came  forcibly  to  our  memory.  The  effect  of  the 
ludicrous  contrast  thus  presented  to  us,  it  woidd  be  somewhat 
difHcult  to  describe.  We  tlii?ik  that  it  was  akin  to  what  we  have 
felt  from  the  admirable  nonclialance  with  which  Liston,  in  the 
complex  character  of  a  weaver  and  an  ass,  seems  to  throw  away 
all  doiibt  of  his  being  the  most  accomplished  lover  in  the  universe, 
and  receives,  as  if  tiiey  were  merely  his  due,  tiie  caresses  of  the 
lairy  Qiu  en. 

Amongst  the  objects  which  Mr.  Hazlilt  has  thought  it  ^vortli 
wlule,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  to  take  under  his  special  superin- 
tendence, the  *  Manners'  of  the  age  have  the  first  place.  *  Nor  are 
we  surprized  that  this  topic  should  have  forced  itself  upon  his 
attention :  the  circle  in  which  he  moves  seems  to  be  susceptible  of 
great  improvement,  if  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  account 
which  he  has  given  of  its  principal  ornament.  He  informs  us  that 
one  of  his*  <  most  pleasant  and  least  tiresome  acquaintances  is 'a 
humourist  who  haa  three  or  four  quaint  witticisms  and  proverbial 
phraaea  which  he  always  repeats- over  and  over/  He  appears  also 
to  have  experienced  some  vile  treatment  from  his  intimate  friends ; 
as  he  is  induced  to  protest  that  he  <  cannot  help  exclaiming  against 
the  gross  and  villainous  trick  which  some  people  have  when  they 
wish  to  get  rid  of  their  company,  of  letting  their  fires  go  down  and  . 
their  caudles  run  to  seed.**  That  he  has  sufticieut  reasons  there- 
fore for  (iircctmg  his  talents  to  the  amelioration  of  iiuinners,  there 
can  be  no  doubt : — the  next  point  of  importatu  c  is  to  ascertain  the 
particular  class  of  society  upon  which  his  habits  of  life  liave  enabled 
him  to  make  the  most  accurate  observations,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  which  his  labours  are  most  likely  to  ( ontribnte.  We  are 
happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  state,  that  the  objects  of  ins  most 
sedulous  care  . arc  of  the  softer  sex.  It  is  not  indeed  the  sex  in 
general;  but  it  is  a  highly  interesting  and  amiable  part  of  it — that, 
namely,  which  passes  under  the  denomination  of  *  washerwomen/ 
He  professes  more  than  once,  with  a  laudable  though  unnecessaiy 
caution,  that  he  is  not  used  to  *  fashionable  manners  ;*t  and  in  per- 
fect conformi^  with  these  protestaUons,  he  is  sparing,  even  to 


•  VoUii.  iSr,  t  V.L  pp. if.  195. 
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,  ^bstemiottsiMis,  all  remarks  upon  genllemeb  or  gentlewomen : 
but,  to  make  amends,  when  he  gets  amongst  '  the  tub-tumbling 
viragoes/  as  be  playfully  calls  tbem,  be  is  quite  at  home  :^bis 
familiar  acquaintance  with  all  their  ways  makes  bim,  in  bis  own  lan- 
gui^e, '  over  redundant and  he  dedicates  one  of  his  longest  essays 
to  a  minute  account  of  their  appearance,  their  habits,  and  their  con- 
versation. To  abridge  this  detail  would,  indeed,  be  to  do  it  a  gross 
injustice;  the  whole  of  it  well  deserves  to  be  read,  or,  at  least,  that 
highly  finished  part  of  it,  wliich  begins  with — '  How  *drat  that  Betty' 
~and  ends  with — '  ilmi  as  has  a  niece  and  nevvy  as  they  say  eats 
him  out  of  house  and  land.' — We  shall  lay  before  our  readers  only 
one  of  the  author's  other  pictures  of  gocial  life,  relying  upon  its 
being  fully  sufficient  to  convince  them  that  this  follower  of  the 
courtly  Addison  has  opportunities,  at  least,  which  his  '  illustrious 
predecessor*  never  possessed ;  and  that  if  be  would  but  tell  us  all 
be  has  seen,  we  should  be  secure  of  obtMuing^  ntany  tiews  of  man- 
ners which  have  never  yet  appeared  in  print. 

*  Think,'  says  he,  '  oi  a  blooming  girl  who  is  condemned  to  open  her 
mouth  and  shut  her  eyes,  and  see  what  heaven  in  the  shape  of  a  mis- 
chievous young  fellow  will  send  her !— up  walks  the  aforesaid  heavea 
or  mischievous  young  fellow,  (}'oung  Ouranos,  Hesiod  would  have  called 
him,)  and  instead  of  a  piece  of  paper,  a  thimble,- or  a  cinder,  claps  inta 
her  mouth  a  p^of  omnge,  or  a  long  slice  of  citron/— -v.  ii.  p.  125. 

Let  ns  pass  from  tbe  subjects  of  Mr.  Hazlitt*s  thoughts,  to  th« 
style  in  which  Ihej  are  disclosed,  and  we  shall  find,  in  the  first 
place,  many  convincing  instances  of  the  perfect  success  with  which 
the  freedom  from  affectation  and  paradox^  so  characteristic  of  Ad»> 
dtson^  is  imitated  by  his  disciple. 

*  Spleen  is  the  soul  of  patriotism  and  of  public  good.' — v.  ii.  79* 

*  The  defiiiititm  of  n  true  patriot  is  a  good  hater.* — v.  ii.  80. 

*  He  who  bpeaks  two  lanj;uaj:;es  has  no  country/ — v.  i.  238, 

*  It  the  iiiuii  were  known  the  most  disagreeable  people  are  tbe  most 
amiabie.* — v.  n.  75. 

Mr.  Uazlitt,  we  should  guess,  is  not  quite  disinterested  in  his 
endeavours  to  establish  the  imth  of  this  last  valuable  apophthegm: 
and  indeed  there  are  niauy  others  oi  the  same  kind,  in  the  enuncia- 
tion of  which  he  seems,  clearly,  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
benefit  which  be  is  likely  to  derive  from  them. 

Few  persons  ivbo  have  read  die  Spectator  have  ever  afterwards 
forgotten  the  delightAd  papers  on  tlie  Pitrsdise  Lost,  or  Aoae  on 
the  Pleasures  of  tins  Imagination.  In  this  department,  as  in  others^ 
Id r.  Hftzlitt  is  not  willing  to  fall  diort  of  bis  *  illustrious  prede- 
cessor;' and  accordingly  we  hear  much  of  poetryi  and  of  paintieg) 
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mod  of  musicy  and  of  gusto,*   Of  Hogarth,  we  are  told  that  ^  he  k 

too  apt  to  perk  morals  and  sentiments  in  your  face,  and  is  over 

redundant  in  his  combinations/  Of  Titian,  that  '  the  lim/js  of  big 
female  figures  liave  a  luxurious  softne<?s  and  delicacy  which  appears 
conscious  of  the  pleasure  of  the  beholder. 'f  Of  Vandyke,  that  *  the 
impression  slides  off  from  the  eye,  and  does  not,  like  tlie  /  ;/t  s  of 
Titian's  pencil,  leave  a  sti7ig  behind  it  in  the  mind  uf  the  specta- 
tor;':}:— and  finally,  that  ^  the  arts  of  pauiting  and  poetry  flow 
from  the  sacred  shrine  of  our  own  breasts,  and  are  knulK  d  at  the 
living  I  a  nip  of  Nature/  Addison  and  Steele  never  wrote  any  thmg 
so  hue  as  ihis ! 

There  is  one  merit  which  this  author  possesses  besides  that  of 
aucoessful  imitation*— he  is  a  very  eminent  creator  of  words  and 
pfaraaea.  Amongst  a  mat  variety  which  have  newly  started  into 
life  we  notice  *  firesider/ — '  kitcbeny/ — *  to  smooth  up/ — *  to  do  off/ 
•"-Hsnd  '  to  tiptoe  down.'  To  this  we  add  a  few  of  the  author's  new* 
bom  phrasesy  which  bear  sufficient  marks  of  a  kindred  origin  to 
intitle  them  to  a  place  by  their  nde.  Such  is  the  assertion  that 
Spenser  was  '  dipt  in  poetic  luxury;'  the  description  of  ^  a  minute 
coil  which  clicks  in  the  baking  coal;'  of  ^  a  numerousness  scatter- 
ing an  individual  gusto;'  and  of '  curls  that  are  ripe  with  sunshine.' 

Our  readers  are,  perhaps,  by  this  time  as  much  acquainted  with 
the  style  of  this  author  as  they  have  any  desire  to  be;  and  their 
curiosity  may  have  been  a  little  excited  to  know  what  the  man  is.  It 
may  be  told  in  two  words  : — he  is  a  sour  Jacobin:  a  fact  which  he 
is  so  good  ns  to  disclose  in  the  following  pathetic  lamentation  over 
the  failure  of  the  French  Revolution. 

*  The  dawn  t)f  that  day  wns  overcast:  that  season  of  hope  is  past;  it 
is  fled  with  the  other  dreams  of  our  youth  which  we  cannot  recal,  but 
has  left  behind  it  traces  which  are  not  to  be  eflaced  by  birth-day  and 
thanksgiving  odes,  or  the  chaunting  of  Te  Deums  in  all  the  churches  of 
Christendom.  To  those  hopes  eternal  regrets  are  due;  to  those  who 
iDaliciously  and  wilfully  blasted  them,  in  the  fear  that  they  might  be 

'  accomplished,  we  feel  no  less  what  we  owe,  hatred  and  scorn  as  lasting  1' 

As  we  might  expect  from  this  confession  of  feeling,  the  waters 
of  bitterness  flow  around  this  unhappy  person  unceasingly.  There 
IB  nothing  in  the  world  which  he  seems  to  like,  unless  we  except 
*'  washerwomen ;'  for  whom  be  does  appear  to  have  some  regard. 
He  writes  an  essay  in  eager  vituperation  of  '^ood  nature'  and  good 
matured  people :  he  abuses  all  poeta^  with  thesingleeaception  of  Mil- 
ton :  he,  indeed, '  was  an  honest  man ;  he  was  Cromwell's  secretary :' 

•  Here  is  one  of  the  many  definitions  of  this  luniiuous  writer,  which  possesses  In  au 
eminent  degree  ihe  essential  qwality  of  beiiig  clearer  than  the  word  defined.  Ks»ay  ^9, 
'  On  Gtttto/  begins  thus:  '  Gu«to,  in  art;,  is  power  or  passion  dcfmiug  any  objecl'! 

♦  V.  ii»  81.  ■  *  V,  ii.  SS. 
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he  abuses  all  country-people:  he  abuses  the  Kncrlisb:  he  abuses  the 
Irish:  he  abuses  tlie  Scotch.  Nor  is  itsimpl}?  abuse;  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Biiluigsjrate,  except  thnt  it  is  iiitinitely  more  rancorous 
tlian  any  thing  which,  we  are  wiiliii^  to  believe,  he  can  have  learnt  in 
that  school  of  natm  al  civility.  1 1  e  icems  to  feel  all  the  w  arinlli  of  a 
private  quarrel  against  whole  nations;  but  against  none  so  strongly 
as  his  own.  Of  poor  John  Bnll  his  nultlei>t  expressions  are  that 
'  he  is  silent  because  lie  lias  nollung  losay,  and  looks  stupid  because 
he  is  so:'  that'  if  he  has  a  red  face  and  round  belly  he  thinks  him- 
self  ft  great  man:'  that '  he  has  aUvays  been  a  surly,  obstmnte,  med- 
dlesome fellow  :*  that  '  he  is  but  a  dolt — beats  his  wife — qoarreis 
with  his  neighbours — damns  his  servants,  ahd  gets  drunk  to  kill  the 
time.'  This  rival  of  Peiiclesy  in  further  .eulogy  of  his  countrymen^ 
proceeds  to  state  that '  an  Irishman  who  trusts  to  his  principles,  and 
a  Scotchman  who  trusts  to  his  impulses,  are  equally  dangerous/ 
Of  the  Irish  he  b  moreover  pleased  to  discover  that  *  they  are 
hypocrites  in  understanding — ^that  there  is  something  crude  and 
discordant  in  all  they  do  or  say — that  they  are  a  wild  people — that 
Uiey  betray  princi|de$,  unite  fierceness  with  levity,  have  an  under- 
current of  selfishness  and  cunning — and  that  their  blood,  if  not 
heated  by  passion,  turns  to  poison.'  AW  this  is  venomous  enough. 
No  abuse,  however,  which  is  directed  against  \\  liole  classes  ot  men 
is  of  much  importance:  if  undeserved  it  is  uitn  ly  impotent  and 
may  well  be  utterly  despised ;  but  we  shall  be  excused  if  stronger 
feehngs  have  been  roused  by  the  foul  and  vulgar  invective  which  is 
directed  by  such  a  thing;  as  this  against  nidividuals  who  now  rest  in 
their  graves,  but  who,  in  the  bright  career  of  tlicn  lives,  were,  per- 
haps, the  cluef  sources  of  the  glory  which  has  been  shed  over  our 
country  in  these  latter  times.  Of  Pitt  it  is  said  that  he  possessed 
'  few  talents  and  fewer  virtues;'  that  his  reputation  was  owing  to 
ft  negation  (together  with  the  common  virtues)  of  the  common 
vices  of  human  nature,  and  by  the  complete  negation  of  every  other 
talent  but  an  artful  use  of  words  and  a  certain  desterity  of  logical 
arrangement;'  that  he  had  *  no  strong  feelings,  no  distinct  percep- 
yonsy  no  general  principles,  no  comprehensive  views  of  thinpy 
no  moral  habits  of  thinkings  no  system  of  action,  no  plan,  no  in- 
sight into  human  nature,  no  sympathy  with  the  passions  of  men 
or  apprehension  of  their  real  designs,'  &c.r— vol*  li.  p.  164.  Of 
Burke  we  have  the  following  character: 

'  This  man,  who  was  a  half  poet  and  a  half  philosopher,  has  done 
more  mischief  than  perhaps  any  other  person  in  the  world .  His  under* 
standing  was  not  competent  to  the  discovery  of  any  truth,  but  it  was 

sufficient  to  palliate  a  falsehood  ;  his  reasons,  of  little  weight  in  tliem- 
felves,  thrown  into  the  scale  of  power,  were  dreadful.  Without  genius 
to  adorn  the  beautiful|  he  had  the  art  to  throw  a  dazzling  veil  over  the 
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deformed  and  disgusting;  and  to  strew  the  tlnwers  of  imagination  over 
the  rotten  ckitabs  of  coiruplion,  Jiot  to  prevent,  but  to  communicate 
the  infection.  His  jealousy  of  Rousseau  was  one  chief  cause  of  his  op- 
position to  the  French  Revolution.  Tbe  writings  of  the  one  had 
changed  the  institutions  of  a  kingdom  ;  uhile  the  speeches  of  the  other* 
with  tbe  intrigues  of  his  whole  party,  had  changed  nothing  but  the  tum- 
tpit  of  the  King's  Ikchfn.  ffe  would  have  blotted  out  the  broad  pure 
light  of  Heaven,  because  it  did  not  first  sliiiie  in  at  the  liltle  Gothic 
windows  of  St.  Stephen':*  Chapel.  The  genius  of  Rousseau  had  levelled 
the  towel's  of  the  Bastiie  with  the  dust;  our  zealous  reformist,  who 
would  rather  be  doing  mischief  than  nothing,  tried,  therefore,  to  patch 
them  up  again,  by  calling  that  loathsome  dungeon  the  King's  castle, 
and  by  fulsome  adulation  of  the  virtues  of  a  Court  strumpet.  This 
Jaan,'but  enough  of  him  here.' — pp.  62,  63,  note. 

We  are  far  from  iiitendiog  to  write  a  siugle  word  in  answer  to 
this  loathsome  trash ;  but  ^ve  confess  that  these  passages  chiefly 
excited  us  to  take  the  trouble  of  noticing^  tbe  wori[.  The  author 
might  have  described  washerwomen  for  ever;  complimented  himself 

imceasingly  on  his  own  *  chivalrous  eloquence;*  prosed  interminably 
about  Chaucer ;  written,  if  possible,  in  a  more  affected,  silly,  con- 
fused, ungranimatical  style,  and  believed,  as  he  now  believes,  that  he 
was  surpassing  Addison — -wesliould  not  have  meddled  with  him ;  but 
if  the  creature,  in  his  endeavours  to  crawl  into  the  light,  must  take  his 
way  over  the  tombs  of  illustrious  men,  disligurinfr  the  records  ot 
iheir  greatness  with  the  slime  and  filth  which  niaiks  his  tiack,  it  is 
right  to  point  him  out  that  he  may  be  liung  back  to  tiie  situatioti  • 
in  which  nature  designed  that  he  should  grovel. 
,  We  learn  from  the  Preface  that  a  few  of  these  essays  were  written 
hy  Mr.  Hunt,  the  editor  of  the  Examiner  newspaper.  We  really 
have  not  time  to  discriminate  between  the  productions  of  the  two 
gentlemen,  or  to  mete  out  to  each  his  due  portion  of  praise: — 
we  beg  that  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  divide  it  themselves  ac* 
CGfrding  to  their  respective  claims.  We  can  only  mention  here  that 
Mr.  Hunt  sustains  the  part  of  the  droll  or  merry  fellow  in  the  per- 
formance: it  is  he  who  entertains  us  with  the  account  of  his  getting 
the  night-mare  by  eating  veal-pye,  and  who  invents  for  that  disorder 
the  facetious  name  of  Mnpvtglnau-auw-auww;  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  inform  us  that  he  dislikes  cats;  to  describe  '  the  skilful 
spat  of  the  finger  nails  which  he'  gives  his  newspaper/  and  the 
mode  in  which  he  stirs  his  fire:  it  is  he  who  devotes  ten  or  twelve 
pages  to  the  dissertation  on  '  washerwomen,'  and  who  repeats,  no 
doubt  from  faithful  memory,  the  dialogues  which  pass  between 
Betty  and  Molly,  the  maid-servants,  when  they  are  first  called  in 
the  morning,  and  de^^cr] lies,  from  actual  observation,  (or,  it  may  be, 
experience,)  the  *  conclusive  digs  in  the  side'  with  which  Moiiy  is 
accustomed  to  dispel  the  lingering  slumbers  of  her  bed-fellow. 

AUT. 
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Art.  VII.    Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia  and 

Africa,  by  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  Part  the  Second-^ 
•  Greece,  Egypt  and  the  Hoiy  Land,  Sectiom  Second  and  TJurd* 

To  which  is  added  a  Supplement,  respecting  theAathot's  Journey 
from  Constantinople  to  Fienna,  containing  his  Account  the 

Gold  Mines  of  Transylvania  and  Hunga ry,  V II  l^pp*  666. 

Fbl.  IF,pp.769'  London. 

/~\N  lookjng  back  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  ]ast  of 
these  massive  volumes  was  ushered  into  the  world,  we  feel 
conscious  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  had  some  apparent  reason  to  accnse 
us  of  neglecting  ihe  progress  of  his  labours;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
to  our  protracted  silence  rather  than  to  some  harmless  pleasantries 
in  a  recent  Number^  that  we  should  impute  the  extreme  indig* 
kiation  which  be  is  said  to  have  expressed  against  tis.  It  was, 
indeed,  at  first  our  purpose  to  defer  the  exammation  of  the  present 
.volumes,  till  the  appearance  of  his  fifth  and  last  should  enable 
us  to  survey  the  whole  iii  one  connected  retrospect.  As  Scan- 
dinavia^ however,  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  a  separate  Article^ 
we  have  been  induced,  on  second  thoughts,  to  delay  no  longer 
to  attend  our  ingenious  traveller  through  that  which  was,  properly 
speaking,  his  concluding  journey:  the  arrangement  which  began 
M'ith  Russia  and  placed  Norway  last  iw  or  der  being  of  that  poetical 
kind  which  delipflits  to  rush  at  once  into  the  middle  of  a  subject, 
and  which  introduces  the  begmDiug  as  a  species  of  supplement  to 
the  catastrophe. 

In  their  general  character  the  volumes  now  before  us  so  per- 
fectly resemble  those  which  preceded  them  that  we  can  find  no 
reason  either  to  correct  or  repeat  the  sentiments  which  we  have 
formerly  expressed,  respecting  Dr.  Clarke's  defects  or  merits. 
We  have  the  same  acuteness  and  the  same  precipitation,  the  same 
vivid  colouring  and  the  same  slightness  of  design,  the  same  powers 
of  eloquence  and  the  same  contempt  of  logic  which  alternately  de- 
manded our  praise  and  censure.  If  he  is  not  always  so  entertain^ 
ing  as  when  we  last  encountered  him,  it  is  the  fanlt  of  die  subject 
not  of  the  author  ;  and,  if  he  is  kss  inclined  to  visit  his  personal 
afironts  and  injuries  ou  the  aggregate  of  those  nations  with  whom 
he  has  sojoumed,  it  is  chiefly,  as  we  are  led  to  suj^pose,  because 
circumstances  have  more  favoured  his  progress  in-  Turkey  than  in 
Muscovy. 

We  left  him,  it  will  be  recollected,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
second  volume,  returned  from  Jaffa  to  Captain  Culverhouse's  ves- 
sel then  lying  in  the  road  of  Acre.  On  revisiting  this  latter  town 
he  fotmd  old  Djezzar  altered  for  the  worse,  both  in  health  and 
Spirits,  even  dm  ing  the  trifling  space  of  time  which  had  occur- 
red siuce  their  former  iuterview^  and  less  anxious  to  conceal 
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from  his  guests  dian  hb  subjects  the  sy  m  ptoms  of  his  gradual  decay. 
A  few  months  afterwards  he  died,  displaying  in  the  last  acts  of  liis 
power  the  same  strange  mixture  of  caprice  and  craft  and  cruelty 
which  had  through  life  distinguished  him:  bequeathing  his  govern^ 
ment  to  an  ancient  enemy  who  was  then  his  captive  in  chains,  and 
murdering  several  of  the  principal  nobles  of  Syria  out  of  pure  good- 
will to  his  successor,  and  to  save  him,  as  he  said,  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  commencing  his  reign  with  bloodshed. 

The  observations  made  by  Dr.  Clarke  during  this  second  survey 
of  Acre,  were  not,  to  all  appearance,  very  ntimeroiis  or  important. 
He  visited  the  Bazar,  which  is  well  stocked  with  enstern  comino-  « 
dities,  of  which  cotton,  coarse  muslins,  and  excellent  tobacco  are 
the  most  distinguished.  He  learned  the  modern  name  of  the  river 
Belus,  (Kardane,)  but  without  examining  those  sands  which,  since 
the  days  of  Pliny,  have  been  a  valuable  article  in  the  different 
glass-houses  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  witnessed  the  manufacture 
of  what  is  called  Morocro  leather,  without  learning  the  particular 
ingredieiit  of  that  beautitul  scarlet  dye  which  our  western  tanners 
vainly  strive  to  imitate.  Those  who  have  been  dependent  on  the 
winds  and  waves  and  the  inclinations  of  other  people,  or  who  have 
hsstily  walked  throngh  a  town  while  a  boaf  s-crew  were  waiting  for 
them  on  a  sultry  beach,  however  they  may  lamentlhis  imperfect  in- 
formation,  tan  justly  neither  blame  it  nor  wonder  at  it.  All  that 
Dr.  Clarke  was  able  to  add  to  his  previously  acquired  knowledge 
was  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  tobacco-pipes  in  use  at  Acre, 
in  which  the  smoke  is  cooled,  in  its  passage  to  the  mouth,  by 
swathing  the  tube  with  rollers  of  wet  silk  or  linen.  This  invention 
is  simpler  and  more  portable  than  the  usual  plan,  which  produces 
the  same  effect  by  a  vase  of  water.  But  we  cannot  assent  to  the 
superiority  which  Dr.  Clarke  assigns  to  it  as  less  injurious  to  health 
than  the  other.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  when  «j>eakjn«jr  of  the  latter 
instrument,  that  *  the  whole  of  the  smoke,  instead  of  being  drawn 
into  the  mouth,  is  thereby, inhaled  upon  the  lutrjis.*  But  how  it 
should  reach  tlie  lungs  without  bein^  drawn  into  tlie  mouth  he  does 
not  inform  us.  The  fact  is  that  the  custom  of  swallowing  the 
fiuioke,  to  which  all  the  eastern  nations  are  much  addicted,  is  as 
possible  and  not  more  necebh»ar_y  or  unavoidable  with  the  one  than 
the  other  style  of  Hooka,  It  is  only  possible  with  the  mild  tobacco 
of  the  Levant  and  where  its  smoke  has  been  cooled  in  its  passage : 
hut  the  pipe  of  Acre  and  the  pipe  of  the  Arabs  must  produce  essen- 
tially the  same  effects  both  on  the  sensations  and  the  constitution. 

'Aie  remains  of  Gothic  architectttre  in  Acre  occasion  a  pretty 
•mart  diatribe  oh  the  ignorance  of  those  antiquaries  who  assign  its 
invention  to  England  or  Normandy^  as  well  as  a  theory  of  lus  own^ 
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coacermng  tfie  tine  at  tvhich  this  el^ant  novd^  was  broai^t  into 
the  west  of  Europe. 

Oo  the  former  of  these  questioiM  we  are  not  inclmed  to  break  a 
lance  with  him.    Even  if  we  ourselves  professed  the  obnoxioue 
doctrine,  we  should  be  unwilling  to  take  tiie  argument  CHit  of  the 
hands  of  Dr.  J.  Milner  who  was  quite  as  usefully  and  as  innocently 
employed,  while  occupied  with  such  discussions,  as  with  those  po- 
litical polemics  which  have  since  engrossed  his  pen.    In  truth,  liow- 
ever,  JL)r.  Clarke  is,  we  believe,  correct  in  asserting  that  the  essential 
peculiarities  of  Gothic  architecture  may  be  found  in  many  build- 
ings of  the  East,  anterior  to  tlicir  appearance  in  any  westeru  edifice. 
But  we  greatly  doubt  whether  the  ar^Hnit  iits  on  which  he  rehes  to 
defend  his  position  are  such  as  would  much  perplex  that  learned 
antiquary  to  whom  we  have  alluded. — They  are,  1st,  that  Goduc 
arches  are  found  in  Acre  which  nmst  have  bLcn  built  before  the 
expulsion  of  the  Chiistians  in  the  year  1290.   2dly,  that  foreigners  . 
or-  the  pupils  of  foreigners  were  employed  in  England  for  all  edi- 
fices of  this  kind  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  V ill.   Sdly»  that  all 
the  Latin  nations  while  they  were  in  possession  of  Aove  were  too 
rude  to  have  built  dw  church  in  <|uestion.  Now  a  writer  who  speak* 
of  Dr.  Milner's  *  lamentable  ignorance'  might  as  well  have  first 
inquired  into  the  dates  of  the  principal  cathedrals  in  our  own 
country;  in  which  case  he  would  have  found  that,  before  the  expul- ' 
sion  of  the  Christians  from  Acre,  the  churches  of  Lincoln,  Salis- 
bury, Lichfield  and  old  St.  Paul's  were  almost  or  altogether  finished^ 
as  well  as  the  north  transept  of  York  and  its  glorious  Chapter* 
house  .    Tliese  specimens  of  Gothic  so  far  excel  in  beauty  and  di- 
mensions the  scale  of  the  remains  at  Acre,  thnt  it  is  quite  nhsurd  to 
say  tiiat  the  masons  which  reared  lliem  might  not  also  have  reared 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew.   And  it  is  equally  unsupported  by  fact 
and  in  itself  equally  improbable,  that  these  edihces  were  any  of 
them,  (w  nil  the  exception  of  Lincoln,)  raised  by  foreigners,  as  it 
is  to  suppose  that  Ensjland,  whose  sovereigns  possessed  some  of  the 
faiiest  districts  of  continental  Europe,  whose  intercourse  with 
Rome  (the  seat  of  all  the  art  and  learning  of  the  period)  was  more 
intimate  and  regular  than  that  of  most  other  European  stntes,  and 
whose  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  excel  in  number,  size, 
and  purity,  any  others  in  the  known  world,  should  be  without  work- 
men of  her  own  to  raise  those  buildings  for  which  she  was,  in  everj 
age,  remarkable.   As  for  the  general  inferiority  of  the  Franks  to 
the  Saracens,  this  notion,  however  popular,  is  entirely  subverted 
by  the  contemporary  chronicles  of  both  parties;  inasmnch  as 
neither  William  of  Tyre,  nor  the  Cadi  Bohadin  admit  or  assert 
any  such  disparity.   The  truth  is  that  the  nevival  of  the  arts  among 
the  northern  conquerors  of  the.  western  emptrei  is  generally  fdaced 
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too  Ute  by  at  least  a  century,  and  that  the  atimukis  which  they  ie» 
ceived  about  the  time  of  the  cruaadeB  was  mora  from  the  natural 
and  ordinary  effects  of  mutual  intercourse  and  traffic^  than  from  any 
thing  which  was  to  be  learned  from  their  wild  and  indiscrioiinate 
nii»ne  in  Syria,  or  from  enemies  whose  language  few  of  them  un- 
derstood, and  who  were  themselYes  already  very  far  declined  from 
the  short-lived  splendour  and  science  of  the  courts  of  Haroun  and 
Almaimoun. 

The  theory  which  supposes  Adamnaniis,  abbot  of  fona,  to  have 
brought  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  from  Jerusalem  to  his  own 
island,  500  years  before  it  was  known  either  in  France  or  iMi^Hand, 
is  so  eloquently  and  plausibly  stated  that  we  are  ahnost  unwiiinig 
to  disturb  the  foundatK^ns  on  which  it  stands.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  we  h;ne  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  the  days  of 
Adamnanus,  any  buildings  in  this  style  existed  in  Jerusalem.  The 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  as  Dr.  Clarke  saw  it,  and  even  as  it  stood 
previous  to  its  reparation  in  1555,  had  no  pretensions  to  be  the 
original  work  of  Helena.  It  had  been  ruined  by  the  Saracens,  and 
relKtilt  by  the  bounty  of  the  Caliph  Daber,  A.  D.  1044,  so  Uiat  we 
hafe  no  reason  to  carty  .back  its  pointed  arches  to  the  time  of 
Adamnanus;  And  the  ruins  of  lonui  which  have  Utile  to  aslonbh 
an  eye  ihmillar  with  Gothic  ardiitecturey  are  distinguished  by  many 
minute  peculiarities  from  any  of  the  Gothic  buildings*  of  Italy  or 
easty  and  very  evidently  belong  to  a  ()eriod  of  the  style  far  later 
than  that  which  is  visible  in  many  English  fabrics. 

During  the  passage  of  the  Romulus  from  Acre  to  Aboukir,  our 
traveller  witnessed  a  very  slnrnge,  and|  to  thoae  unacquainted  with 
these  seasi  a  very  ahurming  phenomenon. 

*  As  we  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  the  voice  of  a  sailor  employed 
in  heaving  the  lead  was  suddenly  heard  calling  "  half  four  r  The 
Captain,  starting  np,  reached  the  deck  in  an  instant ;  and  almost  as 
quickly  putting  the  ship  in  stays,  she  went  about.  Every  seaman  on 
board  thought  she  wouid  be  stranded.  As  she  came  about,  all  the 
surface  of  the  water  exhibited  a  thick  black  mud :  this  extended  so 
widely^  that  the  appearance  resembled  an  island.  At  the  same  time, 
no  land  was  really  visible,  not  even  from  the  mast-head,  nor  was  there 
any  noticeof  sucha  shallow  in  any  chart  on  board.  The  fact  is,  as  we 
learned  afterwards,  tliat  a  stratum  ot  mud,  extending  for  many  It'agties 
oft"  til e  mouths  ol"  the  Nile,  exists  in  a  moveable  deposit  near  the  coast 
ot' Kgypt,  and,  when  recently  shifted  by  currents,  it  sometimes  reaches 
quite  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  alarm  mariners  with  sudden  shallows, 
where  the  charts  of  the  Mediterranean  promise  a  considerable  depth  of 
water.  TbesCy  however,  are  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  dangerous. 
Vessels  no  sooner  touch  them  than  they  become  dispersed ;  and  a  t'ri« 
gate  may  ride  secure,  where  the  soundings  would  induce  an  inexperi* 
CQced  pilot  to  believe  ber  nearly  aground.' — Vol.  iii.  p.  13. 
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The  Braakel,  which  again  received  them  on  tbdr  retanp,  was 
now  to  be  employed  in  conveying  to  Ffance  the  prisoners  taken  in  < 
Cairo  and  Rosetta.  They  formed  a  singular  and  melancholy  spec- 
tacle; the  tattered  trappings  of  war,  contrasted  with  the  pale 
chetiks  and  has^^^ard  eve  of  the  wounded  and  captive  soldier,  have 
always  this  ettect.  Hut,  among  those  whom  the  Braakel  received, 
conceaied,  like  the  rest,  in  dirty  and  ragged  uniforms,  were  many 
unluippv  Frenchwomen,  the  usual  followers  of  a  camp,  and  others 
more  vvret(  lit  d  siiU,  natives  of  Georgia  or  Circassia,  once  the  te- 
nants of 'i  iirkish  charems,  since  the  slaves  of  M en ou's  soldiery  ; 
and  now  llymg  for  tlieir  lives  from  the  fale  whicli,  lu  Egypt,  await' 
cd  Li)obe  who  had  submitted  to  the  embrace  of  an  intidel. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  misery,  the  natural  levity  of  the  Frencb 
diancler  was  strongly  conspicuous^  as  ''well  as  that  equally  cliarac- 
terisdc  and  more  laudable  feeling  of  attacbroent  lo  their  native  land 
which  made  them  rejoice  to  return  thither  under  any  circnmstauGes. 
The  wounded  men  died  faster  than  the  stugeons  coald  attend  to 
them;  but  the  survivors  established  a  fencing  school  and  theatre  on 
the  deck  of  the  Braakel,  and  sang  '  God  save  the  King/  in  broken 
English,  while  the  officers  of  the  ship  were  at  ditmer.  A  short  inter- 
rnption  was  given  to  this  merriment  by  a  severe  gale  which  the  Braakel 
'  encountered  in  leaving  the  road,  and  which  had  nearly  compelled 
them  to  return  to  Europe  much  sooner  than  they  had  intended. 
Fortunately  for  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  readers,  they  were  ejttricated 
from  this  dilemma  bv  the  Diadem,  Captain  Larmour ;  and,  after 
experiencing  some  danger  in  the  surl  uf  the  Boccaze,  were  landed 
once  more  amid  the  palm-trees  of  Hosetta.  Most  of  the  houses  in 
this  city  were  now  occupied  by  English  soldiers  and  their  Georgian 
and  Circassian  mistresses,  the  legacies  of  the  conquered  French, — 
now  perfectly  reconciled  to  their  new  possessors,  it  is  melancholy 
to  conjecture  what  lias  been  the  subsequent  fate  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures. The  French,  as  we  have  seen,  carried  away  all  they  could, 
and  some  of  these  fugitives  have  dnce  been  found  decendy  settled 
vVith  the  relations  of  their  husbands*  But  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  who  embarked  with  their  English  protectors,  and  if  they  were 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Turks,  die  result  is  not  difficult  to  antici- 
pate. 

On  Rosetta  Dr.  Clarke  has  added  little  to  his  former  observe* 

tions.  The  Italianized  narhe  is  well  known  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  Arabic  *  Raschid,'  or  *  orthodox.'  But  he  is  mistaken  in 
stt|^osing  that  it  received  this  name  from  any  connexioa  with  the 

Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  ioasmuch  as  it  remained  an  insignificant 
villas^e,  under  its  oric^inal  name  of  *  Scheida,'  till  long  after  Ha- 
roun's  death,  when  it  was  increased  in  size  and  digtuty,  and  received 
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its  present  appellatioii  (as  we  learn  from  ElmidD)  from  Almote- 
mkel»  Cdipb  of  Egypt  A.  D.  870. 

Oar  travellers  left  this  place  on  the  morning  of  August  10th, 
and  proceeded  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  then  occapied  by  the  English 
and  their  Turkish  allies*  The  Etesian,  or  north  west  winds,  which 
prevail,  like  a  regular  monsoon,  during  the  months  of  July  and 
Aito^ust,  corresponding  with  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and 
in  direct  oppositioii  to  its  current  when  most  violent,  are  a  woii- 
derfiil  dispensation  of  Providence  tor  the  advantage  of  Egypt. 

*  A  vessel,  leaving  Rosetta,  is  driven  by  this  wind  with  extraordinary 
velocity  against  the  whole  force  of  the  torrent  to  Cairo,  or  into  any 
part  of  Upper  Egypt.  For  the  purpose  of  her  return,  with  even 
greater  rapidity,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  duwn  the  mast  and  !>ails, 
and  leave  her  to  be  carried  against  the  wind  by  the  powerful  current 
of  the  river.  It  is  thus  possible  to  perform  the  whole  \  oyage  from  Ro« 
setta  to  Bulftc,  the  quay  of  Cairo,  and  back  again,  with  certainty,  in 
about  seventy  hours,  a  distance  equal  to  four  hundred  miles/  p.  33. 

Of  the  population^  fertility,  afld  beautiful  groves  of  Lower 
Egypt,  our  traveller  speaks  with  much  respect,  but  there  are  many 
circumstances  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  make  it  a  very 
uncomfortable  place  of  residence  to  the  native  of  a  colder  cliinale. 
Not,  however,  that  it  is,  in  these  respects,  less  fortunate  than  uli 
other  regions  similarly  situated  as  to  heat  and  moisture ;  and  the 
bitterness  of  Dr.  Clarke's  complaints  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,' 
would  not  excite  much  pity  in  a  planter  of  Surinam,  or  New  Car- 
thageua,  or  even  in  an  inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ganges.  It  is  amusing,  indeed,  to  observe  with  what  ardour  of 
imas^ination  tins  lively  writer  deduces  the  frogs,  dies,  and  lice  of 
modern  Egypt  from  the  miraculous  plagues  lutlicted  by  Moses, 
and  how  he  identifies  that  usual  and  salutary  eruption,  weli  known 
in  our  West  India  islands  by  the  name  of  *  Prickly  Heat,'  with  the 
dreadful  '  boils  and  blains/  which  chastized  the  impiety  of  Pha- 
roab.  It  is  true  that,  as  Lincolnshire  is  less  wholesome  than  Nor- 
folk, so  these  moist  regions  have  always  been,  and  are  described  in 
Scripture  as  being,  less  favourable  to  health  than  the  high  and  arid 
knds  of  Syria  and  Idumsea ;  but,  if  Dr.  Chirke  had  performed  a 
journey  to  Moimt  Sinai,  or,  if  he  had  even  travened  the  usual 
route  between  Jaffa  and  Damietta,  he  would  have  found,  to  his 
cost,  that  some  kinds  of  vermin  are  no  less  '  familiar  with  man'  in 
Arabia,  than  in  the  accursed  '  land  of  Ham :  and  that  it  is  absurd 
to  identify  these  customary  and  natural  visitations  with  those  dia* 
plays  of  celestial  wrath  which  ^  tamed  the  river-dragon,'  and 
which,  we  know  from  Scripture,  so  far  from  being  entailed  thence- 
forth on  the  country,  were  wilbdr^^^  T1,  nftcr  a  few  days  4;ontiuu- 
pnce,  by  the  same  divine  power  which  miiicted  them^ 
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Irrigation  is  carried  to  a  vast  extent  througkout  the  ]Mta,  iMit 
it  is  effected,  for  the  most  part,  by  artificial  means ;  and  an  ex* 
aggerated  idea  of  the  effects  of  the  l*^iie  is  conveyed  by  the  beau- 
tiful description  of  Gray.  Extensive  canals  on  each  side  of  the 
river  conduct  its  waters  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  level,  but  the 
fields  are  many  of  them  supplied  hy  nater-wheeis,  or  the  still 
simpler  process  of  lading.  1  he  soil  liius  treated  produces  three 
crops  in  the  year — clover,  corn,  and  rice,  of  which  the  last  is  sown 
while  the  field  is  actuuli^  under  water,  a  practice  which,  as  Dr. 
Clarke  observes,  is  alluded  to  by  Solomoii.  (  Kccies.  ii.  1.)  The 
eastern  .sycamore  attains  an  enoiniuus  size,  and  il»  boughs  are  so 
bent  by  ilie  prevalent  winds  as  to  make  them  resemble  a  peacock'^ 
tail.  The  fruit  resembles  in  shape  the  common  tig,  but  is  smaller^ 
dry  wad  insipid.  The  thermometer  stood  at  9(f  in  the  shade, 
and  the  inhabitanls  of  the  country  were  walking  about  or  engaged 
in  the  avocations  of  husbandry  in  a  state  of  perfect  nakedness,  and 
displaying  a  complexion  of  the  daikest  tawny.  They  arrived  at 
Bulac  at  midnight,  and  were  aroused  the  next  morning  with  intel* 
ligencc  that  the  Pyramids  were  in  sight.  What  follows  is  in  our 
author's  best  style  of  description. 

*  Never  will  the  impression  made  by  their  appearance  be  obliterated. 
By  reflecting  the  sao's  rays,  they  appeared  as  white  as  snow,  and  of 
such  surprizing  magnitude,  that  nothing  we  had  previously  conceived 
in  our  imagination  bad  prepared  us  for  the  spectacle  we  beheld.  The 

sight  instantly  convinced  us  that  no  power  of  description,  no  delinea- 
tion can  convey  ich-as  adequate  to  the  eftect  produced  in  vi^'vving 
these  slupendoub  nioiiuments.  The  formality  of  their  sii  uctun:  is  l^)^t 
iu  iheir  prodigious  magnitude ;  the  mind,  eievuled  by  wonder,  ieeia  at 
.once  the  force  of  au  axiom,  which^  however  dbpated,  experience  coa- 
,£nns, — ^that  in  vastness,  whatever  be  its  nature,  there  dwells  soblimity. 
Another  proof  of  their  indescribable  power  is,  that  no  one  ever  approached 
them  under  other  emotions  than  those  of  terror ;  which  is  another  prin- 
cipal ?;()urce  of  the  sublime.  In  certain  instances  of  irritable  feeling, 
this  inipvesbion  of  awe  anri  fear  has  been  so  great,  as  to  cause  pain  ra- 
ther than  pleasure;  of  which  we  shall  have  to  record  a  very  striking 
instance  in  the  sequel.  Hence,  perhaps,  have  originated  descriptions 
of  the  Pyramids  which  represent  them  as  deformed  and  gloomy  masses, 
without  taste  or  beauty.  Persons  who  have  derived  no  satisfaction 
from  the  cootempUtion  of  them,  may  not  have  been  conscious  that  the 
uneasiness  they  experienced  w;i«;  a  result  of  their  own  sensibility. 
Others  have  acknowledged  ideas  widely  different,  excited  by  every 
wunderful  circumstance  of  character  and  situation  ; — ideas  of  duration, 
almost  endless;  of  power,  inconceivable;  of  majesty,  supreme  ;  of  so- 
litude, most  awful;  oi  grandeur,  of  desolation,  and  of  repose.' — Vol. 
ii.  pp.  44—46. 

They  had  letters  from  the  Captain  Pasha  to  the  Reis  Efifendi, 
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or  Turkish  Secretary  of  State,  then  at  Cairo,  m  hoin  they  found  a 
well-inlornied  traveller,  speakinji;  French  with  tiueacy,  and  not  un- 
acquainted with  ttie  English  laii2;na«re ;  having  himself  vibited 
Great  Britain,  and  published  an  account  of  our  manners,  laws,  and 
commerce,  which  is  popular,  both  at  Cairo  and  C  iiHiantinople. 
His  opinions  on  these  subjects  uui  tiavellcis  ouly  partiullv  disco- 
vered. He  was,  apparently,  too  wary  a  politician  to  commit  himself 
in  aaj  discussions  of  importance,  and  only  ventured  on  some  stric- 
tures on  the  '  veal  and  cyder*  of  our  metropolis. 

Dr.  Clarke's  description  of  Cairo  is  short,  but  very  interesting^ 
wad  full  of  curious  matter.  It  is  the  dirtiest  metropolis  in  the 
world ;  but  the  picturesque  crowd  in  its  streets,  and  on  its  canals, 
and  the  varied  foliage  of  its  gardens,  no  less  than  the  splendid  and 
singular  panorama  seen  from  the  heights  of  the  citadel,  have  so 
much  of  beauty  and  novelty,  as  amply  to  repay  the  inconveniences 
to  which  its  virtues  are  necessarily  exposed.  Here,  as  in  South 
America,  the  .lizard  is  the  harmless  inhabitant  of  all  the  gardens,  and 
is  seen  hanging  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  best  apartments. 
Dr.  Clarke  appears  to  have  regarded  them  with  more  disgust  than 
became  a  philosopher,  but  had  too  accurate  an  eye  to  overlook 
(what  many  professed  naturalists  have  passed  over  in  silence)  the 
circular  membrane  which  enables  them  to  walk  (as  tlies  do  by  the 
same  iiiechanisin)  in  situations  seemingly  least  adapted  to  support 
them.  The  swarms  of  flies  which  these  people  have  not  learned 
to  repel  by  the  elegant  inventions  of  lliiidohtau,  tilled  every  disU 
.and  every  drinking  vessel,  and  ilie  climate,  though  extolled  as  de- 
lightful by  the  British  officers  who  had  arrived  from  India,  ap- 
peared to  Dr.  Clarke  only  tolerable  to  those  who  could  reconcue 
themselves  to  the  lisUess  and  sordid  inactivity  of  the  natives  and 
those  Franks  who  had  been  long  settled  in  the  country. 

In  the 'midst  of  all  thm  discomforts,  the  Indian  army  under 
•General  Baird,  then  encamped  in  llie  Ide  of  Rouda,  astonished 
.both  Arabs,  Turks,  and  the  inhabitants  of  western  Europe,  with 
the  splendour  of  their  tents  and  banquets,  and  the  admirable  health 
.and  discipline  of  their  soldiers.  We  cannot,  indeed,  sympathise 
with  tliat  more  than  oriental  luxury  which  had  transported  glass 
.chandeliers,  mahogany  tables,  and  Madeira  w  ine,  across  the  desert 
from  Cosseir,  and  which  was  strangely  contrasted  the  simpli- 
city and  soldierly  privations  of  General  Hutchinson  and  his  otiicers 
before  Alexandria.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  very  consider- 
able praise  to  the  care  which  had  preserved  three  thousand  men 
from  sickn(s8  during  the  most  unwhoh  some  months  of  the  year; 
and,  independently  of  the  military  advantage  of  such  a  reinforce- 
ment, the  results  of  this  extraordinary  expedition  were  very  inter- 
sating  and  important.   It  is  not  s>uauge  tba(  the  Sepoys  were 
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almost  as  fond  of  tlie  Nile  as  of  the  Gan<»es,  but  the  relation  be- 
tween the  ancient  inhabitants  of  their  banks,  was  sutlicienlly  proved 
from  the  reverence  paid  bv  the  Bramins  to  the  reli'^ious  sculptures 
at  Dendera.  I'hese  nnliiaiy  ecclesiastics,  who  compose  (which 
Dr.  Clarke  does  not  seem  to  have  known)  a  very  considerable  part 
of  many  of  our  regiments  lu  liit  east,  were  hardly,  indeed,  re- 
strained from  taking  a  bitter  vengeance  on  the  Arabs  for  the  neg* 
*  lected  state  in  which  they  fouAd  the  temple  and  symbols  of  their 
God  Yishtiii. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  I>r«  Clarke's  eastern  friends  did  not 
inform  him  what  particular  figure  or  temple  was  thus  distinguished 
by  their  soldiery ;  but  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  them  to  supply  this 
information  from  the  representations  of  Denon  or  Mr.  Hamilton. 
The  subject)  however,  is  one  which  may  soon  receive  elucidation 
from  a  very  unexpected  quarter.  One  of  the  most  eminent,  as  he 
is  also  the  most  modest  of  modern  oriental  scholars,  has  disco vered, 
we  understand,  not  an  affinity  only  but  a  radical  identity  between 
the  Coptic  language  and  that  spoken  by  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  remote  nations  of  the  east,  and  we  look  forward  with  impa- 
tience to  his  intended  work  on  this  interesting  subject. 

The  officers  of  General  Baird's  army  §poke  highly  of  Bmce*s 
chart  of  the  Red  Sea:  and  a  still  more  interesting  testimony  was 
borne  to  his  veracity,  by  a  negro  priest,  a  native  of  Abyssinia, 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  long  investigation,  conducted  with  the 
gfeatest  care  by  our  author,  his  friend  Mr.  Cripps,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Dr.  Wittman,  and  the  celebrated  orientalist  Mr.  Hammer, 
confirmed  the  accounts  which  Bruce  has  furnished,  not  only  in 
their  general  outline,  but  in  almost  every  one  of  those  particulars 
which  have  been  most  confidently  blamed  as  fabulous,  ^or  the 
details  of  this  inquiry  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted, 
both  admirably  qualified  to  elicit  truth  and  prevent  the  possibility 
of  deception,  we  refer  to  Dr.  Clarke's  own  statement,  which  may 
'  possibly  have  called  some  blushes  into  the  cheeks  of  those  who, 
without  one  half  of  Bruce's  knowledge  and  enterprize,  have  at- 
tempted to  increase  the  importance  of  their  own  exertions,  (in 
themselves  sufficiently  meritorious,)  by  detracting  from  the  fair  fame 
of  their  predecessor.  The  admissions  in  Bruce's  favour  which 
appear  in  Mr.  Sail's  second  journey  to  Habbesh,  have  already  con- 
vinced the  world,  as  a  third  journev  may,  possibly,  convince  Mr. 
Salt  himself,  that  a  barbarous  people  often  conceal  their  customs 
from  the  observation  of  a  transient  visitor,  and  that  he  who  long 
resided  at  Gondar  is  not  to  be  hastily  stigniatizt  d  as  mendaciouM 
by  those  who  have  only  visited  a  small  portion  of  Tigr6. 

The  antiquities  of  Cairo  have  often  been  desciibtii,  and  iiule 
infurmation  would  be  afforded  to  our  readers  by  an  abridgment 
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of  Dr.  Ciarke'B  observatioiiB  on  the  hieroglyphics  of  Helio* 
polls,  or  the  jasper  and  mineralized  wood  of  the  desert.  The 

art  of  staining  glass  appears  to  be  more  common  and  less 
costly  in  Cairo  than  in  England,  and  has,  possibly,  been  known 
in  the  east  from  a  remote  antiquity.  Our  aiuhoi  foimd  ancient 
Koinan  coins,  and  even  bron/r'  medals  of  the  Ptolemies  still  current 
as  money  among  the  common  people,  together  with  the  Venetian 
sequin,  and  the  Hungarian  pataka.  He  recognized  in  the  funeral 
cries  of  E^ypt  the  same  mournful  notes,  and  the  repetition  of  the 
same  svllablcs  vvliicii  are  used,  on  similar  occasions,  by  the  Russians 
and  the  Irisli.  lie  is  mistaken,  however,  in  supposnjg  that  the 
cries  of  Joy  used  by  the  Arabs,  or  the  corresponding  AUelujah  of 
the  Jews^  are  equally  unmeaning  with  that '  ululation/  which  has 
beeo  used  all  over  the  world  to  unilate  the  inarticulate  sound  of 
distress.  The  Arab  chorus  is  nothing  else  than  a  rapid  repetition 
of  *  Allah !  Allah  V  and  the  Jewish  form  of  thanksgiving  is  well 
linown  to  be  *  Hallelu-Jah !'  '  Praise  ye  Jehovah !'  In  Ins  stric- 
tures on  the  indecent  dance  of  the  '  Almehs/  he  rather  too  hastily 
involves  all  the  ancient  dances  under  the  same  reprobation.  He 
forgets  that  from  the  earliest  period,  there  were  many  different 
ways  of  shewing  agility,  and  that  it  would  be  highly  indecorous  to 
confound  the  backslidings  of  the  Gaditanian  wanton  with  those 
grave  and  goodly  dances  of  the  olden  titnc,  which,  as  they  were 
performed  by  priests,  judges,  kings,  and  senators,  in  their  respec- 
tive robes  of  office,  even  Mr.  Prynne  himself  excepts  from  the 
imputation  ot  tVivolitv  f)r  incrrinif  nt.  But  seriously,  he  must,  we 
think,  allow,  on  second  thoughts,  that  though  some  of  the  ancient 
iiguranti  used  indecorous  attitudes,  it  will  not,  therefore,  follow 
that  all  were  equally  blameable;  that  the  nnhtary  dance  of  the 
Greeks  was  intended  to  raise  very  different  passions  from  that  of 
the  Flouris  of  Lower  Egypt;  that,  notwitlistanding  the  angry  in- 
sinuations of  Michal,  no  unbecoming  gestures  would  be  practised 
or  allowed'  by  David  in  a  religious  procesnon;  and  that  the 
haughty  Herod  would  pever  have  rewarded  his  daughter-in-law  for 
exposing  her  person^  in  the  mannernow  practised,  to  the  assembled 
Sbefaks  of  Galilee. 

On  the  24th  of  August^  our  travellers  visited  the  Pyramids  of 
Gizeb,  of  the  principal  among  which  a  striking  description  is  given. 

'  As  we  (liew  near  its  base,  the  eHecl  of  its  prodigious  magnitude,  and 
the  amasement  caused  in  viewing  the  enormous  masses  used  in  its  con- 
struction, affected  every  one  of  us ;  but  it  was  an  impression  of  awe  and 
fear,  rather  tlian  of  pleasure.  In  the  observations  of  travellers  who  had 
recently  preceded  us,  we  had  heard  the  Pymmids  described  as  huge  ob- 
jects which  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  spectator,  on  account  of  their 
barbarous  bhupe,  and  formai  appearance :  yet  to  us  it  appeared  hardly 
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possible,  tlial  persons  susceptible  of  an^  leeiiug  of  sublimity  could 
behold  tbem  unmoved.  With  what  anuuemeDt  did  we  survey  the  vast 
surface  that  was  presented  to  us,  when  we  arrived  at  this  stupendous 
monument,  which  seemed  lo  reach  the  clouds  I   Here  and  there  ap< 

peared  some  Arab  guides  upon  the  immense  masses  above  us,  like  so 
many  pigmies,  waiting  to  shew  the  %vay  up  to  the  summit/ — pp.  1S3, 
124.  * 

Within  the  pynuuid  Dr.  Clarke  and  hU  companions  explored 
some  long  and  narrow  avenues,  of  little  interest  in  themselves,  but 
which  are  remarkable  as  having  escaped  the  notice  of  all  former 
tourists.  They  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  celebrated  well 
was  much  deeper  than  the  twc  nty  feet  at  which  Greavcs's  plum- 
met rested,  and  Dr.  Clarke  expresses  his  wonder  that  the  French 
never  let  a  person  down  by  a  rope.  We  know  not  whether  this 
expejiment  was  ever  made;  but  it  is  certain  that  Maillet,  De- 
script,  tie  1  l"»ypte,  p.  249>  whose  account  has  been  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Jauiia  Savaiy,  aikd  oi  which  ihe  engineer  Grobert  pro- 
fesses to  have  confirmed  the  accuracy,  speaks  of  this  singular  pit  in 
terms  whkb  could  onl^  be  justified  by  a  personal  and  careful  inves- 
t^atk>n«  It  consists^  if  we  uoderstand  him  rightly,  of  two  succes* 
•ive  shafts,  the  one  about  60  the  other  about  123  Freuch  feet  in 
depth,  connected  by  a  low  and  narrow  gallery,  so  tliat  the  whole 
reaemblea  in  form  the  Hebrew  letter  7.  The  upper  shaft  is  not 
perpendicular  but  considerably  inclined  to  the  horizon,  which  will 
naturally  account  for  the  result  which  Greaves  experienced,  while 
the  depth  of  the  second,  which  only  is  properly  the  welf,  very 
exactly  answers  to  the  statement  of  Pliny.  Maillet  describes  the 
bottom  as  dry.  Dr.  Clarke  heard  the  dash  of  water.  We  do  not 
know  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  former  made  his  trial,  but  if  its 
emptiness  or  fnllnrss  coincides  with  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the 
fact  of  the  secret  comjiiunicatiou  with  the  river,  which  IMinv  also 
ascribes  to  it,  would  be  sntisfactorilv  established,  and  we  may  be 
even  led  to  suspect  that  it  was  oiiguiaily  intended  to  serve  as  a 
Mikeas. 

The  Pyramids  of  Sakara  are  well  known  to  be  only  inferior  in 
interest  to  those  of  Gizeh;  and  in  an  excursion  which  our  travellers 
made  to  them  soon  after  their  return  to  Cairo^  Dr.  Clarke  con- 
ceived himself  able  to  trace  in  the  various  forms  of  the  sepulchral 
monuments  which  abound  in  that  vicinity,  the  gradual  progress  of 
improvement,'  from  the  primaeval  mound  common  to  all  ancient 
.  nations,  to  the  perfect  form  of  the  Pyramid.  During  this  excur- 
sion they  witnessed  at  the  village  of  Sheik  Atmann  some  Arab 
dances,  which,  though  the  females  who  performed  in  them  were  of 
the  same  profession  with  the  Almeha  of  Cairo,  uppear,  from  the 
•uperior  beau^  of  the  flancers,  to  have  been  far  more  interestbg* 
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In  this  neighbourhood  were  some  dwarf  varieties  of  the  palm 
tree,  of  which  the  fruit  hung  so  low  as  to  be  within  reach  of  ' 
the  hand;  and,  near  EtterfUe,  a  large  quantity  of  the  indigo  plant 
was  growing  which,  by  the  Arabs,  (from  whom  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  planters  bore  the  name  to  the  West  Indies,)  is 
called  Nil^  or  Ani!^.    They  saw  two  Arabs  crossing  the  Nile, 
where  it  was  at  least  half  a  mile  wide,  by  means  of  empty  gourds, 
which  they  used  instead  of  bladders.    Their  clothes  were  fastened 
on  their  iitads.    In  his  observations  on  the  ouunmy-pits  Dr.  Clarke 
is  led  to  aniinadvei  t  un  tlie  falseliood  of  the  common  opinion,  that 
the  mummies  were  placed  upnght  in  these  cemeteries,  and  sup- 
poses that  the  words  of  Herodotus,  which  have  been  generally 
quoted  to  this  eliect,  relate  only  to  thost;  particular  mummies  which 
were  kept  in  the  houses  of  their  descendants.   The  truth  is,  that 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  burial ;  and 
we  i»a  nee  no  reasoB  to  donbt  the  statement  of  Maillet^  that  many 
•f  the  bodies  were  In  a  recumbent  posture,  while  others,  probably 
the  masters  of  Umiks,  were  set  up  -  In  niches^  after  the  manner 
described  by  Herodotus.   We  know,  indeed,  that  tfaoug|i  the  Arabs 
are  (as  Colonel  Squire  and  Mr.  Hamilton  found)  very  jedons  of 
shewing  a  mummy  in  its  original  tomb, — other  travellers  have 
found  means  to  conquer  this  jealousy;  and  Mr.  Legh  describes  a 
mummy  pit,  well  stocked  with  tliese  remains, '  some  of  which  weve 
lying  on  the  ground,  but  mavy  still  standmg  in  the  niches  where 
they  had  been  originally  placed.' — Journey  in  Egypt,  S^c.  p.  106. 

An  elaborate  description  follows  of  a  hieroglyphical  tablet  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Hammer,  and  destined  by  him  for  the  oriental  cabi- 
net at  Vienna.  On  this  we  e^hall  onlv  observe  that  Dr.  Clarke  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  a  bald  head  was  a  di8tin€ii\e  mark  of 
the  sactrdotai  order  lu  ancient  Egypt.  Herodotus,  iudeed,  iidorms 
us  that  the  priests  observed  the  ceremony  ot  shavincr  with  much 
exactness;  but  he  inforjus  us  also  that  this  custom  was  common  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  it  m  to  ilnn  exposure  of  their 
heads  to  the  sun  that  he  ascribes  that  superior  hardness  of  scull 
which^  for  many  generations  after  the  celebrated  batde  of  Pehi- 
fliam,  distuiguiahed  the  remains  of  Ae  Egyptian  warriors  from  those 
of  their  Persian  invaders. — Thalia,  §  19. 

The  horses  of  our  author's  Arab  guides  were  the  finest  he  had 
aeen  in  the  whcde  course  of  his  travels;  and  the  Arab  grooms  were 
regarded  by  the  £ng)irfi  officers  as  superior  to  those  even  of  their 
-own  country.  These  horses  do  not  lie  down  at  night,  but  sleep 
standing,  with  one  foot  fastened  to  the  piquet.  The  same  pecu- 
liarity is  mentioned  by  the  ii^;enious  author  of  the  Field  Sports  of 
Xmba,  as  observable  in  some  of  the  best  Arab  steeds  which  are 
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carried  to  that  country.  Tbey  continue  the  whole  night  in  ceaseless 
and  uniform  motion,  rocking  their  bodies  from  side  to  side,  and, 
ap{>arently,  ns  much  refreshed  by  Uie  sleep  obtained  in  this  posture 
as  if  they  had  been  extended  in  a  well-littered  stall.  But  the 
horses  who  have  this  habit  are  generally  remarkable  for  their  capri- 
cious and  ungovernable  temprr. 

Few  travellers,  we  believe,  have  ever  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Pyramids  without  some  new  hyjioiliesis  respecting  iheir  use  or 
origin ;  and,  though  we  do  not  ourselves  thmk  that  Dr.  Clarke  has 
been  in  this  attempt  niore  successful  than  his  predecessors,  yet 
whatever  he  says  is  so  well  said, — and  even  impossibilities  become 
in  bis  hands  so  interesting,  and  even  plausible,  that  we  should  do 
neither  him  nor  our  readers  justice  did  we  pass  over  without  notice 
nrhat  he  has  advanced  respecting  these  stupendous  and  singu- 
lar structures.  His  hypothesis  c(>incides  so  far  with  the  accounts 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  (on  whom,  neverthelessy  he  throws  seversl 
imputations  wUch  we  shall  not  stay  to  combat,)  as  to  Kuppose  that 
the  Pyramids  are  tombs,  and  that  the  granite  chest  which  is  found 
in  the  laiigest  was  originally  intended  for  a  coffin*  He  n  jects, 
however,  entirely  all  that  the  Greeks  have  told  us  respecting  the 
names  of  their  founders^  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  erected;  and  has  recourse,  as  he  tells  us,  to  Arabic  or  Jewish 
tradition,  to  prove  that  some  of  these  vast  piles  were  raised  by  the 
Tsraelites  during  their  abode  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  particular 
Pyraniifl  which  is  now  open  was  the  tomb  of  the  patriarch  Joseph. 
Its  being  now  open  is,  of  course,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
his  bones  were  removed  by  his  countrymen  on  their  departure  for 
Canaan :  and  the  improbability  that  the  Israelites  alone  could  have 
raised  so  enormous  a  pile  is  met  by  the  assertion  (in  which  Dr. 
Clarke  is  countenanced  by  many  learned  men,)  that  the  Egyptians 
also  venerated  Joseph  as  a  god, — that  he  was  their  Apis  or  Serapi.s, 
and  perhaps  their  Osiris  also,  that,  consequently,  the  united  strength 
of  both  nations  would  he  joined  in  paying  honour  to  his  memory, 
while  manjf.  circumstances  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  such  as  the 
loss  of  Osiris^s  bodj^  the  eshihition  of  his  empty  coffin,  were  de- 
rived iinom  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  abstraction  of 
the  Patriarch's  relics.  ^ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  very  plausible  solution  is  thus  offered 
of  several  perplexing  particulars  in  the  present  state  and  ancieiit 
history  of  the  principal  pyramid ;  and  we  bear  a  willing  testimony 
to  the  learning  and  ingenuity  which  our  author  has  displayed  in  the 
defence  and  illustration  of  this  novel  theory.  But  the  severity  of 
criticism  compels  iis  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  this  fairy 
fabric  reposes^  and  having  doue  so,  to  conclude,  with  real  cQucem, 
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tftat  not  one  of  all  the  suppositions  on  which  Dr.  Ciftrle  teliesy 
can  bear  a  close  investigation.  He  apprehends,  in  the  first  place^ 
that  it  may  be  proved  from  history  that,  about  the  time  when  the 
principal  Pyramids  were  erected,  the  posterity  of  Joseph  inhabited 
that  part  of  Egypt  where  alone  Pyramids  are  found.  Now  tha 
only  two  authorities  whom  he  cites  to  fix  the  date  of  these  struc- 
tttres  are  Herodotus  rtnd  Manetho.  The  first  of  these,  indeed,  he 
professes  not  to  believe:  yet,  if  he  did  not  believe  hioi,  it  is  not 
,  very  clear  why  he  adduced  hiin  as  evidence,  lie  that  as  it  may, 
Herodotus  ascribes  the  tliree  principal  Pyramids  to  Cheops,  aud 
bis  two  suci  (\ss()rs.  But  Cheops  was  fourth  in  descent  from 
Sesostris  ;  and  we  huve  met  wuli  no  system  of  chronolofiy  which 
does  not  make  Sesostris  laler  than  the  departure  ot  tlie  Israelites 
from  Egypt.  If,  indeed,  >ve  follow  the  authority  of  Marsham  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton>  Sesostris  was  contemporary  with  Jeroboam,  so 
that  the  erection  of  the  three  pfindpal  Pyramids  b  thrown  at  a 
vast  distance  indeed  from  the  time  to  which  Dr.  Clarke  refers  it. 
Nor^  if  we  give  credit  to  those  imperfect  and  extremely  corrupt 
fragments  of  Manetho  which  have  descended  to  our  time^  will  the 
matter  be  at  all  improved,  since  he  refers  the  great  Pyramid  to  a 
certain  King  Snphis,  who,  on  the  most  moderate  computation, 
must  have  preceded  Joseph  by  500  years,  a  difference  as  fatal  to 
Dr.  Clarke's  hypothesis  as  the  other.  Let  the  Israelites,  then,  have 
lived  in  whatever  part  of  Egypt  Dr.  Clarke  may  think  fit  to  place 
them,  it  is  plain  that  neither  Herodotus  nor  Manetho  lead  us  to 
believe  that  they  lived  there  at  the  time  when  this  Pyramid  was 
erected.  But,  furtliei ,  \ce  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  pos- 
terity of  Joseph  possessed  a  single  acre,  or  pitched  a  single  tent  in 
that  part  of  Egypt  where  ouiy  the  Pyramids  are  found.  Goshen, 
which  was  allotted  for  the  residence  of  their  nation,  aud  where  ( I'xod. 
viii.  22.)  the  great  body  of  that  nation  tlw  elt,  was  not  the  Memplutic 
but  the  Heliopolitan  nome,  which  is,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  proved,  on 
the  Ayabiau  or  opposili^  side  of  the  iivei  .  No  distinction  of  abode 
is  any  where  implied  between  the  descendants  of  Jose|)h  and  the 
remaining  tribes,  and,  even  if  we  did  not  know  the  situation  of 
Goshen,  we  should  look  for  Joseph's  cluldren  and  his  own  residence 
in  that  district,  Heliopolis,  with  whose  princes  he  was  connected  by 
marriage.  The  *  land'  which  the  children  of  .  Israel  are  said  to  have 
filled  with  their  numbers  was,  therefore,  not  Egypt  in  general,  but 
Goshen  only ;  and,  even  if  the  passage  were  well  translated  which 
tells  us  that  Joseph  '  was  blessed  even  unto  the  utmost  bound  of 
the  everlasting  hills/ — (Gen.  xlix.  26.)  it  evidently  relates,  and  has 
been  always  understood  to  relate,  to  the  mountainous  territory  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  in  the  Promised  Land,  aud  not  to  imply, 
what  is  ^uite  incousbtent  with  the  rest  of  Scripture,  that  they 
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occupied  the  \\  1 1  ole  valley  of  Egypt*  So  far  from  satisfactory  is  the 
answer  of  Dr.  Clarke-to  the  first  query. 

He,  secondly,  inquires, '  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  Pym- 
tnids  which  corresponds  with  the  known  customs  of  the  Israelites?' 
Here  we  thought  ourselves  completely  at  a  stand. — All  the  known 
sepulchres  of  the  tlebrcws  are  catacombs,  not  pyratnidR ;  and 
ttever,  even  in  the  times  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  did  they  raise 
such  stupendous  stnictnres  as  these  over  their  dead.    But  Joseph, 
accordinsr  to  the  Scriptures,  was  laid  in  a  coffin  in  I'^gypt  to  wail 
the  time  when  his  cojmtrymen  should  carry  his  bones  with  them 
into  Cana  in  ;  and  that  word  which  we  render  co///w,  is  by  the  LiXX 
traiishited  liOPO^,  which  Dr.  Clarke  defines  to  be  a  vajjt  stone  coffin 
such  as  the  Romans  and  Greeks  called  '  sarcophagus.* — But  such 
a  20P0!S  is  found  in  the  principal  pyramid ;  which,  therefore,  con- 
tains somelhli^  that  corresponds  with  the  peculiar  circumatences 
of  Joseph's  own  interment,  which  may  he  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
mode  of  interment  practised  by  his  countrymen*  Theref  ore,  as  the 
W9p95  is  conformable  to  the  custom  of  the  Israelites,  the  pyramid 
which  contains  it  must  be  so  too,— and  eame^uefitlj^  it  becomes 
probable y  that  both  were  constructed  by  that  nation !— It  unfortu- 
nately happens,  first, — that  we  have  no  reason  to  take  Joseph's 
funeral  as  a  sample  of  the  usual  customs  of  hia  race.   His  case 
was  a  remarkable  one,  and  the  ceremonies  observed  in  eoiieequence 
might  be  adapted  both  to  his  situation  as  Vizier  of  Egypt,  and  the 
necessity  nf  preserving  his  body  for  the  cnnvi  nience  of  transporta- 
tion at  a  future  lime.    Secondly,  if  we  allowed  that  the  stone  soros 
was  consistent  with  the  known  customs  of  the  Israelites — yet  as 
co^oi  and  pyramids  do  not  always  go  together,  it  would  be  a  very 
wdd  proct  tMiuiL^  t  •  iiitrr  the  last  from  the  former;  or  to  maintain 
that  no  other  soros  c  ould  have  contauted  tlie  patriarch's  body  than 
that  which  is  found  in  the  pvramid.    But,  further.  Dr.  Ciarke  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  Joseph's  coftin  must  necessarily  have 
been  of  stone.   The  word  '^pos  is  notoriously  used  for  coffins  of 
any  material  whatever;  and,  in  particdar,  for  diat  sheil,  or  bier, 
in  ivhicb  the  ]at€r  Jews,  md,  to  this  day,  all  the  nations  of  the 
East  are  carried  to  interments— <See  lAike  ^i.  11.)  And  that 
Joseph's  coffin  was  noi  of  stone,  we  gather,  first,  from  the  impro- 
bability that  such  a  receptacle  woulil  be  provided  for  a  corpse 
which  was  eventually  to  be  transported  elsewhere.  Secondly, 
from  the  known  custom  of  tlie  Egyptians,  to  keep  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  relations  a  considerable  time  in  their  houses,  preserved  not 
hi  atone  but  in  chests  of  sycomore.   Thirdly,  because  the  Hebrew 
word  |n«  which  the  LXX  render  tropoj,  is,  wherever  it  occurs 
in  Scripture,  exclusively  applied  to  tvoodeti  chests  or  vessels, 
aud  is  derived  from  pK  *  an  ash  trte.*    it  is  plain  then,  that  we 
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liawe  from  Sciipture  oo  reasoo  to  believe  Uiat  Joieph's  body  w«i 
placed  in  n  stone  sarcopbagusy  or  that,  during  its  abode  in  Egypt^ 
it  was  laid  in  any  tomb  whatever;  contequenUy,  the  oocurrence  of 
an  open- pyramid  and  empty  sarcophagus  cannot  present  any  striking 
foincidence  with  the  facts  related  of  his  obsequies. 

To  the  improbability  that  the  Israelites  could  of  themselves  have 
raised  so  enormous  a  mass  as  any  of  these  pyramids,  Dr.  Clarke  is 
not  insensible ;  and  he  seeks  to  obviate  the  difficulty  by  supposing 
that  the  Egyptians  had  an  equal  honour  for  Joseph's  memory  and 
joined  with  them  in  this  pious  labour. — This  he  grounds  on  the 
opinion  that  Joseph,  after  his  death,  was  deiiied  under  the  cha* 
racter  of  Apia  or  Serapis.    This  notion,  which  Vossius  and 
Athanasius  Kircher  first  dragged  from  its  obscurity,  was  enter- 
tained by  a  few  christian  writers,  of  whom  Ruffinus  was  the 
chief,  (fui  St.  Augustine  is  known  not  to  be  the  author  of  the 
work  de  Mirabilibus  Scnpturie,)  and  depends,  after  all,  ou  a 
tradition  that  Apis  had  been  a  good  king  or  father  of  a  family  who 
distribated  com  during  a  famine.   Now  this  is^  on  the  fiiee  of  it> 
too  vague  to  apply  to  Joseph  in  particular,  since  many  fiimines 
and  many  benefactors  besides  migjit  have  arisen  since  the  foundft- 
tion  of  the  most  ancient  mooaichy  in  the  woikl.   But^  when  we 
kam  from  Riiffinusi  that  this  story  was  found  not  in  EgyptiaUf  but 
m  Greek  writerBi  (we  know  not  whom,  nor  does  Ruffinus  himself 
ippev  to  have  known,) — (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  It.  c.  xxiii.)^no  more 
need  be  said  to  shew  bow  little  dependance  can  be  placed  on  such 
a  testimony.   But  it  is,  moreover,  in  utter  contradiction,  if  we  be- 
lieve Herodotus,  to  the  princi|4es  of  the  Egyptian  mythology,  to 
<^eify  mortal  heroes  at  all.— Euterpe,  oO.    So  that  the  story  of 
Uuffinus  is  confuted  by  a  far  belter  and  more  ancient  authority. 
And,  waving  ihia  objection,  if  Joseph  was  not  deified  in  the  times 
immediately  succeeding  his  decease,  and  while  the  f^ratitude  of  the 
nation  was  yet  warm,  it  is  idie  to  lancy  that  he  becauie  the  principal 
God  of  the  Egyptians  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites. — But  if 
he  had  been  thus  honoured  previous  to  their  departure,  and  if,  as 
Dr.  Clarke  supposes,  the  greatest  of  the  pyramids  had  !>een  but 
recently  consuucted  to  his  memory  by  the  joint  labours  both  of 
Egypt  and  Israel,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  ;  it 
is  utterly  impossible  that  his  renown  and  merits  could  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  £^yptians  at  the  time  of  Moses's  birth.  We 
Itnowy  faowewy  that  they  mre  thus  forgotten  and  disn^rded,  since 
it  is  expressly  said  of  the  King  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  noticed  as  the 
primary  cause  of  the  oppression  to  which  Israel  was  subjected 
by  him^tbat  he  *  knew  not  Joseph.' — (Exod.  i.  8.)  But,  though 
Joseph  was  forgotten  or  disregarded,  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  hi»> 
twy  of  the  golden  calf,  (Eaod*  zxxii.  4.)  not  only  that  the  Israelites 
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had  learnt  in  £gypt  to  worship  Apis,  but  that  thej  regarded  him  as 
the  aymbol,  not  of  their  own  deceased  countrymaDy  hut  of  the 
supreme  Deity — Jehovah. — (See  verse  6.)  It  is  certain  then^  that 
Joseph  was  not  Apis ;  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  was  ever 
worshipped  by  the  Fgyptians;  and  we  have  as  vet  seen  no  reason 
whatever  ior  believing  that  either  the  Egyptianst  or  israeiiies  were 
inclined  to  raise  a  pyramid  to  his  memory. 

Nor,  lliudly,  does  the  present  state  of  the  je:real  pyramid,  which 
iias  been,  evidently,  upci»ed  with  considerable  labour  and  violence, 
by  any  means  tally  with  the  Scripture  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt. —  I  hcir  numbers  would,  in  this  re- 
spect, avail  them  nothing,  since  if>  while  they  were  in  a  state  ol  abject 
Slavery,  they  had  marched  an  army  beyond  their  own  limits  and 
into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  his  Memphitic 
Majesty  would  have  had  suflicient  reason  for  alarm  and  jealousy, 
and  some  plausible  grounds  for  increasing  their  tax  of  bricni,  seeing 
they  had  leisure  enough  to  open  pyramids.  Nor,  as  the  removal 
of  Joseph's  bones  could  be  only  understood  as  declaratory  of  their 
intention  to  leave  £gypt  at  all  events,  would  this  measure  have  been 
suffered  by  that  government  which  so  obstinately  refused  them  per- 
miisaon  to  emigrate.  But,  after  this  permission  was  granted,  no 
time  remained  for  any  proceeding  of  the  kind;  they  were  driven  but 
of  Egypt  the  same  night  without  so  much  as  time  to  prepare  their 
provisions,  and  were  the  next  morning  encamped  at  i^ket  ei 
Hadje  on  tlie  western  frontier  of  the  kingdom- 
After  this  it  is,  perhaps,  useless  to  examine  Dr.  Clarke's  fonrtli 
and  last  ground  of  1)l  lici ,  whicli  is  taken  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Jews.  The  first,  as  contained  iu 
Alanetho,  if  ihev  were  worth  any  thingr,  are,  as  we  have  shewn^ 
directly  hostile  to  his  hypotliesis.  The  second,  which  arc  of 
still  les^  weight,  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  tlie  pyramids  were 
built  by  Joseph  or  Pharaoh,  or  some  kins  who  reigned  before  the 
flood.  But  Joseph  b  in  Egypt,  what  Nimrod  is  in  Assyria,  and 
Solomon  in  Palestine,  the  person  to  whom  all  nnckumed  antiqui^ 
ties  are  referred.  Pharaoh,  which  is  Coptic  for  *  King,'  was  the 
common  title  of  all  the  Egyptian  sovereigns  from  the  time  of 
Abraham  down  to  the  Persian  conquest;  and  the  antediluvian 
founder, — though  this  tallies  well  enough  with  Manetho, — Dr. 
Clarke  will  not  thank  us  for.  Josephus  alone,  of  all  the  Jewish 
writers,  makes  any  mention  of  the  pyramids,  and  he,  without  naming 
any  pyramid  in  particular,  and  without  ever  insinuating  that  one  of 
them  was  intended  for  Joseph's  tomb,  merely  tells  us,  that  among 
other  labours,  such  as  embankments,  canals,  &c.  the  Egyptians 
obliged  his  nation  to  contribute  to  the  construction  of  pyramids. 
Jiow  this  is  certainly  probable  in  itself,  and  it  becomes  more 
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so  when  we  consider  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Herodotu«,  that 
the  stones  of  which  tlie  pyramids  are  constructed  were  hewn  amid 
the  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  oi  the  Aile,  and,  consequently,  in 
the  very  territory  which  Israel  occupied.  Though  the  making  of 
bricks  is  particularly  spec  ificd,  we,  at  the  same  time,  learn  from 
Mcjses  that  this  was  only  a  part  of  their  labours,  (Exod.  i.  14.) 
and  liewing  of  stones  may  \vell  have  been  anotlit  r.  At  all  events, 
we  should  agree  with  Dr.  Cluikc  in  ai>signing  llie  brick  pyramid  of 
Hillahoun  to  them,  if  it  were  not  for  the  consideration  that  Moses, 
who  specifies  tbeit  building  for  Pharaoh '  the  treasure  cities,  Pithom 
and  Raamses/  would  hardly  have  omitted  to  notice  an  edifice  so 
burdensome  in  the  construction  and  so  renowned  when  finished,  as 
even  a  single  pyramid  must  have  been. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  find  no  reason  for  depriving  Cheops, 
Cephrenes,  and  Mycenius  of  the  wicked  renown  of  having  raised 
the  useless  and  oppressive  piles  which  bear  their  name ;  and  though 
it  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  first  pyramids  were  erected,*  and 
whether  some  of  them  may  be  or  may  not  be  the  work  of  the 
Israelites,  it  is  utterly  unlikely  that  any  of  them  were  raised  by  this 
people  on  their  own  account,  or  in  houour  of  the  Patriarch 
Joseph. 

After  all,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dive  into  so  remote  an  antiquity 
in  order  to  account  for  the  dilapidated  slate  of  the  great  pyramid, 
when  we  hav'e  good  reason  to  refer  its  violation  to  the  Cahph  Al- 
maimoun  in  the  ninth  century  after  Christ.  This  statement  indeed, 
which  the  best  Arabic  historiam  agree  in,  Dr.  Clarke,  who  lays  so 
much  stress  on  Arabic  traditioti,  regards  as  a  fable.  His  reasons 
are,  first,  that  the  pyramid  was  open  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Secondly,  that  Almaimoun  could  not  have  attempted  it  at  the  only 
place  where  entrance  was  possible,  without  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  than  he  was  likely  to  possess,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  closed  till  then.  To  the  first,  we  reply,  Uiat  Strabo 
doubtless  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  interior  of  the  pyramid 
was  accessible,  but  under  very  different  circumstances  from  those 
of  its  present  dilapidated  entrance*  '  In  the  middle  of  the  sides/ 
he  tells  us,  '  is  a  sione  which  may  be  taken  out,  and,  when  this  is 
removed,  a  tunnel  which  leads  to  the  coffin,  &c/  It  is  plain  from 
fills  account  that  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  side  on  which  the 
entrance  is  was  furnished  with  the  same  flights  of  stone  as  the  other 
three,  and  that,  one  of  the  stones  being  removed,  the  secret  of 


•  Dr.  Clarke  supposes  Her  jcL  tus  to  have  fixed  on  Moeris  as  the^«t  builder  of  pyrn- 
aids.  But  Herodotus  only  says,  that  Mueris  '  built  pyramids/  not  that  he  Jint  raised 
cdlficet  of  the  kiiid>^£uterpe,  '§  101.  It  is  iin  possible  to  compare  Heradotot  with  Ubmam 
fragiueiits  of  Mtnetho  which  yvt  remaiq,  withont  oblerviag  U»  diferenoe  m  frvour  of 
the  former.  ■ 
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which  was,  probably,  with  the  priestt,  the  passage  was  di3a>veied; 
and,  as  he  does  not  say,  *  in  otie  of  the  sides/  but  h  (u^io  icm$  rm 
irXeupMv,  it  may  be  conjectured,  either  that  there  are  other  entrances 
as  yet  concealed  in  the  remaining  three  tidesr-^r^  which  is  more 
likely,  that  Strabo,  who  does  not  say  that  he  hiuibelf  had  entered 
the  sepulchre,  did  not  know  in  zehich  side  the  moveable  stone  was, 
and,  therefore,  expresses  himself  thus  ambiguously. — But,  if  the 
knowledge  of  the  particular  stone  which  was  moveable,  or  the  means 
of  removing  it  were  lost,  as  they  well  might  be,  in  the  lapse  of  time 
And  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  religion,  it  is  far  from  improbable  that 
^hnatmoun  might  endeavour  to  open  this  celebrated  tomb,  and  that 
tlir  present  cntnince  was  hcA\  n  by  his  labourers,  who  may  also  be 
supposed  to  have  dislodged  King  Cheops  from  his  granite  chanjber. 
Kor  is  It  incredible  that  such  u  general  knowledge  of  the  proper 
pla(  e  in  wiiirb  to  begin  their  labours  might  bo  obtained  in  the  time 
of  this  Caliph,  as  woidd  enable  him,  with  some  previous  search, 
(for  the  openers  of  tlie  pyramid  appear  to  have  begun  tou  lu^ii,)  to 
discover  the  only  practi(  al)le  access  to  the  interior.  For  this  the 
account  of  Strabo  woiilci  be,  in  fact,  sufficient;  and  as  Altiianuouii 
ivas  a  lover  of  learning,  and  patronized  tianslatioiis  from  the  CJjeek, 
he  is,  perhaps,  the  most  likely  of  all  the  Arab  princes,  even  during 
the  time  of  their  greatest  renown,  to  attempt  the  exploring  of  an 
tficient  monument,  or  to  have  persons  about  him  who  were  ac^ 
quainted  with  Strabo's  volume.  It  would  be  but  reasonable  to  exr 
pect  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  decorated  with  many  fabulous 
circumstances  by  the  Arabic  historians ;  but  the  event  is,  in  itself, 
far  from  unlikely,  and,  if  it  were  altogether  untrue,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  such  a  fable  could  have  originated. 

An  account  is  given,  at  some  length,  of  the  maimer  hi  which  our 
travellers  first  received  intelligence  of  the  trilinguar  tablet  of  Ro^ 
setta  and  that  magnificent  sarcophagus  which  lays  claim  to  the 
honour  of  having  contained  the  body  of  Alexander.  The  same 
subject  is  renewed  afterwards,  while  giving  an  account  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  we  can  readily  participate  in  the  natural  and  laudable 
exultation  with  which  Dr.  Clarke  describes  the  nnavailinpr  artifices 
and  remonstrances  of  Mt  lu  u,  and  the  disinterested  zeal  and  mduslry 
which  he  iiiniself  exerted  in  securing  these  precious  relics  of  .anti- 
quity to  the  public  collection  of  liis  country. 

Alexandria  had  capitulated  while  our  uiiilior  was  at  Cairo:  but 
when  he  arrived  in  the  English  camp,  on  the  lOtli  of  September,  the 
French  were  still  in  the  town,  whicii  they  were  little  less  in»p  ttient 
to  leave  than  the  initoi tunate  inli  ibitants  were  to  «!;et  rid  of  tlit m. 
They  huii  piaclised  heic  tlie  fcianie  oppression,  and  displaycni  the 
same  avarice  and  cruelty  which  the  soldiers  of  Buonaparte *s  school 
have  every  wh^re  indulged.   They  had  carried  their  cruelty  to 
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their  Turkish  prisoners  to  the  severest  extremities,  '  making  them 
work,  like  iiurses,  at  their  mills,  and  in  drawing  water/  Some  of 
these  nnfortunate  wretclies  Dr.  Clarke  met  w  ith,  on  his  first  en- 
trance into  the  city,  who  had  been  liberated  that  mormng  from 
their  d«n<!;eon,  and  who  '  were  endeavouring,  literally,  to  cravU 
towards  UiLir  camp.'  * 

*  The  legs  of  these  poor  creatures,  swollen  to  a  size  tliat  was  truly 
fiorrible,  were  covered  with  large  ulcers,  and  their  eves  were  terrible 
from  inflamuiation.  Some,  too  weak  to  advance,  had  ialien  on  die  sand, 
where  they  were  exposed  to  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun.  Immedi- 
ittely  on  seeing  us  they  uttercfl  such  moans  that  might  have  pierced  the 
hearts  of  their  cruel  oppressors.  I'hey  begged  for  water,  but  we  had 
none  to  give  them ;  for,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  our  object,  we  had 
neglected  to  supply  ourselves  with  provisions.  We  succeeded,  but  not 
without  difficulty,  in  prevailing  on  some  Arabs  to  take  care  of  them 
until  relief  11  )ul J  be  obtained.'  '  We  luui  ufierwards  the  happiness  of 
hearing  that  t!iry  reached  the  Turkisli  camp.' — p.  '2-^1. 

Of  these  unfortunate  capti\  i  s  it  was  calculated  that  upwards  of 
forty  perished  every  day  fiuiii  tiie  miseries  to  which  their  con- 
querors exposed  them.  After  these  tiiilhs,  which  Dr.  Clarke  has 
told  honestly  and  with  all  the  iiuiii^nation  of  a  humane  and  virtuous 
mind,  it  is  amusing  to  find  iiuw  much  the  civilities  which  he  him-  ~ 
self  received  from  the  officers  and  learned  men  of  tlie  1  renc  h  army 
liave  induced  bim  to  qualify  his  censures;  to  speak  of  '  the  nrba-> 
nity  which  it  chftraeteristic  of  die  French  people  even  towards 
their  enemies,' — p.  27 7>  and  to  distinguish  between  Frenchmen  in 
general  and  *  the  sample  which  their  aroay  in  Egypt  afforded/ — 
p.  243.  Unhappily  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  conduct  of 
Menou's  army  in  Egypt  did  not  differ  from  that  of  Mas^ena's 
Portugal;  and  Hamburgh  and  Tarragona  have  as  dismal  a  story  to 
teil  as  was  told  by  the  merchants  of  Alexandria.  Still,  however, 
M'e  would  not  be  mistaken*  It  is  not  on  the  national  character  of 
Frenchmen,  but  on  the  system  of  wickedness  and  violence  which 
began  with  Buonaparte,  and  we  trust  has  ended  with  him,  that  we 
would  fling  the  blame  of  these  accumulated  and  successive  horrors ; 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  are  no  otherwise  guilty  than  as  they 
suffered  their  vanity  to  blind  them  to  tliese  rrimes,  and  endured,  in 
their  leaders,  a  conduct  which  was  at  variance  with  the  ancient  and 
habitual  feelings  of  their  nation,  nnd  our  common  nature.  It  is 
well,  however,  that  tiiLse  things  bhoiiKl  Ite  remembered, — not  in  re- 
proach to  those  who  were,  m  no  snmll  degree,  fellow^  sutieicrs  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  as  a  warning  to  them  and  to  ourscivt  s 
against  those  who,  after  indulging  in  every  excess  of  lawdess  pride 
'  and  cruelty,  have  beg;un  at  length,  in  theii  adversity,  to  speak  of  na- 
Uuual  faith,  of  peace,  of  fieedoui^  and  humanity.  . 
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Dr.  Clarke  deduces  from  the  decay  of  the  obelisks  at  Alexandria, 
and  from  similar  appearances  on  other  ancient  buildings,— a  fact 
well  wurllivlhe  notice  of  tliose  uho  are  concerned  ui  the  erection 

ml 

of  national  monuments,- — that  granite,  namely,  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  its  feldspar  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  is  less  calco* 
lated  for  works  of  duration  than  pure  homogeneous  marble,  or  even 
than  common  limestone.  Of  the  latter  we  have  such  abundance  in 
this  country,  tliat  there  is  every  reason  for  preferring  it  to  the  more 
costly  materials^  as  well  as  to  the  more  beautiful,  but  fitr  less  dura* 
ble  sandstone,  employed  in  most  of  our  iitiest  buildings. 

Of  the  two  obelisks  known  by  the  name  of  Cleopatra's  Needles, 
one  only  is  now  standing.  A  subscription  u  as  raised  bv  several 
officers  of  our  afmy  and  navy  to  remove  to  Great  Britain  its  fallen 
companion,  which,  as  it  now  lies  on  the  sand,  measures  seven  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  sixty-si&  fi^et  in  length.  Lord  Cavan  pre- 
sided in  this  undertaking,  which  was  worthy  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  would,  probabK^  have  been  attended  with  complete  success, 
bad  not,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  sailors  of  our  fleet  been 
forbidden  to  assist  in  the  labour. 

Dr.  Clarke  <rives  some  probable  leasons  why  the  emperor  named 
in  the  inscription  on  the  hnse  of  Pompcy's  Pillar  is  not,  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  Diocletian  but  Hatlrian,  and  attempts  also  to  prove 
that  this  magnificent  monument  was  really  erected  to  the  unfortu- 
nate general  whose  name  tradition  has  assigned  to  it.  The  Arabs, 
it  seems,  call  it  die  ruins  of  *  Julius  Ciesai's  Palace.'  But  Julius 
Ciesar  is  said  by  Appian  to  have  really  built  a  monument  over  the 
place  where  Pompey's  head  was  buried,  in  the  suburbs  df  Alex^^^ 
andria,  which  was  afterwards  destr^ed  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
durii^  their  revolt  under  Trajan.  Further,  we  learn  from  Ijucao 
and  Valerius  Maximus,  that  the  head  of  Pompey  was  enclosed 
in  an  urn*  But  it  was  sometimes  the  practice  of  the  Romans 
to  place  their  cinerary  urns  in  conspicuous  and  lofty  situations. 
Therefore  the  mimumml  built  by  Caesar  to  Nemesis,  in  memory 
of  Pompey's  murder,  was  the  /»t7/ar  in  question,  which  having  been 
overturned  by  the  Jews,  was  reinstated  by  Hadrian,  of  whom  we 
learn,  on  good  authority,  that  he  repaired  the  monument  formerly 
raised  to  Pompey.  This  is  really  a  plausible  structure  of  hypothe- 
sis; but  the  worst  is  that  Appian,  as  referred  to  by  Dr.  Clarke 
himself,  does  Mot  describe  Pompey's  monument  as  a  pillar,  but  as 
a  chapel,  shrine,  or  i^acred  inclomrey  (re/x-svoj,)  and  as  having  beeu 
destroyed  by  the  Jews  to  supply  the  *  necessities  of  war.'  But 
iu  no  necessities  of  war  could  a  pillar  of  this  kind  be  useful ; 
so  that,  it  is  apparent,  the  testimony  of  Appian  is  decisive  against 
the  notion  that  this  pillar  was  raised  by  Julius  Ccbsar  to  Pom- 
pey's memory,  wkik  the  new  name  of '  Pompey's  Pillar,'  given 
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it  by  we  know  not  whoniy  and  known  to  the  Franks  only,  is  by 
lar  too  weak  to  build  any  hypothesis  on  its  foundation,  and  was, 
in  all  probability,  as  vaguely  assigned  to  this  monument  by  the 
travellers  of  the  sii^teenth  century,  as  the  name  of  Cleopatra  was 
given  to  the  obelisks,  and  to  the  creek  which  is  called  her  *  bath/ 
,  With  the  Arabs  all  the  Caesars  are  identified  with  Julius,  as  all  the 
Pharaohs  are  with  the  adversary  of  Moses;  so  that  his  name  being 
assigned  to  it  by  their  tradition  is  a  circumstance  of  no  moment 
whatever.  And  the  inscription  itself,  wliich  remains  on  its  base,  is 
decisive  of  the  fact  that  it  was  erected,  as  it  now  stands,  in  honour 
not  of  Pompey,  but  of  Diocletian  or  Hadrian.  The  unfortunate 
Roman  general  has,  tlicii,  as  little  claim  to  ihis  pillnr  as  Joseph  to 
the  Great  Pyramid;  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  tlie  manner  in  which 
its  base  is  supported,  there  are  many  circinnstances  which  lead  us 
to  suspect  that  this  fouiulaiHJu  is  the  work  ol  later  and  less  skilful 
hands  than  those  which  caivt  d  the  shaft  and  capital.  Nor  have  we 
forgot  nhai  has  entirely,  to  all  appearance,  escaped  Dr.  Clarke's 
memory, — his  own  conjectures  among  the  ruins  of  Alexandria 
Troas,  and  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  a  pillar  of  similar  dimen- 
sions, lying  prostrate  among  the  other  works  of  the  same  great 
monarch  who  founded  the  capital  of  Macedonian  Egypt.  If  we 
conceive  Alexander  to  have  been  the  founder^  and  one  of  the  late<^ 
Roman  emperors  |fae  restorer  of  this  SnjA-n,  we  shall  hav^  formed^ 
perhaps,  a  more  probable  conjecture  than  if  we  still  adhere  to  t|(f 
notion  that  it  relates  to  the  unfortunate  rival  of  Julius. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  catacombs  of  Alexandria,  the  most  ex* 
tensive  in  all  Egypt,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  world^  should  have  at<* 
tracted,  comparativeiy^^Uttle  attention  from  the  numerous  travellers 
who  have  visited  this  rained  metropolis.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  among 
the  tombs  is  always  at  home,  has  been,  perhaps,  the  first  who  has 
done  sufficient  justice  to  the  regularity  of  their  plan,  the  chaste  and 
awful  simplicity  of  then  oniatnents,  and  the  long  and  gloomy 
arcades  of  this  subterranean  city  of  death  and  silence.  Twelve 
large  halls,  besides  mnny  smaller  apartnunis,  surrounded  with 
places  adapted  to  rective  bodies  in  a  recumbent  posture,  are  dis- 
posed in  a  form  not  very  dissimilar  from  the  ancient  symbol  of  the 
trident,  and  conclude  with  a  circular  sanctuary  covered  \\\\\\  a  sim- 
ple doiiif,  which  is  hewn,  like  all  the  rest,  in  the  solid  rock.  In 
this  part  ot  the  excavation  au  onuimenl  appears  which  Colonel 
Squire  took  for  a  crescent,  but  which  Dr.  Clarke  more  probably 
apprehended  to  be  the  winged  globe,  which,  according  to  Macro* 
bius^  was  the  Egyptian  symbol  of  Serapis,  the  Lord  of  the  dead. 

The  occurrence, however,  of  this  single  hieroglyphic,  appropriate 
to  any  cemetery,  and  as  likely  to  be  employed  by  the  Ptolemies  as 
by  the  original  possessors  of  the  land|  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  fif 
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1^  regard  these  extensive  excavations  as  vestiges  of  an  antiquity 
greater  tliiin  that  of  Alexander,  and  as  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  city  of  Racotisi,  Racotis  was  not  a  ciVy.  It  is  called  by 
Stepbanus  *  a  small  towfif  and  by  Strabo  merely  '  a  village*  It 
vras  buiit  by  the  Egyptian  kings  as  a  fortress  to  shutout  the  Greeks 
from  that  noble  harbour  of  which  their  own  superstitious  hatred  of 
commence  prevented  their  making  use,  and  was  possessed  not  by 
any  respectable  caste  of  Egyptians,  but  by  a  colony  of  those 
graziers  whom  their  religion  regarded  as  unclean.  There  was, 
indeed,  an  ancient  chapel  here,  dedicated  to  Isis  and  Serapis;  but 
we  have  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  this  was  hewn  in 
the  rock,  and  it  is  utlcrly  improbable  that  a  paltry  fishing  town 
should  be  a'loi  ncd  with  a  series  of  sepulchres  superitM-  to  tlie  royal 
caves  of  Thebes,  and  which  evidently  required  the  labour  of  a  nu- 
merous population,  and  the  patronage  of  a  residont  monarch.  As 
little  claim  has  Dr.  Clarke's  circular  crypt  to  the  appropriate  title  of 
Serapfcum,  which  last  named  building  was  not  a  tm'e,  but  a  magni- 
ficent structure  raised  on  au  artificial  mound, — on  the  site,  indeed, 
oi  tilt  aucitiiL  €ha{>ei  of  Racotiii,  but  lu  a  different  quarter  of  the 
suburbs  from  the  Necropolis, 

Serapis,  no  less  than  Apis,  was  regarded  by  some  early  Christian 
writers  as  a  symbol  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph.  Dp.  Clarke^  though 
he  in  (his  place  agrees  with  Jablonski  and  Macrobius  in  explaining 
both  the  one  and  the  other  to  be  the  sun,  distinguished  by  his  residence 

the  winter  and  summer  signs  of  the  zodiac,  is  yet  unwillhig  to 
abandon  his  former  hypothesis,  which  be  vainly  endeavours  to 
reconcile  with  the  physico-theology  of  his  allies  by  the  assertion 
(hat,  '  if  the  sun  in  Hades  was  called  Serapis,  Joseph,  havii^  de- 
scended thither^  and  being  **  even  as  the  sun/*  acconling  to  a  style 
of  deification  which  was  invariable  in  Egypt,  would  receive  the 
name  of  Serapis,  after  the  same  manner  in  which  the  name  of 
Vulcan,  father  of  the  sun,  was,  so  many  ages  after,  applied  to 
Ptolemy  by  the  priests  of  Egypt/- — p.  284,  '285. 

Jf  going  into  J  lades  made  Joseph  *  even  as  the  sun,*  it  must  be 
owned  that  this  planet  nuist  have  been  extremely  multiplied  in 
Egypt,  l^ut,  first,  to  say  that  Joseph,  after  his  decease,  was  identi' 
fied  with  the  God  Serapis,  (as  it  implies  that  Serapis  was  already 
known  and  honoured,)  is  something  very  diflerent  from  what  Dr. 
Clarke  had  previously  maintained,  that  *  the  worship  of  Serapis' 
derived  '  its  origin  from  the  death  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph/ — Nor, 
secondly,  fliongh  our  author  tells  us  that  this  style  of  deification,  (the 
identifying,  namely,  a  deceased  hero  with  one  of  their  ancient  divi- 
nities,) was  ^invariable  in  Egypt,*  has  he  produced  any  instance  in 
which  such  posthumous  flattery  has  been  adopted  in  Egypt  or  any 
other  country.    The  most  which  the  idolatrous  servUity  of  the 
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ancients  arrived  at,  and  it  was  more  than  the  Egyptians  can  be  ever 
shewn  lo  have  done,  was  to  add  their  heroes  to  the  synod  ot  the  elder 
immortftls,  or  to  turn  them  into  a  um  ttar.  They  did  not  dream 
that  •any  t>f  the  ailcient  Gods  evacuated  his  rohes,  his  throne,  bia 
iHinie  and  existence,  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  new  comer.  If 
Augustus  had  become  Jupiter,  how  could  they  have  got  rid  of  the 
oW  son  of  Saturn  ? — If  Joseph  were  changed  into  the  Sun,  what 
liecarae  of  the  former  luminary }  But  to  celebrate  a  monarch,  as 
resenihling  Vulcan  in  wisdom,  or  the  Sun  in  extent  of  empire, — or, 
in  the  language  of  flattery,  to  assign  him  a  celestial  origin,  is  very 
far  from  apjslying  to  him  *  the  name  of  Vulcan  or  of  the  Sun,'  and 
this  is  all  which  is  done  for  Ptolemy  in  the  trilinguar  inscription  of 
Roselta. 

Both  Gibbon  and  Dr.  Clarke  have  singularly  mistaken  the  tenour 
of  the  story  told  by  Tacitus  and  others,  ^vhic^l  supposes  the  famous 
image  of  the  Alexandrian  Serapis  to  have  been  imported  by  PtoIe!)»y 
from  Pontus.  That  story,  whether  true  or  false,  is  bv  no  means 
inconsistent  with  the  Egyptian  derivation  of  the  name,  or  \Mtli  the 
honours  paid,  from  a  very  enrly  age,  to  their  Deity  in  Aleni[)his. 
Ptolemy  dreamed  that  a  tigure  adorned  uitli  particular  symbols  ap- 
peared to  him.  An  image  resetnblinu;  his  dream  uas  found  in  Pou- 
tus,  and,  uhen  brought  into  Egypt,  svas  recognized  by  tiie  priests  as 
the  proper  and  orthodox  representation  of  their  God  Serapis.  It 
was  not,  then,  the  introduction  of  a  new  Dtityy  but  of  a  new  and 
miraculous  image  of  a  well-known  God ;  and,  though  the  former 
night  have  shocked  the  prejudices  of  the  Egyptians,  the  latter  had 
no&ing  in  it  which  cbuld  oiFend  them*  The  whole  has  extremely 
the  air  of  some  well  known  legends  in  the  Romish  churchy  and  was, 
probably*  contrivefl  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  an  air  of  wonder 
and  mystery  over  the  magnificent  temple,  by  which  Ptolemy 
thought  to  transmit  his  own  name  to  posterity.  If  it  were  neces*" 
sary  to  suppose  such  an  image  was  really  found  in  Sinope,  or  that 
Ptolemy  had  not  first  sent  it  there  to  enhance  the  miracle,  it  would 
be  easy  to  conclude  that  this  trading  city  had,  at  some  unknown 
period,  imported  an  Egyptian  idol;  or  that  this  deity  had  been 
'  derived  to  them  from  the  colony  w  hich  Sesostris  left  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood during  his  celebrated  expedition. 

With  this  visit  to  Alexandria  our  author's  African  travels  con- 
cluded. A  Turkish  frigate  then  lying  in  the  roads  was  ordered  by 
the  Capudan  Paslia  to  convev  him  to  Constantniople,  and  the 
Mohammedan  admiral  vainly  attempted,  ihioiigh  his  interest,  to 
obtam  an  entrance  for  his  fii  et  into  the  haubour  of  Alexandria  be- 
fore the  city  was  linallv  evacuated  by  the  French.  This  manauvre 
was  evidently  intended  to  obtain  the  plunder  of  the  city  for  his 
Galeongies^  and  waa,  wilii  great  propriety,  met  by  a  posiLive  re-' 
«  M  4  fusal^ 
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lusal,  which  did  not,  however,  produce,  as  our  tra? ellers  expcctodj^ 
a  recal  of  the  mandate  for  their  passage.  The  base  treachery  of 
the  Capudan  Pasha  towards  the  Mameluke  Beys^,  which  took 
place  soon  after  Dr.  Clarke  left  Alexandria,  is  detailed  in  a  note 
from  the  valuable  manuscript  of  the  lamented  Colonel  Squire,  lis 
circiinistances  arc  generally  known.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  ihe  villainy  of  the  transaction;  but,  we  confess,  we  cannot 
understand  on  what  principles  of  common  sense,  or  sound  feelings 
Dr.  Clarke  can  say  that '  none  of  the  real  or  supposed  massacres  of 
Buonaparte  can  be  said  to  have  equalled  this  in  treachery  or  atro^ 

.  city.* — p.  293,  note. 

Now,  what  was  the  real  extent  of  the  Pasha's  crime?  He  in- 
vited the  Be^s  to  visit  him ;  lie  endeavoured  to  kidnap  them  on^ 
board  his  ship ; — they  naturally  resisted,  and,  in  the  scuffle  which 
followed,  not^  as  it  appears,  from  any  previous  design  to  assasnnate 

^  them,  three  of  the  eight  persons  concerned  were  killed^  and  two 
drowned  in  their  attempt  to  escape,  while  >inother  was  severely 
'wounded«   We  say  there  was  no  previous  design  to  assassinate,  be^ 
cause  the  two  who  surrendered  were  not  injured  at  all,  and  the 
wounded  man  was  taken  care  of.  It  was  crime  enough,  no  doub^ 
to  lay  so  treacherous  a  scheme  in  order  to  make  them  prisoners  and 
send  them  to  Constantinople;  and  the  person  who  contrived, it  was 
guilty,  in  foro  cgnscientis,  of  the  bloodshed  which  followed.  But 
their  death  was  not  the  thing  intended,  nor  any  tiling  more  than 
Buonaparte  himself,  with,  at  least,  equal  treachery,  accomplished  in 
the  forcible  abduction  of  Ferdinand  VII.  to  Fontainebleau.  But 
what  is  this  to  Buonaparte's  massacre  at  Jaffa?   We  conclude  Dr. 
Clarke  is  nt  last  convinced  that  this  is  something  more  than  a  fable, 
since  Buonaparte  himself  acknowledges  it.    But  at  Jaffa,  Buona* 
parte,  in  cold  blood,  not  in  an  incidental  affray,  prenieditatedly,  and 
as  a  part  of  his  regular  plan,  not  in  attempting  to  carry  a  different 
plan  into  execution,  destroyed  by  military  execution  not  Jive ^  but* 
according  to  his  own  statement,  five  hundred;  and,  if  Sir  Iiobert 
Wilson's  inforniaLioa  spoke  truth,  y/te  thousand  human  beings,  of 
whom  many  must  have  been,  at  least,  as  brave  and  virtuous,  and  of 
whom  all  were  endued  with  the  same  capacity  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
as  th^  Mamelukes  whom  Dr.  Clarke  deplores  so  deeply.  Bnonap- 
parte's  victims,  being  his  prisoners  and  unarmed,  were  as  absolutely 
tinder  his  protection  as  the  Beys  under  the  Capudan  Pasha,  and, 
«s  we  proved  in  a  late  Number,  had  done  no  more  to.  forfeit  that 
protection  than  the  unfortunate  rulers  of  Egypt.  We  do  not  blame 
Dr.  Clarke  for  expressing  his  feelings  strongly,  nor  for  feeling  a  due 
indignation  against  Turkish  treachery  and  bloodshed.    But  it  is  a 
fatal  effect  of  that  *  prestige'  which  Buonaparte  was  able  to  cast  ■ 
rpMud  his  crimes,  and  of  that  resolution  to  believe  notbii^  against 
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binif  which  party  feelings  have  prodaced  In  loo  many  of  Our 
cotintrymen,  that  an  able  man,  (like  Dr.  Clarke)  a  candid  and 
honest  man,  (for  such  he  evidently  is,)  and  a  humane  man,  (aseveiy 
part  of  his  viritings  shews  him  to  be,)  should  be  found,  at  the  fire* 

sent  day,  inclined  to  deal  so  unequal  a  measure  of  reprobation  to 
the  incidental  murderer  of  five,  and  to  the  cold*blooded  wholesale 
executioner  of  an  army.  We  gladly  turn  from  this  unaccountable 
obliquity  of  feeling,  and  accompany  Dr,  Clarke  on  board  the 
Turkish  frigate,  which  he  found  in  a  state  of  confusion  very  alarm- 
ing to  those  who  were  to  make  their  voyage  in  lier.  Tliey  were 
told  by  two  Hagusan  officers,  whom  ihey  found  in  the  ward^room, 
*  that  the  superannuated  captain  of  the  frigate  had  never  been  to  sea 
before  his  present  voyage;  that,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  had  espoused 
a  relation  of  the  Capudan  Pasha's,  and  obtained  iit  consequence  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  frigate ;  that  his  nephew,  a  young  man,  had  rather 
more  experience,  and  held  a  station  Mmilar  to  that  of  first-lieutenant  on 
board  one  of  our  ships.  All  the  business  of  steering  the  vessel  was  left 
to  the  two  Ragusans,  and  to  an  old  pilot  who  had  never  consulted  a 
chart  in  bis  life;  the  captain's  nephew  having  the  management  of  the 
crew,  and  the  care  of  the  rifT<yinor.  A  few  French  prisoners  were  kept  in 
irons,  reafly  to  be  sent  aloft  jn  r('iii:li  weather.  To  these  were  added,  a 
sturdy  buffoon,  who  mi^ht  be  coubjdercU  as  burlesquing  the  office  of 
boatswain;  it  was  hib  duty  to  keep  the  crew  in  good-huniuur  by  all 
sorts  of  tricks  and  jokes ;  to  promise,  and  sometimes  to  distribute, 
btfikikiikff  when  any  additional- hands  were  required  in  aid  of  the  French 
IBiBoneri  aloft,  and  when  the  Turkish  sailors  refused,  as  they  constantly 
to  venture  from  the  deck  ;  an  ideot,  held  sacred  as  a  saint»  and 
kept  onboard  for  good  luck ;  a  couple  of  dervishes;  an  auctioneer, 
employed  daily  in  hawking  commodities  for  sale  between  the  decks ;  an 
immense  ccincmirse  of  passengers,  from  all  parts  of  the  Levant ;  pil- 
grims upon  their  return  from  Mecca;  Tartars,  as  couriers ;  sixty  Ara- 
bian horses,  belonging  to  the  Capudan  Pasha,  with  their  Arab  grooms ; 
venders  of  coiTee  and  tobacco,  who  had  regular  shops  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ship  ; — and,  to  sum  up  the  whole,  a  couple  of  Enc* 
lish  travellers,  with  their  interpreter,  a  Greek,  who  was  continual^ 
crossing  himself  at  the  scene  of  confusion  he  witnessed.' — vol.  pOb 
308, 309. 

With  such  a  commander  and  such  a  crew,  the  voyage  was  not  to 
be  performed  without  adventures.    Their  inattention  to  the  signals 

of  the  fleet,  exposed  the?n,  very  early  in  their  course,  to  a  shot 
from  some  of  the  British  cruizers;  and  the  ancient  and  laudable 
custom  of  crowding  all  sail  in  uncertain  weafher,  procured  ihem 
the  \obs  of  their  foresail  before  the  French' pnsoiu  is  could  hv  un- 
fettered to  get  it  in.  These  mishaps  were  duly  imputed  by  the 
captain  to  the  presence  of  infidels  on  boards — their  advice^  ^hich 

* '  An  ttpntteaaawMiBg  to  in  EagU^^ 
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ftkey  (hoiiglit  fit  to  offer  during  a  gale  of  wmd^  excited  as  nmch  con* 
tempt  and  anger  in  their  bearded  Palimifiis  as  a  British  efiieer 
could  have  fek  if  a  landsman  were  to  instruct  Him  in  bis  duty;  and 
though  Dr.  Ckrke,  who  found  a  sextant  in  the  cabin,  was  able  to 
inform  them  of  that  which  they  before  knew  nothii^  of— die  latK 
tude  of  the  vessel  and  her  distance  from  Rhodes  and  Cyprus— 4w 
had  no  other  thanks  for  his  discovery  than  contemptuous  pity  for 
the  ^lovv  means  by  which  the  infidels  acquired  that  knowledge 
which  Mohammedans  possess  by  instinct.  After  all,  absurd  as  this 
appears,  the  Turkish  are  not  the  only  mariners  by  whom  the  use  of 
the  sextant  is  little  known  or  practised,  nor  is  the  Mediterranean 
the  only  sea  in  which  it  niny  be  neglected  with  impunity.  When 
5n?7ip  vears  ago  an  American  vessel  m  hs  condemned  as  i^n«;i)sh  at 
Co^M  iiliatrtii,  hecmi'^e  no  sextant  was  on  board,  and  hecniise  the 
Damsli  courls  would  iif  t  believe  that  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
was  practicable  vviiliout  Mich  an  aid,  all  the  other  American  captains 
in  the  harbour  came  forward  to  state,  that  the  instrument  was  with 
them  neither  necessary  nor  usual,  and  tliat  they  had  frequently 
made  the  passage  with  no  other  guide  than  the  compass  and  their 
reckoning  of  the  vessel's  course,  till  they  made  the  noi ih  of  Ire- 
land. Whether  British  merchant  vessels  are  better  provided^  is 
more  than  we  can  answer. 

The  first  iand  they  fell  in  with  were  the  mountains  of  Lycia, 
which  afforded  them  bj^  night  a  fine  specimen  of  the  same  natural 
phenomenon  of  meteoric  fires^  for  which^  as  was  noticed  in  the  laK 
volume,  the  coast  of  Samos  is  remarkable^  and  which  Dr.  darkc^J^ 
with  much  probability,  conjectures  to  have  given  lise^  in  the  present 
instance,  to  the  ancient  stoiy  of  the  flaming  mountain  Chiraaera.^ 
Thence,  coasting  Rhodes,  they  arrived,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
of!'  the  island  of  Cos,  where  our  travellers,  having  still  much  to  do 
in  Greece,  and  being  heartily  tired  of  the  Turkish  fr%ate,  took  ad* 
vantagf'  of  a  small  boat  which  was  engaged  to  convey  an  Egyptiao 
dervise  to  the  shore, — and  were,  a  second  time,  safely  landed  in 
the  town  of  Stanchio.  Here  they  found  a  new  Greek  bishop  just 
appointed  by  the  Porte,  whose  only  prosprcts  of  l  eimbursing  him- 
self for  the  money  which  that  conge  d'elire  had  cost  him,  were 
the  fees  of  his  office  a''  justice  of  the  peace,  a  situation  w'hich,  in 
these  islands,  the  bishops  usually  hold,  'lliey  received  a  visit 
from  their  old  friend  the  French  consul,  who  was  in  a  state  nearly 
approach i J ii;  to  l)Cgt;ary,  not  bavins;  received  a  single  sous  from  his 
governaieiiL  Hiuce  he  arrived  in  the  island, — and  in  whose  behalf 
Dr.  Clarke  made  a  fruitless  and,  it  must  be  owned,  an  unpromising 
appeal  to  the  pali  iuh^iii  and  puibi:s  ut  a  ship  full  of  Frent:li  officers 
who  touched  at  this  island  in  ^heir  passage  from  Eg}pt.  They* 
remained  four  days  iu  Stanchio^  during  which  time  they  copied 

some  . 
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some  iiiflcriptioii9,  two  of  which  are  of  a  very  singular  aiid  interat^ 
ing  character,  purporting  to  be  honours  paid  by  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rhodes,  to  the  filial  jpieCy  and  conjugal  *  benevolence'  of 
*  Suetonia  the  daughter  of  Cains*  aiid '  Anaxinsa  wife  of  CharmV'* 
lus/ 

'  What  an  exalted  idea/  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  *  do  these  records  con* 
vey  of  the  state  of  society,  in  a  country  where  the  private  virtties  of  the 
inhabitants  were  considered  as  public  benefits, — and  were  gratefully  and 
publicly  commemorated  by  the  senate  and  the  peoplj; ;  where  the  filial 

piety  and  the  ch;i;itity  of  its  women  were  thus  honoured  tind  rewarded  ! 
Even  amidst  the  depraved  state  of  public  morals,  in  the  modern  cities, 
were  these  virtues  ebtimated  at  as  high  a  pi  ice,  each  nation  would  haoe 
to  boast  of  an  AnaxiiHra  and  a  Suetonia  /' — p.  .325. 

This  is  virtuously  and  rU;qucntly  said,  and  we  lienrtlly  sympathize 
in  the  pr:iises  bestowed  on  these  worthy  Rhodian  ladies;  but  there 
are  some  circumstances  in  Dr.  Chirke's  culogium,  which  might 
excite,  perhaps,  a  smile  in  the  protane.  A  directly  contrary  infe- 
rence nijght  be  drawn  as  to  the  state  of  female  virtue  in  those 
countries  where  conimon  dutvand  common  cliaslitv  were  of  so  rare 
occurrence  as  to  be  rewarded  by  statues  and  trophies ;  and,  bad  as 
the  state  of  morals  may  be  in  these  degenerate  days,  it  is  rather  an 
unjust  aspersion  on  London  and  Paris,  to  ijisinuate  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  as  things  now  are,  can  boast  of  one  good  wife 
or  dutiful  daughter*  To  say  the  truths  we  are  ourselves  a  little 
si:eptical  as  to  3ip  utility  of  a  public  bonus  on  private  virtues;  nor 
do  we  think  that  the  most  exemplary  matrons  of  modem  times' 
would  .particularly  covet  the  renown  of  seeinp;  their  names  fastened 
up^  in  their  own  lifetime,  on  a  wall,  and  havmg  their  domestic  be- 
haviour subjected  to  the  scrutiny  and  praises  of  a  mayor  and  cor- 
poration. At  all  evenfs,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Bnglaud  is 
not  without  lis  institutions  iu  honour  of  conjugal  virtue,  and, 
though  the  Whichnor  ilitch  of  bacon  be  not  so  costly  to  the  donor 
9»  a  marble  tablet,  it  is  a  boon  full  as  likely  to  be  esteemed  by  a 
careful  housewife,  and  one  animated  by  a  due  share  of  benevolence 
towards  her  husband/ 

The  modern  laws  of  Cos  do  not  reward  female  chastity,  but  they 
discountenance,  in  a  very  singular  manner,  any  cruelty  in  females 
towards  their  admirers.  An  instance  occurred  while  our  travellers 
were  in  the  island,  in  which  the  fatal  termination  of  a  love-atilair 
occasioned  a  trial  for  what  the  Mohammedan  lawyers  describe  as 
'  homicide  by  au  intermediate  cause/    Tlie  case  was  as  foUows  >^ 

*  A  young  man,  desperately  in  love  with  a  girl  of  Stanchb,  aagetly 
sought  to  marry  her;  but  his  propo<i;ds  were  rejected.  In  consequence 
he  destroyed  himself  by  poison.  The  i'urkish  police  arrested  the  father 
(^f  the  obdurate  fair,  and  tried  him  for  culpable  homicide.      If  the 

accused,"- 
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accused,"  argued  they  with  becoming  gravity,  ^  ha4  not  bad  a  daughter, 

the  deceased  would  not  have  fallen  in  love  ;  consequently  he  would  not 
have  been  disappointed,  consequently  he  would  ;iot  have  swallowed 
poison,  consequently  he  would  not  have  died  : — but  he  (the  accused) 
tad  a  daughter,  and  the  deceased  had  fallen  in  love,"  &c.  &c.  Upon 
all  these  counts,  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  the  price  of  the  young  man's 
life  I  and  this,  being  fixed  at  the  sum  of  eighty  piastres,  was  accordingly 
ixacted/ — ^p.  332. 

Dr.  Clarke's  readers  will  recollect  an  application  of  the  same 
principle,  noticed  by  hini  in  his  second  volume,  where  the  people 
of  Samos  were  fined  because  a  Turkish  frigate  was  cast  away  on 
their  isUmd.  It  is,  after  all^  nothing  mcire  than  the  deodand  of  our 
own  common  law  carried  to  that  excess  which  mig^t  naturally  be 
expected  where  the  saipe  person  both  imposes  and  regulates  the 
amount  of  the  fine  by  which  he  is  himself  to,  profit. 

At  Stanchio  our  travellers  hired  a  small  half-decked  boat  witli 
laige  latteeu  sails,  to  cany  them  the  ren^ainder  of  their  tour  through 
the  islands.  It  was  the  property  of  a  poor  Casiot,  who  wi^h  two, 
young  men  his  nephews,  and  ahoy  his  great-nephew,  composed  the 
crew.  The  vessel  was  very  unpromising  in  its  appearance,  but 
the  Casiot  master,  though  very  old,  was  an  admirable  seaman,,  and 
gave  them  great  satbfaction  through  a  long,  and,  in  some  parts  of 
it,  .1  dangerous  voynge. 

They  passed  by  Lcriii  or  Leros,  renowned  in  ancient  times  for 
tlie  roguery  of  its  inhabitants ; — and,  October  9th,  entered  the  port 
of  Scala  in  the  island  of  Patmos.  Here  again  they  fell  in  with  a 
large  cargo  of  French  prisoners,  who  had  been  landed  on  the  island 
by  an  Algerine  captain,  who,  instead  ot  convejnig  them  to  1  ranee, 
had  already  attempted  several  suinminy  niethods,  by  poison  and 
otherwise,  of  getting  rid  of  his  passengers.  The  officers  sent  a 
petition  to  our  travellers,  stating  the  embarrassments  of  their  pre- 
sent situation ;  that  they  had  much  valuable  property  lying  on  the 
open  beach,  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  num^ous  pirates 
by  which  the  Archipelago  is  infested;  while  their  own  men  were 
in  a  state  of  constant  mutiny  and  drunketmess,  which,  no  less  than 
Aeir  want  of  arms,  prevented  their  resisting  an  attack. — It  is  grati- 
fying to  an  Englishman  to  find  that,  thus  circumstanced,  they  ap-.  ^ 
plied  for  assistance  to  his  countrymen,  and  still  more  so,  that 
assistance  was  not  withheld.  Our  travellers,  by  an  immediate 
application  to  the  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  procured 
them  a  safer  conveyance  than  the  vessel  of  the  rascally  Algerine, 
and,  by  their  interest  with  the  P'athers  of  the  Convent  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, obtained  permission  for  them  to  deposit  their  effects  within 
the  massive  walls  of  that  almost  impregnable  sanctuary.  The  visit 
which  our  travellers  made  to  obtain  tliis  indulgence,  will  be  memo- 
rable 
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ruble  in  ihc  literary  world,  inasmuch  as  among  the  dusty  and  tnoCh- 
eaten  heap  of  iiiuiiuyci  ipts  which  fill  the  convent  library,  thev  dis- 
covered and  purchased  the  noble  manuscript  of  Plato,  now  m  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  which  had  escaped  the  research  of 
Vill'  isoii,  as  well  as  the  Lexicon  of  Cyrill,  which  that  eminent 
critic  \idi\  seen  but  not  been  able  to  obtain.  A  longer  search  might 
probably  have  enriched  their  collection  still  further, — :and  the  monks 
were  perfectly  ready  to  sdl^  on  reasonable  terms,  what  they  consi- 
slered  as  rubbish  only.  But  our  travellers  were  warned  by  a  Greek 
officer  inthe  IWkish  army,  who  accompanied  them,  and  who,  as 
having  been  dragoman  to  Sir  Charles  HoUoway  during  his  mission, 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Riley,  and  the  character  of  an  Englisl^ 
man,  that  if  it  were  known  to  the  people  of  the  town  that  the 
monks  had  derived  any  gain  from  their  manuscripts,  the  conse« 
mience  would  be  a  very  heavy  avania  hid  on  the  monasteiy  by  the 
Capudan  Pasha.  They  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  be  content 
w  ith  such  acquisitions  as  Mr.  Riley  could  conceal  under  his  Turkish 
•  habit,  or  which  could  be  afterwards  smuggled  on  board  their  vessel 
tn  i  basket  of  bread. 

'  Just  as  we  had  concluded  this  bargain,  the  French  commissary' 
returned;  and  finding  us  busied  in  the  library,  afforded  an  aiQUsing spe- 
cimen of  the  sort  of  system  pursued  by  his  countrymen,  upon  such  occa- 
sions. **  Do  you  find,"  said  he,  "  any  thing  worth  your  notice,  among 
•all  tills  rubbish  ?"  We  answered,  that  tljere  were  many  things  we  would 
gladiy  jjurchase.  "  Purchase!"  he  added,  1  should  never  think  of  pur- 
chasing from  such  a  herd  of  swine :  if  I  saw  any  thing  I  roij^t  require, 
I  jshould,  without  ceremony,  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  say,  Amjoar/*^-^ 
pp.  350, 351. 

The  monks  preserve  with  considerable  care  the  original  charter 
of  their  house,  in  the  handwriting  of  Alexius  Gomnenns,  and  a 
magnificent  copyof  some  works  of  Gregory  of  Niajstoitzum— -(not  of 
Naxiauien^  as  Dr.  Clarke  carelessly  describes  him) — which  pur- 

£>rts  to  be*  the  calligraphy  of  the  same  imperial  penman.  Dr. 
tafke^  whose  repugnance  to  the  Greek  faith  almost  amounts  to 
imtipathy,  finds  in  this  place,  as  in  Russia,  sufficient  food  for  hia 
spleen,  in  the  grotto  where  St.  John  is  supposed  to  have  written 
the  Book  of  ReveiatioDs,  and  which,  as  might  be  expected,  bears 
no  signs  of  meridng  the  character  imputed  to  it, — in  the  ignorance 
of  the  monks* — and  even  in  the  slender  population  of  the  island. — 
He  quotes  with  much  satisfaction,  the  wise  sayinir  of  Sonnini,  that 
*  while  the  monasteries  swarm  with  sluorsranls,  the  iields  become 
deserts,  and  population  is  consequently  dmiinished.'— Now,  such 
a  dictum  as  this  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  be  praised  by 
a  member  of  the  same  university  winch  has  produced  Mr.  Malthas 
— «iDce  tb«ie  iM  nothing  more  cer tain  lo  political  economy  than  that 

supply 
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supply  always  follows  demand  as  far  as  it  can, — so  tbat^  unless  the 
sluggards  of  the  monastery  abstained  from  eating  as  well  as  work.- 
ing,  there  would  be  no  want  of  other  people  to  cultivate  the  fields 
for  them  in  enchange  for  their  money.  And  if  they  have  no  money, 
it  is  plain  they  must  either  starve  or  soon  cease  to  be  sluggards.-^ 
If  a  garrison  of  soldiers  were  in  Patmos,  the  increased  demand 
would  be  thought  a  strange  reason  for  neglecting  the  fields, — and  it 
is  mere  cant  to  .say,  that  the  presence  of  forty  or  fifty  monks  can 
make  the  rest  of  the  people  idle,  or  draw  off  a  niinous  proportion 
of  lahourei  s  from  the  soil.  The  peopleof  Patmos  are,  indeed,  by 
Dr.  Clarke's  own  statement,  as  active  and  Industrious  asj  the  rest 
of  their  countnuM  n. — ^This  rock  of  seven  Greek  miles  in  length, 
by  one  and  a  lialf  in  breadth,  has  twelve  small  merchant  vessels  of 
its  own,  which  trade  with  the  l^^uxiiie,  Italy,  and  Malta; — the  town 
is  cleanly  and  t^ourishing,  and  if  agriculture  is  ncglrrfed,  a  more 
hatistactory  reason  is  to  be  touiid  than  the  supposed  lutiuence  of  the 
liionks,  in  the  contauial  uicursious  ot  the  pirates.  In  a  place  where 
the  male  popuialiou  are  all  eithttr  tibhcrmen  or  sailors,  it  can  excite 
no  surprize  that  the  resident  population  should  be  chiefly  of  liie 
weaker  sex, — but  what  the  caloi/enf  or  the  superstition  of  the 
country  have  to  do  with  this,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  shew.  It  is 
equally  unfair  to  the  Grecian  character  to  say,  as  Dr.  Clarke  does 
immediaLely  after,  that  '  the  Greek  families  send  then  sons  to  be 
educated  in  Patmos,  by  a  set  of  monks  unable  to  read  their  own  or 
my  other  lauguage/^Mr.  Walpole's  nqte,  which  he  has  subjoined 
to  the  foot  of  page  346,  might  have  convinced  him  that  the  gjeneral 
ignorance  of  the  monks  of  Patmos,  has  been  perceived  by  the 
Ureeks  as  well  as  the  English,  inasmuch  as  it  has  mined  the  repu- 
tation of  their  once  flourishing  academy;  while  the  person  who  lias 
the  superintendence  of  the  few  boys  who  stiU  are  sent  there,  was 
certainly  able  to  readf  since  he  was  found  by  Mr.  Walpole  ri»ding 
Homer. — ^There  is  so  much  of  common-place  declamation  and  pre* 

.  judice  in  all  these  observations,  as  well  as  those  on  the  neighbouiv 
ing  island  of  Samos,  that  we  are  sorry  to  see  them  in  a  work  like 
that  of  Dr.  Clarke,   llie  Greeks  have  faults  and  follies  enough  of 

.  their  own  without  exaggeration — and  the  bad  effects  of  a  mcMoastic 
life  are  sufficiently  obvious  without  falling  into  the  absurd  inveci- 
tives  of  those  who  ascribe  the  effects  of  an  unsettled  government  to 
tlie  crimes  of  the  priesthood;  and  believe  that  Samos  is  become  a 
desert,  because  the  bishop  has  an  income  of  five  hundred  pounds 
a-year. — p.  S65. 

Our  travellers  left  Patmo!:^,  October  i5lh,  and  after  encountering 
a  violent  storm  of  wlucli  then-  pilot  had  in  vain  forewarned  them, 
since  their  eagerness  to  quit  the  island  mduced  them  to  give  little 
credit  to  his  forehodiugs,  were  ddLveninto  a  small  iiarhour  ou  the 
.       ;  coast 
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coast  of  Nazos,  whence,  on  the  17tb,  they  proceeded  to  the  pfin- 
cipal  town  and  .port  of  the  aame  name  wiui  the  island.  Several 
hoatiT  were  in  tlie  harbour,  drawn  np,  in  the  old  Homeric  fashion, 
with  their  prows  resting  on  the  beadi,  their  masts  struck,  with  a 
sail  over  them  to  form  a  kind  of  tent,  under  which  the  marineEs 
were  drinking  wine,  and  singing  to  the  melody  of  the  lyre  or  three- 
stringed  viol. — The  town  looks  well  from  sea,  but  within  is  dark, 
dirty,  and  irregular.  I'he  churches,  as  at  Patmos,  have  bells,  a 
privilege  which  the  Turks  seldom  accord  to  their  Greek  subjects. 
Naxos  having  no  anchorage  for  large  vessels,  is  happily  free  from 
the  visits  of  the  Capudan  Pasha,  and  is  inhabited  by  many  of  the 
descendants  of  the  best  Greek  families,  from  whom,  as  well  as  the 
Latin  archbishop,  our  travellers  received  much  hospitality,  Tlie 
soli  is  barren — but  the  citrons  grow  to  an  enormous  size.  Sonie 
which  were  lying  on  the  shore,  ready  for  exportation  to  Constan- 
Jtinopie,  were  as  large  as  a  man  s  liead,  but  consisting  chiefly  of 
'  rind,  which  is  made  into  a  green  sweetmeat.  With  the  exception 
of  a  tenjple  of  Bacchus,  of  which  little  but  the  portal  remains, — 
an  uuluiished  colossal  statue  of  the  same  divinity,  which  our  travel- 
lers dki  lioL  see,  auii  a  few  very  unihlcj  esting  inscriptions,  Naxos 
contains  nothing  remarkable  but  its  minerals,  it  supplies  all  Eu- 
rope with  emery, — and  Dr.  Clarke  conjectures  that  future  travel- 
lers who  ^all  have  more  leisure  than  he  enjoyed,  may  possibly 
detect  in  its  rocks  some  specimens  of  oriental  sapphire  and  ruby*. 
From  Naxos  they  visited  Paros  and  Antiparos.  The  first  of 
these  islands  is  better  cultivated  Uian  Naxos,  and  abounds  with 
olive  plantations,  the  frait  of  which  constitutes  the  principal  and 
favourite  food  of  the  inhabitants*  '  Oh !'  said  the  young  peasant 
who  was  Dr.  Clarke's  guide  to  the  marble  quarries,  *  Oh,  how  we 
feast  at  my  father's,  when  olives  first  come  into  season  !'  On  the 
beautiful  marble  for  which  Pams  is  celebrated,  Dr.  Clarke 
descants  with  the  zeal  of  a  connoisseur,  and  the  science  of  a  gjeolo^ 
gist.  He  should  not,  ho\veverp  have  assumed  as  a  notorious  fact, 
that  the  Belvedere  Apollo  is  formed  of  this  material,  since  Mengs 
has  made  it,  at  least,  doubtful,  whether  that  matchless  monument 
be  not  from  the  quarries  of  Carrara. 

In  a  conspicuous  part  of  tlie  principal  quarry  o(  Paros,  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  Siitims,  surroLin(icd  by  many  other  hgures,  of  ordinary 
execution,  but  curious  inasumch  as  the  fiuLn  e  of  Silenus  is  noticed 
by  Pliny  as  a  lusus  naturae  discovered  ni  bplitlini?  tiie  rock,  and 
onlv  si>  far  assisted  by  the  chissel  as  such  aec  itieulal  resemblances 
coumioniy  are.  The  French  have  mnre  ihaa  once  endeavoured  to 
remove  it,  but,  perceivin«j  that  it  \vould  separate  in  tw  u  parts,  if 
they  pcisisted,  ouuig  to  a  iii>3Uie  m  the  stone,  they  had  the  good 
taste  to  ubauduu  the  undertaking.    Below  is  aa  inscription  pur- 

/      •  porting 
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porting  that  two  persons  named  Adamas  and  Odrjses,  dedicated  the 
sculpture  to  the  Nymphs.  On  these  JSU/niphs,  Dr.  Clarke  starts 
m  most  whimsical  hypothesis,  in  supposing  them  to  be,  not  the 
■portive  deities  to  whom  the  woods,  the  mountains,  the  sea  and 
nvers  were  given  in  custody, — but  merely  mortal  females^ — the  gt'r/i 
of  Naxos.  He  translates  yu/x^«t^, '  to  the  /asses/  dnd,  to  prove  that 
the  word  means '  unmarried  women,'  he  refers  to  Diodorus  Siculusi 
Bib.  L.  iti.  but  without  naming  the  chapter.  We  can  assure  our 
readers,  however,  that  they  may  save  themaekes  the  trouble  of 
aearching  for  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Diodorus.  All  he  says,  in 
dial  passage  (L.  iii.  c.  59^)  which  only  is  to  Dr»  Clarke's  pur* 
pose,  is,  not  that  the  name  of  Nymphs  could  mean  '  unmarried 
women/  or  women  in  general,  but  that  the  Deified  Daughters  of 
Atlas  were  called  Nymphs  by  the  Greeks,  because,  (according  to 
that  mythological  pedigree  of  the  gods  which  derived  them  all 
from  a  certain  imaginary  paradise  on  the  Western  ocean,)  the  name 
of  Nymphs  was  common  to  the  female  inhabitants  of  that  jiartU 
cvlar  region  where  the  blessed  dwelt.  But  it  is  really  amazing, 
and  shews  the  danirer  of  thnt  passion  for  discoveries  with  which 
Dr.  Clarke  is  ammated,  unless  ballasted  by  a  double  portion  of 
accuracy, — that  an  experienced  antiquary  should  suffer  hunself  to 
forget  that  all  caves  were  accounted  the  idvourite  residences  and 
sanctuaries  of  those  supernatural  ladies,  to  see  whom  was  usually 
fatal, — and  of  whom,  in  this  and  many  other  respects,  our  Faines 
are  the  natural  successors.  To  these,  the  usual  companions  of 
Pan,  of  Bacchus,  and  Silenus,  the  cave  of  Paros,  as.weil  as  those 
of  Vary  and  Corycus,  would  be  with  great  propriety  dedicated,— 
and  this,  and  not  Dr.  Clarke's  jovial  translation,  is  the  natural  and 
true  meaning  of  the  inscription. — Antiparos,  with  its  marvellous 
grotto,  has  been  described  by  many;  but  Dr.  Clarke  was  able  to 
examine  it,with  the  eyes  of  a  philosopher,  in  which  capacity  he  is 
much  happier  than  in  his  quotations  from  Diodorus.  We  have* 
liowever,  too  little  time  to  follow  his  steps  with  more  than  a  rapid 
glaiice. — From  Paros  he  went  to  Syra,  the  ancient  Syros,  the 
native  country  of  their  Greek  servant,  of  whose  reception  a  most 
.  interesting  account  is  given ; — from  Syros  to  Gyarus,  well  known 
as  a  place  of  banishment  under  the  Roman  empire,  now,  as  in  all 
Mies^  nearly  uninhabited,  and  proverbially  barren  and  desolate.—* 
While  on  this  last  isle,  they  narrowly  escaped  being  pillaged  by  a 
large  party  of  Hydriois,  who  are  as  bold  boatmen  and  pirates  as 
they  are  adventuroas  merchants,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  pass 
the  iEgtean  in  all  weathers,  in  long  open  canoes,  wit fi  thirty  or 
forty  rowers,  tlie  accurate  i  t  j)r(sentatives  of  the  ancient  iiburnus. 
Gyarus  is  now  called  Jura. — Hence  they  visited  Ceos,  now  called 
Zia,  a  veiy  interesting isiandj  where  they  were  received  with  much 
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boepitality,  and  where  the  niins  of  loulis,  as  ^et  but  little  explored^ 

Frooiise  i^aluable  returns  to  the  curiosity  of  some  future  traveller, 
t  was  in  loulis,  if  Dr/ Clarke  was  rightly  iuformed  by  the  Zians^ 
that  the  celebrated  and  important  marble  now  preserved  at  Oxford, 
was  found,  which  is  usually  though  erroneously  known  by  this 
tianie  of  the  Parie/zi  Chronicie,  Fi  otn  Zia,  our  travellers  sailed, 
by  Macronisi,  to  the  promontory  of  Siminni,  of  which  the  antiqui- 
ties and  natural  scenery  have  been  often  tiescnbt  cl.  On  llie  pillars 
of  Minerva's  Temple,  many  names  were  written  of  persons  who 
had  visited  the  spot,  and,  in  this  tine  climate,  even  penciled-murks 
long  remain  unimpaired  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Among 
them  were  those  of  the  lamented  Tvveddeli  and  of  the  Hon.  Cup* 
tain  William  Paget. 

'  T  he  last  of  these,  a  ^[^Mlhuit  naval  officer,  n^nv  buried  at  Gibraltar, 
will  not  want  a  memorial  in  Greece.    His  luuiie  will  be  long  remem- 
bered, tor  the  coolness,  the  intrepidity^  and  the  humanity  which  he  dtji- 
played  when  comtDMnder  of  the  Hmmey^  a  iifty-guii  ship,  during  bis- 
oiefflorable  action  with  a  French  frigate.  La  SihyUe,  in  the  harbour  of 
Alycoiii.    The  French  officer  was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  one  with' 
whom  be  bad  lived  in  habits  of  friendship.   Captain  Paget  sent  a  boat  . 
to  him,  saying  he  was  sorry  t!iey  had  met  under  such  circumstances,  but 
that  he  must  desire  hun  to  surrender.    He  received  for  answer,  that  the 
CH{)tuin  of  La  Sibt/lle  well  knew  Captain  Facet's  force,*  and  that  he 
Would  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity.    The  Frenchman  hred  iirst^ 
aided  by  four  aif'med  vessels,  which  wefe  stationed  so  as  to  ralie  the 
Romney,   Captain  Paget  having  observed  that,  from  the  situation  of  his 
ship,  some  mischief  would  ensue  to  the  inhabitants  of  Myconi,  patiently 
sustained  this  powerful  attack  without  returning  a  single  shot,  until,  by 
getting  a  spring  upon  his  cable,  he  had  brought  the  Romncy  into  a  situa<- 
lion  where  the  cannon  rni^ht  play  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  town; 
then  be  gave  his  broadside)  with  three  cheers  from  his  crew.  The 
Frenchman  returned  the  salute;  and  a  warm  contest  ensued,  in  which 
the  It»mncy  was  ultimately  victonous.   The  history  of  this  action  is 
often  repeated  in  the  Archipelago,  although  it  has  not  been  recorded  \n, 
England  :  and  as  the  name  of  the  hero  appears  inscribed  w  ith  his  own 
hands  upon  the  conspicuous  pillars  of  Sunimn,  thrXTHAAI  AIA<!>AN£ir, 
visible  from  afar,  may  stand  as  lasting  a  mon  mnent  of  liis  fame,  as  the 
glorious  sepulchre  which  chance  rflV/assit^n  t"  the  memorv  of  Tweddell, 
when  iL  caused  him  to  be  buiicd  in  the  ieinple  of  Theseus.'f — pp. 
450,  451. 

October 


•  •  The  Roroncjr  was  short  of  her  compltiroent  by  sevrnty-five  men.' 

t  We  cannot  help  iiotlciog  Dr.  Clarke's  strAuge  I'otiduesa  fur  the  auxiliary  rerb.-^. 
We  find  it  in  the  |Mr^ht  Yoluoics,  pt  rhaps  a  domn  tinic^  biought  in  wiihottt  rbvjne  or 
iction.  We  hope  thar,  tvhen  Dr.  CUrke '  dotb*  pnblbh  a  new  editi6n,  be  will  viufp' 
many  of  thn?^  doa  and  di<is,  which  were  never  a  graceful  redundance  in  our  language, 
and,  now  tliat  they  are  perfectly  antiquated,  huve  the  mv»e.  effect  when  mingled  with 
hk  general  atyle,  m  &  t ja  wig  widi  half  boots  uid  pantatoona.  Ht  abo  emflojr* '  anti* 
xvu.  NOtXXXitx.  jr  •  ^naUKl/ 
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October  £9th,  they  di<;etTibarked  in  the  harbour  of  Piraeus,  now 
called  Porto  Lione,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Athens.  The  details 
of  bis  observations  in  a  place  which  has,  of  hite  years,  been  well 
known  anci  as  trt(|ueiitly  visited  as  Paris,  we  shall  hold  f  in^i  Ui  s 
excused  by  our  litiuts  from  enlarging  on.  In  some  respects  ni- 
deed,  this  part  of  his  work,  though  n\  i  itten  with  the  same  force  and 
good  taste  which  we  have  praised  m  his  accounts  of  other  ancient 
cities,  is  of  a  character  which  gives  us  real  pain,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  a  bitterness  uUvuys  apparent  in  speaking  of  Lord  Klgin  in  his 
pursuits  in  Greece,  which  since  this  question  has  been  fairly  sub- 
mitted to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  England,  very  few  will^ 
we  think,  be  fouiid  to  partake  ki  or  lo  justify.  Dr.  Clarke  himself 
has  indeed  reluctantly  admitted  a  fact  which  is,  in  itself,  a  very  con- 
siderable justification  of  the  conduct  which  he  so  much  reprobated, 
inasmuch  as  he  tells  us,  that '  the  sort  of  marble  which  was  used 
iur  the  Parthenon,  not  being  entirely  homogeneous,  is  characterized 
by  a  tendency  to  exfoliate  when  long  exposed  to  air  and  moiattire,' 
a  fact  of  which,  in  different  parts  of  this  volume,  he  givea  osore 
than  one  remarkable  instance.  It  is  true  he  urges  that  *  to  operate 
an  effect  of  this  nature  has  required  the  lapse  of  twenty-three  ceu- 
turies,*  and  that  he  laments  over  the  more  rapid  destruction  to 
which  these  relics  must  now  be  exposed,  *  under  the  influence  of  a 
climate  peculiarly  (jualitied  to  assist  their  progress  towards  de- 
struction :*  but,  he  will  not  easily  convince  a  candid  man  that  they 
are  more  likely  to  perish  when  protected  Irom  the  weather  and  all 
other  violence  in  Lo/idoHy  that  wlien  exposed  lo  weather  and  de^ 
predations  of  every  kind  in  Athens.  Nor  when  Dr.  Clarke  tells 
us  that  to  see  that  part  of  the  Panalhenaic  procession  which  yet 
remains  on  llic  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  is,  of  itself,  wortli  a  journey 
to  Athens,  can  we  help  feelin!^  a  very  contrary  emotion,  from 
that  with  which  he  is  inspired  towards  the  person  who  has  enabled 
us  to  examine  these  glorious  sculptures  without  the  difficulties  and 
expenses  of  such  a  voyage.  If,  indeed,  it  could  be  proved  that  tfa« 
climate  of  this  country  is  really  of  so  destructive  aji  efficacy  as  Dr. 
Clarke  supposes,  yet,  if  we  were  to  set  against  the  eventual  destruc* 
tion  of  ihe  monuments  themselves,  the  advantages  which  the  arts 
boUi  have  and  will  derive  from  thoic  being,  in  the  anean  time, 
cessibie  to  all;  we  should  hold  the  revival  of  Grecian  sculpture  ift 

quated/  not  in  its  true  aciiae  ol  '  obsolete,'  but  ntstcad  of  '  anck-ut.'  See  p.  44to. — 
But  the  strangest  pedantry  of  all  is  where,  instead  of  «  reference  to  Acts  xix.  V4,  is 
the  usual  manner,  lie  talks  of  •  the  history  of  the  Aetimtof  the  Aposiles!'  p.  477.— 
*  Fie,  fie!'  as  Sli  Hugh  Evans  would  s;ty,  'this  is  afl'ectations !' — Then  Dr.  Clarke 
describes  himself  as  liaving  '  nU  aUiul  providing'  a  thing,  p.  533, — and  many  other 
Strange  peculiarities  of  diction*  which  have  crept  on  the  auroor  during  the  progress  of 
his  work,  ibr  his  two  fint  Tolumes  were  fne  Jiron  tlwin*  We  hope  tbej  will  not  •tad^ 
by  Jiim. 

the 
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ihe  WMt  a  satisfactory  reuon  for  having  deprived  the  east  of  trca- 
wares  which  it  no  longer  understood,  or  any  otbarwue  appreciated 

than  as  children  value  baubles.  Nor  can  u  e  conceive  a  nobler  fate 
for  works,  which,  however  durable,  must  eventually  perish,  than  to 
perish  in  the  full  gaze  of  Europe,  and  in  the  service  of  that  art  of 
Mt'h'ich  they  are  the  most  brilliant  oruaiiH'nts, — leaviiijr  behind  them 
the  seeds  of  future  works,  pei'baps  not  iitferior  to  ilu mselves,  and 
havino:  been  the  instruments  of  conununu  ititig  tlic  arts  of  Greece 
to  that  nation  by  wiiom  her  language  and  her  spirit  have  been^  in 
every  age,  most  cultivated. 

It  is  a  well-known,  thou«;h  remarkable  fact,  that  from  tiie  date  of 
the  Venetian  siege,  iu  1  i04,  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  or  even 
the  seventeenth  century,  Athens  was  entirely  overlooked  by  the  few 
travelers  who  visited  the  east,  and  was  supposed  to  have  lost  at 
0Bce  its  ancient  name  and  all  vestiges  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  The 
aerit  of  first  calling  the.attentioa  of  Europe  to  its  splendid  ruins  is 

f'm  bydMUMller  to  Martin  Crustusy  in  bis  Epistohe  Familiares 
iirco-Orttcs ;  but  l»y*Dr,  Clarke  the  claims  of  a  certain  Guillet 
or  Guilleti^e  are  preferred,  who  visited  the  place  with  two  Italiant, 
two  Germans,  and  an  Englishman  named  Drelingston,  in  1670, 
and  .whose  publication  Dr.  Clarke  whimsically  describes  as  '  unas- 
snniiiig  although  very  diminutive/  We  did  not  know  before  tliait 
'diminutive'  volumes  were  generally  symptomatic  of  pride;  but 
we  would  willingly  acquiesce  in  the  coBveise  oi  the  proposition, — 
and  thank  our  author's  modesty  for  the  ponderous  bulk  of  those 
travels  which  have  afforded  us  so  much  amusement,  if  we  did  not 
fear  that  others  may  be  euconraired  to  display  their  meekness  in  the 
«anio  Mi:inner,  who  have  neilliur  ihe  siiiiie  powers  to  till  an  ample 
page,  nor  the  same  preiensions  to  engross  tlie  tune  of  the  public. 

In  Athens,  and  actively  employed  in  Lord  Elgin's  service,  Dr. 
Clarke  found  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  person  of  the  celebrated 
Don  Battista  Lusieri,  by  whose  kindness,  as  well  as  by  the  scaffolds 
and  ladders  with  whicii  the  Parthenon  was  llien  surrounded,  our 
travellers  were  enabled  to  examine  many  of  the  details  of  thai  glo* 
lioiia  edifice  more  accurately  than  either  Spon,  Stuart,  or  Chandler. 
It  is  remaifcabley  that  tfaouf^  Lusieri  admitted  the  ornamental  parts 
of  the  Atbeman  temple  to  be  of  uarifuUed  excellence,  be  still  pre* 
hnM  to  it  those  of  Psestum  and  E^na  in  the  essential  parts  of 
their  architectnre ;  and  professed  to  have  detected  in  the  Parthenon 
not  only  certain  superfluities  which  indicated  a  taste  in  some  mea« 
sure  degenerated  from  the  severe  purity  of  the  andeot  Doric,  but 
also  some  instances  in  which  the  Athenian  workmen  had  cheated 
Pericles,  and  where  8paces  had  been  filled  with  rubbish  and  loose 
stones,  which  iu  the  Postdonian  temples  are  of  solid  and  immove- 
able masonry J'or  our  own  parts/  says  Or*  Cfaurke^  with  far 
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more  feeluig,  if  not  with  equal  correctnesn, '  in  viewing  the  Par- 
thenon we  were  so  much  affected  by  its  solemn  appearance,  andao 
much  dazzled  by  its  general  splendour  and  tTiag^nifkence,  that  we 
nhoidd  never  have  ventured  to  this  critical  ejtamiuatioa  of  the  parti 
ton)  posing  it.'  /■ 

*  Often  as  it  has  been  dMsrrihed,  the  spectator  who  for  thv  firsr  time 
approaches  it  finds  that  nothing  he  has  read  can  give  any  idea  (1  the 
effect  produced  in  t>eholding  it.  Yet  was  there  once  found  m  England 
a  writer  of  eminence  in  bis  profession  as  an  architect,  who  recom* 
mended  the  study  of  Roman  antiquities  in  Italy  and  in  France,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  remains  of  Grecian  architecture  jn  Athens;  and  who, 
deciding  upon  the  works  of  Phidias,  Qallicrates,  and  Ictinus,  without 
ever  having  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  iheni  but  in  books  and 
prints,  ventured  to  maintain  that  the  Parthenon  was  not  ?o  consi<lerable 
an  edifice  the  rhurrh  of  $t.  Martin  in  London;  thereby  affording  a 
remarkable  proot  ot  the  inipobsibiiity  ot  obtaining  from  any  written  de- 
scription, or  even  from  ei^mved  representation,  an/  adequate  idea  of 
the  buildings  of  antient  Oniece;  compared  with  whose  stupendous 
^orks,  the  puny  efforts  of  modem  art  are  but  aa  the  labours  of 
ehildren.'— vol.  iii.  pp.488,  489* 

A  whimsical  instance  of  Dr.  Clerka's  peeuliar  inaMier  of  ndini 
an  illlistration  to  death,  appears  p.  501,  where»  after,  with  greet 
gond  taste  and  judgment,  producing  the  hawthorn  which  has  vege- 
tated for  many  ages  in  the  vaults  of  Calder  castle  as  a  parallel  io^ 
'Stance  to  the  sacred  olive  tree  in  the  temple  of  the  Nymph  Pan^ 
drosus,  he  siilijoins  the  important  information  that  *  the  first  toast 
after  dinner  in  a  Welsh  mansion  is,  jrenerally,  the  chief  beam  oj'  the 
h6i(  'e.'  Docs  he  suppose  that  Celtic  rafters,  more  fortunnte  than  tht 
sceptre  ot  Agnmemnon,  bear  leaves  and  biossotns  after  their  sepa* 
ration  from  the  tree,  or  does  he  aspire  to  imitate  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Aircaslle,  who  explains  th«  natural  history  of  the  elephant  in  Pic- 
cadilly, by  the  fact  that  his  keeper  was  a  one-handed  VVelchman  ? 

Ol  the  temple  Theseus,  the  pnyx,  the  aieopagus,  and  the 
magnificent  Corinthian  pillars  formerly  belonging  to  lludrian's 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  very  striking  descriptions  are  given. 
By  the  simple  fact  llmt  the  ilissus  has  been  divided  into  many 
small  channels  for  the  mills  and  gardens  near  the  city,  be  accounts 
for  its  present  stream,  and  justifies  the  ancients  limn  the  chaige  of 
exaggeration  in  the  descriptions  which  they  have  left  of  ite  abnn* 
dance.  In  the  Stadium  of  Herodes  Atticus,  his  researches  were 
able  to  discover  or  his  lively  fancy  to  supply  those  vestiges  of 
ancient  grandeur  which  other  inquirers  have  sought  for  in  vain« 
He  gives  us,  according  to  his  ustul  custom,  two  panoramic  de* 
scriptions  of  the  prospects  from  Mounts  Anchesmns  and  Hymettus, 
and  with  a  singular  biBnevolence  professes  to  teach  the  student  to 
make  the  ktter-for  himself,  with  three  boiAs  to  represent  the  hi]l% 
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and  SR  pebbiM  for  the  prtncipttl  objects  contamed  within  Ae  am 
'«if  Atlioa.  With  all  this,  his  descriptioD  it  the  fullest  and,  in  many 
laspects,  the  best,  as  it  isceftainly  the  most  eloquent  which  has  yet 
appeared  of  this  delightful  country,  a^d  M*e  can  easily  forgive  his 
impetuosity  and  occasional  puerilities  for  the  many  good  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  which  are  apparent  in  all  his  pages. 

After  a  perilous  adventure  m  the  public  baths  of  Athens,  which 
were  appropriated  during  certain  hours  for  the  reception  of  females, 
and  where  Dr.  Clarke,  in  ignorance  of  this  circumstance,  found 
himself  unawares  m  a  situation  as  extraordinary,  and  which  might 
have  been  as  fatal  as  that  of  Artceon,  our  travellers  embarked, 
on  the  titth  of  November,  ni  theii  liulc  Casiot  bark,  on  a  voyus;e  to 
Epidaurus.  They  were  accompanied  as  far  a^  iEgina  by  their 
friend  Lusieri,  and  a  young  artist  named  Theodore,  a  Calmuck  by 
nation,  but  who  had  highly  distinguished  himself  at  Rome,  and 
who  now  at  Athens,  *  like  another  Euphanor,  rivalled  all  which  the 
fine  arts  had  produced,  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to 
their  birth  and  maturity.'  At  iEgina,  which  they  supposed,  though, 
as  afterwards  appeared,  widiout  sufficient  reason,  to  have  been  ex* 
banted  by  the  researches  of  Chandler;  they  only  stayed  long 
cnoi^  to  land  the  two  artists,  and  to  obtain  a  pilots  such  as  he 
m,  who,  after  much  blundering  and  some  danger^  carried  them 
not  to  Epidaurus,  but  to  a  small  port  named  Epiada,  the  Epiryatha 
of  Chandler.  Here,  however,  they  thought  it  best,  when  once  well 
aabore,  to  proceed  no  farther  with  such  a  guide,  and  dismissed 
their  old  Casiot  captain,  whom  tbej  made  thoroughly  happy  with> 
the  present  of  a  silver  coffee-cup,  over  and  above  his  pecuniaiy 
lecompense. 

From  Epiada  their  first  intention  was  to  proceed  to  Epidaurus 
on  horseback.  An  intellicff^nt  Greek,  however,  with  whojT^  they 
fell  in  nt  the  former  place,  advised  them,  in  preference,  to  lto  to  Li- 
gurio,  wliere  the  temple  of  Esculapius,  whom  he  called  *A/rx/va7rio$-, 
was  still  to  be  imperfectly  traced.  "^Die  ccamtrv  of  the  Morea  they 
found  singularly  beautiful,  and  ihe  white  dresses  aii;!  reed  pipes  of 
the  shepherds  completely  carried  back  the  fancv  to  the  days  of  pas- 
toral poetry.  The  Ligurians  anmscd  them  \m\\\  many  legendary 
stories  ot  Asclapios,  considering  him  as  a  great  king  who  had  ones 
reigned  in  Epidauria. — In  their  own  town  are  no  antiquities,  and 
the  coins  wfaicb  they  offered  lor  sale  were  not  amique  but  Veue* 
Inn.  The  ruins  are  at  Hieron,  now  pronounced  Jero,-  about  an 
hour's  distance,  yet  even  here,  the  remains  of  a  small  theatre  are  the 
Mt  intaiesting  feature;  and  our  travetlers  picked  .up  no  greater 
curiosity  than  a  fine  young  wolf-dog  of  the  true  ancient  breed. 

At  Nauplia,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  house 
of  the  English  Cousul,  they  anived  at  the  same  time  with  the 
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Torki^  Bulletin^  which,  nearly  a. quarter  of  a  year  after  the  event, 
announced  to  the  subjects  of  the  empire  the  expuUioD  oC  tba 
French  infidels,  *  forsaken  of  God/  from  Misr,  by  '  the  troops 
belonging  to  the  Sublime  Porte  of  Solid  Glory.'  All  the  mention 
of  the  English  was  in  a  postscript,  stating  that  *  the  English  Djovvrs 
had  urted  friendlv  on  the  ()ccasir)n/  The  news  was  received  with 
the  usual  rejoicings,  among  whicli  was  a  dam  *;  \n  ith  swords  and 
bucklers,  (our  English  JMorris,)  which  Dr.  Clarke,  wiih  some  pro- 
bability, regards  as,  in  PeloponoesuSi  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Pyr- 
rhic dance. 

Nauplia  consists  of  an  iicropohs  on  a  high  rock,  with  a  lower 
town,  and  is  situated  on  a  plain  well  calculated  to  repay  the  labours 
of  aL:i  icuhure.  In  all  these  circumstances  it  agrees  witli  Athens, 
Aigos,  and  Corinth;  but  each  of  these  places,  as  well  as  Nauplia, 
6iBen  from  the  offaer^  if  we  believe  Dr.  Clarke,  in  certain  peculiar 
characteristics, — the  first  being  adapted  to  a  religious  sanctuary, — 
the  second  to  a  regal  residence, — ine  third  to  «  mUHary  capital,^ 
and  Nauplia  to  be  the  emporium  of  Greece.  In  this,  it  is  pretty 
evident,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fancy;  but  we  should  not  quarrel 
with  his  distinctions  if  he  did  not  add  that  *  m  every  part  of  Greec* 
there  is  something  naturally  appropriate  to  the  genius  and  bisiorfof 
the  place.'  Now  if  he  means  that  the  hiitoty  of  tlM.citieaeone* 
sponds  with  these  particular  natural  features,  he  is  certainly  father 
unfortunate  in  his  instances,  since  Argos  and  Nauplia  were,  dariag 
the  most  brilliant  days  of  Greece,  neither  remarkable  for  metropo- 
litan nor  commercial  eminence ;  and  Corinth,  nolwi(hstunding  its 
impregnable  situation,  was  chieBy  celebrated  as  a  peaceful  and 
tradintj;  n  public.  Nauplia  lias,  however,  since  the  days  of  the 
Venetians,  enjoyed  a  consideraljle  trade  m  oil,  wine,  and  aponges, 
bTit  is  now  once  more  fallen  into  (if  t  av, — in  part  from  the  ravn'^es 
of  the  plague,  but  still  more,  as  we  t  on<  eive,  iroin  the  superior 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  islatids  of  H  vdra  and  Spezzia.  Even 
when  no  plague  is  there  it  is  uiihealtliy,  and  iiere,  and,  indeed,  all 
through  the  Morea,  a  stock  of  Peruvian  bark,  or  of  the  arsenic  ague 
drops^  is  necessary  to  every  traveller. 

0r.  Clarke  found  gipsies  in  Nauplia,  at  which  he  is  surprized,— « 
inasmuch  as '  these  wanderers  first  enteied  Europe  frooi  ue  North 
of  India  so  hrtely  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,'  and 
*  their  whole  tribe,  at  the  first,  did  not  exceed  half  a  millioii/  We 
can  see  but  little  reason  for  this  surprize,  nnce  they  are  found  in 
great  numbers  all  over  Spain — a  region  far  more  remote  from  thA 
original  track  of  their  eaMgratkm  than  Greece.  The  exact  tin^e  of 
their  having  entered  Europe  is  not,  we  believe,  so  well  ascertained 
as  Dr.  Clarke  seems  to  imi^ne,  and  so  far  from  the  Morea  beitig 
'  the  ultimate  of  their  jouraey  to  the  acaitb,  shiob  their  first  enu^ 
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gmdmi/  we  koow  that  they  are  found,  in  considerable  numbers,  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Pefsk.  Jt  is  probable,  indeed,  that  tbeir 
proj^rejis  to  the  west  was  not  through  Tartary,  but  through  mora 
south^rii  re<?io!is;  that  instead  of  Asia  Minor  rcceivinsr  thein  from 
Greece,  a  (hi  ectlv  contrary  process  took  place;  that  their  principal 
seat  v%  as  tor  a  considerable  time  in  Sinjar  in  Mesopotamia,  \\  fien<  e 
their  name  of  Tchinganeli  is,  af^parentlv,  derived,  and  where  llie 
Jezideans,  a  people:  of  singular  habits  and  religion,  still,  possibly^ 
sire  tlieir  descenriaiiu. 

i  ioiu  ISaupiia  Dr.  Chirkc  visited  the  ruins  of  Tyrins,  which 
perplexing  remains,  the  oldest  and,  m  iiiauy  respects,  the  most  re- 
markable in  Greece,  afibrd  him  ample  scope  for  speculatiou,  ami 
for  tbi  development  of  certain  hypotheses,  of  wfaicli  we  have  had, 
m  aiaay  parts  of  his  works,  some  awful  prognostications.  In  the 
&st  place,  having  deddad  in  no  very  dear  language,  tbat, '  by  wham" 
tatver  Uoty  were  built,  they  are,  decididfif,  of  Egyptian  origin;'  he, 
accondly,  appreheods  lhat  they  are  00/  Egyptian  but  Celtic.  Tben^ 
having  assumed,  as  certain,  what  is  one  of  the  most  doubtful  ques- 
tions  hi  antiquity,*— that  Stonehmge  was  buUt  by  the  Cdts,— 4ie 
]Mroceeds  to  shew  that  the  CelU  must  have  been  PhamcianHf  be* 
cause  Stonehenge  has  all  the  marks  of  a  Phttmeian  building. 
Then,  by  the  help  of  Pezron,  he  proves  that  these  saiDe  Celts  were 
n^t  PhceiHeians  but  FkrygianSf  being  the  same  with  the  Ct/ciopes, 
who  came  out  of  the  regions  of  Upper  Asia,  some  years  before  tlic 
death  of  the  Pafriari  h  Abraham,  and  whose  frontal  eye  he  ac- 
counts tor  by  a  reference  to  a  piece  of  armour,  which  wc  nrver 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with,  a  Ct'ltiv  Ae/iwe/,*  and,  to  crown 
the  whole,  deduces  the  origm  of  Cyclopean  or  Celtic  architecture 
from  the  raves  of  India,  many  of  which  are,  as  he  supposes,  '  the 
archet\  pt  of  the  ruins  of  Persepolts,  the  sepulchres  of  Syria  and 
Asia  Mjiior,  &c. 

Unturtuuately  wc  know,  from  a  comparison  of  what  littlei?  knowu 
concerning  the  Phoenician  language,  that  this  nation  was  iitither 
Celtic  nor  anywise  connected  with  the  Indo-European  family. 
We  know  that  no  bnUdivg  has  been  found  in  Pfamnicia,  or  on  tha 
eastetii  side  of  the  Medtterranean,  which  in  any  other  manner  re^ 
Minbies  SlooebeBfe  then  as  one  massive  fnece  of  work  must  resem- 
ble another.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  certainly  very  possible,  that  the 
primkhe  popuktion  of  Greece  was  Ceitic,  k  must  still  he  very  un- 
certain whether  they  were  the  founders  of  Tyrins;  and,  if  tht 
Cj^hpi$  were  rcaUy  Celts,  and  not^  as  my  be  suspected,  those 


•  The  niott  ancient  arromits  df  the  Cehic  nation  describe  them  without  any  defensive 
armour  at  ali,  except  their  bucklers.  The  helmets  with  froiitul  apertures,  to  which,  w^ 
coiiceiire.  Dr.  Clarke  dladei,  were  frequent  occurrence  among  the  Grecian  and  6«f&tc 
MtM,  bat  nemi  that  ire  hint  hcatd  of,  used  by  the  Gmb  or  Cliabri  - 
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Ogres,  Gins,  and  Goblins,  (to  whom,  in  all  countries,  the  vulgar 
ascribe  Uie  erection  of  works  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  which,  to 
the  eyes  of  ignoi  auce,  appear  to  have  required  supernatural  strength,) 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  already  settled  in  Gieece  betore  the 
time  ussi^:^!ied  by  Pezron  for  their  emigration.  We  have  htlle  in- 
clination to  eiilLi  mlo  u  controversy  in  winch  more  absurdities  have 
been  uttered  than  in  any  other  which  has  been  started  umon^ 
modern  scholars;  but  we  cannot  help  observing  that  the  whole  of 
Dr.  Clarke's  argument  depends  on  similarities  of  architecture,  in 
which  all  nations  must  agree  at  a  certain  period  of  their  civUiaitkNi 
or  barbarism,  and  for  which  there  is  no  more  necessity  for  nsppoe^ 
sng  a  common  origin,  than  there  was  for  Dr.  Clarke's  sendii^  the 
Crusaders  into  Phrygia  to  learn  the  art  of  building  chimneys*  As 
we  know,  however,  that  Danans  brought  an  Bgyptian  colony  into 
this  neighbourhood,  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  assign  to  these 
relics  an  Egyptian  than  a  Celtic  founder,  in  which  case  we  are  per* 
fectly  willing  to  allow  that  they  may  have  been  cojnes  horn  Mem- 
phis  or  Thebes. 

At  Argos  Dr,  Clarke  obtained  from  the  English  Consul  some 
beautiful  terra  cotta  vases,  which  were  taken  from  the  neighbour- 
ing tombs.    These  va?es  sometimes  contain  little  gilded  repre- 
sentations of  fruit  and  tiowers,  which  our  author  very  strangely 
fancies  to  be  '  ilie  supper  for  Hecate,'  mentioned  in  many  ancient 
writers,  and  which  he  still  more  strangely  illustrates,  from  '  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Dialog lu  s  of  Luciau,'  where  Mercury  is  asked  by 
Charon  what  he  carries  in  the  satchel,  zvith  which  we  see  him  so 
ojten  represeuied,  and  he  answers,  *  Lupines,  so  please  you,  and  a 
supper  for  Hecate.^    Now,  first,  it  is  not  Mercury y  but  Memppus, 
of  whom  Cliaioii  asks  the  question:  Mertun/s  wallet,  ther<tlore, 
•has  nothing  to  do  witli  the  affair.    Secondly,  Menippus  does  not 
aay  *  a  supper  for  Hecate,'  but  '  Hecate  s  supper,*  jyis  ^EaJmis  v* 
ttimfw,   rurtiier,.  we  know  from  the '  Cataplus'  of  the  same  author 
that  *  Hecate's  supper'  was  not  what  was  harM  with  Memppus, 
1>ut  the  dunghill  diet  which  he  had  eaiem  just  before  his  dMth^ 
And,  lastly,  there  is  no  mention  iu  any  ancient  author  of  offerings  to 
Hecate  at  funerals,  (the  honeyed  cake  being  intended  for  CerbenOf) 
nor  that  she  recinved  any  sacrifices  eicept  the  broken  victuals 
wliicb  were  exposed,  in  her  honour,  every  month,  where  four  roads 
aiet.    Nor  were  the  relics  of  the  funeral  feast  buried  with  the  per- 
son, but  laid  on  the  top  of  his  tomb.    With  all  these  inaccuracies, 
which,  in  Dr.  Clarke,  proceed  not  from  ignorance,  but  hurry  aud 
love  of  paradox,  his  observations  on  the  votive  offerings  found  in 
tombs  are  extremely  curious  and  interesting,  and,  therefore,  the 
Jnore  deserve  rorrf  ction  in  points  where  his  mistakes  are  important. 
The  anti^uitit^s  of  Argos  are  not  very  numerous,   l^he  most 
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curious,  perhaps,  is  the  oracular  shrine,  of  which  the  secret  pas- 
sage is  now  laid  open,  termitiatiivj;  beliind  the  altar,  niiH  nffordingan 
excellent  station  whence  a  priest  might,  unseen,  deliver  tlie  respon«?e 
of  ^ns  Deity.  In  his  visit  to  Mycenye  Dr.  Clarke  takes  occaiiion  to 
expose  the  error  of  those  wiio  believe  ail  buildings  of  brick  or 
terra  colta  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  independence  of  Greece, 
and  he  gives  some  very  probable  reabons  for  supposing  that  the 
singular  vault,  \o  wliich  most  modem  travelers  have  given  the  name 
of  *  tlie  Treasury  Aueus/  is,  in  fact,  the  same  edifice  which 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  have  described  ua  the  tomb  oj  Agamein-' 
non. 

The  poor  inbabltiiili  of  Nemea,  now  called  Colonim  from  the  '  - 
pillars  which  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  ancient  Temple  of 
iofHtefy  complained  bitterly  of  Turkish  oppresnon. 

*  The  owner  of  the  hut  told  us  that  each  male  is  compelled  to  pay  a 
tax  of  seventy  piastres;  that  for  himself,  having  three  tons,  they  de* 
nanded  of  him  an  annual  payment  of  two  hundrad  and  eighty  piastres, 
besides  other  contributioos;  that  he  toiled  incessantly  with  his  children 
to  gain  enough  to  satisfy  their  demands,  but  found  himself  unable,  after 
all  his  endeavours.  Having  said  this  the  poor  man  shed  tears;  asking 
•  us  if  the  time  would  ever  arrive  when  Greece  might  be  delivered  from 
the  MahomeLan  tyranny  :  and  adding,  **  If  we  had  but  u  leader,  we 
should  flock  together  by  tliousands,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  Turkish 
dominion."' — p.  7l6. 

Sicyoii,  now  called  Basilico,  tliough  overlooked  by  Chandler, 
pos^ie^se^i  some  interesting  relics  of  antiquity,  and  the  beautiful 
plain  between  this  city  and  Corinth  still  retains  its  ancient  fertility. 

At  Corinth  little  is  to  be  seen  except  the  remains  of  a  temple 
which  former  travellers  have  variously  supposed  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Juno,  or  to  have  been  the  Sisyphaeum  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  but  which  Dr.  Clarke  apprehends  to  have  been  in  honour 
of  Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus,  Its  style^  however^  which  is  a  veiy 
cluinsy  Doric,  is  decisive  i^ainst  its  being  a  Roman  work,  since 
no  uAstance  can  be  found  so  late  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  which 
these  proportions  were  adopted  by  that  people,  and  we  still  con- 
ceive that  the  Bunaean  Juno  has  the  best  claim  to  the  edifice.  The 
acropolis  is  still  fortified,  and  might,  with  very  few  adscititious 
aids,  be  rendered  little  less  impregnable  than  Gibraltar.  The 
isthmus  Dr.  Clarke  supposes  to  have  been  originally  overflowed 
by  the  sea,  which  he  j^rounds  on  the  name  of  Pelops*  Island,  an» 
ciently  given  to  the  Worea,  on  the  mythological  fable  which  as- 
signed the  isthmus  to  Neptune,  and,  as  he  tells  us,  on  the  opinion 
of  the  ancients  concerning  it.  We  fear  the  name  of  island  %vas 
loo  vaguely  applied  lu  old  times,  to  induce  us  to  lav  any  strength 
on  the  hrst  of  tht^se  arguments.  .  The  second  may  h^ve  originated 
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in  many  circumstances  l)cside«?  that  to  which  our  author  ascribes  it; 
and  that  the  anrieiUs  iiad  any  such  opuiioii  respecUu*^  the  isthmus 
we  liave  not  hnax  able  to  lin(l,  though  we  have  found  that  Pausa- 
nias  sa}s  the  direct  contrary.  Those,  indeed,  who  examine,  not 
Dr.  Clarke's  watch-paper  plan,  but  the  larger  map  of  Chandler, 
will  be  soon  convinced  that  this  rocky  neck  of  ground  has  never, 
since  the  general  deluge,  been  subject  to  the  waves,  against  which 
Mount  Oneius  most  alwaya  have  been  a  very  sufficient  barrier. 
But,  though  Dr.  Ciarfce'a  fondnesa  for  ja  mythological  allegory  has, 
in  tbia  respect,  blinded  him  to  the  natural  objects  befoie  faAait-«'4ie 
has  made  admirable  use  of  his  eyes  in  detecting  the  ruins  of  ffaci 
Isthmian  town,  and  those  relics  of  the  ancient  stadium  of  which 
Chandler  had  rashly  denied  the  existence.  This  is,  indeed^  our 
author's  peculiar  praise,  and  it  is  no  small  one,  that  though  he 
aome^mes  fancies  more  than  he  finds,  he  leaves  nothing  unfound 
for  want  of  acute  and  careful  investigation,  and  has  carried  with 
him  every  where  an  eye  peculiarly  quick  in  detecting,  and  a  curio" 
sity  unwearied  in  exploring  what  elder  travellers,  following  each 
other's  track,  have  passed  by  with  indifference  or  inattention. 

The  road  from  ('orinth  to  Megara  has  still  the  same  bad  repu- 
tation as  in  the  time  of  the  robber  Sciron;  so  much  so  that  our 
travellers  could  not  prevail  on  their  Tchochodar  to  nccotn j)niiy 
them,  as  he  preferred  the  dangers  of  the  sea  to  the  protection  of 
the  Albanian  peas;intry  who  are  the  guides  over  these  mountains. 
Of  that  simple  and  hardy  race,  whose  ;i|)|)e:i  ranee,  houses,  and 
manners  struck  Dr.  Clarke  as  they  did  Loid  liyron,  with  their  re- 
semblance to  the  mouutaiiieer*  of  Scotland,  our  author  is,  like 
Chandler,  high  in  his  praises.  They  were,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
better  pleas«l  with  the  travellers  for  not  being  accompanied  by  a 
Turk,  and  the  journey  was  made  in  perfect  harmony,  along  a  nar- 
now  track  carried  over  precipices  still  crowned  with  those  pine 
woods  for  which  they  have  been  cekbnted  ever  since  the  days  of 
Sinis*  • 

Megara  has  no  antiquities  worthy  notice,  but  a  few  hours  more 
conducted  our  travellers  to  Eleusis,  the  scene  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
greatest  exploit,  the  removal  of  his  celebrated  Ceres.  When  a 
man  haa  laboured  with  so  much  diligence  and  such  exemplary  dis« 
mserestednese  to  enrich  the  public  collection  of  his  university  with 
the  most  remarkable  statue  in  the  world,  it  would  be  a  very  nil-* 
grateful  task  to  attempt  to  derogate  from  the  value  of  his  offering, 
or  to  insist  on  the  doubts  which  may  still  be  reasonably  entertained 
whether  the  statue  of  Ceres  was  likely  to  be  placed  'u  it/iuut  the 
preciiK  ts  of  her  temple,  or  whether  a  mass  of  more  than  two  tons 
of  solid  marble  was  likelv  to  have  been  removed  from  ils  orifjinal 
shrine,  even  wheti  that  shnue  was  laid  in  rums.  The  statue  lu 
*  ^  question. 
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qvttftiwd,  hy  whatever  name  we  arc  to  call  it,  is,  confessedly,  of 
ant^vity  and  workmanship  which  make  it  of  the  highest  intriosic 
vakie ;  and  the  superstitions  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry^  wlio 
strenuously,  and,  till  Dr.  Clarke's  perseverance  surmounted  all 
obstacles,  successtuiiy  resisted  its  removal  as  danfrtrcus  to  the 
prosperity  of  their  harvests,  outwpi'j^hs,  m  our  mitid,  we  roiites^-j 
the  presumplion  that  it  is  any  other  than  the  Godd*  ot  Fieiily 
herself.  The  ditiiculties  to  be  encountered  in  removing  this  relic 
were  not  trivial.  The  fragment  was  first  placed  in  a  triangular 
frame  of  strong  puies  connected  by  transverse  beams,  and  moved 
pn  rollers  by  a  long  grass  rope  which  was  held  by  fourscore  pea- 
sants. Twenty  peasants  more  and  many  boys  were  busied  with 
levers  in  raising  tlte  raacbkie  wbeR  i«pede«l  by  rocks  or  large  stones ; 
mmI  by  thie  Minple  contrivaaee  tbe  mass  was  vemoved  over  the 
Imw  of  tke  ecropolkof  fileusis  to  the  sea.  This  was  not  done, 
hewewy  nfkhottl  an  omen.  An  ox^  loosed  from  the  yoke,  eaaie 
IfttsJte,  as  it  his  last  leave  of  the  Patroness  of  AgricullHrey 
andy  after  butting  die  marble  several  times  with  his  horns,  tan  off^ 
beUowing,  towards  the  plain*  A  clamour  arose  among  the  female 
spectators,  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  tnHveller's  hopes;  the 
nale  .  peasants,  less  vociferous  but  little  less  superstitious,  were 
etch  aifiraid  to  be  the  first  to  violate  the  repose  of  their  goddess,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  the  parish  priest,  in  full  canonicals,  should 
strike  the  first  blow  in  loosening  the  statue  from  the  soil,  before 
any  hand  would  stir  against  the  Mighty  Motlier.  The  example 
once  set,  and  by  a  person  of  l)is  sncrcd  <  haracter,  the  work  went 
on  briskly,  but  the  forelK)djn;is  ol'  tlic  jxipulace  follow  ed  tlie  vessel 
on  which  the  statue  \\  as  t  tnbarked,  and  their  prophecies  were, 
whimsically  enough,  though  unfortunately,  accomplished,  in  the 
wreck  of  the  Princessa  merchantman,  oft  Beachy  Head. 

Having  accomplished  this  great  object  and  fully  satisfied  their 
curiosity  iii  Athc  ns  and  its  nei^hboui iiood,  our  travellers  depnrted 
for  Constantinople,  by  the  way  of  Boeotui  aud  Macedonia.  The 
remainder  of  the  third  volume  is  occupied  by  some  interesting 
extracts  firom  d»  MS.  jonmal  of  tiie  lamented  Colonel  Squire,*^ 
b]ra  eatalogtie  of  books  sold  bj  Theodosius^a  Greek  bookseller^  at 
Venice, — by  a  meteorological  journal^  and  by  '  a  dissertation  on 
the  discovery  made  by  ColondTCapper  on  the  existence  of  ancient 
pi^an  superstitions  in  Mount  Xibannsy  particularly  those  which  i«* 
late  to  the  worship  of  Venus/  Ttiis  last  is,  we  will  venture  to  say^ 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  productions  which  have  appeared  in 
the  literary  world.  The  discovery  made  by  Colonel  Capper  had 
been  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  previous  work,  and 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader  attracted  to  that  elaborate  eliicidatioa 
which  was  promised  in  the  Supplement.   But  still  no  account  was 
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given  of  what  Colonel  Capper  had  seen,  or  what  he  had  heard,  no 
rifps  were  desrribetl,  nor  was  any  thiiijr  else  made  kn  >wn  to  th« 
reader  than  that  tlie  discovery  was  most  curious  and  interestin!^, 
and  that  it  related  to  the  goddess  Venus.  Now  conies  the  disser- 
tation, expressly  intended  to  make  all  matters  clear,  and  to  eluci- 
date what  Dr.  Clarke  calls  '  a  very  iuteretiliiig  relic  of  the  aiH 
tient  mythology  of  Syria.' — Vol.  iii.  p.  18. 

Accordingly,  he  begins  by  telling  us  that '  the  superstition  dis- 
covered by  Colonel  Capper  can  be  considered  as  nothing  less  than 
the  expiring  embers  of  those  holocausts  which  once  blazed  io 
lionoor  of  the  Sidonian  Astarte.' — p.  806,  This  we  knew  already, 
since  he  had  repeatedly  said  that  Veniia  was  the  goddess  faonooredy 
and  since  Venus  and  Astarte  are  imiversaUy  bel'iMed  to  baire  been 
the  same.  Next  he  goes  on  to  give  a  long  and  learned  account 
who  Venus  was»  by  what  names  she  was  distingiiisbed«— that  she 
wasAshteroth,  Astarte,  Baaltis,  A tergatis^  Juno,  Isis,  Hecate,  PlM^ 
aerpine,  Ceres^  Diana,  Europa,  Venns  Urania,  Dercetis,  and  alaMiat 
every  other  name  which,  in  the  language  of  our  boyhood,  *■  fcemineo 
generi  tribuuntun'  But,  all  this  time,  not  a  word  of  Colonel 
Capper's  discovery.  Furlhermore  he  informs  us  that  many  popu- 
lar pagan  superstitions  were  preserved  in  the  ceremonials  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  wljich  he  illustrates  at  fid!  length  by 
the  Kopis  6Ae»}<rov, — the  crux  ansata, — the  annual  lamentations  for 
Adonis, — the  controversy  between  Albericus  and  Abelard, — St. 
Paul  preaching  at  Athens, — the  manner  in  which  the  Pagan  Sax- 
ons and  Christian  Greeks  olj^erved  the  Festival  of  Easter; — but  of 
Colonel  Capper  we  hear  as  \  t  t  nothnig. — Finallv,  he  winds  up  his 
argument  witli  the  celebrated  aphorism  of  Middieton,  which  speaks 
of  Popeiy  as  Heathenism  scarcely  disguised,— and  this  is  all ! — 
Colonel  Capper's  Syrian  Astarte  is  buried  under  this  vast  heap  of 
erudition.  We  rise  without  the  least  possibility  of  discovering  the 
drift  of  Dr.  Clarke's  discourse  on  the  fact  which  he  was  desirous 
of  proving ;  but  satisfied  that  the  author  is  a  man  of  infinite  learn- 
ing, and  that  Colonel  Capper  has  seen  something  or  other  among 
the  mountains  of  Leb^noOy  rather  than  which  there  is  nothings  in 
reram  natura,  of  which  Dr.  Clarke  will  not  give  us  satislacloiy  in- 
formation. This  is  the  proper  place  to  mentioQi  that»  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  this  volume,  is  a  catalogue  of  the  Patmos  ,libfaryy  pro- 
cured by  Lord  Sligo ;  to  which  are  prefixed  some  very  learned  and 
iraluable  remarks  by  Mr.  Walpole  on  the  Grecian  libraries  in  ge- 
neral. 

Dr.  Clarke  s  Fourth  volume  opens  with  his  second  departmv  fttmi 

Athens.  Of  Marathon,  over  which  renowned  field  his  journey 
Jay,  he  has  given  a  plan  and  two  beautiful  views  from  the  pencil  of 
Lusieri. — A  va«t  tumulus  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain,  which  hns 
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beeo  generally!  called  the  tomb  oi  the  Persians,  our  author,  with 
more  apparent  reasons,  siipposea  to  contain  the  ashes  of  their  con^ 
qvneronf  and  two  small  marble  basements  in  its  vicinity^her^ardi 
as  the  sepulchres  of  the  Piataeans  and  of  Mihiades.  A  multitude 
of  arrow-heads  made  of  flint,  which  are  still  turned  up  by  the  spade 
and  plough,  shew  how  the  Persians  were  armed^  and  the  name  of 
the  village  (Sepheri,  not  Sefairy  as  Dr.  Clarke  writes  it)  means,  in 
modem  Greek,  *  the  War/  or,  '  the  Battle.*  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  (what  was  a  singular  sight  for  KngHshnien  on  the  second  of 
December)  was  covered  with  a  beantifui  species  of  crocus. 

Thebes,  like  all  the  other  principal  cities  of  Greece,  is  placed 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  almost  circular  plain,  like  an  enormous 
crater,  surrounded  by  steep  and  loity  hills. — Notwithstanding  all 
its  misfortunes,  it  yet  retains,  in  the  vestiges  of  its  gates  and  its  pro- 
digious rampart,  many  proofs  of  ancient  grandeur.— Its  inhabiiiniis 
amount  to  three  hundred  families  within  the  walls,  besides  very 
extensive  suburbs. — ^The  women,  whom  Du  Loir  praises  for  their 
beauty^  are  secluded  widi  greater  care  than  those  of  atiy  other 
Giecuui  city^ — an  oriental  peculiarity  whidi  distinguished  them  in 
ancient  timea^  and  which  they  appear  to  have  derived  (at  least  no 
ether  reason  can  be  given  for  the  fact)  from  the  original  Phoenician 
seitlera  ander  CSadmoa.— -Ibi  one  of  the  churches  dedicated  to  St» 
Lake,  is  a  tomb  with  a  long  Platonic  hiscription,  and  in  that  of  St. 
DeoMtnos  are  some  Corinthian  pillars,  in  a  style  more  simple  and 
majestic  than  any  other  known  specimen*  We  regret  tint  Dr» 
Clarke  has  not  drawn  them,  but  respect  his  motive*  fbr  omitting 
them,  which  appears  to  have  been  an  unwillingness  to  interfere 
with  the  labours  of  his  friends  Fauvel  and  Lusieri. 

The  agricultural  population  of  this  district  consists  entirely  of 
Albanians,  of  whose  honesty,  hospitality  and  cleanliness  Dr.  Clarke 
renews  bis  commendations.  Those  of  the  village  of  Platana  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  great  battle  which  had  been  foui^ht  in  their 
aeighbuui  liood,  and  Dr.  Clarke  was  guided  by  then  inlormation  to 
the  remains  of  Platasa,  which  had  escaped  all  previons  travellers. 
Having  ascertained  the  position  both  of  this  place  and  of  Lenctra, 
now  pronounced  Leftra,  they  ascended  mount  Helicon  by  a  very 
ancient  paved  road  which  conducted  them  to  ihc  convt;uL  ol  Si. 
Nicholas,  where  a  beautiful  source  of  excellent  water  struck  their 
attention,  in  a  spot  exactly  corresponding  to  the  site  which  Pausa* 
Bias  ascribes  to  Aganippe  and  the  grove  of  the  Moses.  Hence 
they  descended  to  Lebadea  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  ' 
by  Signor  Logotheti  the  archon|-'-H>f  .whosjs  dinner  parties,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Clarke  has  given  a  portnut  in  the  same  encaustic  paint- 
big  with  that  which  employed  in  describing  th^  banquets  of 
MiMeo. 

*  Fowls 
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*  Fowls  boiled  to  np,  but  still  tough  and  stringy,  and  killed  only  an 
bour  bdbre  they  are  dressed,  constitute  a  principal  dish,  all  heaped 
together  upon  ti  large  copper  or  pewter  salver,  placed  upon  alow  stool, 

round  which  the  guests  sit  upon  cushions;  the  place  of  honour  being 
on  th^t  side  where  the  iong  couch  of  the  divdn  extends  along  the 
white-washed  wall.    A  long  and  coarse  towel,  very  ill  washed,  about 
twelve  inches ,  wide,  is  spread  around  the  table,  in  one  entire  piece, 
over  the  knees  of  the  party  seated.    Wine  is  only  placed  before 
Mrangers;  the  rest  of  the  company  receiving  only  a  glass  each  of  very 
lad  wine  with  the  dessert.   Brandy  is  handed  about  before  sit^in^ 
down  to  table.    All  persons  who  partake  of  the  meal,  wash  their  hands 
in  the  room,  b(Hh  beiore  and  after  e;ititig.    A  girl,  with  naked  and 
dirty  feet,  enters  the  apartment,  throwing  to  every  one  a  napkin  : 
she  is  followed  by  a  second  damsel,  who  goe»  to  every  gut^t,  ami,  kneel- 
ing before  him  upon  oneJcnee,  presents  a  pewter  water  pot  and  apttwttr 
basin,  covered  by  a  griU,  upon  tlie  top  of  which  there  is  a  piece  of 
soap.   An  exhibition  rather  of  a  disgusting  nature,  however  cleanly, 
then  takes  place ;  for  having  made  a  lather  with  the  soap,  they  nil 
tlieir  months  with  tlii^.  imd  squirt  it,  mixed  with  saliva,  into  flie  basin. 
The  ladies  of  the  family  also  do  the  same;  lathering  tlieir  lips  and 
teeth  ;  and  displaying  their  arms,  during  the  operation  of  the  washing, 
with  studied  attitudes,  and  a  great  deal  of  ati'ectation  ;  ins  if  taught  to 
consider  the  moments  of  ablution  as  a  time  when  they  rany  appear  to 
great  advantage.   Then  the  master  of  the  house  takes  his  seat,  his  wife 
sitting  by  his  bide,  at  the  rircular  tray  ;  and  stripping  his  arms  quite 
bare,  by  turning  back  the  sleeves  of  his  tunic  towards  his  shoulders,  he 
serves  out  the  soup  and  the  meat.    Only  one  dish  is  placed  upon  the 
table  at  the  same  tjme.    If  it  contain  butcher's  meat  or  poultry,  he 
tears  it  into  pieces  with  his  fingers.    During  meals,  the  meat  is  always 
torn  with  the  fingers.    Knives  and  spoons  are  little  used,  and  they  are 
never  changed.   When  meat  or  fish  is  brought  in,  the  host  squeezes  a 
lemon  over  the  dish.   The  room  «11  this  while  is  filled  with  girls  be- 
longing to  the  house,  and  other  menial  attendants,  all  appearing  with 
naked  feet;  also  with  a  mi.xed  company  of  priests,  physicians,  and 
strangers,  visiting  the  family.    All  these  are  admitted  upon  the  raised 
part  of  the  floor,  or  divdn:  below  are  collected  meaner  dependants, 
peasants,  old  women,  and  slaves,  who  are  allowed  to  sit  there  upon  the 
floor,  and  to  converse  together.* — pp.  119, 120. 

Dinner  ended,  the  Bard  or  'Voc^colog  is  always  introduced  who,  with 
his  lyre  resting  on  one  knee,  and  his  face  lifted  towards  the  ceiling, 
^varbles  such  syllables  of  dolour  as  Dr.  Clarke  compares  rather  '  to 
the  howling  of  dogs  in  tlie  night  than  any  sound  which  might  be 
called  musical/ — and  yet  he  supposes^  we  apprehend  with  eoiMd<- 
derabk  reason,  dmt  these  ■enteriaiiiineDta^  m  many  respecta,  re- 
semble those  of  which  we  read  with  so  mudi  delight  in  the  writers 
of  classical  antiquity. 

The  cave  of  Trophoniiis'is  distinctly  and  nnquestioinifoly  pointed 
out  by  the  cavities  grooved  in  the  rock  for  the  reception  of  votive 
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oflFeriiigs.  The  adjtuai  ittclf,  however,  is  choked  with  rubbuh 
which  our  travellers  were  unable  to  remove  without  assistance,  aod 
lateoioving  which  the  country- people  were,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  strangely  disinclined  to  labour. 

That  the  ancient  superstitions  of  Greece  are  by  no  means  fop- 
gotten  they  had  many  proofs.  A  Greek, of  some  education,  secre>- 
tary  to  tlie  archon,  wlien  speaking  of  the  snowy  ridge,of  Parnassus 
to  which  the  eyes  of  the  two  Englishmen  were  continually  attracted, 
observed  in  Italian  : — *  It  is  tliere  tha^  the  old  gods  (antichi  dei) 
have  resided  ever  siuce  lliey  were  driven  from  die  plains/  He 
spoke  gravefy,  and,  observing;  a  smile  on  the  countenances  of  liis 
hearers,  added  by  way  of  reproof,^ — '  they  did  strange  things  in 
this  country  ; — thosf  old  «jods  are  not  tit  subjects  for  laughter.' 
Of  Parnassus  Dr.  Clai  Ll's  description  is,  in  spnit  and  beauty  only 
'  inferior  to  tlie  aposfiuj>he  of  Childe  Harold  to  the  same  venerable 
mountain,  of  which  a  ^ti  lUnj^  en<;raving  is  given  from  a  sketch 
laktiii  on  tlie  road  from  liivadia  to  Castri.  '1  liis  lai»l-niinied  town 
IS  well  kn(j\vn  to  occupy  the  site  oi  ancient  Delphi.  Of  the  Cas- 
talian  spriug  and  the  neighbouring  ruins  a  satisfactory  account  is 
^en,  and  it  is  well  known  that,  though  Dr.  Clarke  was  himself 
prevented  from  visiting  the  Corycian  cave,  they  were  his  sugges- 
tions, in  the  Treatiae  on  Alexander's  Tomb,  which  have  enabled 
other  travellers  to  explore  it.  The  Muses  are  still  alive  in  the  tra> 
ditions  of  this  neighbottrbood,  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  both  at 
Cistri  and  Arracovia,  the  peasants  resisted  as  a  heresy  the  notion 
that  these  Ladies  were  nine  in  number,  and  adhered  to  the  more 
ancient  doctrine  that  they  were  three  or,  at  most,  but  five* — Castri 
has  been  miserably  oppressed  by  Ali  Pashs,  but  some  parts  of  this 
mountainous  range  are  extremely  fertile  and  cultivated  with  sufii^p 
cient  industry.  All  the  villagers  complain  of  oppression,  and  our 
author  (though  with  a  salvo  for  his  old  friends  the  Russians) appre- 
hends that  almost  any  possible  change  of  government  would  be  a 
blessing  to  this  line  but  unhappy  country.  Parnassus,  of  which  he 
scaled  the  summit,  he  regards  as  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of 
Europe. — He  had,  however,  no  barometer  nor  any  means  of 
measurement  but  his  own  sensations  and  a  comparison  with  other 
heights ; — and,  when  we  attend  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  depth  of 
wiuier  as  they  now  were,  the  snow  \\as  only  '  in  patches,'*  while 
the  ice  exlcudcd  but  a  small  way  down  its  sides, — we  suspect  that 
the  elevation  cannot  have  been  so  great  as  he  supposes.  The 
higher  regions  of  the  mountain  are,  however,  extremely  bleak  and 
bare  of  herbage,  except  some  alpine  plants  which  nature  has  se- 
cured by  woolly  leaves  against  the  bitterness  of  the  climate. — On 
tkeur  descent  from  Parnassus,  our  travellers  were  entertained  by 
the  poor  and  ignorant  monks  of  a  convent  dedicated  to  the  Viiigin, 
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wboae  cburch  was  without  books  of  any  kind,  even  a  copy  of  a  * 
single  Gospel,  and  whose  divine  service  seemed  chiefly  distinguished 
from  Paganism  by  a  few  hymns  to  the  Panagia.  Thence  they 
journeyed  to  Velitza,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wliich  place  are  some 
extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tithorea  and  some  more  trifling  re- 
mains which  the  Greeks  call  Thivi^  or  *  Thebes/  but  of  which 
the  original  name  is  not  very  easy  to  be  determined. — ^I'he  people  of 
Velitza  were  glad  to  see  our  travellers  because  their  coming  was 
attended  ^^  ith  an  acceptable  fall  of  rain. —  Wo  doubt,  however,  if 
they  were  really  simple  enough  to  ascribe  any  magical  symp  uliv 
,  these  events, — and  a}i))iehended  that  no  more  was  meant  by  the 
expressions  to  whicli  Dr.  Clarke  alludes  than  is  meant  by  what  is, 
in  England,  no  unusual  rustic  compliment, — *  You  have  brouolit 
good  weather  with  you.* — Whether  this  compliment  was  oriiiinally 
founded  in  superstition  we  cannot  say. — -A  siimiar  idea  lias  been 
carried  to  its  utmost  height  by  the  people  of  St.  Kilda>  who  assert 
that  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  at  their  island  gives  a  feverish  cold  to 
«U  its  inhabitants. 

From  Tithorea  they  passed  along  an  ancient  military  M'ay,  and 
over  a  handsome  modem  bridge  of  tive  arches  across  the  Cephisns, 
before  they  ascended  the  chain  of  CEta,  whence  they  enjoyed  a  glo« 
rious  prospect  of  the  gttlf  of  MalcMi,,  and  where  the  character  of 
the  whole  scene  forcibly  reminded  them  of  the  Trachiniae  of  Sopho* 
cles, — ^who  has  adhered>in  his  description,  with  adnrirable  truth,  to 
the  minutest  drcunistances  of  nature.-^On  leaving  the  mountain^ 
they  advanced  towards Therinopylae,  still  traversing  the  Roman  mi^ 
litary  road,  and  in  the  very  gorge  of  the  pass,  discovered  an  ancient 
tonib,  which  they  apprehended,  with  sufficirat  reason,  to  be  that  of 
the  three  hundred  Spartans. 

Dr.  Clarke's  details  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  defile,  and 
the  spirit  with  which  he  traces  the  movements  of  both  Greeks  and 
Persians,  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  but  we  liave  little  space  to 
spare  for  them.  I  he  narrowest  part  of  the  pass  is  »till  occupied 
by  a  barrier  and  a  Turkish  guard ;  and  as  the  country  has  never 
been  drahied  or  improved,  the  whole  scenery  is  pretty  much  as 
Xerxes  must  have  seen  it  when  his  advanced  guard  found  the 
I^cedemonians  combing  their  long  haii  and  amusing  themselves 
with  gymnastic  exercises.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hot  springs 
from  which  the  defile  is  named,  a  gaseous  fluid  biibbles  up  through 
many  fissures  in  the  soil,  which  may,  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Clarke  ob- 
serves, have  given  Sophocles  the  hint  of  those  ^foptSwhtg  a(ppQ), 
which  boiled  up  from  the  earth  where  Hercules  cast  the  iVagmenta 
of  his  envenomed  garments — '  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  gives  a 
new  interest  to  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  Grecian  drama^ 
to  be  informed  that  the  poet,  in*  bis  descriptions,  did  not  merely 
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delineate  an  ideal  picture,  hut  that  he  adapted  the  mythologicai  tales 
o  f  his  country  to  tin  ;h  tual  features  of  its  geugrapbj^  and  itsenisU 
ing  characteristic  pheuumeoar 

*  We  looked  back  (he  continues,  in  taking  leave  of  this  remark- 
able spot)  towards  tfie  whole  of  the  passage  with  regret;  marvel- 
ling, at  the  •iiLine  time,  that  we  should  quit  with  reluctance  a  phire, 
which,  without  the  niierest  thrown  over  it  by  ancient  history,  woul<l  be 
one  of  the  roost  disagreeable  u{>on  earth.  Unwholesome  air,  mephitic 
exhalations  buistiag  through  the  riftMl  and  rotten  sar&ce  of  a  cormptnt 
•oil»  as  if  all  the  land  aroand  were  diseased }  a  filthjr  and  fetid  quag* 
mire  ;  a  heaven  fat  with  togs stagnant  but  reeking  pools ;  hot  and 
sulphureous  springs;  in  short,  such  a  scene  of  morbid  nature,  as  sug- 
gested to  the  fertile  imagination  of  ancient  poets  their  ideas  of  a  land 
poisoned  by  the  blood  of  Nessus"  and  that  caIN  to  mind  their  descrip- 
tions of  Tartarus;  can  only  become  delightful  from  the  most  powerful 
circumstances  of  association  that  ever  were  produced  by  causes  diame- 
trically opposite  association  combining,  ill  the  mere  mention  of 
the  place,  all  that  is  great,  and  good,  and  honoarabie ;  all  that  baa 
been  embalmed  as  most  dear  In  .the  minds  of  a  grateful  posteiitj/— 
p.  251. 

The  laat  town  in  Tnichitua  is  Zeitun,  supposed  by  some  to  b^, 
the  ancient  Lamia, — and  the  first  in  Thessaly  is  Pharsalus  now 
Pharsa.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  illustration  of  the  idea  that  different  regiona 
produce  different  physical  effects  on  the  tiiinds  of  their  inhabitants, 
instances  Thessaly  and  YorhshirCy  as  both  proverhi^illy  remarkable 
for  the  bhrevvdneiiS  rather  than  the  honesty  of  their  people. — We 
are  not  particularly  cnlled  on  to  break  a  iance  in  defence  of  either 
of  tliese  extensive  re>;ions, — but  we  believe  that  the  ill-rcpntatioa 
both  of  the  one  and  tlie  other,  lias  proceeded  rather  from  the  trade 
for  which  they  were  famous,  than  from  any  peculiarities  in  theif 
scenery.  We  know  nothing  in  the  air  either  of  the  East  Riding,  or 
of  Laris:,a,  which  can  dispose  a  man  to  those  qualities  which  are 
imputed  to  iheir  occupants  ;  but  both  have  furnished  a  considera* 
ble  number  of  horsedealersi  a  race  whose  acuteness  is  often  Called 
kito  play^  md  who  bave  at  iMtt  as  tuany  temptations  to  finitid 
*  either  tmden^The  plain  of  PhsrtMdiH  ia  flat  and  open^  oiily  differ- 
ing ffom  those  of  Gambtidgeriiire  in  the  circumstance  that  ei^lea 
and  vulutrea  bold  the  place  of  Rotston  crows.  It  abounds  in 
tniniili, — and  onr  fl«i^lers  saw  a  Turkish  spoitslnan  witb  sott^ 
beautiful  greyhounds.  At  Latissa^  a  large  and  wealthy  but  intolo- 
tMt  nnd  inhospitablo  town,  they  remained  two  days,  and  thence 
set  out  for  Tempe,  now  pronounced  Tern  hi.  The  situation  of  thl^ 
celebrated  Vale  had  been  stratigeljr  mistaken  by  the  greater  number 
el  modern  travellers ;  and  it  is  ^ingolar  that  the  only  good  direc- 
tions for  finding  it  had  been  given  by  a  person  who  was  never  irt 
Greece, — Arthur  Browne,  Fellow  ol  Trinity  Coliega,  Dublin,  and 
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author  of  Miscellaneous  Sketches,  or  Hints  for  Essays.  London. 
.  1 79B.  He  was  ihe  first  to  detect  the  inconsistencies  of  Poct)cke  and 
Busching  and  to  send  future  travellers  to  look  tor  Tenipe  in  its 
real  situation,  the  defiles  between  Ossa  and  Ol  vmpus.  On  that  situ 
ation  uo  doubt  can  now  remain^  since  Dr.  Clarke  was  fortiuiale 
enough  to  discover  an  inscription  purporting  that  the  pass  of  Temf>e 
iiiid  been  fortifie<l  by.  Cassiiu  Looginus,  wkose  name  as  well  t»  bis 
misMon  into  Tbessaiy,  Mr.  Walpole,  with  almost  equal  felicity, 
Ims  detected  in  the  Third  Book  of  Caesar's  History  of  the  Civil 
War*  The  woods,  which  once  appear  to  have  adorned  this  cele- 
brated region,  have  been  much  diminished  in  the  service  of  the 
neighbouring  cotton  works, — but  the  mountains  on  each  side  are 
truly  sublime,  and  an  idea  may  be  conveyed  of  the  vale,  by  com- 
paring it  to  Killiecrankie  in  Scotland,  or  Dovedale  in  Derbyshire, 
on  a  larger  scale  of  rock  and  wildness.  In  the  centre  of  this 
romantic  seclusion  stands  Anipelakia,  a  town  of  four  hundred 
houses,  inhabited  by  Greeks  and  many  Germans,  who  have  estab- 
lished very  considerable  manufactories  for  spinning  and  dying;  cot- 
ton, and  whose  red  twist,  though  luidersold  by  our  superior  ma- 
chinery, is  preferred  all  over  the  comIuk  i\t  to  that  which  England 
furnishes,  on  account  of  its  superior  duiability  and  beauty.  Cara- 
vans laden  with  this  thread  pass  continually  northwards,  and  its  sale 
exit [u is  as  far  as  Hamburgh.  No  Turks  are  found  in  Ampelakia, 
and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  indu^lry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, give  to  this  tiny  Manchester  an  air  of  comfort  aud  freedom 
which  few  other  Grecian  towns  enjoy. 

Our  travellers  had  no  time  to  search  after  Pella  and  ^gse.  The 
former  placeis,bowever,8o  accurately  marked  out  by  the  descriptions 
of  livy,  that  the  ftrst  traveller  who  has  leisure  to  penetrate  into  the  in- 
land country  can  hardly  fail  of  discoveriur  it  The  second,  now  called 
Vodina,  has  since  been  visited  by  Mr.  Fiott,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridfe,  who  was  so  fortunate  as-  to  discover  and  explore  the 
tombs  where  the  Macedonian  kings  are  laid  with  their  dresses  and 
ornaments,  and  had  good  feeling  enough  (very  different  from  the  , 
generality  of  travellers)  to  respect  the  repose  of  the  dead,  and  leave 
.their  remains  and  treasures  unviolated.  This  part  of  Macedonia  is 
a  fiat  and  marshy  plain,  but  the  mountains  vyhich  border  it  are  of 
very  strikini:^  forms  and  dimensions ;  and  Olympus,  though  at  the 
distance  of  titry  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Thessalonlca,  is  of  so 
great  magnitude  in  itself  as  to  appear  almost  close  to  those  who 
iook  on  it  from  that  city. 

The  plague  was  raging  in  Thessalonica  when  our  travellors  en- 
tered it.    They  were,  however,  most  hospitably  received  lii  the 
houses  of  the  English  consul,  Mr.  Chaniaud,  and  of  Mr.  Abbot, 
the  senior  English  merchant  m  tiie  Levant, — and,  iu  the  enjoy- 
ment 
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ni€ut  of  a  well-educated  male  and  female  societVi  they  w  ere  easily 
induced  to  proloug  their  stay,  ni  detiauce  of  ail  real  or  imaginary 
risk  of  infection.    They  even  ventured  to  explore  the  most  in- 
fected di^itrict  oi  tlie  city,  in  order  to  see  the  celebrated  Propy- 
Iseum  of  which  Stuart  i»us  given  a  detailed  account, — and  by  ob- 
servins?  the  simple  precaution  of  touching  no  one  in  the  street, 
escaped  without  mischief.    '1  lie  statues  on  tins  building  are  as 
large  as  life,  and  some  of  them  of  exquisite  proportions,  though 
the  pillars  which  support  them  are  iu  a  very  inferior  taste.  With 
mre  good  fortniie,  they  hate  been  respected  t>oth  by  IHirks  and 
Greeks,  and  under  the  name  of  ^  Incantadas/  or  enehantedfigures, 
are  regarded  as  a  species  of  talisman  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  depends.   Many  attempts  have  been  made»  both  by  French 
and  English,  to  get  them  removed,  but  the  Pasha  has  remained 
firm,  and  they  are  likely  to  retain  their  present  edited  stations^ 
There  are  many  other  equally  interesting  though  not  equally  cele- 
brated remains  of  antiquily  in  this  city,  which  is,  on  several  ac- 
counts, one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Eu- 
rope.   The  ancient  walls  are  yet  entire,  or  nearly  so;  they  have 
been  obviously  built  at  different  limes, — the  lower  parts,  which  are 
in  that  style  of  nrrhitrcfnrc  nsually  called  Cyrlopenn,  being  sur- 
mounted by  an  upper  stjucture  of  brick- work  nilernuxed  with 
many  marble  fragments  of  broken  columns,  inscriptions,  and 
friezes.    Their  circuit  is  about  six  miles,  but  within  this  are  many 
void  spaces.    The  appearance  of  the  town,  rising  like  an  amphi- 
theatre from  its  harbour,  is  very  striking;  but  like  all  other  Grecian 
cities,  it's  interior  by  no  means  corresponds  to  this  cxtci  nai  magni- 
ficence.   All  kinds  of  provisions  are  abundant,  and  tlie  neighbour- 
hood swarms  with  hares,  which  the  modern  Macedonians  esteem 
(as  the  ancient  did  before  them)  an  unclean  and  impious  diet. 
The  population  of  Thessalonica  is  vaguely  computed  at  about 
60,000  souls,  of  whom  30,000  are  Turks,  ]  6,000  Greeks,  1 2,000 
Jews  and  gipsies,  and  about  SOOO  n^ro  slaves.    The  popu- 
lation of  all  Greece,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  estimated  by  Beau- 
jour,  from  whom  Dr.  Clarke  professes  to  take  his  statement,  at 
i,9^,000,^but  all  such  calculations  are  matters  of  mere  con- 
jecture, and  to  be  received  accordingly;  though  they  may  be  use- 
ful as  comparative  estimates  of  different  regions  similarly  situated. 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  always  appears  to  take  a  strong  and  pleasing  in- 
terest in  every  thing  which  relates  to  Christian  antiquities,  does  not 
leave  Thessalonica  without  some  nattinil  reflexions  on  a  citv  which 
was  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  most  active  labours,  and  of  which  the 
numerous  Jewish  population  still,  probably,  presents  a  picture  not 
vuy  difl'erent  from  that  which  it  offered  to  the  xVposlle  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  place.    A  chuvch  is  shew  n  which  the  Uieeks  regard  as 
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built  on  the  spot  ^vlicrc  the  Apojitle  of  the  Gentiles  preached;  but, 
as  our  author  with  good  reason  remarks,  the  scene  of  his  labours 
va?  among  the  Jeits,  and  the  known  attachment  of  that  people  to 
then  ancient  places  of  worship  would  pouit  out  the  oldest  si/na- 
gogties  in  that  city  as  the  most  probable  theatres  of  his  orator}-. 

The  distances  are  marked  along  the  whole  road  from  Salonika 
to  Conjstantinople  by  small  tumuli,  placed  in  pairs,  opposite  to 
each  other;  each  pair  distant  from  the  next  2000  paces,  which  are 
not,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Clarke  supposes,  equd  to  ItPO  Roman  miles, 
but  whicK^  allowing  twenty-eight  inches  to  each  pace^  eome  very 
near  the  mUnary  Soman  miie  9f  1610  «art&,  and  may  therefore 
sufficiently  deddb  by  ^bat  hands  tbe  roaxl  was  made,  inasmuch  a» 
there  is  no  odier  known  division  of  distance  wiA  which  they  appear 
to  tally.   This  part  of  Macedonia  is  low  and  marshy,  but  well 
cultivated,  and  our  travellers  noticed  a  fine  brted  of  sheep  re« 
aembling  those  on  the  Sussex  downs.   In  their  second  day's  jour- 
ney they  passed  some  extraordinary  rocks,  which,  like  the  Castle 
of  St.  John,  present  at  a  distance  so  perfectly  the  appearance  of 
ruins,  that  a  near  approach  was  necessary  to  undeceive  the  eye ; 
and  two  large  lakes,  which  now  bear  the  names  of  St.  Basil  and 
Beshak.    Of  the  first,  neither  Dr.  CInrke  nor  Mr.  \^'alpo]c  is  nble 
to  crive  the  ancient  name;  the  se(  ond,  Dr.  Clarke  has  shewn  to  be 
Bolbe,  which  D*AnviWe  has  plared  considerably  too  far  from  Thrs- 
salonica,  and  on  whose  banks  M  e  are  to  look  for  the  valley  of  Are- 
thusa,  and  Bromiscut? — near  wliich  latter  town  Eunpides  died 
either  of  old  age,  as  the  epigram  ol  Dionysius  imports,  or,  accord- 
ing  to  the  common  tradition,  of  the  bite  of  dogs.    Our  travellers 
did  iioi  visit  Mount  Athos,  which  circumstance,  however,  has  not 
preserved  tlie  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  its  monasteries  from  Dr. 
Clarke's  usnal  severity  when  speaking  of  Greek  monks  and  Greek 
superstition.  Hmut  revenues,  he,  from  mere  coniectiirey  states  at 
above  a  million  of  dollars  annually ;  and,  without  having  conversed 
with  A  single  eceleaastic  of  their  body,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that 
tbey  are  all  *  as  ignorant  and  avaricbns  as  their  brethren  in  other 
parts  of  Greece/  From  tfaecharge  of  ignorance  we  certainly  cannot- 
defend  them ;  but  U  is  very  evident  that  if  they  were  suspected  of 
^joying  a  revenue  any  thmg  Kke  that  which  he  has  ascribed  to 
them,  the  Turkish  govemmenti  which  is  always  on  die  watch  for 
opportunities  of  increasmg  its  atanias,  and  which  has  far  better 
means  of  information  on  the  subject  than  Dr.  Clarke  could 
possibly  enjoy,  would  never  be  content  with  so  paltry  a  tax  as 
that  which  ihc^e  monks  now  pay  of  otte  thousand  doUan^.  fXit- 
fact  that  many  o\  tiieir  religions  utensils  and  picttires  are  orna- 
mented with  i^old,  silver,  and  pearls,  is  a  very  equivocal  sign  of  a 
great  it\come.   These  are  their  tools  of  trade^ — the  raree-show» 
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which  they  live  by  exhibiting;— they  are  in  many  instances  the 
relics  oi  better  times,  and  it  is  as  iiicoiiscc^uent  to  argue  from  dit;ni 
•  to  the  personal  wealth  and  luxury  of  their  possessors,  as  to  con- 
dttde  that  a  silversmith  <ir  Jeweller  is  luxurious  because  his  win- 
dows ire  stored  with  fine  things,  Biift  it  is  also  certain  that  what- 
ever the  monks  receive,  beyond  the  sum  necessai^  for  their  bare 
subsistence,  is  laid  out  in  trinkets  of  this  kind.  They  are  known 
to  live  themselves  on  coarse  fare,  on  bread  and  i^ives,  in  sack-cloth 
and  dirt,  so  that  it  is  not  very  surprizing  that  they  should  be  able 
to  keep  up  and  increase  the  ornaments  of  their  churches  and  altars. 
But,  if  5  or  600,000  dollars  had  been  annually  appropriated  to  this 
end,  their  churches  might  have  been  loi^  since  paved  with  silver, 
they  might  have  carved  Mount  Athos  itself  into  an  image  of  the 
Panagia ;  except,  indeed,  that  before  any  such  accumulation  of 
treasures  could  iiave  been  accomplished,  they  would  have  infallibly 
received  a  visit  from  the  Capudan  Pasha  as  governor  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, or  U  om  his  excellency  the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs, 
w  ho  is  the  first  commissioner  of  the  Sublime  Porte  for  the  reliirious 
aduiuiistration  of  the  empue.  TThe  truth  is,  that  tlie  tune  when 
Rycaut  wrote  (from  whose  work  all  these  tales  ot  ( irecian  wealth 
are  taken)  was  not  a  time  of  accurate  inquiry,  or  wlu  n  travellers- 
were  at  all  accustomed  to  examine  into  the  probahdif ii  of  the  facts 
related  to  them.  But  au  assertioti  vsiiich  m  U^caut  btars  110  great 
weight,  becomes  important  when  advanced  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  w« 
have,  therefore,  taken  the  more  pains  to  show  on  how  slender  a 
foundation  it  reposes. 

The  ruins  of  Amphipolis  are  still  considerable,  but  belong  to 
the  Romans  rather  than  the  ancient  Greeks.  As  ourtravdlets 
approached  the  borders  of  Hirace  the  population  became  chiefly 
TurkiflAi;  and  the  difference  n\  as  marked  by  the  number  of  foun- 
tains by  the  way  side,  the  tall  minarets  rising  amid  groves  of  cypress 
and  poplar,  and  tlie  distances  of  the  villages  from  the  main  road, 
in  order  to  escape  the  desolating  track  of  their  own  armies.  They 
met  two  parties  of  well-dressed  women  on  horseback,  riding  astride 
with  thrir  v^ls  on,  and  each  guided  by  a  pedestrian  attendant.  As 
soon  as  tliey  perceived  the  foreigners,  they  caused  their  horses  to 
be  led  out  of  the  road  and  to  be  placed  so  that  their  backs  were 
towards  the  piissi  Dpers,  lest  their  eyes,  which  only  were  visible 
through  their  thi*  k  veils,  should  be  profaned  by  the  <^aze  of  an  in- 
fidel. The  disturbed  state  of  the  country  prevented  their  visiting 
Pliilippi,  but  they  detected  the  situation  oi  the  ancient  Neapolis  in 
the  town  and  port  of  Cavallo.  At  Yeniga  they  found  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  full  riot  of  a  Turkish  carnivai,  firing  thtii  muskets  artd 
pistols  in  the  streets  to  celebrate  the  eve  of  their  great  fast  of  Ra- 
madan. At  such  periods  it  is  very  dai^erous  for  a  Christian  to 
fall  in  their  way ;  but  here,  as  in  all  ether  cfiiuatnes  where  iimiiar 
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,  institutions  prevail,  the  fast  itself  is  broken  by  almost  all  who  can 
do  it  without  detection.  The  ruined  city  of  Bistonia,  situated  near 
a  lan;e  salt  water  lake^  attracted  a  share;  of  their  passing  attention, 
but  the  antiquities  of  Thrace,  both  in  number  and  interest,  fell 

Srievously  short  of  those  which  surround  a  traveller  in  Greece  and 
f  acedonia.  At  a  vilhige  called  Shaft-cbeyr  they  were  very  un- 
pleasantly situated  from  the  ill-humour  of  the  guides,  but  were  re- 
lieved from  their  embarrassments  by  a  hospitable  and  kind-hearted 
old  Turk,  who,  though  not  rich,  would  accept  no  payment  for  their 
lodging  and  supper,  though  he  was  so  sensible  to  the  supposed 

follution  which  his  house  contracted  by  the  entertainment  of 
'ranks  during  the  fast,  that,  as  they  accidentally  discovered  after 
their  departure,  he  broke  all  the  earthen  vessels  in  which  he  had 
brought  water  for  them,  and  fumigated  tlie  apartment  in  which  they 
had  slept.  At  Fairy,  a  large  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain  Serriiun,  they  were  exposed  to  more  serious  danger.  The 
town  had  been  attacked  by  a  party  of  insurgents  from  the  country 
a  few  days  before  their  arrival.  It  was  now  a  heap  of  smoking 
.ruins,  and  under  the  nui^iule  of  a  race  of  fiercer  riitlians  than  any 
M'hom  they  had  seen  suice  their  visit  to  the  Circassians  of  Caucasus. 
They  pasi»ed  the  night  in  a  wretched  coffee-house,  or  rather  tem- 
porary shed  constructed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  coffee-house, 
subject  to  the  insults  and  menaces  of  these  wretches,  whose  object 
It  was  to  provoke  a  quarrel,  and  whose  violence  would  only  have 
been  still  further  incensed  by  the  production  of  the  Sultan's  firman. 
The  morning  fireed  them  from  their  embarrassments  and  they  passed 
the  Heb'rus,  now  called  Maritza,  which  flows  about  three  quartern 
of  an  hour's  journey  Irom  Fairy;  and  Dr.  Clarke  has  been  at  the 
pains  of  collecting  many  curious  particulars  respecting  its  streams 
from  ancient  history  and  fable.  There  is  a  passage  in  Plutarch's 
book  on  Rivers,  which  appears  to  Dr.  Clarke  a  sufficient  reason  for 
concluding  that  tobacco  grew  here  many  ages  before  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  that  its  fumes  were  then  used,  as  now,  for  their 
intoxicaUng  qualities.  Plutarcli  certainly  does  inform  us  in  the 
passaii^e  alluded  to,  that  the  Thracians  were  accustomed  to  burn  a 
certain  herb  after  dinner  in  order  to  set  ilieniselves  asleep  by  its 
fumes. — De  Fhiv.  Op.  T.  x.  p.  718.  Ed.  Reiske.  But  there  are 
so  many  plants  v\  inch  produce  an  intoxicating  effect  that  we  cer- 
tainly could  ni>t  liuve  ventured,  from  this  statement,  to  assert,  so 
confidently  as  Di  .  Clarke  has  done,  that  this  can  be  nothing  but 
*  an  allusion  to  tobacco  and  to  the  pracliee  of  smoking.'  The  ge- 
neral opinion  which  derives  tobacco  from  the  West  Iiraies  is  hardly 
to  be  overturned  by  a  possibility  of  this  kind,  and,  above  all,  ic  m 
extremely  unlikely  that  Plutarch  would  have  described  the  modem 
Macedonian  herb  as  *  very  like  marjoram^ — opiyotvco  iroip6iMto$m^ 
But  this  is  not  the  most  remarkable  instance  in  which  Dr.  ClaHce, 
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vhen  speaking  of  the  Hebras^  has  allowed  his  seal  to  outrun  his 
accuracy.    *■  Perhaps/  he  continues^  '  the  old  mjrthological  story 
of  its  bearing  the  head  of  Orpheut,  which  wat  converted  into  stau^,  ■ 
originated  in  an  appearance  presented  by  one  of  the  extraneous- 
fossils  eommon  to  the  banks  of  this  river/    Now,  the  truth  is,  that 
no  passage  can  be  foimd  in  nny  ancient  writer  which  describes  the 
head  of  Orpheus  as  turned  into  stone.    The  account  which  Ovid 
gives  of  the  transaction  is  that  ff  serpent  which  attempted  to  bite 
the  head  of  Orpheus  was  lunied  into  stone,  (Metani.  xi.  Fab.  i.) 
And  Dr.  Clarke's  reference  lo  Servius  to  prove  that  the  head  was 
tiuis  changed,  is  buch  that  it  is  well  for  him  that  he  did  not  make  it 
while  he  was  in  the  under  forms  at  school.    *  Cum  caput  ejus/  says 
Servius,  *  ad  ripam  delatum  net  pens  mordere  voiuisset,  est  conversus  • 
in  lapidem  !'    For  the  omission  of  the  *  serpens/  (\\  liich  does  not 
^    occur  in  Dr.  Clarkt  s  quotcition,)  llie  biaine  may,  io  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  laid  on  Reiske,  from  whose  note  on  Plutarch  dc  Fluviis, 
in  the  place  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Clarke  has,  apparently,  taken 
the  passage.   But|  both  Reiske  and  Dr.  Clarke  would  have  been 
in  grievous  danger  if  they  had  been  called  up  in  their  juvenile  days 
to  shew  cause  why  sentence  should  not  pass  on  them  for  making* 
caput  agree  with  comf€r$tt$;  and  what  has  happened  may  be  a  salu-' 
tary  warning  to  critics  and  professors,  while  gathering '  extraneous 
fossils,'  to  beware  of  *  snakes  in  the  grass.'    Since  the  days  of 
Eiiridice  herself,  indeed,  your  real  Thracian  serpent  has  been  sin- 
gniarly  subde  and  dangerous  to  those  who  are  not  careful  to  look 
where  they  tread,  and  he  is  an  etiemy  against  whom  the  rarest 
genius  is  but  a  weak  defence  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  caution. - 
But,  surely,  Dr.  Clarke  was  bewitched  while  he  trod  on  Tluacian- 
ground,  for  a  few  pages  afterwards  we  meet  with  a  le  imrft  state* 
ment  to  prove  that '  the  whole  Pantomime  of  Harlequiu  was  ori- 
ginally derived  from  (ii  eece/  and  that  it 

*  still  preserves,  among  inodern  nations,  a  very  curious  ?iiiih'iulogical  rc- 
jnescnlatio/iy  founded  upon  the  dramas  of  the  ancients.  Thus  we  see 
Harlequin,  as  Mercury,  with  tlie  iarpi  in  his  hand,  to' render  himself 
iavisibte,  and  to  transport  himself  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the 
other;  wearing  at  the  same  time,  his  petasus  or  winged  cap;  and  being 
accompanied  by  Columbine^  as  PSYCHE  or  the  soul;  an  old  vian^  who  is 
CHARON,  and  a  cloxvn,  MOMl'S  the  son  of  Nox!' — *  indeed, some  of 
the  representations  ol  Mercury  upon  autieiit  vases,  are  actually  taken 
from  the  scenic  exhibitions  of  the  Grecian  theatre,  and  that  these  exhi- 
iNtions  were  also  the  prototypes  of  the  modem  pemtomnie,  requires  no 
ether  confirmation  than  a  reference  to  one  of  them,  taken  from  D'Han- 
carviile,  and  engraved  for  this  work,  where  Mercury,  Momus,  and' 
Psyche,  are  delineated  exactly  as  we  see  Harlequin,  the  Clown»  and 
Columbine  upon  the  English  btage  !'-^pp«  459*  460. 

On  an  opbon  of  this  .kind  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  gravity,  or- 
migbti  perhaps,  observe,  that,  though  there  is  no  deficiency  of 
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informatiQii  mpsptbg  die  Grecian  ilage,  we  may  cbiUeiige  Dr. 
Clarke  to  produce  a  aiagle  instance  in  which  the  departure  of  the 
aouI»  under  the  guidance  of  Mercury  and  Charon,  is  mentioned  as 
being  represented  on  that  stage  in  the  manner  which  he  supposes, 
or  in  which  anv  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Hnrleqiiin  appear 
to  have  f<iund  a  place  in  the  spectacles  ol  ilie  ancieui  jinmi  or  come- 
dians. As  for  the  whimsical  ileliueation  which,  [)ioperiy  castrated, 
he  has  transferred  from  D'Haiicarville  and  VV  nikelman  to  the  head 
of  his  fourteenth  chapter,  we  are  persuaded  that  if  he  himself  will 
once  more  examine  it,  lie  will  perceive,  as  all  the  world  perceived 
before,  that  the  btarded  figure  with  the  ladder  on  his  neck,  is 
mai  ked  out,  by  the  kingly  crown  which  he  \\  ears,  ajs  no  leas  a  person- 
age than  J  upiter  himself, — that  the  lady  at  the  window  is  Alcmena, 
<^-and  that  the  whole  carkatufv  ia  taken,  indeed,  from  the  Gpectan 
-atage,  but  from  a  play  in  which  neither  Momua,  Charon,  nor  Psyche 
nf  as  ol  the  dramatis  penonie. 

The  eastern  p^rt  ol  Thrace  resembles  the  steppes  ol  Russia,  and, 
to  add  to  the  siowitude,  there  are  here  tumuli  precisely  similar  to  those 
ol  Tartary.  Such  tumuli,  indeed,  are  always  most  abundant  in 
countries  ol  this  ctescription,  as  a  visit  to  our  own  downs  may  cofr^ 
vince  us.  Not  that  open  plains  were  peculiarly  selected  Ibr  these 
kind  of  sepulchres,  but  because  that  which  was  the  most  ancient 
form  of  sepulchre  every  where,  has  remained  in  these  situations 
unlevelled  by  the  plough  and  unconcealed  by  the  growth  of  brush* 
-wood.  Otir  travellers  ascertained  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heraclea 
to  be  not  at  Eski  Eregli  as  generally  supposed,  but  at  Buyuk  Eregli, 
about  two  hours  distant, — ^and  oti  January  the  l^ith  jiassed,  lor  the 
second  time,  through  Coustautioopk  iu  their  way  to  theur  iormef 
lodgings  at  Pera. 

Of  Pera,  its  climate,  its  water,  its  society,  Dr.  Clarke  speaks  in 
terms  at  least  sufficiently  unfavourable: — the  fountains  are  con- 
ducted through  cemeteries,  and  charged  with  all  liie  impurity  which 
such  a  medium  implies, — the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  from 
heat  to  cold  place  a  man  in  hourly  risk  of  a  fever  or  a  locked 
jaw,-^the  streets  and  houses  swnrm  with  rats  Kke  a  rabbit-warren, 
and  yet  cats  are  so  abundant  and  so  much  in  the  habit  of  entering 
the  houses  through  their  ill-made  roofs,  that  the  bed-chamhers  uam 
much  more  offeosively  than  dunghills.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Clarke 
was,  at  the  time,  in  a  state  of  health  which  waa  likely  to  <|uickan 
his  appiehenaion  of  the  dimgreeable.  But  his  dsscriptioB  of  the 
struts,  the  markets,  and  manufactures,  and,  above  all,  the  antic[ui* 
ties  of  Constantinople,  is  full  of  novelty  and  strength  ol  colounng, 
not  the  less  entertaming  for  being  tinctured  with  the  same  species  of 
humour  which  we  find  in  SmoUet's  Matthew  Bramble.  It  should 
be  above    observed,  that  so  aealoua  ia  Dr.  Clarke  for  Ihe  inoraue 
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of  k^nowledge,  and  so  much  k  hemt  home  in  the  works  of  aocient 

aod  modern  travellers,  that  where  he  himielf  has  made  no  discovery, 
he  often  gives  directions,  by  the  observance  of  which  succeeding 
vdventiirers  mny  he  more  fortunatei  and  we  know  not  whether  most 
praise  is  due  to  his  description  of  what  he  has  seen,  or  hb  hints 

jbr  further  discovery. 

Dr.  ClarLe*s  volume  does  not  end  here,  tliousb  it  is  here  that  he 
concludes  the  second  part  of  bis  travels.  A  Supplement  follows, 
containing  a  hasty  journal  of  his  progress  ihrougli  Wallachia,  Tran- 
sylvania and  Hungary,  to  V  ienna;  and  copious  reinarkii  on  the  ninies 
of  Nagybania,  Cremnitz,  and  Schemnitz.  But  for  this  part  of 
bis  journey  we  liave  no  space.  His  mineralogical  observations 
are  not  oi  u  kind  to  bear  abridgment,  and  he  had  in  Hungary  Uule 
leisure  or  inclination  for  oilier  inquiries.  He  arrived  at  Vienna, 
May  29th,  and  thence  continued  his  journey  throtigh  Germany  and 
France  to  England.  In  the  Appenda  is  given  a  tranabtion,  by 
the  Rev.  O.  Browne  of  Xrinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  the  famoiti 
ft«gaiettt  of  NicetfM  the  Choniate,  describing  the  well  known  de» 
vwtations  of  the  FranU  w^p  they  took  Constrntinopley  A.  0. 1905i* 
A  list  of  the  plants  collected  during  the  toiir^  containing  no  less 
than  sixty  new  species;  a  diary  of  the  temperature  of  die  atmosphere 
io  the  different  regions  wlucb  he  visited  in  Burope,  Asia,  and  Africa; 
ahd  an  itinerary  of  his  course  from  Athena  to  Boulogne,  together 
with  a  map  of  lus  journey,  on  too  smaU  a  scale  to  be  useful,  and 
two  plans  of  ConstantinQple  and  the  sea  of  Marmora,  conclude  the 
volume,  of  which  our  opinion  may  be  gathered  in  part  from  the 
strictures  which  it  has  called  forth,  though  it  would  he  an  act  of 
great  injustice  tfi  appreciate  its  merit  from  those  strictiires  only. 
It  has  been  often  supposed  to  he  the  delight  of  critics  to  tind  fault. 
It  might,  with  more  truth,  be  said  to  be  their  peculiar  and  most 
urgent  employment,  and  the  more  necessary  does  it  become  in  pro- 
portion to  the  general  ability  and  previous  reputation  of  the  writers 
uiidt  1  ir  scrutiny.  But  while  we  can  say  with  great  truth  that 
we  have  not  know  ingly  jKissed  over  a  single  miotake  lu  Dr.  Clarke's 
long  work,  wiilioui  its  due  repxebension,  we  should  despise  ourselves 
if  we  were  to  represent  such  errors  as  detracting  in  any  serious  de- 
gree from  the  general  value  and  authority  oC  his  statements;  or  if  we 
were  slow  to  acknowledge  that  an  equally  carafui  selectsoo  of  those 
passi4;es  whieh  have  pleased  and  instructed  us  would  have  far  ex* 
ceeded  the  limits  of  our  Review.  Few  men  have  seen  so  much  as 
he  has  done,  still  fewer  have  described  what  they  have  seen  so  well; 
and  we  hardly  know  any  writer  with  whose  character  and  feelings  we 
become  so  well  acquainted  from  the  perusal  of  his  work,  or  where» 
badng  a  little  prejudice,  peevishness  and  im|ietttoaity,  the  impress 
sion  is  more  .thorpuglil^  fia^vourable* 
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'T^HIS  is  the  work  of  a  powerful  and  poetic  imagination ;  but 
the  stjrle  and  expression  are  of  very  unequal  merit.  Occa- 
sionally uncouth^  and  frequently  obscure,  they  nevertheless  are 
often,  perhaps  we  might  say  generally,  suitable  to  the  ardent  inspi- 
rations which  they  are  destined  to  convey. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  a  desultory  walk  through  Paris,  in 
which  the  author  observes,  with  very  little  regularity,  but  with 
great  force,  on  the  different  objects  which  present  themselves.  It 
is  evident  that  he  visited  Paris  already  well  imbued  with  rh(^  local 
history  of  the  town,  and  more  particularly  with  that  of  those  most 
interesting  events  which  for  five-and-tu  enty  years  have  reudered  that 
capital  equally  the  object  of  horror  and  curiosity. 

The  bias  of  the  author's  mind,  botli  in  religion  and  politics,  is 
strongly  adverse  to  the  revolution  and  the  revolutionists,  and  w  hen 
he  enters  the  scenes  on  which  so  many  atrocious  crimes  have  been 
committed,  his  descriptions  are  tinged  with  the  deep  and  mellow 
colours  of  an  enthusiasm  against  which  no  reader,  we  think,  can 
eanly  defend  himself. 

Approaching  from  Mont  Martre,  the  first  object  diat  strikes  our 
poetical  traveller  is  the  British  flag  which,  from  that  remarkable 
eminence,  floated  over  the  haughty  capital  of  France. — The  hurried 
fortifications  raised  here  by  Buonaparte,  symbols  of  - 

What  terror  on  the  hoaOfid  land  has  been, 
are  well  delineated ;  but  the  stanzas,  which  describe  the  feelings  of 
the  British  army  when  they  first  scaled  Mont  Martre,  and  glutted 
their  eyes  with  the  view  of  conquered  Paris,  appear  to  us  to  be 
•f  a  still  higher  strain : 

IX. 

*  War  has  its  mighty  moments : — Heart  of  Man ! 
Have  all  ihy  pulse<;  vigour  for  a  thrill 
Prouder  than  through  those  gallant  bosoms  ran 
"When  first  liieir  standards  waved  above  lliat  hill? 

^        Wlien  first  they  strove  their  downward  gase  to  fiU 
With  the  full  grandeur  of  their  glorious  prise — 
Paris !  the  name  that  from  their  cradle  still 
Shmg  them  in  dreams ;  nov\\  glittering  in  their  eyes, 
Kow  won — won  by  the  Victory  of  Victories ! 

X. 

*  For  this,  had  bled  their  battle  round  the  world  ; 
ForMiU,  they  round  the  world  had  come  to  war; 
Some  with  the  shattered  ensign  that  nnfurl'd 

Its  Hon-emblems  to  the  Orient  star ; 

And  some,  the  blue  Atlantic  stemming  fat; 

And 
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And  some,  a  matchless  band,  from  swarthy  Spain—* 

With  well-worn  steel,  and  breasts  of  many  a  scar  ; 
But  all  their  plains  to  their  last  conquering  plain 
Were  sport,  and  all  then-  uupliu  s  to  this  trophv  vain.' — p.  5,  6. 

Before  we  proceed,  we  must  take  the  opp<uLunity  of  stating^ 
once  for  all,  that  the  author  is  sometimes  extremely  negligent  in 
the  construction  of  his  Alexandrines.  It  requires  more  manage- 
ment than  he  is  entitled  to  demand,  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  to 
DJodulate  the  closing  lines  of  the  two  stanzas  just  quoted  (and  theic 
are  many  others  tjusdem  farinas)  iuto  any  thing  like  verse.  This 
is  a  fault  which  no  authority  can  sanction,  and  which,  therefore, 
like  the  errors  of  Hamlet's  stroUbg  players,  should  be  reformed 
ali'-togeiher. 

On  entering  Paris,  the  author  changes  his  metre,  (on  which  we 
shall  say  a  word  hereafter,)  and  gives  the  following  striking  picture 
of  the  first  inipressioDs  created  by  a  sight  so  new  to  his  eyes. 

*  The  barrier's  reach'd — out  reeb  the  drowsy  guard; 
A  scowl — a  question — and  the  gate  s  unbari^d* 
And  this  is  Paris !    The  postilion's  thong 
Rings  round  a  desert,  as  we  bound  along 
From  rut  to  deeper  rut  of  shapeless  stone. 
With  many  a  general  lieave,  an(i  general  groan. 
Onward,  still  darker,  doubly  desoiate, 
IVinds  o'er  the  shrinking  bead  the  dangerous  strait : 
The  light  is  lost ;  in  vain  we  peer  our  way 
Through  the  dark  dimness  of  the  Faubourg  day; 
In  vain  the  wearied  eyeball  strains  to  scale 
That  squalid  lieit^ht,  haU  hovel  and  half  jail: 
At  every  step  the  stru2:gling  vision  bar 
Projections  sudden,  black,  and  angular, 
Streak'd  with  what  once  was  gore,  deep  rent  with  shot, 
Marks  of  some  conflict  furious  and-^^'forgot ! 
Grim  loneliness ! — and  yet  some  wasted  form 
Will  start  upon  the  sight,  a  human  worm 
Clung  to  the  chapel's  wall — the  lank  throat  bare, 
The  glance  shut  hoc fvl  from  the  tanirlcd  hair. 
The  fleshless,  outstretch'd  arm,  and  ghastly  cry, 
Half  forcing,  half  repelling  charity. 
Or,  from  the  portal  of  the  old  bote). 
Gleams  on  his  post  the  victor-sentinel, — 
Briton  or  German, — shooting  round  his  ken, 
From  its  dark  depth, — a  Hon  from  his  pp.  12,  13. 

If,  as  we  suspect,  this  passage  should  remind  our  readers  of  Mr. 
Crabbe,  the  following  description  of  the  lodging  of  one  of  Buo- 
naparte's last-stake  ruffians,  the  f^der^s  whom  he  attempted  to  arm 
in  I8i4f  less  in  his  own  defence  than  for  the  overthrow  of  all  order, 
will  press  the  reiembbnce  more  strongly  upon  them. 

<  Heavy 
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*  Heavy  that  chambet^s  air ;  the  sunbeaiDS  fell 

Scattered  and  sickly  on  the  naked  wall ; 

Through  the  time-crusted  canement  scarcely  ftkown 

The  rafter'd  roof,  the  tioor  ot  chilling  stooei 

Tlie  crajiy  bed,  the  mirror  ilml  betrays 

Fraioeless,  where  vanity  yel  loves  to  gaze ; 

And  fttiUt  the  tyinbols  of  hts  darker  liwle, 

The  musquet,  robber-pittol,  sabre  blade, 

I  lung  rusting,  where  around  the  scanty  fire 

His  squalid  oHspring  watch  its  brands  expire. 

His  glance  is  there; — another,  statelier  spot 

Has  fu!l  possession  of  his  tever'd  thought ; 

Jn  the  fierce  past  the  fierce  to-come  he  sees, 

The  day  returned  of  plunderM  palaces. 

When  faction  revell'd,  mobs  kept  thrones  in  awe, 

An^  the  red  pike  at  once  was  King  and  Law*' — p.  l6. 

We  regrel  tkat  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  die  whole  of 
the  ?ivid  and  energetic  passage  in  which  the  author  describes  the  in- 
famous Ab|>aye,  and  exhibits  the  horrors  of  the  massacres  of  Sep* 
tember,  1792.  The  contrast  between  the  present  appearance  of 
the  building,  and  the  recot)ectioQ6  which  it  inspires,  are  finely  con- 
ceived and  forcibly  expressed. 

'  But  pause !  what  pile  athwart  the  crowded  way 

Frowns  with  such  sterner  aspect?   The  Abtraiye!«— 
Gay  in  the  sight,  the  shadow  of  that  pile, 
The  meagre  native  phiys  his  gambol  vile. 
Above,  tolls  out  for  death  the  prison  knell, 
Below,  dogs,  roonkies,  bears,  the  jangling  swell; 
The  ctack'd  horn  rings,  the  rival  mimes  engage, 
Punch  in  imperial  ttitters  sweeps  the  stage ; 
The  jostling  mob  dance,  laugh,  sing,  shoiit  the  rhyme^ 
And  die  in  ecstasies  the  thousandth  time. 
And  look  !  around,  above,  what  ghastly  row 
Througli  bar  and  grating  struggle  for  the  show, 
Down  darting,  head  o'er  head,  the  haggard  eye> 
Felons!  the  scarcely  'scaped, — the  sure  to  die! 
The  dungeon'd  murderer  startles  from  his  trance^ 
Uplistening  hears  the  din,  the  monkey-dance. 
Growls  at  the  fate  that  fix'd  his  cell  beneath. 
And  feels  the  solid  bitterness  of  death. 
Yes,  'twas  the  spotl — where  yonder  slow  .gendarme 
Sweeps  from  his  round  the  loitenug  pauper-swarm  ; 
Where  up  the  mouldering  wall,  that  stai  veinig  vjue 
Brags  on  from  nail  to  nail  its  yellow  twine ; 
For  ornament!  Still  something  for  the  eye; 
FmoMt  nay  gnroes,  have  kert  their fifpety'^fff*  19»  ^» 
He  then  proceeds  to  a  more  detailed  description  of  those  dread- 
ful nights;— it  is  all  good,  particniafly  the  accoont  of  most 

awful 
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awful  scene  in  M^hich  a  priest  aBcended  a  kind  of  pulpit  in  the 
iMrisoii,  and  gave  the  last  admonitions  of  piety  and  tlie  last  conso- 
lations of  religion  to  the  mixed  and  melancholy  crowds  of  fellow 
sufierers  who  knelt  before  him  : — but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to 
such  passages  as  may  be  most  easily  disconnected  from  the  context. 

The  folio  winf^  incident  in  that  dreadful  tragedy  is  not  more  power- 
ftdly  given  than  the  rest,  but  it  is  an  insidated  episode  which  will 
lose  nothing  by  bein«f  quoted  alone.  After  sketching,  with  tli(  hand 
of  a  master,  the  bloody  and  diunkou  tribunal  of  tiiat  night,  (drunk 
with  wiiie  as  well  as  blood,)  he  poes  oa^ 

*  And  now,  a  prisoner  stood  before  them,  wan 
With  dungeon  damps  and  woe — an  aged  man, 
Bat  stately; — there  was  in  his  hoary  hair 

A  reverend  grace  that  Murder's  self  might  spare. 
Two  of  the  mob^  half  naked,  freshly  dyed 
In  crimson  riots,  waved  sabres  At  his  side. 
He  toki  his  talc, — a  brief,  plain,  prison  tale, — 
Well  vouch'd  by  those  faint  limbs  and  features  pale: 
His  words  were  strong,  llie  manly  energy 
Of  one  not  unprepared  to  live  or  die. 
His  judges  wavered,  wliimredy  seemed  Id  icel 
Some  human  touches  at  his  firm  appeal. — 
He  named  his  kingi^Hi  burst  of  scoff  and  sneer 
PourM  down,  that  even  the  slumberers  sprang  to  iiear; 
Startlrd,  to  every  j^ating;  round  the  rooia 
Sprang  vi>ages  already  scal  d  ior  doom; 
Red  from  their  work  without,  in  rusli'd  a  crowd. 
Like  wolves  that  heard  the  wonted  cry  of  blood. 
He  gazed  above, — the  torch's  downward  tame 
Flasb'd  o'er  his  cheek  ;^^twas  red,— it  mi^t  be  shame. 
Shame  for  his  country,  sorrow  for  her  throne 
*T was  pale, — the  hectic  of  the  heart  was  gone. 
His  guards  were  shaken  off  — he  tore  his  vest, 
A  ribbon'd  cross  was  on  his  knightly  breast, — 
,It  covered  scars ; — he  deigned  no  more  reply ; 
None,  but  the  scorn  that  ligbten'd  from  his  eyo. 
His  huddled,  hurried  judges  dropped  their  g^e; 
The  villain  soul's  invoiuntary  praise! 
He  kiss'd  his  cro-is,  and  turn'd  him  to  the  door — 
An  instant, — and  ihey  heard  his  murdei'ers*  roar!' — pp.  24, 25. 
The  dr<  adftil  continnance  of  these  scenes,  and  the  long  line  of 
victims  inimoUted,  are  thus  beautifully  described : 

*  The  evening  fell, — in  bloody  mists  the  sun 
Rnsh'd  glaring  down  ;  nor  yet  the  work  was  done; 
"I'was  night; — and  still  upon  the  Baruhrs  eye 
Came  from  their  cavern  those  who  came  to  die; 
A  hug,  weak,  waverings  m^anehohf  wttce^ 

Am  fnm  the  graven  returning  to  tkt  grave, 

Twas 
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Tvva*  midnight; — still  the  gusty  torches  blazed 
On  sliapesof  woe,  iliiii  ^e^tures,  taces  glazed  ; 
Auci  !>lili,  as  through  the  (iiuk  ihc  gkastlifjile 
Moved  mmardf  it  taas  addtd  to  ike  jriU  f — p.  26* 
From  this  lieart<4ouching  subject,  the  poet  turns  to  the  royal  pro* 
cession  to  Notre  Dante  in  1815 ;  and  herea|;ain  his  description  of 
the  objects  that  move  before  his  eyes  is  exquisitely  tinged  with  the 
colour  of  the  thoughts  that  pass  through  his  memory,  and  of  the 
feelings  that  arise  in  bis  heart. 

When  the  Mousquciaires  who  had  accompanied  the  king  to 
Ghent  (and  who  have  been  therefore^  we  believe,  since  disbanded) 
appeared  in  the  procession^  the  applauses  of  the  crowd  (mob  as 
it  was)  rent  the  air. 

*  Twas  the  heart's  shout — the  vilest  of  the  vile 
By  insiinct  bow  before  the  virtuous  brave/ 
Tlie  fatal  night  of  the  departure  oi  ihis  gallant  band  from  Paris, 
and  the  melancholy  festivity  in  vvhicli  at  Glient  they  renewed  the 
pledges  of  their  devotion,  are  finely  imagined,  and  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  line)  forcibly  expressed* 

XXXII. 

*  It  was  a  dreary  hour;  that  deep  midnight, 
Which  saw  those  warriors  to  their  chargers  spring, 

And,  bdilly  gathering  by  the  torch's  light, 
;     Draw  up  their  squadrons  lo  receive  their  king: 
Then,  thro'  the  streets,  Ifn.:,  silent,  slumbering, 
Move  like  i>oine  secret,  nubie  funeral ; 
Each  forced  in  turn  to  feel  his  bosom  wring. 
As- in  the  gloom  shone  out  his  own  proud  bally 
His  am  no  more;      no  more ! — he  hieid  abandonM  all ! 

XXXIil. 

*  And  when,  thro*  many  a  league  of  chase  and  toil, 
With  pantint^  steed,  red  spur,  and  sheathless  sword, 
At  last  they  reach 'U  the  stranger's  sheltering  ioil; 
Tht^  mw  their  country ^  where  they  saw  its  lord. 

AU  ruin'd  now,  they  fenc'd  bis  couch  and  board. 
But  with  still  humbler  head,  and  lower  knee ; 
And  scorn'd  the  tauntings  of  the  rebel  horde; 
Nay,  in  the  hour  that  seal'd  the  base  decree 
Of  exile,  pledged  their  faith  in  proud  festivity* 

XXXIV. 

'  I  love  not  wiir ;  too  oft  the  mere,  mad  game 
That  tyrants  play  to  keep  themselves  awake. 
But  'tis  not  war — ^it  earns  a  nobler  name^ 
When  men  gird  on  the  sword  for  conscience'  sake. 
When  country,  king,  faith,  freedom  are  at  stake. 
And  my  eye  would  have  left  earth's  gaudiest  show^ 
To  see  those  men  at  their  poor  banquet  take 

Tbe 
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The  sword,  and,  mid  the  song  and  cup's  gay  llo\f, 
Swear  on  it,  for  their  prince  to  five— or  to  lie  low/ — p.  31. 

The  high  mass  of  Notre  Dame  is  debcribed  with  appropriate 
splendour ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  parade  of  this  ostentatious  wor- 
ship, the  poet  recals  m,  U\  the  most  touching  strokes^  to  the 
humble  scenes  of  our  own  purer  devotion. 

XLV. 

*  Georgeous ! — but  love  I  not  such  pomp  of  prayer; 
111  bends  the  heart  'mid  mortal  luxury. 
Rather  let  me  the  meek  devotion  share* 
Where,  in  their  silent  glens  and  thicketo  bight 
England,  thy  lone  and  lowly  chapels  lie. 
The  spotless  table  by  the  eastern  wall, 
The  marble,  rudely  traced  with  names  gone  by. 
The  pale-eyed  pastor's  sim])!e,  fervent  call ; 
Those  deeper  vvaite  lijc  hcail,  where  heart  is  all  in  all. 

XLVI. 

'  Vain  the  world's  grandeur  to  that  hallow'd  roof 
Where  sate  our  fathers  many  a  gentle  year; 
All  round  us  memory ;  at  our  feet  the  proof. 
How  deep  the  grave  holds  all  we  treasure  here : 

Nay,  where  we  bend,  still  ircmblingon  our  ear 
'I'he  voice  whose  partintj;  rent  life's  loveliest  lies  ; 
And  who  demands  us  all,  heart,  thought,  tear,  prayer? 
Ev'n  He  who  sailh     Mercy,  not  bacniice,"  , 
Cares  He  for  mortal  pomp,  whose  footstool  is  the  skies  T — p.  37. 

At  this  ceremony,  the  author  witnessed  the  expression  uf  the 
deep-rooted  grief  of  the  Duchess  of  An^uulcme ;  and  he  touches 
upon  the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  the  orphan  of  the  Temfle  in  a 
tone  which  will  go  to  the  reader's  heart,  and  console  bim,  in  some 
measure^  for  the  pain  which  he  may  have  felt  at  the  unmanly  bruta- 
lity of  Mr.  Hobbouse,  and  the  unwomanly  brutality  of  Ladv  Mor- 
gan. 

After  a  spirited  apostropbe,  which  beautifully  contrasts  tbe  pro- 
mise of  her  fortune  with  the  event — 

*  Daughter  of  France!  in  what  empurpled  ho\s*T 
Passed  thy  young  loveliness  tbe  sunny  hour?' — p.  41. 

the  poet  describes  the  dark  and  dismal  scene  in  which  she  was 
secluded :  and  then  adds,  in  a  strain  of  poetry  and  pathos  whicb  we 
l»ve  seldom  seen  equalled — 

*  '  She  had  companions.    Deeper  misery ! 

All  whom  she  loved  on  earth  were  there— to  die! 

And  xhry  inust  perish  from  her — one  by  one — 
And  lier  soul  bleed  with  each,  till  aif  are  gone. 
This  is  tbe  woe  of  \\uc&,  the  sting  oi  lute, 
.  Tu  see  our  little  world  grow  desolate. 

The 
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The  few  on  whom  the  very  soul  recliii'd, 
Sink  from  the  eye,  and  feel  we  stay  behind 
Life,  to  the  farthest  glance,  a  desert  road, 
Bark,  fearful,  weary — yet  that  must  be  trod. 

Daughter  of  France !  did  not  such  pangs  compress 

Thy  heart  in  its  last»  utter  tooelineiis  f 

Didst  thou  not  droop  thy  head  upon  thy  hand. 

Then,  starting:,  think  that  time  was  at  a  stands 
And  find  it'^  flight  but  by  the  thicker  gloom, 
That  dimm'd  thy  solitary  dungeon-room? 
Didst  thou  not  gaze  upon  thy  glimpse  of  sky, 
And  long  to  bid  tlie  last,  best  hour  be  nigh  ^ 
Or  melted  even  by  that  moment's  view, 
Stoop  to  the  world  again,  and  think,  how  blue. 
How  bright  to  thousands  spread  its  canopy? 
.How  many  a  joyous  heart  and  laughing  eye, 
T^iToyant  with  life  and  hope,  and  free, — oh,  free?— » 
Bask  (1  in  the  brightness  chou  shouldst  never  see? 
Her  world  was  past ;  her  hours,  or  few  or  more, 
Lfcft  her  bound,  wretched — all  she  was  before ! 
This,  this  is  misery—tibe  headsman's  steel 
Strikes,  and  we  perish — bui  we  cease  to  feel.* — pp.  48, 48. 

The  author's  description  of  his  own  feelings  wbeo  he  visited  th» 
scene  of  these  8omws>  ia  not  less  beautiful. 

%  *  The  Temple  tower  is  fallen ;  yet  still  the  grot 

Lives  in  pale  mockery  of  the  woeful  spot ; 
The  weedy  ^valk  still  borders  the  parterre^ 
A  few  wild  shrubs  chok'd  in  the  heavy  airi 
And,  helped  by  some  rude  tracery  on  the  graeuv 
The  eye  may  image  where  the  pile  has  been  : 
But  all  is  past, — trench,  buttress,  bustling  guard,— 
For  silence,  ruin,  and  the  pale  dead  sward. 

Heaven!  what  wild  weight  of  suffering  was  prest 

In  this  clost'  den,  this  grave  in  all  but  rest! — 

1  trod  the  ground  with  reverence,  for  that  ground 

Was  holy  to  my  tread ;  its  dungeon-bound, 

Deftf  as  the  spot  where  blood  and  aaheit  tell 

That  there  the  martjnr  closed  his  triumph  well ;  ' 

The  torture's  tools  even  hallow'd— brand  and  stake, 

Scourge,  letter — all,  all  relicsfor  his  sake.'— pp.  43, 44* 

Such  sentiments  as  these  will  prepare  our  readers  to  believe  that 

the  captivity  of  the  royal  family  ia,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
rather  wept  than  sung.  There  is  in  all  these  passages  a  tone  of 
deep  and  real  feeling  which  springs  from  a  higher  source  than  any 

fabled  fountain  of  the  Muses. 

But  we  must  pursue  our  walk — end  thut  leads  us  to  the  Boule- 
vards, where  we  Uuuk  our  author  will  be  found  to  be  as  acute 
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and  pleasant  a  painter  of  Parisian  fopperies  and  gambols,  as  w» 
have  before  seen  htm  an  indignant  and  pathetic  censor  of  their 
crimes, 

<  Now  comes  the  idler's  hour.   The  beggar-ba^ 

Takes  his  old  quarters  on  the  Boalevard ; 
Beneath  the  trees  the  Conjuror  spread"  liis  tools; 
The  Quack  harangues  his  group  of  graver  iuols 
In  lofty  lies,  unruffled  by  the  jar 
Thrumrn'ci  trora  his  neighbour  Savoyard's  guitar; 
Veil'd  virgins  beam,  like  Dian  in  a  mist 
,    .      Philosophers  show  mites;  she-tumblers  twist; 

Each  the  fix'd  genius   fsonie  favourite  tfee,  *  *. 

Dryads  and  fauns  of  Gallic  minstrelsy. 

In  double  L'lories  now,  the  brr»aH  Marchande, 

Fire-eyed,  her  skin  by  CJasrmi  Mimmers  tann*d» 

Red  as  the  kerchief  round  her  coal-black  hair, 

Lays  out  her  tempting  trays  of  rich  and  rare.  ,  ^ 

Resistless  ruby  bands,  delicious  rings, 

In  genuine  paste ;  the  true  wax  coral  strings, 

Mingling  with  wonders  of  profounder  art^ 

Woman'^  dear  helps  to  mystify  the  heart  ; 

Crisp  auburn  curls, — to  hide  th'  obtrusive  gray  ; 

That  stubborn  hue,  which  yet  will  make  its  way  ; 

Glass  eyes,  mouse  eyebrows,  teeth  like  studs  of  snow, 

Crinning  in  grim  good  humour  row  by  row. 

Secrets  so  strictly  kept  from  upper  air. 

Yet  here  let  loose,  the  sex's  whole  repair ; 

Mysterious  things !  that,  like  the  tricks  of  dreams, 

Make  what  if  seem  not,  while  what  is  not,  seem* — p.  47* 

We  have  already  indulged  ourselves  in  more  quotation  than  we 
toold  well  spare  room  for,  and  must  here  therefore  close  our  ei* 
Imcis  with  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  which  alludes  to  WaterlQ« 
in  strains  that  become  a  firiton  and  a  Christian. 

*  The  heavens  were  sick  of  crime, — the  endless  strife 
Where  black  ambition  flung  its  stake  of  life. 
'  The  trial  came. — On  rush*d,  with  shout  and  ban. 

The  rebel  hosts,  their  Idol  in  the  van ; 
Strength  of  their  heart,  and  wonder  of  their  eye; 
Illusive  f^lorv,  for  his  hour  w-as  nigh  ! 
Tlicir  1  it(  s  ot  blood  arose.    In  vain  the  name 
Oi  iheir  dark  Baal  echoed.    Evening  came. — 
Then  the  true  thunders  roll'd*  Thehr  livid  gaze 
Saw  the  horison  one  advancing  blase  $ 
They  saw  it  smite  their  Idol  on  his  throne ; 
And  he  was  smote, — ^pomp,  art,  illusion  gone ! 
Then  died  his  worshippers.    The  jealous  steel 
Raged  through  their  quivering  ranks  with  faithful, seal, 
:  VOL.  XVU.  KO.  XXXXIJU  P  The 
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The  sacrifice*  was  done  !  and  on  its  wing 
The  earth  sent  up  the  shoui  of  thanksgiving.'— p. 

From  these  extracts  our  readers  will  probably  pronounce  the  ano^ 
tiymous  author  of  this  work  to  be  at)  admirable  poet- — and  they  will 
do  him  no  more  than  juHtice:  they  may  also  be  inclined  to  call 
the  work  it^eli  an  admtrable  poertiy  in  which  candour  obliges  us  to 
declare  ibal  iliey  will  not  be  altoj^ether  so  correct.  It  has  some 
very  consitlt  rable  faults,  and  these  happen  to  be  ot  tiie  kind  that  are 
least  perceptible  in  extracts:  namely,  a  general  want  of  plan,  much 
abruptness,  and  frequent  obscurities,  A  poem,  we  admit,  should 
not  be  a  diary ;  and  a  poet  is  not  bound  to  drive  Pegasus  in  a 
cabriolet  through  the  streets  of  Paris; — ^but  there  are  limits  to 
poetic  licence;  abrupt  transitions  and  obscure  chasms  break  and 

I  -       '         -  -  ■    -      -  --    J  I    tin  . 

*  The  author  has  subjoined  a  notp  on  the  snbjnct  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  which, 
for  the  beautjr  of  its  expression,  Uie  justness  of  its  seutiinents,  &ud  tlie  ohguaatity  of  its 
views,  we  are  ntisfied  oar  readers  wiH  ttiaok  ua  i»  laj  ing  belbfe  theoL 

'  T6  thOM  who  may,  like  the  wdter,  incIiiM  to  Aink  that  a  more  glorious  age  is  abooA 
to  rise  upon  the  world,  and  that  Waterloo  was  (tie  thunderstorm  which  was  to  give  (he 
last  clearing  to  the  air  befurt:  that  perfect  visioti,  it  assumes  a  luttier  character  than  its 
moftel  trinmph.  It  seems  to  bear  the  features  of  a  graqd,  Immediate  intcrpoatum  of 
Superior  Power.  Tlie  final  overthrow  of  the  French  empire,  which  was  atheistic, 
jacobin,  and  revolutioiiuury  to  its  latest  hour ;  and  the  utter  disgrace  of  Napoleon, 
the  concentrated  spirit  or  the  vardulioa,  wero  at  least  the  rsralta  of  Ihe  battle  of 
Waterloo.  They  may  appear  to  have  been  its  providential  objects.  Had  human 
judgments  been  previously  consulted  they  would  probably  hare  drawn  a  ditferent 
plan  of  the  battle.-  The  Prussians  would  have  at  once  jomed  the  British,  and  swept 
tin  enemy  before  Aem ;  or  the  British  would  have  been  in  force  enough  to  have 
driven  in  the  French  early  in  the  \  or  Napoleon  would  have  fallen  or  been  taken 
prisoner.  But  the  battle  wan  not  to  be  so  foagbt,  to  be  most  fatal  to  the  atheistic 
power.  If  die  fttoA  bad  been  beeten.in  the  broad  day,  they  might  have  rallied,  or 
fe&ed  before  superiority  of  force,  or  in  the  last  event  have  been  made  prisoners  in 
ma?<«s.  But  the  conflict  held  on,  bloody  mid  fiisa«trous,  till  the  moment  when  they 
aouid  neither  escape  nor  conquer.  Retreating  (in  hour  before  nightfall,  they  migt^ 
bave  been  saved  ;  fighting  an  hour  after  it,  they  might  have  had  die  night  for  retreat* 
But  tlipy  broke  on  thp  edge  of  darkness.  The  Prussians  eame  up,  retarded  during  tha 
day,  to  be  uufatigued  by  battle,  and  fresh  for  pursi)]^  The  nidU  was  made  for 
medtlns  sbmgbter.  **  Thou  moon,  in  the  vaUt^  of  Ajako  !*  Tte  distribution  of  the 
triuiupb  was  judidoL  England  liad  8e«D  in  France  only  an  eaveaomed  enemj, 
Prussia  had  felt  in  her  a  remorseless  oppressor  ;  l^lnsland  had  suffered  no  serious  in- 
fliction, Prussia  had  been  steeped  to  the  lips  in  buiVering ;  and  to  En^and,  on  this 
memorable  day,  was  given  the  GLORY,  and  to  Prussia  the  RfiVKNOET 

*  If  Napoleon  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  or  made  prison<*r,  nr  hornr  from  the  firA(*. 
in  the  backward  rushiim  ot  bis  an^y,  there  mifiht  have  b^n  some  resen  e  of  fame  for 
him.  But  a  stronger  Will  determined  that  he  dfeonU  be  saved  for  immortal  and  cure* 
less  shame  ;  that  he  should  be  seen  a  coward,  and  ready  fog^tive ;  that  no  question 
should  be  left  to  the  world  of  his  abjectness  of  soul,  and  that  he  sfaonld  be  jeacnwsd  to 
be  shewn  as  a  monster  to  an  English  rabble,  and  yot  survive ! 

*  If  the  French  army,  the  authors  of  so  much  mi.sery  to  Earope,  were  to  have  bcdt 
finally  punished,  it  was  done  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo.    For  the  first  time  since  the 

.  accession  of  Napoleon,  .their  force  was  exclusively  ITrench ;  aQ4  it  araji  trampled  liis 
ft  mire  of  blood.  Hiere  has  been  no  instance  for  these  tiiousand  years  of  such  total 
destruction  of  an  army.  The  flower  of  Fimice,  and  the  leading  strengtli  of  the  rebel- 
lion, was  the  Imperial  Qnafd.  It  wfts  leiemd  for  the  last  and  BMst  complete  sacrifioa 
of  the  day.'7-p.  64. 
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rufHc  tlie  stream  of  ferling  down  wliich  ilie  heart  delif^hts  to  glide; 
and  an  over  anxious  desire  of  contrast  and  variety  has  always  the 
ettect  of  distracting  and  wearying  the  mind.  It  is  nksome,  for  in- 
stance, to  be  hurried  in  cnie  page  from  the  early  markets  of  the 
Faubourg  Moat  Martre  to  the  midnight  festivities  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Gennain.  In  truth,  we  think  we  discover  in  several  parts  of 
the  poem,  sufficient  proof  that  the  author  made  on  the  spot  the 
separate  skeiclics,  and  that  afterwards,  desirous  of  making  a  whole, 
he  joined  them  together,  sometimes  ungraceftiUy,  and  not  alwayi 
intelligibly. 

To  this  mode  of  composition  we  also  should  have  been  inclined 
to  attribute  the  variety  of  metre  which,  the  author  has  adopted^  and 
which  in  bis  prefocehe  attempts  to  defend  as  right  in  principie, 

*■  The  occasional  cbangss  in  the  metre  have  been  adopted,  not  in  the 
idle  imitation  of  superior  writers,  but  simply  to  avoid  the  monotony  of 
a  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  measure.  The  diversity  of  the  sub* 

jects  in  these  pages  might  of  itself  require  diversity  of  metre.  Pamp$ 
mi  pruc€Ssio7is  are  not  to  he  told  in  the  same  cadence  wil/i  murders. 
But,  independently  of  the  subject,  there  is  a  physical  delight  in  this 
variety.  The  ear^  or  thai  cuaibiued  sense  of  ear,  eye,  and  mind  by 
vfaicn  we  enjoy  the  foil  efaarm  of  venification,  requires  change  to  giv6 
the  fulness  of  the  charm.  No  excellence  of  poetry  has  been  perfectly 
able,  in  our  most  illustrious  models,  to  resist  the  antagpnist  monotony 
of  a  thousand  lines  iu  the  same  stanea.  The  suitableness  of  adopting 
the  practice  at  all  may  be  dependent  on  the  length  of  the  porni :  in  a 
very  short  performance,  the  monotony  can  scarcely  arise  from  the  mea- 
sure; in  a  very  long  one,  the  reader  makes  intervals  for  himself,  and 
comes  refreshed  by  the  intervals ;  in  the  interroediata  order,  too  long 
to  ba  despatched  like  a  sonnet,  and  too  short  to  be  reserved  for  another 
sittiag;  he  may  require  more  aids  than  the  present  writer  has  allowedl 
himself  to  supply  in  diversity  of  metreZ-^Pref*  pp.  xi,  xii,  xiii. 

None  of  these  reasons  appear  to  us  to  b«  founded  in  foct  or  just 
in  principle; — they  are,  or  at  least  they  look  like,  the  after-excuses 
which  a  person  sometimes  invents  to  justify  to  himself  a  practice 
nhich  he  is  too  indolent  to  correct.  For  instance— '|ioifi|i»y*|)ro<- 
tessions  and  murders  lare  not  to  be  told  in  the  same  cadence and 
jwt  the  liveliest  |MNnp  of  the  whole  poem>  the  description  of  a  balU 

'  The  buoyant,  brilliant  dance  of  tress  and  jplume 
Gleaming  o'er  diamond  eyes  and  cheeks  ot  bloom/ — p.  if. 

is  immediately  followed,  and  in.thesame  metre  and  cadence,  b^^  the 
MMMtere  at  the  Abbaye. 

*  That  mass  of  cloven  bone  and  shattered  limb  * 

And  spouting  brain  and  visage  strain'd  and  dlnif 

And  horrid  life,  stil!  f|uivering  To  the  eye, 

chok'ii  in  blood  the  victim  tuU'd  tQ  dii% — p.  27. 

r%        '  i^gaiu:-— 
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Again  : — the  gorgeous  procession  to  Notre  Datae  is  in  the  same 
stanza  and  cadence  with  the  description  of  the  death  of  the  suicide, 
and  tlie  exposure  of  the  body  in  the  Morgue.  Our  readers  will  thank 
us  for  exemplifying  this  assertion  by  the  last  stanza  on  this  melan- 
choly subject,  M'hich  describtti>  the  recognition  of  the  body  by  the 
unhappy  parent. 

*  The  crowd  pass  oil.  The  Ininriecl,  tiembling  look. 
That  dreaded  to  have  seen  some  dear  one  there, 
Soon  glanced,  they  silent  pass.    But  in  yon  nook. 
Who  kneels,  deep  shrinking  from  the  oriel's  glare, 
Her  forehead  veiTd,  her  lip  ir>  quiverino;  prayer, 
Her  raised  hands  with  the  unfeit  rosary  wound f 
That  shrouded, — silent — statue  of  despair 
Is  she  who  through  the  world's  delusive  round 
Hadsought  her  erring  child,  and  found,  and  lilere  had  found  f— p.  4^.. 

On  what  principle  is  it  tliat,  if  the  author  really  intended  to  suit 
his  metre  to  his  subject,  the  same  form  of  stanza  should  be  adopted 
for  the  following  description 

'  But  musing 's  done. — ^Tbe  rabble  round  me  press, 

With  every  cry  of  earth  since  Babel's  fall,  . 
The  world 's  in  gala. — Poissarde  loveliness 
Glides,  faint  find  feLitberVl  from  her  last  nigh^S  bally 
Dispensing  glances  on  the  friseur  small, 
The  tiptoe  thing  beside  her, — all  bouquet;  *  . 

His  bowing  head,  a  curly  carnival ;  . 
His  shoulders  to  his  earrings,  grimly  gay;-^ 
All  h^ve  put  on  their  smiles;  'tis  the  King's  holiday/— p.  28.  . 

Hie^e  instances  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  aatfior  has  not 
•tcted  on  bis  own  principles^  and  that  if  he  is  right  in  his  preface 
he  is  wrong  in  his  poeitt ;  but  the  fact  we  take  to  be*  as  we  have 
before  hinted,  and  that  he  is  wrong  in  both.  Nor  does  Uie  lengdi 
of  his  poem  (which  does  not,  we  believe,  exceed  a  thousand 
lines)  appear  to  us  to  require  or  justify  these  variations^  even 
admitting  that  such  an  irregularity  could  be,  in  any  am,  admis* 
sible.  There  are  many  other  faults  incident  to  this  mixture  of 
metre  ;  one  is  that  it  alternately  reminds  the  reader  of  Lord  Byron 
and  Mr.  Crabl>p,  and  excites  in  his  mind  an  unjust  and  disparaging 
impression  that  the  author  is  rather  an  imitator,  tliau  an  eniuUtorof 
the  merits  of  those  two  admirable  poets.  If  he  reminded  us  of  but 
one  of  them,  the  resemblance  might  Le  considered  as  accidental;  but 
when  he  so  frequently  and  so  strongly  brings  both  to  our  recollec- 
tion, a  reader  will  hardly  admit  the  likeness  to  be  fortuitous, and  will 
be  inclined  to  think  that  it  belongs  more  to  mimicry  than  to  taij  poe- 
tical imitation.  Yet  such  suspicions  would  be  essentially  unjust  to 
the  anthor^s  real  powers ;  he  has  a  vigorous  originality  of  thought, 
which  places  him  rather  by  the  side  than  in  the  train  of  those  whom 
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be  most  resemblei :  but,  as  we  bave  already  aatd,  tbe  poein  has 
evidently  been  composed  of  detached  sketches,  in  which  the  author 
involuntarily  fell  into  the  stauza  of  Lord  Byron  or  the  couplet  of 
Mr.  Crabbe,  as  the  recollections  of  these  great  poets  happened,  at 
the  moment,  to  uppermost  in  his  mind. — The  error,  therefore, 
of  being  at  once  like  Childe  Harold  and  the  Village  is  venial,  and 
may  be  natural^ — but  it  is  an  error,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  warn  the 
unknown  author,  t!iat  it  will  not  on  repetition  be  foi^given  by  the 
judicious  part  of  the  public. 

He  must  also,  we  would  take  the  liberty  of  !^Mving,  endeavour  to 
divest  himself  of  a  habit  of  inversion — the  wi etched  expedient 
which  Darwin  employed  to  cover  the  weakness  of  his  st  vle,  and  the 
poverty  of  his  imagination,  and  which  we  sliould  be  sony  to  see 
sanctioned  by  one  who  so  little  needs  these  mechanical  aids  as  the 
author  of  *  Paris.*  He  needs  no  such  helps,  and  the  only  passages 
Hi  his  poem  which  we  have  not  read  with  unmixed  pleasure,  are 
those  in  which  he  has  taken  pains  to  be  forcible  or  tine.  Nothing 
can  he  better  than  his  natural  style;  while  it  flows  from  his  heart 
4t  is  full  at  once  of  force,  feeling,  and  simplicity ;  but  sometimes,  in ' 
search  of  a  $trotts  expression,  he  stumbles  upon  a  hard  one,  and 
in  his  anxiety  for  ttie  sublime,  he  now  and  then  falls  into  the  obscure; 
We  have  thrown  out,  we  hope  not  in  vain,  these  few  observations 
on  the  defects  of  an  author  in  whose  future  success  we  feel  inte^* 
rested — ^wbo  seems  to  exhibit  a  union,  unhappily  too  rare,  of  piety 
and  poetry,  of  what  is  right  in  politics,  respectable  in  morals,  cor* 
ject  m  taste,  and  splendid  in  imagination. 


Art.  IX.    Forage  de  Dccauvertes  aux  Terre^i  Austra'ety  exe- 
cute 8ur  les  Corvettes  Le  (jcugi upliey  Lt  ISaim ali^iCy  et.  la 
Gotlelte  Le   Casuarina,  pendant  Its  Jnncea  IBOO — 
Tome  Second.    A  Paris.  1817. 

npHE  andacioiis  attempt,  which  was  made  in  the  publicaiiou  of 
^  the  lirst  volume  of  this  work,  to  rob  Captain  Flinders  of  the 
well-earned  merit  of  his  nautical  labours  and  discoveries,  while  he 
was  basely  and  barbarously  kept  lit  prison  in  a  Fiench  colony,  was 
regarded  with  becoming  indignation  throughout  Europe,  and  with 
shame  by  the  better  part  of  the  French  nation.  That  volume  was 
four  years  in  preparation;  yet  such  were  the  apparent  marks  of 
haste  in  bringing  it  out,  that  references  were  made  to  charts  and 
plans  which  did  not  accompany  it,  and  which,  we  verily  believe, 
hail  no  existence.  We  know  that  they  were  not  made  during  the 
voyage;  for  ihe  commander  of  the  expedition  told  Captain  Flinders 
that  his  charts  would  be  constructed  in  Paris;  which  he  never 
reached,  having  died  on  the  passage  h ome.  M.  Peron,  the  zoologist 
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and  historiographer  of  tlie  voyage,  knew  nothing  of  charts;  but  his 
coasts,  bis  capes,  and  his  headlands,  his  gulphs,  straits  and  harbours 
were  enumerated  with  great  rare,  and  each  of  them  dignified  with 
some  new  name,  generally  of  the  august  family  of  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, or  of  his  Institute.  Captain  IHindcrs's  book,  arrompa- 
nied  by  an  Atlas  of  admirable  charts  and  plans,  was  published  m 
1814  ;  and  now  (after  an  interval  of  nine  years)  the  second  volume 
of  the  French  voyage  makes  its  appearance.  This  delay  is,  to  us, 
quite  inexplicable,  as  the  volnme  has  no  plates  to  illustrate  or  to 
decorate  it,  and  one  half  of  it  had,  at  different  tiuitij,  appeared  iit 
print:  sIkiU  only  observe  that  the  charts  in  the  small  Atlas 
which  accompanies  it,  arc  veiy  like  those  of  Captain  Fiindert, 
only  much  udcrior  in  pomt  of  execution.  M.  P^ron  died  in 
18 10,  when  be  had  corrected  the  press  as  far  as  p.  230,  leavhig  be- 
hind him  seveial  memoirs  on  diflerent  subjects,  of  which  the  rfr- 
maitting  part  of  the  volume  is  chieflj  composed;  so  that  M.  Frey- 
cinet,  the  ^urvtving  editor,  had  no  very  laborious  task  in  bringing  it 
forward. 

Captain  Frejcinet,  however,  must  have  felt  himself  under  consi- 
derable embarrassment  in  undertaking  its  publication.  A  new 
dynasty  had  succeeded,  or  rather  the  old  and  legitimate  family  had 
been  restored,  to  that  throne  which  an  usurper  had  too  long  lulled. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  usurper  the  voy^e  bad  been  made,  and 
it  was  natural  enoucjh  that  the  savans,  sent  upon  the  expedition, 
should  wish  to  gratify  their  patrons  by  desisxnating,  under  their 
names,  the  islands,  headlands,  bays,  iidets,  &c.  which,  no  doubt, 
they  had  a  right  to  do,  where  names  not  yet  published,  or  capri- 
ciously given,  had  not  received  the  public  sanction ;  but  the  con- 
fusion which  this  arbitrary  practice,  but  too  c  intnoii  among  all 
nations,  creates  in  ijeographical  researches,  cannot  be  too  severely 
leprobatetl.  The  French,  hhwever,  attempted  to  abolish  names 
which  the  duration  of  more  tliaa  two  ccntiu  ies  ought  to  have  ren- 
dered sacred. 

*  I  feel/  says  Freycinet,  *  all  that  annoyance  and  pain  which  certain 
parts  of  the  geographical  nomenclaiure,  iollowed  in  this  relation,  may 
occasion  to  the  r(»der ;  hut  I  could  nut  employ  other  denominations 
than  those  which  are  made  use  of  in  tho  Arst  volume.  Before  I  pnb* 
lished  my  own  nautical  part  of  the  voyage,  and  continued  the  relatioa 
of  Peron,  I  was  desirous  of  chanoing  a  nomenclature  which  the  present 
political  and  moral  situation  of  France  and  of  Europe  renders  obnoxi- 
ous; but  the  liisi  vohime  had  already  been  in  circulation  many  years, 
the  second  was  immediately  expected  by  a  great  number  of  subscribers, 
.  and  without  doubt  it  was  riglit  to  suppose  that  it  was  of  greater  iinpur- 
tance  to  satisfy  the  public  than  to  suppress  the  conclusion  of  a  work  of 
which,  in  the  iinal  analysis,  the  nomenclature  can  neither  injure  the 
nature  nor  the  importaace  of  the  facts.  Besides,  all  those  who  have 
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ptriaken  of  the  fatigues  and  the  sutterings  of  this  expedition  would  be 
the  first  to  cuiiiplain,  in  seeing  themselves  thus  deprived  ol  at  len^tone 
part  ul  the  iavour  which  the  public  might  bestow  on  the  resuiu  of  their 
itngers  and  their  Iftboun/ — Pref.  p.  viii. 

This  is  all  very  fair  on  the  part  of  M.  Freycinet;  and  h  indeed  the 
only  vpay  that  was  left  for  Imn  to  get  decently  out  of  the  difficulty — 
but  there  is  another  and  a  more  ^erioui^dilemtiia,  resulting  from  this 
same  noineuclaturc,  which  will  require  a  more  delicate  management. 
M.  Frejcinet,  we  understand,  is  about  to  be  dispatched  on  a  second 
•mdtiuon  to  the  couts  of  New  Holltnd-^for  the  purpose  of 
finig  up,  in  detail,  those  promiMt  featmet  and  general  outlines 
'Wbic£  the  first  expeditkii  merely  enabled  the  French  to  sketch---- 
jast  as  Flinders  mshed  the  details  on  the  sottthern  and  eastern 
coasts,  of  the  latter  of  which  Cook  had  ^en  the  outline.   He  will 
M  course  be  sent  in  a  shqp  of  war  belonging  to  Ixwis  XVIIL  nndar 
ivfaom  he  holds  his  commission:  what  system  of  nomcnclatniie  wi) 
he  now  therefore  porsue  \  He  canoot  well,  under  such  a  ccnmnii- 
non,  continue  to  consccnte  bis  new  discoveries  to  the  Buonapartetti 
liinily ;  still  less  can  he  venture  to  blend  the  two  dynasties  together 
— no  change  can  in  fact  be  made  from  one  family  to  the  other, 
without  some  awkward  mesaliiances  occurrino; — for  instance, 
that  of  surrounding  He  de  Louis  XVni.  with  the  Hecifs  de  Tal- 
leyrand, Fouche  and  Decaze ;  placing  Mont  An^oult  iue  on  lerre 
N^ol6on;  or,  (stjll  more  shocking,)  Le  Nez  de  Hoiirbon  at  the 
entrmice  of  Gnije  Josiphine — these  are  ponit!^  of  great  tender- 
ness, which  will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  savans  of  Paris,  and  of 
which  (as  we  have  just  said)  it  will  require  all  the  discretion  of  M. 
Freyciiiet  to  steer  clear — but  this  is  his  affair. 

In  the  reply  to  the  charge  preferred  by  Captain  Flinders  against 
the  French  goveraiieail  of  having,  by  the  most  atrockms  ami  iidm* 
amn  conduet,  endeavemred  rA  him  of  the  meiH  of  his  nautical 
kbonrs  and  dhwcdferieA,  Freycinet  discreetly  and  salenlly 
-  pmses  over  that  part  of  the  complaint  which  refards  Captain  FHn* 
ders^a  wrongs;  admktitig,  however,  what  he  could  not  well  denjr, 
that  the  names  given  by  CapCam  Fhnden)  to  points  Hrst  discovered 
by  bim,  ought  to  be  retained: — yet  he  has  not  retained  them.  la 
troth  it  is  ndt  very  material  whether  Captain  Baudm,  or  Captain 
Flindersy  wa*  the  first  10  survey  this  of  that  point  of  an  eztensi^ 
coast,  or  which  of  them  completed  his  survey  one  day  or  dtte  year 
sooner  or  later  than  the  other — the  merit  of  hydrographical  surveys 
and  maritime  geography  consists  m  their  arcuracv ;  and  by  this  test 
let  the  operations  ot  Captain  Flinders  be  tried  against  those  of  the 
French  navigators.  But  Captain  Freycinet  chuses  to  mistake  en- 
tirely the  real  grievance  of  Captain  Flinders,  and  (we  are  sorry  to 
ebserve)  is  even  uneaadid  enough  to  suppress  all  meution  of  the 
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cause  of  it.  Some  men  are  so  dull  of  understanding  as  to  require 
the  argamentniu  ad  hominem  to  make  them  feel  the  true  state  of 
a  case !  aiul  lest  M.  Fre}xinet  should  labour  under  this  iDiirmtty» 
live  shall  put  it  la  such  a  waj,  as  may  probably  bring  it  home  to  his 
own  feelings. 

We  will  suppose  M.  Freycinet  to  be  sent  out  by  his  government 
with  a  passport  from  the  English  Secretary  of  State,  to  complete 
the  «irv«y  of  the  coaatt  of  New  HoUand^  and  that  l^igland,  some- 
what tardily^  fitted  out  aD  expedition  for  the  same  purpose.  -We 
will  suppose  that  the  French  had,  with  great  industry  and  ability 
nearly  completed  the  task^  when^  in  this  dan^rous  and  uncertain 
navigation^  tliey  had  the  misfortune  to  he  shipwrecked  on  one  of 
those  innumerable  coral  reefs  with  which  this  fifth,  continent  is  al- 
most wholly  surrounded;  that,  by  little  short  of  a  miracle,  the 
Jives  of  the  sufferers  were  preserved  in  this  disaster;  that,  however, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  miserable  little 
vessel,  hardly  sea-worthy,  capable  of  stowing  only  a  few  months 
provisions  for  the  surviving  crew ;  and  that  in  this  frail  bark  they 
set  out  on  a  long  voyaj^"  for  their  native  country;  that,  on  arriving 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  found  their  provisions  and  water 
nearly  exhausted,  the  crew  sickly,  and  the  vessel  so  leaky  as  to 
make  it  unsafe  to  proceed  fartlier;  that,  on  anchoring  in  Simon's 
Bay,  their  ship  was  taken  possession  of,  all  the  charts  and  journals 
ot  the  voyage  seized,  the  caplain  separated  from  his  crew,  marched 
iiito  the  interior,  and  inhumanly  kept  tht^re  lor  seven  years ;  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  tardy  expedition  sent  out  by  the  English  had 
completed  its  Jabouis,  assumed  the  merit  of  having  ifiacovered  abd 
surveyed  all  the  unknown  points  of  thejcoast,  and  ^published  their 
,  labours  to  the  world,  while  the  poor  Prench  Captain,  who  had  in 
.  fact  jpreviously  completed  all  this,  was  detained  in  the  deserts  of 
.  South  Africa,  by  some  brutal  governor,  who  conceived  that  be  was 
best  serving  the  views  of  his  more  brutal  master  by  such  conduct.  - 
•^But  the  thing  is  impossible— the  atrocious,  conduct  of  that  mis- 
creant De  Caen,  who  had  the  meanness  to  steal  one  of  Captain 
'  jFlinders's  joumab,  and  the  double  dealing  of  Buonaparte  and  his 
sycophantic  savans,  which  we  have  already  exposed  in  a  former 
Number,  can  have  no  parallel.  We  repeat  that  Europe  has  felt, 
and  the  better  j>:iri  of  the  French  people  have  felt,  with  becoming 
indignation,  the  more  lliati  sa\age  treatment  of  a  brave  and  nieri- 
torioLis  officer,  v\hose  iite  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  villainous  conspi- 
racy.—  But  to  the  matter  before  us. — 

'Fhere  is  nothing  in  this  volume  that  might  not  have  been  written 
and  printed  in  half  as  many  months  as  it  has  consumed  years. 
The  historical  account  <>1  the  voyage  scarcely  exceeds  oOO  pages^ 
(^Qn^istmg  of  nothing  very  pfoiouud  or  very  eiaburaLei  liothing 
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beyond  those  trite  and  general  observations,  which  commonly 
occur  in  nautical  surveying  and  livflroirraphy,  natural  history  and 
descriptive  geography.  The  remanung  pages  are  cliietiy  tilled 
with  detailed  memoirs  by  M.  Peron,  all,  or  the  greater  part  of 
iheoi,  previously  published  in  the  Annab  ot  die  Museum  and  other 
periodical  works.  It  is,  therefore,  not  our  intention  to  trouble 
our  readers  \\  itli  any  parliculars  of  them,  but  having  enumeialed 
their  titles,  to  dismiss  them  altogether.  The  first  is  on  the  dysen- 
tery of  hot  climates,  and  on  liie  use  of  the  betel  leaf.  The 
second,  ou  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  at  its  surface  and  at  a  great 
.fbpth,  in  which  ture  very  few  experiments  made  by  M •  P6ron  but  • 
great  deal  of  theoretical  reasoning  from  those  made  by  Gook^ 
Pbipps,  Fonter,  and  Irving.  One  experiment  however  we  mutt 
neotion,  because  it  presented  a  phenomenon  which  has  not  befofe 
been  noticed;  but  which,  from  the  iiMsts  stated,  is  easily  and  satis«- 
lictorjly  explained.  In  4^  North  latitude,  wfaen  the  temperature  of 
the  sea  at  me  smface  was  24.8  of  Reaumor,  it  was  found,  at  the 
depth  of  2144  feet,  to  be  6"^  only— that  is,  nearly  19^  of  Reau- 
mur less  than  at  the  snrfiice.  An  empty  bottle  was  sent  down  to 
this  depth  firmly  corked,  sealed,  and  bound  with  coarse  cloth; 
it  came  up,  as  every  one  knows  it  must  do,  from  the  pressure  of 
such  a  colunm  of  water  on  the  condensed  volume  of  air  within, 
with  the  cork  in  the  botde.  The  surface  of  llie  bottle  was  im- 
mediately covered  with  drops  of  water  which  its  tiunmished  tem- 
perature had  condensed  in  the  surrounding  atinosplicre;  the  water 
wiUiiu  had  lust  its  transparency  and  was  of  a  whiiibh  colour,  and 
it  fermented  like  spai  klin^^  Cliampaign.  On  pouring  some  into  a 
glass,  it  soon  recovered  its  naUual  colour  and  transparency  ;  but 
vhen  tlie  bottle  was  again  corked  and  shaken,  and  the  cork 
drawn  out,  it  escaped  with  a  jet  like  bottled  beer.  The  phe- 
aomeaon,  he  obaerves,  is  precisely  that  of  the  artificial  gaseons 
^^•ters,  whkh  are  made  by  compressiott.  We  beg  leave  however 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  both  of  the  depth  to.  which  the  thermome^ 
it  supposed  to  have  descended,  and  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
difference  in  the  temperature  between  the  water  at  that  depth  and 
at  the  surface.  Seamen  know  how  difficult  it  is  lo  sound  with 
SOO  fathoms  of  line;  and  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any 
such  difference  of  temperaliire  as  u  here  mentioned. 

The  third  memoir  is  a  notice  respecting  the  habitation  of  marine 
animals,  by  MM.  P6ron  and  Le  Sueur — the  fourth,  on  the  vegeta- 
tion of  New  Holland,  which  we  have  before  seen  in  print,  and  which 
u  tar  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Brown  on  the  same  subject,  inserted 
in  Captain  Flinders's  voyage,  is  by  M.  Leschenault.  1  he  next  is 
>  fragment  on  the  art  of  preserving  animals  in  zoological  collec- 
by  MM*  Piron  and  Le  bueiir^  and  the  last  is  a  general 
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view  of  the  English  colonies  '  anx  Tents  Australes,'  in  J802»by 
M*  Peron,  M'hich  is  now  neitbt  r  mlerestinir  nor  accurate. 

The  first  volunie  of  this  work  ciosed  wilb  the  arrival  of  the  ships 
in  Sidney  Cove^  to  which  point  we  also  folioweii  Uiem  m  a  former 
Kuinber.    We  now  proceed — 

The  Geographe  and  N  :itiij  iiliste  had  scarcely  left  Port  Jackson  on 
iheir  way  to  Bass's  Strait,  whtn  ihey  fell  in  with  an  English  vefsel, 
having  on  board  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Coxwell,  whom  they 
had  previously  seen  at  Sidney — poor  M.  CoxwcU  having  conceived 
that,  as  peace  wis  naw  rettored  be tireen  England  and  France,  k 
would  be  no  bad  speculation  to  fit  out  a  ship  lo  catch  sea-elefrfMuils 
in  Bass's  Strait.  Joined^  therelbrey  witk  a  Captain  Lecomi  be 
proceeded  from  Bonrdeaiui  for  this  purpose  in  a  small  vessel  called 
ikb  Enlerprize ;  but  being  overtaken  by  a  stormy  the  adventuren  loet 
Ifaelrsail*  and  found  it  necessary  to  make  for  Port  Jackson  to  refit 
'and  repair  their  damages.  Here  they  obtained  all  they  stood  in  need 
of,  and  eiperiencedy  as  M.  P6ron  bad  done,  aU  tbe  liriendiy  atte»> 
tiotis  that  they  could  possibly  require:  thejrwere,  however,  expressly 
told,  that  the  catching  of  sea-elephants  would  not  be  allowed  in  the 
Strait  that  divides  the  colony  of  Van  Diemari  from  that  of  New  South 
Wales ;  but  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  fish  on  the  Two  Sisters,  close 
to  Furneaux's  Islands,  in  the  entrance  of  the  Strait.  After  being 
there  about  c'wht  Any^,  a  violent  storm  came  on,  the  ship  was  dashed 
to  pieces  among  tbe  rocks ;  and  the  Captain,  bib  brother, and  two- 
thuds  of  the  crew  perished. — 'Such,'  says  M.  P^ron,  'was  the 
melancholy  fate  of  the  first  French  sbij)  which  appeared  in  those 
seas!  and  the  disposition  of  the  Engiii»h  government  towards 
strangers  h  so  rigorous,  that  one  may  beforehuiid  predict  sinnilar 
disasters  to  European  adventurers  who,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  should  be  induced  to  carry  their  speculations  into  these  dis- 
tant regions.'  It  wonld  appear  indeed^  Irom  tiM  gloomy  pages  of 
M.  Pkon,  that  the  *  Cabinet  of  St«  Jame»V  not  contented  wilb 
laising  this  storm  lur  tbe  express  purpose  9$  destroying  Captain- 
CobimU's  little  ship,  and  tbeieby  saving  ail  the  sen^elepbrntn  far  its 
own  fishermen,  had,  by  a  most  eitraofdinary  stDitch  of  pnwtev,  not 
«aly  seised  upon  New  Zealand,  but  upon  all  tbe  niimerona  ardd* 
pelages  of  islands  of  the  great  equatorial  oeean^  as  SMcndages 
to  the  new  empire  of  New  Soutb  Wales>  without  any  other  limt- 
tntiMM  to  tbe  eaatward  than  the  shores  of  Chili  and  Peru! — 
These  immense  possessions  of  England,  together  with  her  fisheviss 
in  the  Nordi  nm\  South  Seas,  and  her  commerce  with  India  and 
China,  incessantly  haunt  Mr  P^roi/s  Ininrrination,  and  lead  bini  into 
the  jrrossest  and  most  ridiculous  hhnidcrs  and  inisrepreKentations. 
M.  Fei  on  w  as,  no  doubt,  an  intellit;ent  and  well-informed  naturalist, 
aod>  like  most  oi  hi^eouBtj^y  men,  cjice^diKigly  luiid  oi*  making  systems 
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and  building  up  theories  ;  he  might  also  have  beeii>  as  the  evlogy  in 
the  Appendix  states,  an  amiable,  and  kind  hearted  man  in  privtto 
life;  but  such  a  morbid  an(i  unreasonable feelmg  of  hostility  towards 
England  pervades  the  whole  of  his  work — such  envy,  hatred  and 
malice  lurk  in  every  page,  and  burst  forth  on  very  occasion  vi'hei6 
Enn  land  is  inentioned  ; — such  a  rancorous  jealous v  niTmifests  itself 
at  the  coninierciul  prosperity  of  this  country,  and  so  many  lamentations 
are  uttered  for  tiie  decayed  state  of  that  of  France,  that  we  should 
not  be  in  the  least  surprlzcii,  if  the  delay  in  the  publication  was,  as 
stated  by  some  of  his  ovmi  (  ouiUrymen,  m  consequence  of  an  inter- 
dict from  Buonaparte,  who  ttit  no  desirt  ihat  it  should  be  asked, 
Why  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  was  in  so  iiieluiicholy  a  state 
of  depression,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  was  so  flourishing  ? 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ships  at  King's  Island  in  the  Strait,  the 
Naturali$te  took  her  dd|Nuture  for  Europe.  The  savani,  P^ron, 
Leschenanlty  Btilly,  and  Lesueur^  were  landed  on  the  kiand.  it 
firesented  to  them  various  products  in  the  miaend  kingdom,  almost 
all  however  belonging  to  rocks  of  a  primitive  formation — grsnittt 
— ^porphyries— jaspers ;  tbe  waters  were  strongly  impregnated  widi 
Ihe  ozyd  of  iron  ;  and  the  fishermen  told  them  that,  in  the  interior, 
was  a  hill  entirely  composed  of  sal  gem  (native  cristelliced  asuriate 
of  soda).  The  vegetable  prodnctiona  were  of  the  same  genera  as 
those  on  Van  Die  man's  land,  strong  and  vigorousi^ but  <ftf  Jess  gigantic 
proportions — like  them  also  they  were  anostly  evergreens — and  boaa 
no  eatable  fruits.  No  trace  of  human  beings  either  from  New 
Holland  or  Van  l>i€man's  land  could  he  discovered  ou  King's 
Island;  but  it  abounded  with  curious  and  useful  animals. 

The  naturalists  had  scarcely  landed  among  heaps  of  sea-elephants 
lying  on  the  beach,  some  of  which  began  to  crawl  aWfiy  tvith  the 
most  horrible  howhui^s,  while  others  remained  nnniovuljJe  on  tbe 
sand,  regarding  them  with  a  calm  and  mdiiierent  air,  when  six 
British  tishermen  came  down  to  make  an  offer  of  their  services. 
The  Chief,  whose  name  was  Cowper,  told  them  that  he  had  been 
thirteen  months  on  tbe  island,  with  ten  people,  occupied  in  catching 
these  Mrtne  monsters  lor  their  oil  and  skins^  for  the  Chimi  markefc. 
It  was  hicky  for  the  French  that  these  fishermen  happened  to  heom 
the  island,  otherwise,  with  all  the  stock  of  animals  lit  for  lliesnste^ 
nance  of  man,  they  woiiM  most  probably  have  perished  with  hunger; 
for  the  ship,  having  landed  them  on  the  island,  left  tliem  to  weir 
.  Ihle*  P§ron  says  Uiey  sufiered  extremely  from  the  pitifol  obsti- 
nacy of  their  commander,  who  on  senduig  them  ashore,  refused  to 
aHow  tliem  either  arms  or  provisions.  CoWper  however  invited 
them  to  his  hut,  which  with  three  others  stood  on  the  point  of  a 
luil;^ — this  curious  establishment  is  thus  described. 

*  The  chief  of  these  fishermen,  the  good  Cowper,  occvpio^  one  ^ 
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these  miserable  hovels,  with  a  woman  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  whonf 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Mowee,  and  who  served  him  for  a  wife 
and  housekeeper;  in  this  same  hut  were  assembled  the  must  valuable 
of  the  provisions  for  the  whole  community,  particularly  the  strong 
liquors.  In  the  other  huts  the  rest  of  the  bshermen  were  lodged.  A 
great  fire  kept  up  day  and  night  with  huge  logs  of  wood  aerv(3  ^t  the 
same  time  to  warm  the  people  and  to  cook  their  provisions.  A  large 
adjoining  shed  contained  an  enormous  quantity  of  casks  full  of  oil,  as 
well  as  many  thousands  of  the  skins  of  seals  dried  and  ready  to  be  sent 
oflf  for  China.  On  one  side  was  a  sort  of  shamble,  in  which  were  sus- 
pended five  or  six  Cassowarys,  as  many  Kangaroos,  with  two  fat 
Wombats.  A  large  boiler  full  of  flesh  of  the  same  kind  was  just  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  and  diffused  an  agreeable  odour.' — (p.  18.) 

M.  Faure,  the  geographical  engineer,  had  also  been  abandoned, 
when  m  his  boat,  by  the  Giographe,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge 
amoog  the  New-yeai^s-day  Jslands*  Here  he  found  a  party  of  a 
'dozen  £nglishfi8nemien  placed  amidst  whole  legions  of  amphibious 
aiumaiU  of  the  genus  phoea;  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
bosphalityy  and  remained  three  days  with  them,  experiencing  the 
most  kind  and  unvaried  attention;  and  at  his  departure,  they 
even  forced  him  to  accept  some  of  their  most  beautiful  skinsl 
This  contrast  between  the  conduct  of«  the  poor  rude  Ashermen  and 
that  of  his  enlightened  commander,  makes  M.  P6ron  exclaim-^ 

'  How  is  it  that  this  affecting  hospitality,  of  which  long  voyages  offer 

so  mnny  examples,  should  almost  always  exclusively  be  exercised  by 
men  on  whom  the  rudeness  of  their  character  and  their  low  condition 
seem  least  to  impusc  Uie  obligation  ?  Can  it  be  then  that  this  condition, 
xaLiier  than  our  splendid  education  and  our  philosophy,  is  apt  to  deve- 
lope  in  us  that  noble  and  disinterested  virtue  which  makes  us  coropas- 
fuonate  the  sufering^  of  oth^2^ 

This  flippant  decJamatioii  seta  M.  F^ion^s  mind  qnite  at  ease, 
wa4  he  hnati  that  he  has  solved  a  grand  problem.  A  Frenchinift 
never  auspecU  his  ignorance,  and  nuely  stops  to  examine  the  extent 
of  his  own  argument*  In  a  better  condition  of  life^  these  English- 
men would  be  kind  hearted,  just  as  M.  P4ron^  in  a  worse,  would 
still  be  envious  of  his  ne^hbour'a  prosperity,  and  his  commander 
jealous  of  their  happiness. 

We  have  now  a  chapter  of  nearly  thirty  pages  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  sea-elephant,  and  another  to  the  advanlages  whicb 
the  English  derive  from  the  phoca  of  the  South  Seas.  Of  tho 
latter  we  have  not  one  word  to  offer,  as  it  has  not  the  most 
distant  concern  or  connection  with  Baudui's  voyage  of  discovery — ■ 
the  former  chapter  is  amusing  enoiifrh,  if  it  were  only  to  show  how 
much  an  ingenious  «^entlenian  like  M.  Peron  can  make  out  from  an 
evening's  conversation  with  a  few  intellijrent  Eng^Iish  sea-elephant 
l^uuters;  for  the  whole  history  of  this  hu^e  monster  is  derived  from 
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ibal  source.  In  giving  a  few  particulars,  we  must  pass  over  tho9e 
|MirU  ID  which  the  ardent  and  ferocioiM  loves  of  ^  those  inleresting 
fienttires/  from  the  first  overture  to  the  final  conttunmation^  are 
described  in  all  the  glow  of  impassioned  eloquence,  and  in  the 
most  minute  and  circumstantial  details;  a  description  which,  how- 
ever well  it  may  suit  the  meridian  of  Paris,  has  (thank  heaven  !)  too 
much  warmth  of  colouring  for  the  cool  and  sedate  coostitutioiis 
of  our  English  cliinate. 

That  pai  ticular  species  of  phoca  known  by  the  name  of  the  sea- 
elephant,  from  the  elongation  of  the  upper  lip  into  a  kind  of  pro- 
boscis, and  distinguished  by  naturalists  under  the  specific  name  of 
pruboscidea,  is  found  otilv  near  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  as  the  seu-iiou,  (phoca  jubata,)  with  wliich 
it  has  frequently  been  confounded,  is  the  inhabitant  of  the  northern 
regions  The  male  only  has  this  proboscis,  which  it  baa  the  power 
to  eipand  to  abont  a  foot  in  length.  The  uaual  siie  of  tbis  aaimal 
is  from  20  to  30  feet  in.  length,  and  from  15  to  18  feet  in  cir- 
CHmferenoe*  They  produce  but  one  at  a  birth,  and  on  the  shore, 
wbere  for  six  or  seven  n^eeks  the*  cub  is  suckled,  and  dtfring 
diat  time  neither  male  nor  female  taste  any  food.  Foiatereays  that 
the  sea  lions  of  Staaten  land  deposit  their  young  on  shore,  and  that' 
during  their  land-residence  they  swallow  considerab^  quantities  of 
stones  to  distend  their  stomachs,  some  of  which  are  as  large  as 
his  two  fists;  but  he  did  not  observe  that  appearance  of  digestion 
having  commenced  which  Beauchesne  Gouin,  the  French  navigator, 
fancied  he  had  discovered,  on  the  same  spot.  The  young;  of  th<* 
iea-elcpha!^t  is,  according  to  M.  Peion,  about  four  feet  long  and 
70  pounds  weight  when  born:  and  he  adds,  that,  in  the  first  eight 
days,  it  will  increase  four  leei  ni  length  and  100  pounds  in  weijiht; 
ai^all  this  at  the  expense  of  the  mother,  who  in  the  meantmie  has 
not  tasted  food.  In  six  or  seven  weeks  they  betake  themselves  to 
the  sea,  where  the  young  ones  are  taught  to  swim  and  pi ovide  for 
iheinselves.  About  a  nioulh  afterwards  the  niale^  auJ  females 
again  return  to  the  shore,  when  the  loves,  Sec.  recommence. 

Tbe  seapclephant  is  a  mild  and  tractable  animal.  On  the  first 
arrival  of  the  English  fishers  ofi  King's  Island,  one  of  the  meit 
took  a  liking  to  one  of  them,  and  begged  of  his  companions  to 
sp^re  its  life.  For  a  long  time  it  lived  peaceably,  and  was  respected 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  carnage.  The  fisherman  caressed  it 
daily>  and  in  a  few  months  it  was  grown  so  tame  that  he  could 
without  danger  mount  upon  its  back,  put  his  arm  down  its  throat, 
and  make  it  come  when  called :  in  a  word,  this  docile  and  harmless 
animal  did  every  thing  that  its  protector  required,  and  suffered  any 
thing  without  being  offended. 

'  Gentle,  however,  as  they  certainly  are,  the  males  sometimes 
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make  a  kmd  of  defeDce  against  the  attacks  of  tbeir  murderers,  a» 

in  the  case  of  a  seaman  of  Lord  Anson's  ship  whose  skull  wa» 
fractured  by  an  enraged  seu-clrphaut,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few 
days:  but  the  femnlen  never  attack;  always  endeavouring;  tu  fly, 
utteriug  tiie  most  doltitui  criesi  and  at  the  saoie  time  sheddrng 
tears. 

The  toni^ue  only  of  these  animals,  M.  P^ron  says,  is  used  for 
food,  and  when  salted  is  considered  as  a  delicacy;  but  Joiiathau 
Lambert,  late  sovereign  of  1  ii>iun  da  Cunha,  says  tiiui  hitnbelfy 
bis  family,  aad  his  stock,  lived  for  some  tin)c  almost  entirely  on 
the  flesh  of  the  sea-elephant ;  and  that  he  treated  bis  pigs  eveiy  now 
and  Ifaeo  with  one,  '  to  keep  tbeni  in  heart.'  P^ron  adds,  tfcat  cfa* 
liver,  which  in  some  of  the  apeciea  i»  reckoned  a  luxury,  in  the 
m-elepbant  is  pernicious;  ^ana  that  the  English  fiahers,  on  trying 
to  make  use  of  it^  had  experienced  an  invincible  propensity  to  sleepf 
nvliicli  continued  for  several  hours.  The  fat  is  esteemed  an  infaU 
libfe  and  speedy  remedy  for  flesh  wounds.  The  hide  is  vfaluabla  for 
ooverii^  trunks  and  for  harness.  But  the  oil  is  the  chief  object  of 
fhe  fishery  of  sea-elephants,  of  whkb  they  furnish  an  astonislung 
quantity;  the  fishermen  estimating,  according  to  M.  Peroa's  ao* 
count,  one  of  the  largest  kind  to  yield  from  14  to  1500  pounds 
weight,  or  about  350  gallons.  This  oil  is  stated  to  be  clfar, 
inodorous,  and  not  liable  to  contract  that  rancid  smell  of  which 
whale  oil  can  never  be  deprived;  when  burned  ui  a  lamp  it  yields 
a  bright  and  pure  flame,  without  smoke,  and  without  exhalmg  that 
infectious  smell  peculiar  to  most  animal  oils:  it  lasts  longer  than 
odier  products  of  tlie  same  nature,  as  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  pint  is 
sufficient  to  feed  an  ordniary  w  itk  twelve  hours.  These  details  v\  efe 
furnished  to  M.  Peron  by  the  English  fishermen,  and  they  seem  to 
have  carried  a  due  i^hare  of  uneasiness  to  his  jaundiced  mind^  that 
so  lucrative  and  advantageous  a  concern  shcNikl  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  hated  English. 

*  The  fishery  of  sea-elephants  offers  so  much  facilitv,  it  requires  so 
little  capital,  it  ensures  advantages  so  very  considerable,  that  every 
thing  has  concurred,  for  some  yean  past,  to  give  to  it  a  rapid  de- 
velopment in  the  Austral  regions.  Already  on  King's  Island  ani 
tbe  New-year's  Islands,  two  fisheries  are  in  full  activity;  a  third  exists 
on  the  land  of  Kerguelen;  a  fourth  estsdilishraent  of  the  same  kind,  I 
am  told,  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  lancl  of  Sandwich;  others  have  been 
fctfined  on  Staaten  land.  The  Malouin  Islands  are  no  longer  stran£ers 
to  the  English  fishermen;  and  new  shoals  of  these  active  men  will  not 
fail  soon  to  establish  lUejnselves  on  tbe  island  of  Juan  1  cniaudtz,  if 
they  are  not  there  anticipated  by  the  Spaniards.'  (p.  59.) 

\1.  Peron  seems  not  to  know  tliat  Jnaii  Fernandez  has  Ions 
been  ssttkd  by  the  Spuuidids  j  tliat  it  i)»  tolerably  weli  peopled  and 
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cultivated;  that  it  has  a  governor  and  a  rcgalar  ganiMHi;  but  that 

the  sea-elephaiUs  which  disturb  his  imagination  so  much,  are  n0 
longer  found  there.  Our  author  at  length  takes  leave  of  these  ami« 
able  tnonstm  u£  the  deep  ia  a  lamaatatiou  at  once  elo^^nt  and 

pathetic. 

*  Thus  thtn  Lhis  liir^c  species  of  tho  ^ei\\  tribe  is  about  to  be  attacked 
00  all  points  ai  the  same  [nne  ;  it  IS  about  to  suffer  tern  1)1  u  losses  which' 
will  become  more  and  more  irreparablei  it  will  not  even  have  tho 
momce  which  whales  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  that  ol  being  able  to 
take  refttge  ia  the  midst  of  the  ice  of  the  poles,  u>  surroand  itself^ 
against  man,  with  the  horrors  of  nature.  Jn  fact,  a  mild  temperature 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  seal  tribe;  the  land  is  their  habitual 
abode;  from  being  the  cmdle  of  their  existence,  it  becomes  the  theatre 
of  their  amours,  it  leci  tvcs  their  last  sighs — With  such  necessities  how 
could  they  withdraw  themselves  from  the  pursuit  of  their  chief  ene- 
mies?— For  them  still  more  so  than  for  the  whales  must  undoubtedly 
be  realijted  that  eloquent  prediction  of  one  of  my  first  and  deaieac 
INNifassors  (Laoepede):  That  large  species  (of  whale)  will  vanish  like 
10  many  others;  discoverad  in  its  most  bidden  recesses,  attecked  in  its 
most  distant  retreats,  overcome  by  the  irresistible  power  of  human 
knowledge,  she  will  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  globe;  there  will 
be  seen  oniy  a  few  rrf^^mtnis  of  this  gigantic  species;  its  remains  will 
become  a  dust  w  hich  the  winds  will  disperse:  she  will  exist  only  in  the 
tscoHection  of  men  and  in  the  pictures  of  genius.*' 

From  King's  Island  we  are  carried,  for  tlie  second  time,  to  the 
'  laud  of  iS  apoleon'  and  his  august  faiiul y.  I  i.  exhibits  but  a  sombre 
end  forbidding  appearance,  like  that  of  the  man  whose  name 
It  bears.  In  the  midst  of  the  calcareous  rock,  on  the  Island 
Decrcii,  w  ere  discovered  lluise  reuiaius  of  petrified  iorests  s\liich 
we  noticed  iii  a  foniier  Article.  Tlic«e  singular  incrustations 
of  the  vegetable  world  are  not  confined  to  tbi>  and  to  Kangaroo 
Idand,  but  are  found  on  the  opposite  conliiiefit  of  New  HoUand, 
on  the  coast  of  Nuyts,  Leuwen,  Edels^  Endracht  and  Be  Witt; 
aeidier  are  they  exclusively  coofioed  to  the  lea  shore,  but  are  met 
with  in  the  iuterior  of  the  country,  and  at  difTerent  elevations  above 
the  le?el  of  the  sea.  Hnqy  not  only  coat  over  the  pebbles  and 
marine  productions,  but  also  the  leaves,  the  fruits^  the  branches^ 
•ad  the  roots  of  plaiits ;  shrubs  and  eveo  large  trees  are  not  free 
fiom  theur  attacks^  aad  the  numerous  trunks  standing  erect  and 
covered  wiUi  ipcrustatioos  clearly  announce  that  this  operation  of 
nature  ascends  to  a  very  ancient  date.  M.  P^ron  has  a  theory, 
with  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel,  for  the  formation  of  these 
Gorgonian  forests  of  New  Holland,  *  that  are  so  completely  coated 
over  with  ^^tone,  as  to  tempt  one  to  believe,  that  a  second  Perseus 
had  stalked  with  the  head  of  Medusa  in  his  hand  aloiig  these  distant 
<he(es«' 
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The  sheU-fialiy  he  says,  which  are  produced  in  the  sea  and  throwtf 

1^  millions  on  the  beach,  exposeH  to  the  double  influence  of  a 
burning  siin,  and  a  penetratmLi  moisture,  speedily  undergo  a  sort 
()t  clicniical  decomposition,  in  parting  with  a  portion,  more  or 
less  considerable,  of  their  carbonic  acid,  they  acquire  a  tendencj  • 
towards  that  state  in  which  lime  is  when  used  as  llie  basis  oi  cement. 
This  calcareous  matter  mixing  with  the  quartzose  sand,  gives  a  cal- 
careous cement  somewhat  analogous  to  that  described  by  Dr.  Hig- 
j^ins,  and  forms  those  singular  iiicruiitations  found  on  the  western 
and  southern  coasts  of  New  Holland,  with  which  every  object  is, 
«s  it  were,  glued  together.  Transported  hj  the  winds,  this  actlYe 
natter  is  deposited  upon  the  neighbouring  shrubs ;  at  first  as  ^ 
dust,  which  presently  becomes  a  solid  pellicle  round  the  branch 
-which  it  embraces:  from  that  moment  the  growth  of  the  phmt  b 
injured ;  vegetation  becomes  hmguid ;  and  while  yet  alive^  it  is 
found  to  have  undergone  a  kind  of  petrifaction. 

*'  In  breaking  the  branches  of  this  kind  of  lithophytes,  while  the  in^ 
Crustation  is  recent,  the  ligneous  texture  is  perceived  to  be  enveloped 
in  a  solid  case,  and  without  having  uncle r^une  any  remarkable  altera- 
tion; but  in  proportion  as  the  calcareous  eii\ elope  augments,  the  u  tiod 
becomes  disorganized  and  is  changed  insensibly  into  a  dry  and  blackii>ii 
detritus:  then  the  interior  of  the  tube  is  as  yet  empty,  and  preserves  a 
diameter  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  branch  which  has  served  as  a. 
mould ;  at  last  the  tube  is  closed  and  filled  up  with  quartzose  and  cal* 
careous  matter:  a  few  years  pass  away  and  the  whole  is  converted  into 
a  mass  of  sandstone.  In  this  last  stage  of  the  process  the  arborescent 
ferm  alone  recals  the  ancient  state  of  vegetation/    (p.  171). 

Tn  the  same  secti  on,  lu  which  ai  e  contained  these  observations  on 
tlie  petrified  state  of  the  vegetable  world,  the  question  is  discussed 
concerning  the  formation  of  the  nioiinlaiij;5  and  islands  com- 
posed  of  madripores;  and  M.  Perou  peremptorily  decides,  what 
no  one  will  deny,  *  that  all  the  madriporic  productions  which  have 
been  tonnd  to  exist  at  elevations  more  or  less  great  above  the 
present  level  of  the  sea,  have  been  iormed  in  its  bosom  but 
then  comes  the  difficult  and  often  discussed  question,  '  Have  these 
mountains  been  raised,  or  has  the  sea  sunk  from  its  former 
level?'  the  latter  b  M.  P^ron's  opinion,  grounded  on  that  of  the 
nbost  distin^ished  observers,  who  agree  io  rejecting  all  idea  of 
their  elevation  being  owing  to  volcanic  eruptions, — but  still,  he 
observes,  a  very  delicate  and  imef^sting  question  presents  itself— 
'  What  becomes  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  as  tbey  subside  from 
the  mountains  which  have  been  formed  in  their  bosom  — and  from 
this  results  another  equally  difficult  of  solution — *  Whence  comes . 
this  enormous  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  which  we  perceive 
to  act.  a  part  so  prodigious  in  the  revolutions  of  our  globe  ?* — 
these  questions,  M.  P^ron  observes^  open  a  vast  career  for  the 
*   '  imagination. 
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inaginaticMy  for  anthiuissiB,  for  hypothesis — but  be  pretcndt  not 
to  explain  them. 

No  doubt  whatever  can  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the  forma- 
tion of  those  extensive  reefs,  of  those  numerous  islands,  and  vast 
archii^elnsros,  of  \vhi(  ii  multitudes  discover  their  origin  to  the  na- 
vigator by  the  small  degree  of  ek  valion  they  have  acquired  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  by  the  nascent  state  in  which  he  sees 
them  risins^,  as  it  were  out  of  their  cradles.  In  our  iwiew  of 
Captain  l^iinders's  Voyage  of  ]  >is(  <)very  we  offered  some  observa- 
tions on  those  extraordinary  foruKiUoi is,  tht  pi  oductions  of  marine 
wornos;  for  that  they  are  so  has  been  altesled  by  hundreds  of  liuvi- 
gators,  who,  in  witnessing  these  operations,  have  detected  nature, 
as  it  were,  in  the  vei^  act  of  creation.  On  this  point  we  entirely 
concur  with  M.  de  Fleiirieii. 

^  To  which  (he  asks)  of  our  ordinary  systems  could  one  refer  the- 
^<)rigin  of  that  prodigious  number  of  little  platforms,  either  scat- 
tered about,  or  formed  into  groups,  or  united  into  archipelagos  which, 
from  accurate  observation,  appear  to  l)e  still  in  a  slate  of  enlarge- 
ment? VVc  meet  witli  these  islaiuls  at  the  distance  of  lilieeii  hundred 
leagues  from  any  conunent  or  great  ibiaadj>,  m  the-  midst  of  a  sea  of 
which  tl^  plummet  of  the  navigator  is  unable  to  mciiauie  iiie  depth. 
The  scrutinizing  eye  of  the  enlightened  observer  has  discovered  nothing 
ID  these  low  islands  that  declares  an  ancient  existence,  the  remains  or 
traces  of  volcanoes,  either  extinct  or  swallowed  up  under  the  waiers, 
Slothing  that  presents  a  picture  of  ruins,  nothing  in  short  which  could 
indicate  them  to  be  the  product  of  some  convulsion  of  the  globe  :  on 
ihe  contrary,  every  thing  announces,  that  they  are  the  product  of  a<;es; 
that  the  work  is  not  yet  fniished ;  that  there  must  be  a  gradual  t^xteu- 
.«on  of  it;  but  that  a  long  succession  of  time  is  necessary  to  make  this 
extension  sensible/  (p.  1^.) 

We  are  also  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  '  general  results'  of  M. 
P6ron  on  this  point. 

'  We  have  seen  these  soophytes  in  a  state  of  petrification  ibrming 
the  greater  part  of  the  low  islands  of  the  Great  Kquinoxtal  Ocean,  and 
some  of  the  highest  in  this  sea  and  that  of  India.  We  have  found  tlietn 
in  a  living  state,  studding  the  seas  with  new  dangers,  multiplying  the 
reefs  of  rock,  increasing  tlu*  size  of  islands  and  archipelagos,  encnm- 
tjering  ports  and  roadstcds,  and  laying;  on  every  side  llie  foundation  of 
new  calcareous  mountains.  Thus  then,  while  man,  who  proclaims  him- 
self the  King  of  Nature,  constructs  with  labour  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  those  frail  edifices  which  the  action  of  time  must  soon  overtnni, 
the  feeblest  little  worms,  of  whole  existence  he  was  ignorant  till  veiy 
lately,  and  which  he  still  despises,  multiply  in  the  bosom  of  the  seay 
those  prodigious  monuments  of  a  power  which  bids  defiance  to  ages, 
and  of  which  the  imagination  even  can  have  no  conception/  (p.  183.) 

We  find  little  that  deserves  notice  on  the  second  visit  of  our 
navigators  to  the  Land  of  Nnyts,  of  L«uwen^  of  £dels,  and  of 
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Endracht,  except  that,  ia  SI»rk'&  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  the  last* 
mentioned  land,  M.  P^ron,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  acquaints  m 
that  he  has  solved  with  simplicity  and  accurary  two  problems 
equally  important  to  the  zoolos^y  and  the  natural  history  of  NeW 
Holland — the  one  sii|)plyin«^  ilip  defective  information,  and  the 
other  correclino;  an  error,  oi  the  celebrated  Dampier — the  first  i» 
merely  that  no  river  falls  into  Shark's  Bay ;  the  second  <leb(  rve$ 
some  further  notice,  as  in  attempting  to  correct  one  error,  this  pro- 
ItBssed  zoologist  seems  to  have  falh  n  nUo  another  and  greater. 

When  Dampier  was  in  Shai  k  a  Bay  he  caught  one  of  those  marine 
animals  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  eleven  feet  long,  '  with  a 
mtw,'  says  this  able  navigator,  '  like  a  leather  aack,  very  thick,  and 
io  tough  diat  a  sharp  knife  conid  scarce  cut  it^  in  which  we  found 
the  head  and  bones  of  the  hippopotamiUy  the  hairy  lips  ef  which 
Were  still  sound  and  not  putrified,  and  the  jnw  was  alsd  firm,  6ut 
of  which  we  plucked  a  great  many  t^h,  two  of  them  eight 
inches  long^  and  as  big  as  a  man's  tKumb/  (vol.  iii.  p.  l^.) 
Among  our  early  navigators  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  name 
one  more  intelligent  or  more  accurate  in  his  observation^  and 
descriptions  than  Dampier;  who  from  his  friend  Rogers  had  a 
very  accurate  description  of  the  hippopotamus  given  to  him,  and 
was  himself  vfell  acquainted  with  that  species  of  the  IVic heats 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Mauateey  which  he  caught  abundantly 
in  the  West  Indies  and  Bay  of  Campcachy,  and  which  he  also  says 
is  plentiful  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  He  could  hardly 
therefore  mistake  one  animal  for  another.  While  in  Shark's 
Bay  some  of  Captain  Baudiu's  seamen,  having  found  an  animal  on 
shore  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  drew  out  seven  of  its  teeth,  which 
they  brought  to  M.  Peron,  He  readily  discovered  that  they  be-^ 
longed  to  a  herbivorous  animal,  but  differed  essentially  from  those 
of  the  hippopotamus — *  they  were  in  fact,'  says  he,  *  those  of  the 
Dugon,  a  mammiferous  marine  animal  but  little  known/ — ^we  be^ 
lieve  he  might  have  a'dded^  not  known  at  all ; — ^and  in  support  of 
this  assertion  he  gives  a  garbled  quotation — from  whom  f — some 
naturalist  of  reputation  f — ^nO  such  thing— but  from  one  Leguai', 
who  wrote  above  a  hundred  years  ago^  and  whose  figure  of  li 
sea-cow  (vache  marine)  with  the  head  of  an  Aldemey  cow, 
body  of  a  Chinese  hog,  and  four  webbed  feet,  supported  J>y 
a%  many  stout  legs,  migjht.  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  sta|^ec 
the  credulity  <^  M.  F6ron.  But  L^at  never  mentions  tfas 
Dugon — his  description  is  that  of  the  LammtiVf  or,  as  he  says 
other  nations  calls  it,  the  Manaii,  because  of  its  having  hands^ 
Of  this  also  Mons.  Lcguat  gives  a  figure,  beinsj  a  creature  with 
the  head  of  a  hog  and  the  body  of  a  whale,  furnished  with  a 
pair  of  armsy  (with  which  it  is  embracing  a  youug  Laiuentm,)  and 
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breasts  resembling  those  of  a  woman.  Though  these  monstrous 
creatures,  he  tells  us,  were  some  of  thciii  i  wenty  feet  long,  they 
came  close  to  the  shore,  where  the  water  was  only  three  or  four 
tett  deep,  to  feed  on  the  grass  at  the  bottom,  sometimes  liLe  a  Hock 
of  sheep  of  three  or  four  hundred  together :  they  were  so  tame 
that  be  and  hiscompaniooa  could  wade  amoug  them  and  feel  whicb 
was  fattest  and  fittest  for  the  knife;  for  their  flesh  was  excellent, 
sad  tasted  like  the  finest  veal.  This  was  at  the  Isle  of  Rodngues 
or  Diego  RoVk,  where  Lamentius  are  now  as  scarce  as  Dugons  on 
the  coast  of  New  Holland. 

M.  Peron  and  the  other  naturalists  deserve  great  credit  for 
their  industry  and  perseverance  in  collecting  objects  of  natural 
histof}'  with  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  were  placed  by 
a  harsh  and  unfeeling  Commander;  who  seems  to  have  entertaiped 
a  thorough  contempt  for  all  knowledge  not  connected  with  his  own 
profession,  and  who,  even  in  that  department,  as  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, has  done  little  or  nothing  for  science.  As  M.  Peron's  part 
of  the  volume  rinishes,  by  his  death,  with  the  land  of  Endracht, 
we  shall  give  an  instance  of  the  brutal  treatment  which  the  natii- 
rahsts  received  thtre  from  Captain  Baudin,  which  will  serve  also  as 
a  specimen  of  our  author's  manner.  '^I'liey  had  gone  on  shore  to  add 
to  their  collections,  and  being  di  avvn  off  by  some  natives,  who  were 
not  of  the  gigantic  size  ladicalcd  by  the  prints  of  feet  seen  hereabouU 
by  Vlaming  in  lC97,  and  by  their  own  officers  on  their  lirst  visit, 
tbej  strayed  so  far  as  to  lose  themselves  among  the  thickets :  not  a 
-^'^bieath  of^  wind  reftedied  the  atmosphere;  the  heat  of  the  mid-day 
«iD  reflected  firom  the  sandy  surface  was  insupportable;  and  th« 
stunted  brushwood  afforded  them  ho  shelter;  they  were. laden  witb 
plants  and  shells;  famisheif  with  hunger  and  choaked  with  thirst— * 
and,  in  this  state,  after  three  hours  of  painful  travellii^,  they  found 
themselves  close  to  the  place  from  which  they  had  set  out ;  they 
determined  therefore  to  follow  the  windmg  of  the  shore,  however 
long  it  might  prove. 

'  An  excessive  and  continual  sweat  dissolved  our  bodies.  Our  weak- 
ness was  soon  at  its  height.  In  vain  did  we  fill  our  mouths  with  little 
pebbles  to  excite  the  secretion  of  a  few  drops  of  saliva  ; — the  source  of 
it  apjxMrt'd  to  be  dried  up;  a  teeiin^  of  dryness,  of  painful  aridity,  an  ^ 
insupporiable  bitterness  made  respiration  ditficult,  and  m  lome  degree 
painful ;  our  trer^ling  limbs  could  no  longer  sustain  us;  at  every  mo* 
ment,  one  or  other  fell  down;  and  it  was  some  time  before  we  had  the 
power  to  rise. 

'  I  was  now  constrained  to  abandon  the  greater  part  of  the  rich  col- 
lection vliich  I  had  just  obtained  at  the  expense  of  so  much  toil 
and  danger,  and  which  the  kind  M.  Guichenuult  had  had  the  com- 
plaisance to  assist  me  in  cariyin!^  thus  far;  but  sc* n  iiim^elf  sinking 
andci  liic  weight  of  fatigue  and  heal,  of  thirst  and  hunger,  he  tell  upon 
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the  ground,  pale,  disfigared,  bis  eyes  nearly  closed.  AH  our  assistance 
was  of  nu  avail;  he  could  no  lon^ier  stand  up;  and  he  wished,  he  said, 

to  die  on  the  spot.  Wliile  waiting  till  our  unfortunate  companion  should 
recover  some  strength,  I  proposed  to  M.  Petit  to  plunge  ourselves  into 
the  sea  up  to  the  breast,  and  to  remain  there  some  mirjutes,  being  well 
convinced  beforehand  that  this  kind  of  batii  would  bnixn  a  little  relief 
lo  our  t>ufcrings.  The  effect  for  surpassed  all  my  hopes*  An  agreea« 
ble  coolness  seemed  to  penetrate  through  every  pore;  our  mouths  be- 
came less  scorched ;  the  painful  pinching  which  we  felt  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  ceased  as  if  by  enchantment;  we  perceived  our  vigour  re- 
newing— in  one  word,  this  salutary  bath  snatched  us  in  all  probability 
out  of  the  hands  of  death:  under  its  gentle  influence  Gnichenault 
appeared  to  revive.  To  prolong  the  good  eiiects  which  ue  experienced 
from  it,  we  resolved,  after  abandoning  part  of  our  clothes  and  our  shoes 
and  stockings,  to  continue  our  journey  in  the  sea.  At  sun-set,  a  gentle 
hreeze  sprung  up;  we  left  the  water  to  resume  the  journey  on  the 
shore,  and  walk  if  possible  a  little  more  quick.  Our  weakness  imme- 
diately returned,  -and  night  surprised  us  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
laborious  efforts.' 

At  length  liowever  tliey  perceived  ft  large  fire  which  their  com- 
panions had  made  to  serve  them  as  a  guide,  and  they  succeeded  in 
joining  them  between  10  and  1 1  o  clock  at  night. 

.  *  But  at  this  moment  the  prostration  of  our  strength  was  at  its 
height;  within  two  hundred  paces  of  the  spot,  we  fell  as  if  lifeless  on 
the  strand.  Our  kind  companions  ran  eagerly  towards  us;  they  raised 
us  up,  they  supported  us,  and,  making  several  fires  around  us,  suc- 
ceeded in  rekindling  the  spark  of  life  just  ready  to  expire.  'Iheir 
eagerness  was  so  much  the  more  active  as  they  had  already  abandoned 
all  hope  of  seeing  us  again.  .  .  .  Our  sufferingii  however  were  very 
fiur  from  haviog  attatned  their  Kmit — no  kind  of  food  or  drink  remained 
in  the  boat;  we  had  to  pass  the  whole  night  stretched  on  the  sand,  in 
our  clothes  drenched  with  sea  water;  and  to  finish  our  misery,  a  thick 
fog  which  rose  the  following  morning  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  did  not 
allow  us  (for  want  of  a  compass)  to  rejoin  the  ship  before  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  At  this  period  we  found  ourselves  reduced  to  the  most 
deplorable  condition,  ior  forty-four  hours  we  had  neither  drank  nor 
eatesy  and  we  had  walked  fourteen  of  that  number.  Pale  and  trem- 
bling, with  hollow  eyes  and  lifeless  countenances,  scarcely  could  we 
support  ourselves,  scarcely  could  we  dbtinguish  objects.  I  no  longer 
heard  any  thing,  and  my  parched  tongue  refused  its  speech.'  (p.  223.) 

Every  one  was  moved  with  compassion  except  the  Commander^ 
who  fined  M.  de  Mont>Bazin,  (the  officer  the  boat,)  in  ten 
francs  for  each  of  the  three  gvms  tired  the  preceding  evening  aa 
a  signal  for  hiai  to  return  on  board,  and  upbraided  him  for  jnot 
having  left  the  whole  ttiree  to  their  fate*  *  And  yet,'  says  M. 
P6ron,  '  to  save  the  life  of  this  unhappy  man  at  Timor  I  divided 
with  his  physician  the  ateader  piarisioti  of  excellent  Peruvian  bark 
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which  I  had  kept  for  myself.' — Captain  Baudin*  certainly  appears 
to  have  been  of  a  most  unhappy  and  unaccommodating  disposition, 
without  one  sin^^le  qualificaLion  for  coiniiK  ting  a  voyage  oi'  disco- 
very: he  died  al  Llielsleot  Francuand  wa^  buried  the  day  loilowing 
wilhmihtaiy  honours,  which  is  all  that  jM.  I'Veyciuet,  his  lir$L  Ueu- 
tenant,  ihuiks  proper  to  say  of  him. 

M.  Freycinet  now  coulioues  ihe  narrative  of  their  operations  on 
the  second  visit  to  the  coasts  of  De  Witt's  Land,  the  geography 
of  which  still  remains  precisely  in  the  same  imperfect  state  in 
which  Dampier  found  and  left  it.  The  numerous  and  almost  con- 
tinuous banks  of  sand,  and  reefs  of  coral  rocks,  with  which  it  is  de* 
fended,  •prevented  all  access  to  the  shore;  but  the  same  reefs  and 
banks  were  favourable  to  their  search  for  objects  of  natural  history, 
and  assisted  very  materially  in  the  enlargement  of  their  collections : 
among  other  marine  productions  was  a  great  number  of  sea-snakes, 
of  all  colours  and  proportions ;  but  what  particularly  attracteci  their 
attention,  was  a  kind  of  greyish  coloured  dust  which  covered  the 
sea  fur  a  space  of  more  than  twenty  leagues  from  east  to  west.  The 
same  appearance  under  ditierent  colours  has  been  observed  bv  va- 
rious navigators,  nnd  is  mentioned  by  Banks  and  Solander  on  tiie 
coasts  of  New  Guinea,  where  the  sailors  gave  it  the  name  of  sea^ 
sawdust.  On  examininir  it  with  a  microscope  every  atom  apjn  ared 
to  have  so  regular  and  constant  a  contoirnation,  that  no  doubt  could 
exist  of  their  being  so  many  minute  orgaui^ied  bodies;  ami  ibey 
considered  them  to  be  the  eggs  or  spawn  of  some  species  of  marine 
animal.  The  seas  of  blood  which  are  mentioned  by  several  cele- 
brated navigators  are  supposed  to  owe  their  tinge  to  a  single  spe- 
cies of  microscopical  efiislae«ii« 

On  approaching  the  Ides  of  the  Instiittte,  an  archipelago  con- 
sbting  of  about  twenty  blets,  and  situated  about  the  latitude  14^ 
a  boat  was  sent  to  examine  the  Isle  Cassini;  on  its  return  the 
officer  reported  that,  within  the  group  of  islands,  he  had  fallen  in 
with  a  flotilla  of  Malay  proas,  twenty-fotur  or  five  in  number, 
which  had  come  from  Macassar  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  for 
a  species  of  Uolothuria,  known  by  the  several  names  of  Tripnti, 
Biche  de  mer,  and  Sea-sing.  The  proas  were  all  under  the 
orders  of  an  old  Malay  Raja,  and  one  little  Chinese  compnr,s 
of  two  inches  in  diameter  was  the  sole  instrunieut  that  directed  the 
lieet,  sailing  to  its  destination  wiili  the  norlh-wcst  and  rcturnin": 
home  with  the  opposite  monsoon.  It  may  be  remembered  lliat 
Captain  Flinders  met  with  a  mm  U  more  numerous  fleet  in  ifie 
great  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  em  [cloyed  in  the  same  fishery;  and  the 


*  The  name  led  lu  into  a  mistake  in  our  review  of  the  first  Tolame :  It  vfas  anutlivr 
Bandio  who  foil  In  the  battlt  of  Tiafalgar. 
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only  difference  we  ptrccive  between  his  uccount  of  preparing  the 
*  tripan/  and  that  here  given  is,  that  in  the  former  tliev  ai  t  said  to 
be  dried  by  the  fire  of  green  wood,  in  the  latter  entirely  by  tlie 
8UQ.  The  two  or  three  pages  of  trash  connected  with  these  *  priapes 
marinesy  decency  demands  of  us  to  paw  over;  like  the  loves  of 
the  sea-elephant^  they  are  only  calculated  for  the  niertdian  of  Paris. 

From  De  Witt's  JLaod  they  proceed  a  second  time  to  the  Island 
of  Timor,  and  from  thence  again  towards  De  Witt's  Land,  which 
however  they  were  unable  to  approach:  they  next  tried  to  proceed 
to  the  south-west  point  of  New  Guinea;  but  finding  the  wind  and 
the  weather  against  them,  and  the  sick  list  rapidly  increasing,  they 
bore  up  for  the  isle  of  .France*  On  passing  tlie  Cape,  they  called 
at  Table  Bay,  where  a  committee  of  M  M .  P6ron,  Le  Sueur,  and 
Doctor  Raynier  de  Klerk  Dibbez,  sat  in  judgment '  sur  ob^et 
assez  dttical — ce  fameux  tab/ier  des  J'emmes  Hottentotes*  1  he 
result  of  an  examination  which  we  nre  assnted  was  *  attentif  et 
prolonge,*  is  ronvevrd  under  ten  distinct  propositions,  of  which  we 
shall  content  ourselves  bv  nssertiiifr,  on  our  own  knowledge,  that 
no  less  than  seven  of  tliein  are  ;ib>ulutelv  false.  It  is  rather  too 
inucii  foi  I  person  who  never  i.et  foot  beyond  Cape  Town  to  tell 
the  world  that  all  the  travellers  into  the  interior  of  southern  Ainca, 
from  its  first  discovery  to  the  visit  of  M.  Peron,  have  been  mis- 
taken; that  dte  ilouzuiiiias  I  who  have  no  existence  but  in  Vailhiiit^> 
book)  are  Bo$chimatis,  and  that  the  Boschimans  are  a  people  totally 
distinct  from  Hottentots.  But  a  French  savanl  must  either  get 
rid  of  his  conceptions  in  the  shape  of  a  theory,  or  burst. 

On  comparing  the  general  chart  of  New  Holland  constructed 
by  Captain  Flinders  with  that  which  accompanies  this  volume  of 
P^ron,  and  which  is  in  fact  a  copy  of  that  published  by  M.  Frey- 
cinet  in  the  nautical  and  geogropliical  account  of  the  voyage,  it 
must  strike  everyone  how  very  well  diose  parts  of  the  latter  are 
filled  up,  which  were  surveyed  by  Captain  Flinders,  or  laid  down 
by  him  from  the  surveys  of  his  predecessors.  Cook,  Vancouver, 
and  Dentrecasteaux,  and  how  meagre  is  the  whole  line  of  the 
west  and  north-west  coasts,  which  none  of  these  able  navigators 
had  explored,  but  which  was  visited  twice,  and  part  of  it  three 
times,  by  Captain  B:iudin.  If  we  except  the  B  du  G^ographc 
on  the  Land  of  Leuwen  ;  a  more  detailed  but  stid  mconiplete  sur- 
vey of  Shark's  Bay  on  the  Land  of  Endracht;  a  few  clusters  of 
reers  and  islets  along  the  extensive  coast  of  De  Witt's  Land,  with 
here  and  there  a  point  of  land  or  an  undetermined  gnlph,  the 
foiiuei  seen  ai  such  a  distduce  as  to  leave  a  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  coast,  and  the  latter  purely  conjectural  ;  the  whole 
of  this  extensive  coast  from  Cape  Van  Dieman  to  Cape  Leuwen 
of  the  old  charts,  or  from  Cape  Leoben  to  Cape  Goitselin  of  the 
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FreiH^h,  reowim  preCtf  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  uncertainty  in 
wfeich  it  waa  previoas  to  tbis  voyage  of  discoveiy^  and  may  yet  be 
considered  as  unexplored. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  concaved  tlmt,  witli  two  ships  and  a  small 
vessel^  (the  Casnarimkafterwards  added,)  those  who  had  the  conduct 
of  the  expedition  should  not  have  made  every  eaei^on  to  deter- 
mine that  most  extraordinary  problem  in  geography^ — the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  some  Jarge  river  on  tlie  western  side  of  New 
Holland.  That  there  exists  none  deservini^  tlie  name  from  Cape 
Lenweu  on  the  west  to  Cape  Howe  on  tlie  east;  nor  from  thence 
to  Cape  York,  on  the  north;  nor  in  tl»e  whole  sweep  ot  the  Gulph 
of  Carpentaria,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  opinion;  but  whether  any 
river  may  discharge  itself  on  the  western  and  north-western  coast 
from  Cape  Leuwen  to  Cape  Arniieuji  still  remauis  to  be  solved. 
*Ilie  space  to  be  explored  indeed  may  almost  be  narrowed  to  the 
coast  of  De  Witt's  Land  between  Cape  North- West  (here  impu- 
dently altered  to  Cape  Mnrat)  and  Cape  Arnfaeim ;  and  'from  th^ 
observations  of  that  exceU«it  old  navigator  Dampier  it  may  be 
inferred  that  tiie  opening  behind  the  group  of  RiMiemary  Islands 
(changed  with  equal  effrontery  to  the  lies  de  Montebello)  holds  ou| 
the  most  probable  hopes  of  findii^  such  a  river. — '  Hitherto/  says 
Dampier,  '  we  had  found  but  litUe  tides ;  but  by  the  height,  and 
strength  and  coorse  of  them  li^eabouts,  it  should  seem,  that  if 
there  be  such  a  possaffe  or  strait  going  through  eastward  to  the 
great  South  Sea,  as  I  said  one  might  suspect,  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  the  mouth  of  it  somewhere  between  this  place  (lati- 
tude 18°  21')  and  Rosemary  Island/  (vol.  iii.  p.  150.)  '  Unless/ 
he  afterwards  observes,  *  the  hi^^h  tides  and  great  nidraught  there^ 
abouts  should  be  occasioned  by  the  mouth  of  some  lai'ge  river; 
which  h:uh  often  low  lands  on  each  side  of  its  outlet,  and  many 
islands  and  shoals  l^nig  at  its  entrance/    (Contin.  p.  6.) 

M.  Freycinet  is  about  to  proceed,  or  has  already  sailed,  to  en- 
deavour to  complete  the  discoverv  and  survey  of  the  western  and 
north-western  coasts  ot  Ntw  Holland;  but,  we  are  glad  to  Icuiii, 
that  as  Captain  Baudin  was  anticipated  by  Captain  Flinders,  so 
will  M.  Freycinet  be  by  Lieutenant  King,  who,  under  happier 
auspices,  we  trust,  left -England  siome  months  ago  for  this  very 
purpose. 

This  however,  we  are  given  to  understand^  is  but  a  secondary 
object  of  the  French  voyage;  the  first  being  that  of  collecting  a 
number  of  fects,  on  various  points  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to  a  greater  degree  of  precision  than 
is  yet  known,  two  objects  of  no  less  importance  to  physical: 
scierice  than  to  geography — the  first  is,  by  si  set  of  experiments 
on  the  declination  and  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  at 
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several  places  very  distant  from  each  other  On  the  same  paraUeb 
and  the  same  meridianSi  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  number  and 
position  of  the  magnetic  poles  in  the  earth,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  present  theory  of  its  being  otie  great  magnet  is  the  true  one-^ 
the  other,  by  a  set  of  experiments  at  the  same  places,  with  an  in- 
variable pendulum,  to  ascertain  to  a  greater  degree  of  nrcuracy  the 
figure  of  the  earth  in  the  .southrni  hemisphere — In  the  prosecution 
of  sueh  an  undertaking  M.  Freycinet  must  carry  with  him  the 
good  wishes  of  every  lover  of  science. 


•Art.  X.  The  Tragic  Drama. — The  JpoUaie;  a  Tragedy j  in  Five 
Acts,   By  Richard  Sheil,  Esq.   8vo.  London*  . 

"VTO  department  of  literature  has  found  more  assailants  and  cham- 
pious  than  the  drama :  this  may  in  some  degree  be  owing  to  the 
publicity  of  its  claims.  Most  other  branches  win  th^r  way  in  com* 
parative  silence,  amid  the  stillness  of  the  closet,  and  the  calmness 
of  literary  discussion ;  the  pleasure  which  they  give  is  wholly  ab- 
stracted from  the  senses,  and  the  impression  which  they  leave  is 
generally  unaided  by  the  passions.  The  drama,  on  the  contfaiy, 
though  it  demands  to  be  '  censured  in  judgment,  awakes  the  senses 
to  judge it  addresses  an  assembled  multitude,  who,  fron)  physical 
and  mental  causes,  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  excitement 
that  inustbc  sustained  by  a  continued  and  powerful  appeal,  and  who 
require  to  be  dismissed  with  feelings  too  various  for  distinctper- 
Ception,  and  too  rapturous  for  sober  analysis. 

Possessing  and  asserting  this  large  share  of  intiuencc,  its  impor- 
tance has  nevertheless  been  exa<jfgerated  both  bv  those  who  have 
attacked  and  ihuse  who  have  defeiided  it ;  and  perhaps,  as  is  often 
the  case,  it  has  suffered  more  from  'the  zeal  of  its  friends  than 
from  tbti  malisinitv  of  its  enemies.    By  the  latter  it  has  been  re- 

J»rescnted  as  operating  to  the  poliutioji  of  morals,  the  relaxation  of 
aws,  and  even  the  subversion  of  governments.  By  the  former  it 
has  been  praised  as  not  only  polishing  the  manners  and  refining  the 
taste  of  a  nation,  but  as  essentially  connected  with  the  harmony  of 
society,  and  the  morals  of  mankind.  The  truth  is,  that  the  drama 
is  not  a  cause,  but  an  effect  of  the  state  of  society.  Men.  go  to  a 
theatre  neither  to  be  improved  nor  depraved,  neither  to  learn  nor 
unlearn  the  precepts  of  morality  or  the  rules  of  life ;  they  go  to  it 
as  to  a  place  where  the  mind  is  to  be  employed,  while  the  senses 
are  gratified,  where  genius  is  to  appear  arrayed  in  the  graces  of 
locution,  and  the  splendour  of  external  decoration ;  they  go  to  wi^ 
ness  the  representation  of  sufferings  to  which  all  are  exposed,  or  of 
fr)llies  in  which  all  have  participated;  and  they  return  with  their 
principles  neither  couhrmed  nor  sliaken,  except  by  the  operations  of 
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iiie  iwssions  which  they  brought  with  tb<e«,  and  which  woohl  per- 
haps have  operated  if  they  had  never  entered  the  walls  of  a  theatre. 
They  go,  in  a  word,  to  be  amused,  to  seek,  in  the  representationa 
of  fictitious  life,  a  solace  or  a  forgetfulness  of  the  evils  of  reality ; 
and  if  amuseqient  can  be  obtained  without  mischief,  though  it  is  the 
lowest  praise  with  which  the  admirers  of  the  drama  will  be  con- 
tented, it  is,  perhaps,  among  the  highest  that  can  be  bestowed  od 
any  known  mode  of  public  rerr(  ation. 

Tlie  Drama,  which  owed  its  origin  in  Greece  to  religion,  is  in- 
debted to  the  same  cause  for  its  revival  in  moil(  rn  l^urope.  I'hc 
monks,  anxious  to  interest  llieir  audience  by  sensible  representations 
of  the  facts  of  religion,  or,  j)t  i  Imps,  to  diversify  the  sullen  and  mono- 
tonous g:loom  of  conventual  lite,  exhibited  the  Mysteries,  the  first 
rude  form  in  \\  hich  the  drama  re-appeared. — In  some  respects  we 
trace  an  involuntary  resemblance  between  them  and  the  Grecian 
tragedy;  they  were  exhibited  sub  dio,  and  their  foaudation  recited 
invariably  on  the  national  creed. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  die  teachers  of  the  new  rdi> 
gion,  though  professing  and  generally  maintaining  a  greater  strict* 
ness  of  dcnieanour,  attempt^  to  wrest  this  powerful  engine  from 
the  hands  of  their  adversaries,  and  to  turn  it  against  them;  and  con- 
troversy, after  deluging  every  other  department  of  literature,  forced 
its  way  <  ven  into  the  indirect  and  impracticable  channel  of  the 
drama.  The  comedies  of  Bale  exhibited  the  most  awful  mysteries  of 
reli^on  clothed  in  the  dark  drapery  of  Calvinistk  theology,  and  the 
andience  vrith  edifying  patience  sat  out  dramas,  which  extended 
irom  Adam  to  the  commencement  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and 
of  which  the  characters  were  those  whom  it  would  Jiow  be  justly 
deemed  impiety  to  allude  to  on  the  stasje,  and  ii  ievereiice  even  to 
name  on  ordinary  occasions.  Bale  had  nnnn  rtjns  associates  lu  the 
arduous  task  of  dramatizing  the  Bibie,  and  we  must  remember  that 
at  that  time  plays  were  acted  more  frequently  in  the  halls  of  colleges 
and  the  palaces  of  bishops  than  in  theatres,  before  we  can  believe 
^at  such  subjects  were  selected  for  dramatic  represeuLalion,  or 
that  actors  could  be  found  to  personate  them.  The  drama,  however, 
was  not  much  improved  by  this  extraordinary  coalescence ;  into  , 
which  the  tragic  muse  seems  to  have  entered  somewhat  ungrace- 
fully :*  the  very  means  which  her  reverend  teachers  took  to  break 
Iter  to  their  purpose  tended  (as  might  have  been  foreseen)  to  defeat 
it.   To'  accommodate  the  drama  to  popular  conception,  they  had 

*  The  defence  suggested  by  Warton  of  the  Mysteries  and  Moralities,  that  they 
tended  to  abolish  the  baTbari^  of  tniiitary  games  is,  perhaps,  the  best  tliat  can  be 
ofliTcd.  Bui  how  cao  Warton  seriously  say,  that  they  '  laucrht  the  great  truths  of 
Scripture  to  men  who  could  not  read  the  Bible  ?'  Thev  taught  little  but  licentioub- 
aess  and  impiety,  and  the  lacKd  saves  whidi  they  u»e,  jnitctd  ef  oomcGiatiug,  aggra- 
vats  tte  piwhiiatieii. 
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to  mingie  the  narratives  of  Scripture  \i^^ith  the  incidents  of  ordinary 
life,  and  the  langoage  of  inspiration  with  the  refuse  of  coltoqiiial 
•buse,  and  depraved  idiom — hence  their  repreaentattoiis  wm  with- 
out dignity^and  their  morality  without  effect. 

At  various  times,  it  has  been  attempted  to  engage  the  drama 
in  a  service  equally  foreij^n,  and  to  make  it  the  organ  of  political 
sentiment — the  attempt  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  the  reason  is 
obvion*!. 

'  At  tlie  dramas  above-mentioned  all  who  were  assembled  knew 
what  they  had  to  expect :  every  man  sat  to  be  delighted  wiLli 
the  eclio  of  his  own  reiigj<ius  opinions,  to  have  the  doctrines  on 
which  he  rested  his  future  hopes  coniirmed  by  example,  and  enli- 
vened b)  sensible  representation ;  and  retired  to  compare  with  his 
Bible  the  testimony  of  confessors,  or  to  meditate  on  the  tortures  of 
martyrs  to  which,  according  to  the  prevalent  creed,  he  might  soon 
be  summoned  to  add  bis  own.  The  man  who  could  sk  to  witness 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity  or  the  Covenant  of  Grace  made  die  sol^ 
ject  of  theatrical  repreftentatton,  would  have  shrunk  with  horror 
from  the  scentcal  martyrdom  of  a  catholic  saint.  Every  man  at  each 
assembly  was  of  the  same  mind,  itid  the  satisfaction,  however  ob- 
tained, was  universal.  But  in  a  drama  which  is  rendered  the  vehicle 
of  political  sentiment,  the  case  is  widely  difierem.  Such  a  drama 
must  include  the  supposition  of  a  state  so  constituted  as  to  render 
the  theatre  accessible  to  various  parties;  the  audience  is  promis-  . 
cuous,  and,  as  at  the  iirst  representation  of  Cato,  one  party  applaud 
to  shew  that  they  feel  the  application  of  the  sentiments,  and  the 
otlier  to  shew  that  they  di^-regarded  the  application  :  they  go  not  to 
be  pleased  with  the  performanoo,  but  with  themselves,  witli  their 
zeal  in  approving  the  sanction  o(  \  \w\v  own  sentiments,  or  their  ve- 
hemence in  dccryiiijj  all  that  utiuUi  venture  to  oppose  them. 

But  the  mind  delights  to  keep  it.^  pleasures  distinct  from  its  toils; 
and  though  a  man  may  carry  the  spirit  of  a  patriot  to  the  theatre, 
he  soon  grows  weary  of  the  labour  of  gratuiiously  supporting  it. 
Thus,  alter  various  trials,  the  adventitious  drapery  fell  from  the 
dramatic  muse — gorgeous  tragedy  once  more  came  sweeping  hy  in 
ber  own  scepterea  mlly^  and  the  drama  was  restored  to  her  l^^iti" 
mate  rights-^  ddighting  by  the  living  representation  of  the  pas- 
aions  and  manners  of  mankind  elevated  by  poetry,  and  chastened  by 
morality. 

We  have  ^s  briefly  deduced  the  histoiy  of  the  dranm  to  prove 
diat  its  great  object  was  to  gtW  deUgkt  with  deference  to  certain 
restrictions,  and  we  have  been  tbe  more  circumstantial  in  doing  so^ 
because  it  leads  us  to  the  notice  of  a  pbsenomenon  unparalleled  ill 
the  history  of  literature*  While  in  every  other  department  of  liter 
rature,  all  means  have  been  employed  to  excite  .and  to  satiate  the 
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appetite  for  novelty ;  while  history,  pbiloftophyt  and  tbcol«igy  have 
conlribiited  to  enrich  and  diversify  poetry,  whiie  it  \\m  sought  to 
intefest  us  Dot  ooly  by  painting  man  iii  efei>  sitiiaMon  in  whieb  he 
has  yet  been  dincovered,  but  in  situations  in  which  the  vivid  crea« 
tkmB  of  fancy  alone  could  give  a  habitation  and  a  name*,  svhiie  the 
passions  have  been  depicted  not  only  in  tlieir  visible  operation  on 
life,  but  ill  the  silent  and  unwitnessed  workings  of  die  heart,  the 
draniu  still  rests  her  cUitii  on  tiie  merit  of  her  earliest  productions, 
and  tlie  efforts  of  competitors  or  of  imitators  have  nnlv  served  to 
establish  the  triumphs  of  Shakspeare.  That  the  jjenius  oi  this  5>reat 
writer  surpassed,  and  probably  w  ill  continue  to  surpass,  tiie  powers 
of  every  other  dramatic  poet  will  scarcely  be  disputed.  But  since 
the  mind  of  man  is  always  in  a  st,i>e  of  proiirc  ssiou,  ^,i^ce  the  changes 
of  society,  thouj>h  they  could  not  allei  tlie  nature  of  the  passions, 
have  at  least  modibed  their  expression, — since  die  improvement 
of  our  manners,  by  heightening  and  jxlintng  our  ^ensibdity,  has 
afforded  opportunities  of  displayii^  it  in  new  ivtuationv  and  strug-* 
g)ea  before  uniaii^ued,^Bhice  the  artificial  and  imaginary  causea 
of  its  excitement  have  mnltipliedy  and  thus  given  to  morbid  ami 
fiutitious  feeling  the  sympathy  once  bestowcd  only  on  ml — writeia 
of  feebler  powers  jnight  have  hoped  to  please* ,  al  least  by  dramas 
more  regularly  constructed, — by  feelings  mone  philosophically 
traced,  by  exhibitions  of  complicated  passiooy  which  had  never 
been  depicted  before  but  in  their  elements,  by  new  combinationB  of 
qualities  diversitied  by  the  more  intricate  relations  of  society,  by 
imagery  borrowed  trom  sources  whi(  li  the  limited  slate  of  litera- 
ture did  not  then  afford,  and  by  a  harmony  of  modulation  w  ith 
M  hich  the  improvement  of  our  language  has  enabled  us  to  deliiiht 
llie  ear.  This  at  least  rniLiht  have  been  expected,  but  'Jiat  the  ex- 
pectation has  not  been  fultilled  is  obvious,  frou)  our  not  hMviiii:  had, 
since  the  days  of  Rowe,  (a  writer  of  no  poetical  cniueHre,)  more 
than  two  decisively  and  permaneiillv  successtul  pcrioniia  ices.*— 
To  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this,  uiay  not  be  useless,  Hud  certainly 
cannot  be  nuinterestnig. 

The  history  of  the  English  stage  presents  us  with  uvo  striking 
periods.  The  one,  when  dramatic  composition,  iree  from  all  ex- 
ternal influence,  formed  a  distinct  atid  separate  school  of  its  own. 
The  other,  when  the  introduation  of  French  rules,  both  in  criticism, 
and  composition,  gradnaliy  changed  its  aspect,  and  brought  alon^ 
with  it  a  taste  for  the  prineiples  and  structHre  of  Uie  Greek  tragedy, 
on  which  the  French  is  found(  d,  and  which  indeed  it  very  closely 
resembles.   There  are,,  in  trudi,  some  points  of  obvious  difference, 

•  TliP  tragedies  of  Zanga  and  Dwuglas  are  the  only  exception?}  wc  remember;  those 
of  the  Gamester  and  the  >'tttal Marriage  owed  their  revivai  to  the  iuiuiitable  talents  of 
Hrs.  Stddons. 

but 
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but  it  may  be  observed,  in  general,  that  the  agreement  is  essential, 
and  the  difference  merely  accidental.  The  rigid  preservation  of  the 
unities  of  time,  place,  and  action ;  the  lii.>itoricai  subjects,  regal 
personages,  and  public  events ;  the  developement  of  the  stoiy 
always  at  its  commencemeDt,  and  gemraliy  at  its  couqlusion,  com- 
mitted to  narrative,  and  usually  entrusted  to  an  inferior  performer, 
the  immeasurable  lenp-th  of  the  speeches  in  the  dialogue,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  vehem(  lit  action  ni  die  scenes,  or  pracl  'n  al  catastrophe 
on  the  stage,  are  jioints  of  invariable  and  origuiai  agreement,  that 
not  only  assimilate,  but  in  a  measure  identify  the  French  and  claa- 
sical  dramas  with  each  oilier. 

The  points  of  dissimilitude  are  few  and  unimportant,  and,  as  we 
before  remarked,  arise  rather  from  ihe  difference  of  manners  neces- 
sarily modified  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  than  Jrom  any  inherent  discre- 
pancy either  in  the  conception  of  the  authors  or  the  taste  of  the 
audience.  The  predominance  of  love*  as  the  principal  agent 
among  the  passions,  the  consequent  superiority  of  female  interest 
in  French  plays,  the  biens^nce  of  die  heroes  who  appear  to  have 
changed  seres  with  the  heroines,  (the  latter  being  licensed  to  rant, 
while  the  former  are  permitted  only  to  whine,)  the  official  niceties 
Df  court  etiquette,  preserved  alike  amid  the  courts  of  £pirus,*|- 
BabylonJ:  Rome,§  and  Constantinople,!!  where  they  were  all  alike 
unknown,  are  features  of  the  French  drama  impossible  not  to  be 
recognized  as  national ;  but  the  difference  produced  by  tbeni  is  (to 
borrow  the  language  of  the  schools)  modal,  not  essential;  thej 
leave  the  general  resemblance  unaltered ;  the  unity  of  their  charac- 
ter, principle,  and  structure  unbroken.  Such  was  the  school  that, 
at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  held  the  balance  of  draiiintic  cri- 
ticism suspended  with  a  lofty  hand,  and  pronounced  ail  the  theatres 
in  Europe  barbarous  but  her  own. 

Of  the  classical  drama,  on  which  it  was  founded,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  add  a  few  words — to  assist  the  inquiries  of  those  who 
may  be  desuuus  of  ascertaining  w  hy,  supported  as  it  has  been  by 
scholars  and  critics,  it  can  never  become  popular  on  the  modern 
stage  ? 

The  basis  of  ancient  tragedy  is  mytliology — and  that  mythology, 
leng  exploded,  can  now  scarcely  a£Gord  astnkiiig  illustration  to  tbe 
dieme  of  a  school-boy,  much  less  a  popular  subject  for  tragedy 
what,  according  to  Gibbon,  was  viewed  by  contemporary  philo- 

•  \'oItain',  in  the  preface  to  his  Merope,  expresses  liis  astonishment  at  the  Miccew 
of  his  piiiy>  because  the  iuicrest  was  not  founded  on  >«hat  the  French  call  love. 

t  Andnmmqiie.  %  Seminunide.  $  THiu.  -  H  JBi^aMt. 

Abb6  !e.  Blanc  gives  ii  humorous  defence  of  the  politesse  of  the  French  stage,  wMch 
bCf  perhaps,  thought  very  serious.  '  X  am  sure  there  is  nothing  half  so  insipid  in  Titus, 
or  any  of  Radne's  effenitnate  heroes,  as  in  the  title  ivhich  Drydcn  gives  to  his  cele- 
brated tragedy  «<  All  for  Love,  or  The  Woild  WeU  Lott." ' 
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«aphere  with  cold  and  jealoas  dceptidsmy  u  i4ewed  by  modern  rea- 
ders with  incredulous  disdain.  This  mythdogy,  always  offensnre  to 
reason,  cannot  be  considered  entitled  to  much  respect  for  its  mo- 
rality.— ^I'he  gods  who  (always  visibly  or  invisibly  present)  constttate 
the  whole  materiel  of  the  dramSy  are  beings  whom,  as  mortal,  we 
should  leel  disposed  to  execrate,  and  whom  their  rank  of  deity 
oidy  makes  us  view  with  greater  horror; — they  are  all  malignant, 
vindictive,  and  meanly  jealous  of  their  prescriptive  privileges  of 
sacrifice  and  worship  ;  in  passion  they  are  below  mortals,  in  power 
they  are  fatally  superior  to  tbem.  In  this  svstrm,  religion  and 
morality  are  completely  disjoined  ; — the  deities  hequently  impel  to 
the  commission  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  their  anger  is 
never  excited  by  the  breach  of  moral  duties. 

In  these  plays  all  the  excitement  that  might  be  derivable  from  the 
operation  of  the  passions,  or  the  influence  ot  character,  is  necessa- 
rily suspended.  It  is  not  the  agitation  of  the  human  mind,  but 
the  hostile  agency  of  the  gods,  we  are  called  on  to  witness; — the 
late  of  the  personages  is  decided  from  the  coipmencemeut  of  the 
drama,  and  often  announced  in  the  prologue  by  the  gods  themselves. 

If  one  overpowering  and  tremendous  impression  of  the  power  of 
the  deities  (abstracted  from  all  ideas  of  their  justice  or  their  bene* 
fioence)  were  the  result  of  these  exhibitions,  the  grandeur  of  the  im- 
pression might  atone  for  its  falsity  and  immorality.  But  nothing 
like  this  terrible  singleness  of  view  can  occiu  in  the  perusal  of  the 
Greek  tragedy.  ,  llie  gods  (who  have  all  the  littleness  of  mortality 
among  themaelves,  as  well  as  in  their  mortal  transactions)  are  as 
much  at  variance  with  each  other  as  they  are  with  their  human 
victims. 

One  tinal  observation  occurs  to  us  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek 
drama,  grounded,  like  tlie  rest,  on  that  false  mytliologv  which  per- 
vades its  whole  (-?seiice.  Oi  all  the  various  views  under  which 
hunnan  misery  can  be  beheld,  that  is  surely  the  most  overpowering 
\\  }i  ich  denies  it  all  the  consolations  of  conscious  rectitude,  and  all  the 
hope  of  future  reward.  The  gods  of  the  Greek  diama  are  so  in- 
tently occupied  in  aggravating  the  miseries  of  humau  existence^ 
that  they  seem  never  to  have  time  or  inclinatiou  to  afford  their  vic- 
tims or  their  favourites  a  hope  of  expiation  or  relief  from  futurity* 
This,  it  m^  be  said,  was  their  national  cr^ — granted  ;«-'bnt  does 
not  the  concession  aggravate  the  diflkulty*  by  proving  a  total  want 
of  the  sensibility  not  only  of  poetical  justice,  but  of  moral  feelings 
in  both  the  author  and  the  audience  ?  All  around  the  personages  of 
Iheir  tragedies  is  suffering — all  beyond  them  is  darkness. — \n  a 
word,  the  Greek  drama  presents  an  actual  moral  desert,  without 
one  fertile  spot  to  cheer  the  traveller,  not  even  a  mirage  to  alluro 
him  fa^  its  seductive  brilliancy. ... 
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Were  wie  to  take  our  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  French  and 
'daiMie«l  drama  on  the  English,  from  the  simple  and  obvious  truth, 
•Ibat  previous  to  their  introduction  our  drama  had  attained  Its  pre* 
aent  distinction,  and  since  that  period  its  decline  has  been  rapid 

-and'tottil  it  might  seem  enongh,-^but  we  conceive  this  can  be  more 
successtuiiy  proved  by  a  brief  recurrence  to  our  dramatic  history. 
To  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  causes  that  rendered  ihe  early  w  riters 
so  einment,  we  must  take  a  view  not  only  of  their  mental  powers, 
whose  admitted  superiority  was  doubtless  the  first  of  those  causes, 
but  also  of  the  circumstances  under  which,  those  powers  were  ex- 
ercised, of  the  state  of  society  and  literature  under  which  they 
existed,  of  the  prevalent  habits  of  thinking  at  that  period,  aud  the 
influence  which  these  causes  produced  on  their  writings. 
•  The  Reforniatioii  liad  introducetl  an  unbounded  freedom  of 
diought— llie  most  awful  subjects  had  been  rendered  familiar,  they 
were  the  topics  of  lonely  meditation,  and  of  public  discussion;-^ 
the  smk  license  was  probably  extended  to  every  other  subject  that 
the  human  mind  can  grasp  or  retain — ^the  key  of  knowledge  was 
wrested  from  the  jealous  and  tenacious  hands  of  the  Romish  priest- 
hood, the  doors  of  the  temple  were  thrown  open,  all  were  invited  to 
enter,  and  muHttudes  obeyed  the  call. 

Men  thus  bom  amid  controvevsy,  and  brought  up  among  the 
perpetual  fluctuations  of  opposite  opinions,  are  of  all  others  most 
apt  to  think  and  write  for  themselves.  This  was  eminently  the  - 
case  with  the  dramatic  writers  before  whom  life  lay  open  in  all 
its  exhaustless  varieties.  They  were  literary  airrox^ovtSt  they  had 
no  precedent  to  look  to,  for  they  were  themselves  the  originators  of 
the  EiiLrlish  drama;  no  authorifif  to  rp<rarfl,  for  though  some  of 
them  were  *  schohirs,  and  ripe  and  good  ones/  not  one,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Joiison,  conceived  the  idea  of  prescribing 
as  a  standard  the  drama  of  distant  ages  and  remote  nations:  they 
had  HO  dread  of  their  andicnre — tlie  theatres  were  frecjuenitui  by 
men  who,  satisfied  with  the  faithful  representation  of  pas^ioub  and 
manners,  paid  little  regard  to  those  ndes  by  which  succeeding 
critics  iiave  tried  to  restrain  the  enthusiasm  of  composition,  or 
the  sympathy  of  attention,  to  teach  writers  that  they  ttiust  please, 
not  by  Gomalting  nature  but  art, — ^and  s^tators  that  they  shouM 
be  satisfied  not  when  th^  feel  they  are  pleased,  but  whien  they 
are  informed  (and  sometimes  they  need  the  mformation)  that 
they  ou}yht  to  be.  Every  variety  of  passion,  however  unfit  to  be 
exposed,  and  every  mo<mcation  of  character,  however  difficult  to 
be  traced,  enter  into  their  representations,  which  include  the 
whole  of  human  existence*  Many  incidents  in  life  are  meaii  and  * 
trivial,  yet  .they  stoop  to  roc  oici  them ;  many  passions  are'  foul 
and  loathsome,  yet  they  do  not, shrink  from  painting  them; — 

they 
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ifaey  excel  ia  the  repreSBeirtatton  of  mental  debility,  and  of  mental 
derangement,  not  in  a  ranting  explosion  of  scenical  violence^  but 

in  its  deep,  definite,  and  settled  complexion,  not  as  the  passing 
cloud  of  the  soul,  but  as  its  darkened  and  condensed  atmosphere, 
<  ^vf^pj.p  ligiit  ig  ag  darkness.'  They  turn  not  aside  for  danger 
or  delight; — if  their  drama  requires  change  of  place,  they  waft  the 
spectator  without  hesitation  from  Athens  to  71iebes — if  it  demands 
a  lapse  of  years,  their  lirst  act  shews  tlieir  liero  in  the  weakness 
of  infancy,  and  tlieir  last  in  the  dotage  of  decrepitude. 

The  talents  ol  tlu  se  great  writers  favoured  them  much,  but  thd 
itatc  ot  ihc  age  lavouitd  tlieui  also.  The  moral  sensibility  ot"  lite 
times,  though  sulticiently  acute  to  sympathize  in  natural  feelings, 
was  by  no  means  refined :  provided  moral  justice  was  generallj 
pfesemd,  they  little  regarded  poetical  conatsleiicy,  or  even  deco-' 
rous  representation:  they  could  endure  the  aight  of  every  cnme 
provided  it  was  finally  pimished ;  and  sustain  tlie  view  oi^  every 
passion  provided  it  was  checked  by  conscience  amid  its  triumph^ 
and  punidied  by  remorse  in  its  defeat.  The  writers  knew  what  the 
audience  cotfhl  bear,  and  all  they  could  bear  was  certainly  laid  on 
tfaem — ^the  last  struggles  of  human  feeling  iil  its  most  direful  ex-^  ^ 
tiemitie9|  the  ravings  of  blasphemy,  the  impieties  of  atheism,  the 
presence  and  actual  agency  of  benevolent  or  malignant  spirits,  the 
whole  energies  of  mortality,  and  the  '  powers  of  the  world  to  come* 
were  brou^it  in  aid  of  the  effect  of  their  drama,  and  the  efiectcer^ 
tainly  did  not  disappoint  tliem. 

The  return  of  Charles  produced  a  revival  ot"  the  theatre,  whicli 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  rigour  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  a?e  be- 
came fertile  lu  dramatic  poets.  But  tliey  had  lost  The  ludepcu' 
dence  of  character,  tlie  liberty  of  thought,  the  poetic  vaqpr^crix  that 
distinguished  their  predecessors.  Ihe  writer  was  no  longer  a  man 
who  enjoyed  the  unforced  and  gratuitous  effusions  of  his  genius, 
and  committed  hib  cause  with  fearless  confidence  to  posterity  ;  he 
was  become  a  venal  scribbler,  grasping  at  ephemeral  notoriety, 
flattering  wickedness  in  high  place,  and  bartering  his  birthright  of 
hone  fof  a  paltry  pittance  often  itrithheld  by  caprice,  or  emtnttered  " 
by.  insult 

In  the  writings  of  these  men,  there  is  a  strange  mixtute  of 
laeentiousness  and  poetry,  of  genias  and  depravity.  The  Frenelk 
eburt  had  taughtjl  ( in  dhintry,  but  not  refinement;  theyeageif^ 
imbibed  all  <>f  evil  which  their  teachers  could  commdnicate^ 
without  the  palliatives  nhich  those  teachers  are  so  dexterous  in  ad<L 
nunistering,  their  gay,  easy' wit,  their  apparent  heedlessness  of  the 
mischief  they  do,  their  art  in  withdrawing  our  attention  from  then* 
object,  and  fixing  it  on  their  7nduner,  and  their  power  of  giving  td 
the  result  of  deep  atul  painful  reflexion,  the  air  of  a  soperiicial  re- 
mark^ 
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mark,  or  an  extemporaneous  sally.  By  liiese  writers  love  is  painted 
only  in  its  physical  raptures,  beauty  its  sole  iiicitemeut,  and  tVuilion 
its  only  reward;  virtue  (or,  as  tliey  write  it,  vertue)i8  employed  to 
sio^nify  ueither  moial  excellence  in  the  abstract,  nor  one  of  its 
modes  sepaialcly  uxcrcised,  but  merely  the  assemblage  of  qualities 
good  and  bad  that  exist  in  the  character  to  which  the  term  is  ap- 
pUedy  and  honour  is  represented  in  a  whimsical  suit  of  iU-assorted 
and.incoogriious  appointments,  like  a  prenz  chevaKer  of  tbe  feudal, 
age^  accoutred  in  the  flowing  wig, .  the  lace  cravat,  and  the  shoe-, 
foses  of  a  gallant  in  the  court  of  Louis  Quatorze,  turbulent,  war- 
like and  ferocious  like  the  one,  full  of  quaint  terms,  florid  courtesy, 
and  amatory  compliment  like  the  other. 

The  loose  opinions  of  the  age  with  regard  to  religion  are  easily 
discoverable ;  tbe  usual  topics  employed  even  by  dramatic  writers, 
of  a  dependence  on  the  wisdom  of  tbe  Deity  for  the  ultimate  solu* 
tion  of  the  difficulties  of  life,  of  support  under  its  inflictions  here, 
i^nd  a  contidencc  of  remuneration  for  its  sufferings  hereafter,  those 
general  palliatives  of  human  wretchedness  which  the  good  are 
anxious  to  minister,  and  the  miserable  are  willing  to  receive,  are 
utterly  banished  from  their  paj^cs.  In  lieu  of  these  we  lind  perpe- 
tually occurring  the  names  of  fate,  destiny,  and  chance — mysterious 
words — by  whose  assistance  nicn  under  every  dispensation  have 
helped  themselves  to  behtve  that  their  crimes  and  sufferings  might 
l>e  ascribed  to  any  agency  but  their  own — with  these  is  mingled 
a  frequent  reference  to  ilie  influence  of  the  stars,  the  belief  of 
which  was  strongly  operative  even  in  that  age  ut  irreligion,  so  closely 
united  are  the  extremes  of  superstition  and  infidelity. 

Dryden  was  one  of  the  first  to  pay  iiis  homage  to  the  new  taste 
by  writing  his  plays  in  rhj  mc,  a  task  easy  to  him  from  his  affluence 
of  language,  and  his  power  of  confining  reasoning  within  the  bounds 
of  verse,  butevidently  imposed  from  the  practice  of  the  French,  whose 
poverty  of  imagination  or  of  language  aUows  no  difference  between 
poetry  and  prose  but  that  which  is  made  by  rhyme.  His  example 
was  attempted  to  be  followed  by  Lee,  Otway,  and  Sir  Robert 
Howard;  nor  did  these  writers  confine  their  imitations  solely  to 
rhythmical  modulation ;  they  began  to  borrow  the  topics,  though 
iiot  the  conduct ;  the  man?iers,  though  not  the  passions,  of  than 
plays,  from  the  French.  Heroes  declaim  in  elaborate  antitheses  on 
the  respective  claims  of  passion  and  duty,  and  heroines  reply  in 
speeches  where  the  pour  et  contre  is  stated  with  technical  preci- 
sion in  a  nearly  equal  nuniber  of  verses,  wuli  precedents  and  cases 
in  point  from  reports  of  adjudged  causes  in  the  court  of  Cupid. 
Those  who  have  curiosity  or  patience  to  consult  the  Indian  Em- 
peror, tiie  Conquest  of  Grenada,  and  Aurengzebe,  will  tiud  ample 
proof  of  the  pertinacity  of  these  amprous  disputants  j  the  Amazoiuau 
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heroines  will  ne?er  be  won  by  those  who  cannot  conqner  them  im 
eiguinent,  and  the  heroes  return  hit  for  hit  with  all  the  eipertnete 
of  Prince  Prettyman  and  his  tailor. 

The  usurpations  of  French  authority  were,  however,  still  confined 
to  the  externals  of  the  English  drama  ;  its  peculiar  tone  of  passion 
and  its  poetry  had  es(  Jiped :  the  powerful  imagination  of  the 
English  writers  burst  through  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  ianLi;ucige 
and  manners  of  the  stase ;  they  still  thought  and  taught  others  to 
reason,  they  still  fAt  and  compelled  their  audiences  to  Idei : — the  ar-  • 
gumentative  and  often  sublime  poetry  of  Dryden,  the  wild,  but 
soojetimcs  thrilling  pathos  uf  Lee,  the  luilini^  tenderness,  and  the 
simple  nature  of  Southerne,  prove  that  all  was  not  lost.  In  the  next 
-  age,  however,  the  oppression  became  complete ;  Kovve  acknow- 
ledged it  by  relinquisluug  the  freedom  of  style  that  had  distinguished 
his  ilm  and  most  animated  production,  ^  The  Ambitions  Ste^ 
mother:'  and  Addison  confirmed  it  by  his  Cato,  a  performance  whidi 
may  be  allowed  to  make  ample  amends  for  all  the  irregularities  of 
the  English  tragedies  that  had  dared  to  touch  our  hearts;  a  tragedy 
leformc^accoiding  to  the  strictest  canon  of  classical  orthodoxy^  and 
in  which  the  critic  (unless  he  be  as  merciless  as  Dennis)  can  com- 
pfaiin  of  nothing  but  the  omission  of  a  chorus.*  During  this  period 
of  coffee-house  critics  (viz.  from  the  reign  of  Anue  to  that  of 
George  II.)  we  find  but  one  tragedy  that  has  become  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  stage,  Young's  Revenge — and  that  play  (a  lesson  to 
the  unsuccessful  pupils  of  the  French  school)  founded  not  on  the  fate 
of  kings,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  empire,  but  on  the  powerful  operation 
of  individual  passion  in  domestic  life;  while  the  other  plays  of  the 
author,  (  Busiris  and  the  Brothers,)  thou2;h  w  r  itten  (like  all  he  wrote) 
with  high  pfu  iK  al  talent,  and  embtlli^lied  with  all  the  splendour  of 
sententious  morality,  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  During  this 
period  there  was  no  deficiency  of  dramatic  writers,  and  of  writers 
whose  names  still  survive  with  all  the  lustre  of  poettcal  reputation: 
there  was  only  a  total  deficiency  of  those  powers  which  have 
learned  the  secret  of  pleasing  not  from  ai  t  but  from  nature,  which 
aim  to  delight  or  to  terrify  i»ot  by  the  observation  of  rules,  but  of 
.]iassions  and  of  life* 

We  had  a  Tliomson,  whose  exquisite  pencil,  while  it  could  paint 
all  the  forms  of  inanimate  enstence^  and  give  to  nature  almost  the 
-same  beauty  in  the  closet  that  she  possesses  in  the  fields,  lost  all  iti 
magic  cotrniring  and  picture8|(|ue  fidelity  when  it  attempted  to 
sketch  the  jforms  of  life-^his  landtcapes  five,  his  groups  are 
corm.  There  is  much  mention  of  liberty  in  his  plays  and  some 
talk  of  love ;  but  who  was  ever  kindled  by  his  patriotinny  or  melted 
by  his  passion? 

We  had  a  Johnson^  whose  mighty  mind,  while  it  derided  the 
iroL.  XVII,  NO.  XX XI II.         E  restraint 
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vestrniiit  of  ardficia}  tactics,  mbmitted  to  uadmo  their  discipline 
«nd  pace  in  their  ranks.  There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  fcluctant 
grandeur  in  his  submission.  But  Johnson,  with  his  gigantic  facul- 
ties of  reasoning,  his  unequalled  penetration  of  life,  and  his  exten- 
«ive  resources  of  metrical  combination,  had  no  pow  er  of  siffectmg 
the  passions.  No  philosopher  can  be  easily  a  dramatic  poet;  in 
his  roost  acute  dissection  of  human  feehngs  there  will  be  a  techni- 
cal coldness  that  murks  the  lectures  of  a  prof  essor^ — he  will  write 
nut  to  make  men  feel,  but  to  make  them  learn;  the  height  to  which 
he  is  eh  \  ai(  d  will  prevent  his  partit  ipation  m  the  views  which  he 
cxhibiiis^  the  storms  burst  tai  below  his  feet,  and  his  representa- 
tions of  them  tend  i  ailier  lo  uiake  the  audience  analyse  the  abstract 
causes  of  passion,  than  to  shudder  at  its  visible  etfects. 

We  had  a  Glover  and  a  Ma9oii|  who  exhibit  mih  siifficient  atraiglli 
tbe  example  of  perverted  genioB  arhicb  we  are  confirming  by  theae 
multiplied  instaoces.  They  seem  (especially  lAte  latter)  to  have 
been  men  of  poetical  powers,  and  the  Caractacusof  Maton  has  left 
us  something  like  a  display  of  fiesh  and  kanriam  foKage  intap* 
vpersed  amid  the  leaves  of  a  hortus  siccus.  The  faded  colours  of 
the  ancient  drama  revive  under  his  touch,  as  the  paiotkigs  of 
Pompeii  are  said  to  resume  the  vividness  of  their  tints  OD  the  alfu- 
«ion  of  water,  and  to  lose  it  again  wheu  the  humidity  ceases.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  how  many  authors  failed  in  dieir  dramatic  at- 
tempts from  tbe  same  cause,  unless  the  warning  might  be  useful  to 
i'utnre  adventurers. 

The  history  of  the  stage,  indeed,  at  this  period,  is  a?  melancholy 
as  the  diary  of  a  coTr^umption;  the  audience  ynwned  at  their  So- 
pbonisbns,  Clyteinnestras,  Eurydices,  and  Elviras; — the  critics 
consulted  the  rules,  to  be  instructed  in  their  verdict — the  poet 
quoted  Greece  aiid  France  in  his  defence — and  the  town  left  tbeoi 
to  settle  the  iii^pute  in  empt)'  tbeatres. 

This  loo  was  the  age  of  the  1' luuklins,  the  Murphys,  and  the 
Dows,  of  Roman  Fathers  and  (irecian  Daughters,  of  Sethonas, 
Cleonices,  and  Matildas— The  English  Genius  was  forced  to 
mince  her  step^  and  modulate  her  accent  like  Achilles  in  petti- 
coats^—Jephson  wrote  with  occasional  spirit,  bnt  Jephson  was  not 
the  Uljfwes  to  discover  the  latent  hero^  and  restore  him  to  his  sex 
and  his  majesty.  To  this  lowest  state  of  depression  has  Engli^ 
tragedy  sunk,  'we  say  has  sunk,  because  the  kind  of  Galvanic 
existence  bestowed  on  it  of  late  years  by  the  German  writers,  is 
by  no  means  an  unequivocal  symptom  of  natural  vitality.  The 
poets  of  this  age  are  not  likely  to  be  skilAil  prescribers  in  thb 
desperate  case.  They  are  too  gloomy,  metaphysical  and  te- 
cherch^s,  too  much  wrapt  up  in  their  own  peculiar  conceptiona, 
^to  atteisd  to  those  broad  and  general  delineations  of  life  and  pas^ 
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MMi  dnt  ite  lequred  m  dnmalic  eibibitioo.  Of  thoie  to  whom 
As  tragic  drama  may  look  with  hope  of  its  revival,  we  coofeis'we 
oimiot  regard  the  author  of  the  Apostate  ai  likeij  to  be  one*  This 
play  has  been  successful  in  representation^  hut  that  soocess  which 
arises  from  a  skilful  adaptation  of  character  to  the  powers  of  a 
popular  tragedian,  and  an  incidental  felicity  in  the  use  of  local 
allusion  and  temporary  topics  of  interest,  is  not  what  can  daim 
«^enius  for  the  poet,  or  celebrity  for  his  performance.    The  en- 
thusiasm that  is  felt  by  an  audience  for  a  beautiful  and  inN  resting 
actress  exlrnds  in  some  degree  to  the  characteri  she  sii j)i><)rl3 ;  and 
thus  a  pfay  may  jollow  triumphantly  in  tlie  wake  of  popularity, 
ami  assume  the  ili-tiiirtK  ii  which  it  only  shares : — but  the  reader 
feels  no  enthusiasm     Uiis  kind,  the  attractive  naiiiey  in  the  Dramatis 
Personam  have  no  tiiarnis  for  him,  and  a  play  must  be  estimaled  in 
the  closet  not  by  its  borrowed  but  its  genuine  powers  of  giving;  de- 
light. This  tragedy  certainly  possesses  one  merit, — that  of  preserving 
QDfemitted  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative  from  the  tirst  act 
t»  the  last ;  the  dramatic  excitement  never  ceases  or  Kmguishes,  it  is 
supported  by  a  rapid  successioii  of  events  which,  though  destitute  of 
iotnnsic  novelty,  are  at  least  varied ;  and  by  a  catastrophe  which, 
teugh  commoo-piflice,  is  certainly  unespected — ^this  is  a  great  and 
aecessaiy  art  in  dramatic  composition;  without  it  poetry  fatiguesy 
and  passion  exhausts  us — but  stitt'  it  is  rather  an  art  than  a  t^eat, 
it  savours  more  of  the  experience  of  the  mechamst  than  of  the  in*, 
apiration  of  the  poet.   But  let  us  estimate  it  as  we  may,  its  use 
on  the  stage  is  as  indispensiblc  as  its  effect  is  resistless^  and  that 
wbich  produces  a  powerful  effect  must  be  allowed  to  possess  some 
share  of  merit,    'lliere  are  also  some  prettinesses  of  composition 
diffused  through  the  piece— the  versification  does  not  resemble  that 
of  any  other  author,  and  in  this  age  of  schooh,  not  to  be  a  plagia- 
rist is  to  be  not  wholly  without  praise.    The  great  defect  of  the 
piece  IS  that  compared  with  wiiieh  all  other  defects  are  trivial — ^it 
is  that  of  mediocrity — there  is  uothiiip;  of  the  *  mens  divinior,'  nor 
of  the  *  OS  magna  sonaturum:'  when  we  compare  the  strength  of 
the  situations  with  the  feebleness  of  the  poetry,  we  are  half  tempted 
to  believe  that  one  author  sketched  the  plot,  and  another  furnished 
the  langua<^e,  as  great  painters  are  said  to  trace  the  outlines  of 
their  figures  and  leave  the  colournjg  to  their  pupils. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  characters. — Hemeya,  Malec  and 
Flortoda,  are  Jafi^er^  Pierre  and  Bdvtdeia  over  again;  the  same 
iiemiioii  of  stubborn  hmtgjitiness,  contemptible  facility  and  nus*- 
cbieratis  officieosness.  It  is  usual  witli  mferior  vrrilers  always 
t»  confine  their  characters' to  certain  ctfsfs  which  they  never  lose 
witbont  a  forfeiture  of  all  their  powers  and  privileges : — their  viU 
kinS;  like  Pescaraj  aru  vidiout  ^rattigatioaor  renorse/  ibeir  lovers 
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without  common  sense  or  natural  feeling,  their  priests  always  su- 
perstitioTis,  tlieir  tyrants  like  Bajazets  nnd  Herods,  aud  their  heroines 
always  beautiful,  agonized,  much  atUicted  with  tainting  fits,  and 
sorely  inclined  to  hereditary  madness: — there  is  no  shadovvintr,  no 
keeping,  no  perspective  in  iheir  paintings, — their  represeutations  of 
character  and  passion  are  pmeiy  generic,  there  is  no  discrimination 
of  kindred  qualities,  no  dissection  of  complicated  feelings,  no  opera- 
tion of  mingled  motives,  all  objects  appear  in  the  same  planfy  with- 
out prominence  and  without  relief.  Poverty  of  imagination  is 
always  leading  such  writers  to  grasp  at  any  subject  of  local  interest 
for  support,  aod  therefore  generally  leads  them  into  improprieties. 
Tliiit  a  rantioe  declamatkm  walnat  the  loqimnticni  is  put  mtd  the 
mouth  of  a  Moslem,  one  of  uiat  religion  whith  teaches  its  prole»« 
tors  to  propi^e  their  faith  mth  the  koran  in  one  hand  and  the 
tword  m  the  other.  St.  Dominic  himself^  widi  Ton|tiemada  to 
help  hhn^  would  have  met  with  his  match  for  persecution  in  Ma- 
homed—his  disciples  might  well  spare  us  their  lectures  on  religious 
liberty.  There  is  something  too  like  the  cowardice  of  conscious 
weakness  in  delighting  to  attack  what  none  attempt  to  defend. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  play  with  the  powerful  assistance  of  emi» 
nent  actors  and  scenical  illusion,  and  burning  palaces,  and  proces- 
sions with  towers  of  the  Inquisition  in  perspective,  and  Moors  who 
preach  the  Gospel  to  Christians  just  as  they  are  going  to  be  burnt 
for  not  believing  it,  and  half-mad,  half-poisoned,  heroines  who  visit 
their  lovers  in  dmiLieons  with  wreaths  of  tiowers  on  their  heads, 
may  produce  an  etiect  ou  the  stage, — but  what  eSeci  will  it  pro- 
duce m  the  closet  f 

We  had  purposed  to  extend  our  criticisms  to  the  tragedies  of  Ber- 
tram, Manuel,  and  others  of  recent  date;  but  circumstances,  with 
which  we  will  not  trouble  the  reader,  have  (for  the  present,  at  least) 
compelled  us  to  forego  our  design. 


Aet.  XL — France,   By  Lady  Morgan.  4to.  pp.  S76.  Lon- 
don. 1817. 

T^RANCE!  Lady  Morgan  appears  to  have  gone  to  Paris  by 
the  high  road  of  Calais  and  returned  by  that  of  Dieppe,  lu  that 
capital  she  seems  to  have  resided  about  four  months,  and  thence  to 
have  made  one  or  two  short  excursions;  and  with  this  extent  of 
ocular  inspection  of  that  immense  country,  she  returns  and  boldly 
affixes  to  her  travelling  memoranda  diluted  into  a  quarto  volume, the 
title  of  France!  One  merit,  however,  the  title  has — it  is  appn^ 
priate  to  tlie  volume  which  it  introduces,  for  to  falsehood  it  adds  the 
other  qualities  of  the  work, — vagueness,  bombast,  and  affectation. 
This  does  uot  surprize  us,  and  wiU  uot  surpriae  our  readers  when 
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they  are  told  that  Lady  Morgan  is  no  other  than  the  ci-devaot 
Miss  Owenson,  the  author  of  those  tomes  of  absurdity-^those 
puzzles  in  three  volumes,  called  Ida  of  Athens,  the  Missionary,  the 
Wild  Irish  Girl,  and  that  still  wilder  rhapsody  of  nonsense,  O'Uon- 
nell — which  served  Miss  Plumptie,  kuuli  td  <ou\ !  in  her  famous 
tour  through  Ireland,*  as  an  introducliou  to  societyj  a  history  of 
the  country,  and  a  book  of  the  post-roads. 

Lady  Morgan  remembers — with  more  anger  than  profit — the  ad- 
vice which  we  gave  her  in  our  first  Number  on  the  occasion  of  Ida 
of  Athens;  and,  in  the  Preface  to  her  present  publication,  treats 
us  with  tlie  most  lofty  indignation — she  informs  us,  that  we  made 
'  one  of  the  most  hastily  composed  and  insignificant  of  her  early 
works,  a  vehicle  for  aecuaii^  her  of  licentiouanesSi  profligacy,  irre* 
irerence,  bbapbemy,  libertinism,  dislo}  ahy,  and  atheism.  To  cure 
her  (she  adds)  of  Uiese  vices,  vre  presented  a  nostrum  of  universal 
efficacy;  and  prescribed  (by  the  way  Lady  Motion's  language 
smells  vilely  of  the  shop  ^nce  her  marriage)  a  simple  rem^y,  a 
spelling-hook  and  a  pocket-dictionary,  which,  superadded  to  a  little 
common  sense,  was  to  render  her  that  epitome  of  female  excel- 
lencoi  whose  price  Solomon  has  declared  above  riches/ — p.  viii. 

There  is  an  inveterate  obliquity  in  Lady  Morgan's  mind,  which 
prevents  her  from  {perceiving,  or  stating  a  fact  as  it  really  exbts. 
in  copying  our  recipe  (to  accommodate  our  language  to  her  ear) 
she  has  omitted  the  principal  ingredient.  We  w  ere  not  so  lightly 
impressed  with  the  danger  of  her  case,  as  to  suppose  that  i^t  might 
be  alleviated  by  a  spelling- book  and  a  vocabulary  only:  there 
was,  as  she  zvell  knows,  another  book,  which  we  recommended  her 
to  add  to  the  list;  and  it  was  on  the  humble  and  serious  study  of 
this,  (need  we  add  that  we  spoke  of  the  Bible  ?)  that  we  mainly 
relied  for  that  aiDendment  in  her  head  and  heart,  which  her  de- 
plorable state  seemed  to  render  so  desirable. 

In  the  wantouuess  of  folly  she  tells  us,  that,  in  *  pursuance  of 
our  advice,  she  set  forth  like  Coelebs  in  search  of  a  wife,*'* — not 
quite,  as  we  shall  prove  to  Lady  Morgan  before  we  have  done  with 
lier — *Bnd,  with  her  EiiTicRin  one  hand,  and  her  Mavou  in  the 
other^  obtained  the  reward  of  her  improvements,  in  the  person  of 
SI  Doctor  Morgan ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,"  which 
the  Quarterly  Review  laid  to  her  charge,  is  become,  she  trustSf  a 
respectable,  and,  she  is  sure,  a  happy  mistress  of  a  family/  Lady 
IMLorgan  does  well  to  speak  thus  modestly  of  the  former  part  of  her 
position : — of  the  latter,  she  may  be  as  positive  as  she  pleases* 
Happiness  is  a  relative  term^  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  explained 
by  Slender  to  hb  cousin  Shallow,  thereaf  ter  us  it  may  be*  We 

■    II.       '    ■   ■ — ■ —  ■ 

•  Q^tftedy  Bevusw,  N(».:KXm  Art.  IIL 
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liave  DO  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  captives  of  Circe  were  un* 
bappy.    But  to  proceed— 

*  I'lie  slander  thus  hurled  at  lit  r  happily  fell  hurlless  ;  the  en- 
lightened public/  as  she  iuforms  us,  *  by  its  countenance  and  iavour, 
acquitted  her  of  all  the, charges;  placed  her  in  a  dejimte  rank 
among  authors,  and  in  no  undiatii^ished  circle  of  sodety/  As  the 
diniax  of  her  triumph  over  us^  abe  boasts  tbat  O'Donnefl  baa  been 
translated  into  three  languages.  What  three  languages  she  does 
not  state;  but  if  the  English  be  one  of  tbem^  we  bumbljr  beg  to  be 
informed  where  the  work  is  to  be  had^  that,  by  the  help  of  the  said 
translation,  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  its  treasiues  \» 
our  readers. 

Lady  Morgan,  in  the  passagesjust  quoted, seems  strangely  anu^us 
to  persuade  the  world  that  we  accused  her  of  persoTia?  licentious* 
ness,  profligacy,  &c.  but  she  does  both  us  and  herself  imostice.  We 
spoke  then,  as  we  shall  do  now,  only  of  her  works.    We  disclaim 

all  personal  acquaintance  with  Lady  Morgan — we  never  saw  her; 
and,  except  as  a  book  manufacturer,  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  her — and  it  is  not  without  sincere  pain  that  we  feel  ourselves 
obliged  to  repeat,  on  the  occasion  of  her  latest  find  mos^t  im- 
portant work,  tlie  same  charges,  (hut  uidi  increased  severity  anH 
earnestness,)  which  were  forced  ^om  us  by  her  earliett  and  fmU 
insignijicant. 

xfefore  w  e  proceed  to  show  how  little  Lady  Morgan  is  mended 
of  Miss  Owenson's  giavcr  faults,  and  how  very  like  France  is 
to  Ida  of  Atheitif  we  must  notice  a  more  venial  error  which  we 
formerly  recommended  for  correction,  and  which  we  lament  to 
find  as  bad  as  ever.  Lady  Morgan's  readers  will  recollect  that 
almost  the  only  intelligible  passages  in  her  former  works  were 
those  in  which,  confessing  that  her  manuscript  was  ^  illegible/  she 
^ured  i|s,  tliat  mftny  of  the  errors  were  merely  errors  of  the/^resl ; 
and  we  Uierefore  thought  it  not  inexpedient  to  suggest  to  this  yonng 
lady,  fsuch,  ten  years  ago,  we  supposed  her  to  be,)  the  advantage 
of  taking  a  few  lessons  in  '  joined-harid'  in  order  to  *  become  le- 
gible.' Ou  the  subject  of  this  friendly  hint  we  are  sorry  to  find  her 
still  very  wratliful,  though  she  affects  to  receive  sBcb  criticism  with 
all  the  dispassionate  coolness  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary:  but  her  ^i^/er 
graiUude  carries  her  too  far,  when  she  says  that  she  has  profited  by 
our  lesson  so  much,  as  to  have  learned  to  write  legibly;  or,  as  she 
expresses  it,  *  to  have  received  a  reward'  (viz.  Dr.  Morgan)  *  for  her 
Caligraphic  acquirements/  Unfortunately  for  her  veracity,  we  find, 
in  the  very  next  page,  the  following  Hat  contradiction  of  this  as- 
sertion, and  downright  denial  of  her  ca/igraphi/.  " 

*  The  piihlisher  feels  himself  called  upon  to  -tate  tliRt  the  delay 
^hich  ha«  taken  plact;  in  tbe  appearance  of  this  work  has  arisen,  in  the 
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£rst  place,  from  tiie  le/j/  iUegible  state  in  which  the  manuscript  w^as 
transmitted  to  bim,  and'  which  therefore  required  twice  the  usual  time 
to  print.' — Jdoertucmeni. 

This,  we  laust  observe,  is  the  publisber'^B  reply  to  an  accusatioq 
mwdt  against  him  by  the  wntter,  of  having  *  intirefy  caused  «  delay 
0mta\[y  injurious  to  the  iaterests  of  the  workyand  to  the  reputation 
of  the  author:'  but  this  attack  on  her  publisher  is,  in  truth,  rather,- 
intended  to  afford  en  excuse  for  Lady  Morgan's  own  errors,  and  to 
give  a  colour  to  the  stale  apologies  by  which  she  has  already  more 
fAtffi. once  endeavoured  to  lay  her  own  blunders  tothechaige  of  her 
printer.   She  tells  ns,  tbat-^ 

*  The  following  pages  have  been  composed  between  the  months  of 
November  and  March,  from  the  beads  of  a  Journal  kept  with  regularity 

during  my  residence  in  France,  in  the  year  I8l6,  and  having  bound  my - 
§tlj  to  my  publisher  to  be  ready  for  the  prtis  before  April,  I  was 
obliged  to  r{nnp()se  h  trait  de  plume,  to  send  otf  the  sheets  chajiter  by 
chapter,  witiiout  the  power  of  detecting  repetitions  by  comparison,  and 
without  the  hope  of  correction  fr«m  the  perusal  of  proof  sheets/ — p.  vi. 

This  indiscreet  squabble  (belium  plusquam  civile)  between  the 
author  and  the  publisiier,  lets  the  world  a  iutle  too  much  behind  (as 
she  woubi  call  it)  the  typographical  scene:  the  umuiliaicd  w  ill  be 
shucked  to  iind  tlutt  the  syiphid  Miss  Owensun,  the  elegant  Lady 
Morgan,  is  in  fact  a  mere  bookseller's  drudge,(we  tremble  as  w  e  write 
it !)  and  that  this  large  and  valuable  quarto  volume,  so  pleasantly  de- 
nominated France,  was  written  under  contract^  to  be  delivered^  like 
piher  Irish  provisions,  between  the  months  of  November  and 
March. 

Lady  Morgan  treats  onr  former  strictures  as  *  m  founded  caUtmr 
mea^  and  with  great  acrimony  appeals  from  our  judgment  to  that 
of  (what  she  csdis)  the  pqblic ;  namely,  the  *  no  undistinguished 
circle'  in  which  she  lives,  end  the  buz  of  which  she  fancies  to  be 
the  voice  of  renown.  As  on  the  present  occasion  we  are  obliged 
to  renew,  with  increased  force,  all  our  charges  against  the  former 
works  of  this  lady,  we  may  be  sum  that  she  will  be  stdl  more  indig* 
nant;and  it  therefore  behoves  us  to  proceed,  methodically,  and  lay 
the  case  more  fully  before  the  public  than  we  formerly  thought  it 
worth  while  to  do :  but  to  anticipate  Lady  Mor^ran's  future  com- 
plaints of  falsehood,  srurriiitv,  and  calumny,  we  shall  take  the  precau- 
tion of  judging  her,  absolutely  and  literally,  out  of  h<  r  owu  mouth  : 
she  shall  be  her  orcn  critic ;  all  the  severity  which  \i  shall  use 
will  be  to  quote  her  own  words,  and  all  that  we  shall  think  it  ne- 
cessary lu  do  will  be  to  arrange  our  extracts  undt-r  the  particular 
heads  to  which  they  seem  to  belong.  We  trust  our  readers  \viU 
excnse  us  for  paying  so  much  attention  to  what  they  will  iiDcl  to 
be  so  worthless  apublicaboqj  but  tiie  i>ubject  of  tliat  publication 
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in  important^  and  the  manner  so  vluch  Lady  Morgan  treats  it  d** 
fienres  the  severest  i-eprebension. 

Our  charges  (to  omit  minor  faults)  fall  readily  under  the  heads 
of-^Bad  taste— Bombast  and  Nonsense — Blunders — Ignorance  of 
the  French  Language  and  Manners — ^General  Ignorance— J acobin- 
]Bm-**Falsehood — ^Licenttousness,  and  Impiety* — These,  we  admits 
are  no  light  accusations  of  the  work ;  but  we  undertakci  aa  we  have 
aaid,  to  prove  them  from  Lady  Morgan's  own  mouth. 

Bad  Taste. — ^The  work  is  composed  in  the  most  confused 
manner,  and  written  in  the  worst  style — if  it  be  not  an  abuse  of 
language,  to  call  tlmt  n  style j  which  is  merely  a  jargon.  There  is 
neither  order  in  the  sub  jects  nor  connection  between  the  parts.  It 
i«i  a  huge  aggregation  oi  disjointed  sentences  so  jutJiblcd  together, 
that  w  e  seriously  assert  that  no  injury  will  be  done  to  the  volume  by 
be?]jmn]i)'j:  w  ith  the  last  chapter  and  reading  backwards  to  the  first; 
anci  \  t  I  It  lias  all  the  afiectation  of  order:  it  is  divided  into  parts, 
and  liie  paris  into  hooks;  and  each  l/ook  has  a  running  //V/e,  as 
'  Society/  *  Peasantry/  &c.  IB ut  Lady  Morgan  has  a  very  conve- 
nient way  of  getting  rid  of  the  trammels  ot  order  to  w  hich  a  division 
Into  pai  ls  and  Luoh  might  have  subjected  her  excursive  genius- 
she  every  here  and  tliere  breaks  oft  her  subject  aud^  interposing  a 

long  line  of  astensks,  thus— • 

•  •**•*««*•••« 

)>roceeds  to  any  other  topic  which  occurs  to  her.  In  her  first  book 
there  are  no  less  than  sixteen  of  these  gaps,  and  if  there  bad  been 
a  gap  wherever  there  was  a  breach  in  the  order  of  narration, 
or  a  change  of  subject,  there  would  have  been  several  hun- 
dreds. As  to  the  running  titles  of  her  book,  these  are  cqnvertible 
amongst  themselves,  and  the  chapters  which  are  called  *  Peasantiy 
might  be  quite  as  truly  denominated  *  Paris/  and  vice  versa. 

Of  these  statements,  we  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  lay 
before  our  readers  such  distinct  proofs  as  we  shall  upon  other 
points.  To  give  them  a  full  idea  of  the  disorder  in  which  Lady 
Morgan  has  flung  out  her  observations,  our  Article  must  have  been 
as  long  as  her  volume.  Of  her  bad  taste  in  other  respects  instances 
will  be  found  hereafter, '  but  one  is  too  remarkable  not  to  be  here 
especially  quoted.  Ladi/  Morgan  despises  Racine:  to  be  sure,  he 
"was  guilty,  in  her  eyes,  of  the  atrocious  offence  of  piety  ;  and  for 
this  she  rather  more  than  sufficiently  sneers  at  his  imbecillity. 

'Dieu  m*a  fnif  la  grdce,  (says  the  fiehk  Racine  to  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,)  en  quelquc  compagnie  que  je  nie  suis  trouve,  de  iie  jamais  rou- 
gir  de  1  evangile  ni  du  roi.'  *  Racine,  who  associates  the  king  and  the 
Gospel  so  intimately  in  his  familiar  letters,  talks  in  his  work  on  the 
Tort-Royal  of  the  great  designs  of  God  on  the  m^re  Agn^s,  (one  of  the 
ibunders  of  that  religious  community,)  such  was  Uie  intellectual  caHht 
4»f  the  author  of  FUdnu'  (Ph^re),— Part  i.  48. 

But 
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But  her  rage  against  his  memory  is  carried  so  far  that,  in  deiiancd 
of  the  unanimous  voice  of  France,  and  the  assent  of  all  Europe, 
and  In  contempt  of  a  century  of  fame,  she  (  Lady  Mori^.m,  uho 
does  not  understand  his  language,  and  cannot  write  coi  iectly  the 
name  of  his  best  known  tragedy)  has  the  wonderful  audacity  to 
pronounce  him  no  poet! — li.  95,  98. 

Bombast  and  Nonsense. — Tliis  also  would  be  a  very  long 
chapter  if  we  were  to  do  full  justice  to  our  subject,  but  we  shall 
only  select  a  specimen  or  two. 

A  clock  gives  rise  to  the  following  observations, 

*  To  count  time  by  its  artificial  divisions,  is  the  resource  of  inanity, 
unoccupied  ignorance  of  the  very  lowly,  and  the  inevitable  ennui 
of  the  very  elevated,  alike  iind  their  account  in  consuhations  with  a 
time-piece.   It  is  in  the  houi^glaas  of  energy  ami  of  occupation,  that 
the  sand  is  always  found  lying  neglected  at  the  bottom/-^,  p.  37, 

— Some  profound  remarks  on  national  character  are  introduced  id 
this  simple,  elegant,  and  intelligible  numner. 

'  National  idiosyncrasy  must  always  receive  its  first  colouring  from 
the  influence  of  soil  and  of  climate ;  and  the  moral  characteristics  of 
every  people  be  resolvable  into  the  peculiar  constitution  of  their  -physi- 
cal  structure.  Religion  and  government,  indeed,  give  a  powerrul  direc- 
tion to  the  principles  and  modes  of  civili/f-d  society,  and  debase  or  ele- 
vate its  inherent  qualities,  by  the  excellence  or  defect  of  iheir  own 
institutes.  But  the  couiplexional  features  of  the  race  remain  fixed 
and  unchanged,  the  original  impression  of  nature  is  never  effitced/ — 
i.  p.  85. 

— The  following  pathetic  exclamation  breaks  forth  at  the  sight  of 
some  tulips  growing  at  a  cottage  door  in  France. 

'  Oh  !  (these  groans  are  very  frequent  with  Lady  Moigi&n,)  *Ok! 
when  shall  I  Imiold  near  the  peasantfs  hovel  in  my  own  country, 
(Ireland,)  other  Jlawert  than  the  bearded  iiitiUf  which  there  waves  its 
lonely  head  and  scatters  its  down  upon  every  passing  blast,  or  the  scent- 
less shamrockf  the  unprofitable  blossom  of  the  soil  which  creeps  to  be 
tro(ider)  upon,  and  is  gatheretl  only  to  be  plunged  in  the  inebriating 
draught,  commemorating  anuuiiily  the  fatal  illusions  of  the  people,  and 
drowning  in  the  same  tide  of  madness  their  emblems  and  their  wrongs.' 
— i.  29. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  guess  what  this  passage  can  mean ;  but  we 
will  readily  pay  Lady  Morgan  the  compliment  of  saying  that  the 
flowers  of  her  eloquence  are  just  such  jfiowm  at  the  thiilh  ami 
shamrock. 

^Having  a  note  to  write  in  French  she  consults  her  footikian,  and^ 
in  return  for  his  assistance,  she  compliments  him  with  the  title  of 
an  illiterate  literat'us,  (p.  207.)  an  expression  which  we  the  more 
readily  adopt  into  our  language,  as  it  seems  to  afford  a  generic 
name  for  the  very  class  of  writers  to  which  Lady  Morgiui  belongs; 
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we  really  know  not  how  we  could  better  express  her  merits  tba& 
by  calliuif  her  ati  if/iterate  Uterata. 

Ladv  Morgan  thinks  the  period  at  which  she  visited  Pans  was 
verv  favourable  for  observation — 

'  The  agitated  surface,still  heaving  with  recent  commotion,  was  strewn 
with  the  relics  of  remote  time  thrown  up  from  the  bosom  of  oblivioiu' 
^p.  109. 

•4— Diderot  had  said,  foolishly  enoagh,  that  to  paint  a  womauj  yon 
should  dip  your  pen  in  die  hues  of  the  ratnbowi  and  dry  the  writii^ 
with  the  dust  of  butterflies'  wings — ^Lady  Morgan  contrives  to  turn 
this  silly  hyperbole  into  still  ranker  nonsense. 

'  To  paint  the  character  of  a  woniati/  says  Diderot^  *  you  must  use 
ihe/eaiAar  of  a  butterfly's  wing.' — i,  i63. 

Blundees.— 'This  also  is  a  plentiful  crop — we  shall  only 
amuse  our  readers  with  some  samples  of  the  article^  which  savour 
lery  strongly,  not  of  French  but  Hibernian  origin. 

—  During  a  royal  visit  to  the  theatre,  at  which  Lady  Morgan  was 
present,  she  was  afflicted  with  such  a  squint  in  her  mind*s  eye  as 
to  see 

'  That  the  King  and  Royal  Family  occupied  a  centre  box  on  one  side* 

ii.  p.  134.; 

—  In  her  admiration  of  General  La  Fayette,  she  intends  to  dignify 
hnn  with  the  title  of  patriarch,  but  by  an  unhappy  ignorance  of 
her  own  language  contrives  to  make  the  general's  chiidreu  and 

grand-chilili(ju  the  patriarchs, 

*  We  found  General  La  Fayette  surrounded  by  his  patriarchal famify^ 
his  son  aiid  daughter-in-law,  his  two  daughters  and  their  husbands, 
and  eleven  grand-childreD.'-^ii.  p.  183. 

— But  this  is  not  quite  so  e.xlra  rdinary  as  the  fact  which  she 
has  dibcovered,  that,  in  the  families  of  the  emigrant  nobility,  the 
children  are  all  the  sanje  age  or  nearly  so  with  their  own  parents; 
'  the  old  emigrant  nobility^  and  their  scarcely  younger  offspring.' 
(i.  113.)  After  this  sensible  exordium,  she  goes  on  to  pour  out  a 
torrent  of  falsehood  and  jacobinism  upon  that'  prejudiced,' '  igno* 
rafit/  *  sdfish/  '  bloody  and  *  revengeful  faction/  the  royalists  of 
France. — Although  it  does  not  belong  to  this  part  of  the  subject, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  asking  Lady  Morgan  to  instance  one  drop 
of  blood  shed  by  the  emigrants  since  the  restoration. 
— ^The  ri^ts  attaclied  in  most  other  countries  to  primogeniture^ 
have  been  abolished  in  France.  This  fact  Lady  Mofgan  pleasantly 
blunders  into  the  abolition  of  a  practice  which,  except  in  the  case 
of  twins,  has  obtained  in  aU  countries  since  the  world  began. 

*  There  is  no  primogenitttrein  France !' — i.  22. 

*^In  fhe  same  blmuilering  way  she  tnmifuniw  the  ^  Palais  d»  temmt 
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conservateiir/  into  the  *  Palau  eariservateur^^  (it.  34*)  a  title  ^hich 
ftli  the  directories,  councils  and  senates  wbicb  bave  in  turn  iobalHted 

it,  regret  that  it  so  little  deserves. 

• — The  king's  surgeon,  because  he  was  one  of  the  fr^res  de  la  Cha- 
rite,  she  mistakes  for  the  king's  confessor,  and  on  this  low  and  stupid 
blunder  of  her  own,  insults  Louis  XVIII.  and  builds  a  comparison 
between  fhe  spiritual  influence  of  the  forme  r  and  that  oi  the  P^e 
de  lu  Ciiaist,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV  . — u.  l^L 
— Milton  sings  of  towers  and  baUlements, 

*  Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies 
The  cynosure  of  neif^hbouring  eyes/ 

Our  learned  Lady  believes  that  the  place  and  not  the  beantv  is  the 
cynosure,  and  informs  us  that  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarch 
*  Was  the  fatal  cynosure  of  the  women  of  France/ — ^if  l60. 

^In  the  dispute  between  the  real  and  pseudo  Amphitryons  in 
Moli^re's  play,  one  of  them,  to  establish  his  identity,  appeals  to  the 
company  whether  he  bad  oot  invited  them  to  dmuer^  upon  nvhicb 
Sosia,  in  pleasant  ridicule  of  the  way  in  which  parasites  dcdde  in 
doubtful  casesj  says 

'  Le  veritable  Amphitryon 
Est  celui  ches  qui  i'on  dine/ 

This^  Lady  Morgan  had  heard,  we  presume,  applied  widi  peasantry 
9nd  success  ;  and  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  so  good  u  jok^ 
although  slie  does  not  see  where  it  lies,  she  quot^  me  words  in 
a  dozen  different  places,  and  in  evei^  one  of  them  with  about  as 
much  success  as  he  of  whom  Joe  Miller  relates  that  he  let  lull 
shoulder  of  mutton  and  then  begged  pardon  for  a  laptm  lingua; 

*  Cider  is  not  held  in  any  estimation  by  the  viriiaMes  amphitryons  of 
tural  savoir  vivre/ — i.  7L 

'The  Countess  De  Hossonville  (who  had  invited  Lady  Morgan  fd 
breakiast)  was  the  veritable  amphitiyon  of  this  delightful  day/-^ 
i.  229« 

The  other  instances  are  equally  pointless  aAd  absurd. 

Ignorance  of  Fuench  Language  and  Manners. 
— The  allegation  that  the  manuscript  was  illegible  and  the  long 

list  of  Errata  prefixed  to  the  work,  induced  us  to  impute  to  mistake 
a  thousand  instances  which  we  mi2[ht  otherwise  have  introduced 
under  this  head;  but  enough  remains  to  sliow,  that  of  the  manners 
of  France  ancient  or  modern,  and  of  the  lauguaf^e,  with  which  she 
so  affectedly, — et  usciue  ad  nauseaui, — interlards  her  pages,  she  is 
more  ignorant  than  a  n(>ardiii<»-school  girl. 
— She  describes  the  (  oitages  in  Normandy  as 

*  Deep^y  buried  in  iheir  bouquets  (Tarbres,  or  knots  of  fruit  and 
fercst  trees/— i^p.  35. 

•  '  If 
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If  it  were  not  for  LaHy  Mm^gan's  own  officious  translation  w« 
should  have  thought  bouquet^  nosegay,  a  mere  error  of  the  press 
for  bosquet f  a  strove  or  tuft  of  trees ;  but,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
ti  ^tnslatinn,  it  becomes  evident  tliat  T.ndv  Morp;an  found  the  word 
bosfpiet  in  her  notes,  aiui  not  i ( tn( mlx  riiii::^  what  it  meant  she 
turned  it  into  bouquets  :  but  on  consKieration,  not  very  well  under- 
staiiding  what  a  bouquet  d^arbres  could  nieaii,  she  rerollects  that 
bovqnet  is  a  knot  of  flowers  and  that  it  may  tlierefore  aibo  be  a  knot 
of  oaks. 

—The  word  *  Menin,*  the  name  of  some  younj^  officers  who  attend 
the  Dauphin  of  France,  l^ady  Morgan  translates  the  minions  of 
the  Dauphin,  (i.  p.  99).  \Ve  could  not  guess  where  she  found  this 
Strange  mbtransiatiou,  but  happening  to  look  into  Boyer'a  Sdiool 
Dictionaiy,  we  there  found  *  menin,  minion:'  how  it  got  there  we 
cannot  tell,  hut  if  Ladj  Morgan  knew  any  thing  of  the  French 
language  or  French  history  she  would  have  known  that  the  English 
minion  comes  from  the  French'  mignon,  and  that  this  name,  in  its 
peculiar,  ofoisiire.  meaning,  was  applied  to  Joyeuse,  d'Espernon, 
&c.  well  known  as  '  the  minions  of  Henry  the  Third/ 

In  speaking  of  Buonaparte,  Lady  Morgan  says — *  He  was  quite 
a  different  personage  to  the  few  who  had  les  petites  entries, 
and  the  many  who  had  only  les  grandes.' — i.  p,  filS. — 
The  fact  is  itself  false — and  a  story  which  Lady  Morgan  builds 
on  it,  is  miserably  silly;  but  we  only  quote  the  passage  as  a  proof 
of  her  ifrnorance  of  llie  French  language  and  manners.  Deceived 
by  the  term  petites,  which  seems  to  apply  itself  to  the  few,  as 
S^randes  to  the  many,  she  reverses  the  true  meaning  of  the  words. 
The  ordinary  rert  j>tioii  at  court  which  is  given  to  every  body  is 
called  les  petites  entrees — the  more  intimate  admission  into  the 
royal  society  is  called  les  grandes  entrees.  This  blunder  is  not  a 
mere  slip  of  the  pen,  for  Lady  Mor^rau  repeats  itiu  more  than  one 
place;  and  we  notice  it  the  rather,  because,  ignorant  as  it  proves 
her  to  be  of  the  very  terms  which  were  used  in  the  old  court  of 
France,  she  en  all  occasions  affects  to  be  a  nice  critic  in  ita 
etiquettes,  and  a  seme  censurer  of  its  manners* 
— We  shall  presently  see  how  she  can  bungle  a  Greek  name 
into  something  which  is  both  Latin  and  French,  and  yet  net- 
dien^The  whole  lEgem  family  is  fatal  to  poor  Lady  Morgan. — ^She 
assures  us  that  she  saw  with  her  own  eyes  Genu's  (she  means 
Guerin's)  picture  of  Phssdra  and  Hyppolita.  She  may  have  seen 
a  picture ;  but  she  certainly  could  not  have  understood  it,  nor  even 
haVe  read  Racine's  play,  from  which  it  is  taken. — ^The  fact,  we  take 
to  be,  that  this  learned  Lady's  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Theseus 
has  been  supplied  by  the  Midsummer  Night'i  Dream,  in  which 
there  happens  to  be  no  Hypolitus,  and  to  be  an  HypoHta* 
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—Of  the  Place  du  Carrousel  she  says, 

*  In  1622  Louis  XIV.  gave  here  his  famous  filte  to  Mad.  La  Val* 
li^re,  and  strove  to  win  her  heart  by  flying  Turks,  Avhose  sorties  from 
the  angles  of  the  court,  are  said  to  have  given  it  its  present  name,  by  a 
forced  etymology  ot  Quarre-aux-aiies^  originating  the  modern.  ap» 
pellatioti  of  Carrousel.* — ii.  54. 

Here  is  a  delightful  bunch  of  blunders.  The  Carrousel  is  not  a 
modem  appellation — it  was  not  first  called  by  that  name  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  derived  not  from  Quarre-aux-ailes,  but 
from  Carouse,  Carousel,  meaning  in  old  Frejich,  as  in  old  Kn^lish, 
feast,  festivity;  and  Louis  XIV.  was  not  born  for  nearly  twenty  years 
after  Lady  Moiigaii  describes  him  as  a  flying  Turk, — Some  French 
wagy  seeing  her  taking  notes,  must  have  imposed  this  story  on  her  - 
simplicity. 

— Lady  Morgan  is  mightily  fomiliar  with  the  princesses,  duchesses^ 
countesses,  &g.  &c«  of  France,  and  intimates  pretty  roundly  that 
her  own  *  personal  talents  and  celebrity'  obtained  her  admission 
into  French  socie^  to  which  few  if  any  other  for^gners  were  re- 
ceived.!. '241, 242,  Yet  there  is  hardly  one  of  those  '  dear,*  *  beau- 
tiful,' *  gracious,'  and  *  witty'  friends,  (for  this  is  the  coin  in  which 
she  repays  her  entertainers,)  whose  name  she  can  spell ;  and  though 
she  talks  as  familiarly  of  these  Parisian  *  lions 

As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  jnippy  dojs/ 
she  is  so  portentously  isjnorant  as  to  confound  the  husband  of  her 
.*  dear'  friend  Madame  Lefebre  Desiiuuelu  s,  with  Lefevre  Duke  of 
l)anzick.  ii.  258.  Another  *  dear'  fnend  she  calls  the  Duchess  of 
Biron-Gonteau.  She  confounds  Madame  de  Staai  and  Madame  de 
Stael ;  calls  the  unfortunate  P«  incesse  de  Lamballe  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  do  itichclieu,  and  thrx)\vs  away  a  wonderful  deal  of  ap- 
plause, meant  for  the  painters  Girodet,  Gerard,  and  Guerin,  upon 
three  phantoms  called  Gerodet,  Girard,  and  Gerin.  She  places 
la  bonne  et  bourgeoise  Mad.  Ceoffrin,  as  the  French  call  her,  in 
*  the  first  class  of  nobility,'  to  evince  her  acquaintance  with  the 
great;'  and  in  her  rage  for  fine  writing,  talks  of '  the  glance  of  an 
ennuyie  Du  Deffand.*  ii.  154.  Madame  Du  Defiand  was  as  well 
known  for  her  blindness,  as  celebrated  for  her  conversational  and 
epistolary  wit.  These  would  be  trivial  mistakes,  if  they  were  not 
so  numerous  as  to  be  the  proofs  of  ignorance  and  not  of  inadver- 
tency; and  if  they  were  not  delivered  in  a  tone  of  the  most  imper* 
tinent  self«sufficiency. 

— But  amidst  all  her  pyebald  quotations  and  her  arrogant  criticism 

from  French  authors  and  on  French  language  and  society,  a  con- 
fession slips  out  which  shows  how  well  lilted  she  is  to  be  the  judge 
of  such  subjects :  when  she  visited  the  Institute 

*  She  held  in  her  hand  the  *'ardn  det  hUurtt;**  and,  though  acquainted 
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.   with  the  subjects  which  were  to  be  discussed,  she  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  foilow  the  speakers,  or  rather  the  readers/ — ii.  p.  l6l. 

Notwithstaading  this  avowal,  that  she  could  not  follon\  that  is, 
7inderst(uiil,  what  was  said,  thoui2;h  she  was  previously  apprised  of 
the  subjecl  of  the  discourses,  she  fearlessly  gives  an  account  of  the 
several  speeches,  aud  tinaity  conciudes  by  condemning  the  whol« 
Institute  in  a  lump. 

*  Something  wearied  by  the  discordant  and  declamatory  tr)nes  I  had 
so  long  listened  to,  and  not  particularly  edified  or  entertained  by  the 
subjects  or  compositions  ol  the  various  discourses,  I  leit  both  my  ear 
«nd  spirits  relieved  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Institute,  wbich  uponthi 
whole  gave  me  an  impression  little  favoarmbte  to  incorporated  bodies  of  ^ 
kanting,  or  confraternities  of  taste/— ii.  p.  l63. 

And  this  condemnation  of  academies  in  general  she  supporta  by 
the  shrewd  observation,  that  ^  neither  Uomef  nor  Ossian  belonged 

to  an  academy/ — ii.  \6'J. 

We  shall  conclude  this  topicy  with  producing  a  witness  whose 
authority  Lady  Morgan  will  not  deny,  namely,  the  translator,  hired 
by  keruiff  or,  (to  use  the  publisher's  more  gentle  term,)  procured, 
to  bring  out  a  Paris  edition  of  her  work* — On  the  occasion  of  some 
of  her  French  scraps,  the  poor  perplexed  translator  subjoins  a  note 
to  say  *  that,  though  the  w  ords  are  printed  in  the  original  to  look  like 
French,  he  honestly  confesses  he  docs  not  understand  them/ — 
Vol.  i.  p.  84. — French  edition.  And  he  slylv  adds, '  Nous  sommes 
fachh  de  ne  pouvoir  Les  traduire  a  nos  lecteur^.^  It  is,  we  be- 
lieve, peculiar  to  Lady  Morgan's  works,  that  her  LMi-^hsh  readers 
require  an  £n«;lish  translation  of  her  English,  and  her  F  rench  readers 
a  French  translation  of  her  French.  * 

Gknehal  Ignorance. — This  chapter  would  properly  be 
a  recapitulation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  volume.  As  to  quota- 
tion, we  are  in  an  absolute '  embarras  de  richesses,'  or,  as  we  should 
rather  say,  depauvretes:  we  must,  therefore^  take  what  we  fiud  next 
our  band. — Sne  is  told 

*  that  in  Auvergne,  la  Bretagne,  and  the  Bcamois,  the  subject  of  the 
modem  i^lHitm  may  be  found  not  less  touching,  or  non^e,  than  the  an- 
cient. Nor  indeed  are  the  Theocriti  and  Sannaaaris  of  die  Th£&tre  des 
Vaudevilles  et  de  la  Vari6te,  unfaithful  to  their  originals/'— p,  43. 

We  beg  otir  readers  to  ponder  a  little  on  this  passage,  and  to  tiy 
to  discover  (for  we  cannot)  why  the  F'rench  article  should  be  pre* 
fixed  to  La  Bretagne,  and  the  English  to  ihe  Bcamois — why  the 
.  adjective  naive  should  be  in  the  feminine  gender  and  singular  num- 
ber, to  agree  with  a  plural  neuter  or  masculine,  we  know  not  which  ? 
why  <lhis  exact  writer  should  talk  so  carefully  of  Theocriti  and 
Sannaz^rm,  and  give  the  Greek  name  a  Roman,  and  the  Roman 
imm  an  ^gliab  decknsiiQtM.^  why,  amid  «o  muob  prctemion  to 
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^cholarflliip,  she  offends  our  ears  with  modem  idyltiuma^  and  finally, 
why  she  supposes  that  Theocritus  and  Saniiazari  wrote  farces,  and 
iivhereabouts  in  Paris  she  found  the  Th6^tre  de  la  Fariete? 
—  But  there  is  another  writer  for  tlie  stage,  wiih  whose  plays  Lady 
Morgan  seems  not  much  better  acquainted  than  w  ith  the  farces  of 
Theocritus,  we  mean  Shtikspeare.  *  The  belles  lettres  of  national 
literature  seem  to  come  to  tlie  French  youth  as  readinji  anH  writiuw^ 
did  to  Toucfis/oney  by  nature.' — p.  14f).  W  v.  do  not  rccuU*  ct  any 
thing  in  As  You  Like  U  which  resembles  tins,  and  we  vehenunitly 
suspect  that  Lady  Morgan  alludes  to  the  observation  of  our  ohl 
friend  Dogberry;  which  she  muv  \nv:c  lieaid  (^noted  in  company  :  if 
she  had  iead  the  admirable  scene  m  which  it  is  to  be  found,  sh^ 
could  not  have  forgotten  it. 

—Lady  Morgan  is  desperately  enamoured  of  Buonaparte  and  all 
his  generak,  for  which,  indeed,  the  best  excuse  seems  to  be  that 
tbe  knows  little  or  nothing  about  them.  In  page  214  she  tells  a 
flaming  story  of  the  devoted  attachment  of  General  Happ  to  Napo- 
leon,  which  story  is  probably  a  fabrication;  but  in  the  course  of 
ity  to  excite  a  greater  interest  in  favour  of  her  hero,  she  calls  him 
a  v^eran.  Unhappily  for  Lady  Morgan's  accuracy,  Rapp  was 
hardly  diirty  when  he  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  Buonaparte:  even 
now  he  cannot  be  more  than  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  cir« 
cumstance,  if  any  thhig  like  it  ever  occurred,  must  have  taken  place 
ten  years  ago ;  and  if  Lady  Morgan  had  looked  with  attention  at 
some  of  the  pictures  which  she  so  flippantly  attempts  to  describe^ 
(ii.  ^  1 .)  she  coiild  not  have  foi^gotten  the  figure  of  Rapp,  which  is  any 
thing  but  that  of  a  veteran. 

— But  her  iiruorancc  upon  all  other  subjects  is  a  blaze  of  light 
— 'her  arrangement  is  tlie  perfection  of  lucid  order,  compared  with 
the  contusion  which  she  makes  of  every  th'm^i  romu  ( led  with  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  (a  portion  or  history  the  best  known  even  to 
ordinary  readers)  and  her  floundermg  efforts  to  persuade  the  world 
of  the  meaimess  and  pride,  prodi2:aIity  and  penury,  retinenient  and 
bad  taste  oi  that  too-long-mibLuk.en  monarcli,  uiid  of  his  so  umch 
boasted  age. 

She  begins,  as  we  have  seen,  by  exhibiting  him  at  a  masquerade 
twenty  years  before  he  came  into  the  world ; — she  would  have  had 
him  a  patron  of  learning  at  the  same  early  period,  and  she  is  mightily 
indignant  that  he  waited  to  be  bora  before  he  began  to  patronize 
Idoli^. 

*  Amid  the  false  glare  wliich  has  been  flung  over  tiie  leign  of  Louis 
^lY.  the  ascribing  a  more  than  proportionate  share  of  talent  to  tbe  day 
he  flourished,  and  the  attributing  its  existence  to  the  munificent  patron^ 
a|«e  of  the  sovereign,  are  poattions  equally  false  aod  unfounded ;  ■ 
Moli^re  had  ahready  nearly  ran  (run)  his  great  career  of  glory,  and  was 
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crowned  with  fame  and  opulence  beyond  his  desires,  before  his  pieces 
formed  the  amusement  ot"  the  Court — He  was  already  entertaining;  the 
Marshals  ot"  France  at  his  villa  near  Paris,  when  the  sun  of  royai  lavour 
first  turned  its  rays  upon  him. — When  he  6rst  arrived  with  his  troupe  in 
Paris  iti  ]6S5,  he  plsiyed  at  the  sign  of  La  Croix  Blanche,  in  the  Faa< 
bourg  of  St.  Germain— He  did  not  receive  his  patent  from  the  Icing  for 
his  theatre  till  1660/— ii.  115,  ll6. 

Louis  was  bom  in  1638,  so  that  he  could  hardly  have  seen  Mo* 
li^re  at  tl]e  Croix  Blanche  in  1635 ;  and  it  seems  his  tardy  patron- 
age of  Moli^re  commenced  when  he  was  only  twenty- two  years  old. 
And  Lady  Morgan,  it  appears,  does  not  consider  the  Tartuffe,  the 
Misanthrope,  L'Ecole  des  Fcmmes,  L'EcoIe  des  Maris,  Le  Ma- 
lade  Imaijin-fjire,  or  Ix  Mt^decin  ra'algr6  lui,  as  contributing  to 
Moli^re's  glory,  as  they  were  all  produced  under  the  royal  counte- 
nance. 

— In  two  several  places  she  mentions  Cardinal  Richelieu  as  the 
minister  of  Louis  XIV.  (ii.  116 — 1^0);  and  to  his  councils  she 
attributes  the  vanity  and  despotic  disposition  of  that  monarch. 
Louis  must  indeed  have  had  earlier  and  more  extraordinary  talents 
than  even  tlie  flatterers  whom  Lady  Morgan  so  indignantly  cen- 
sures, attribute  to  hini^  as  he  was  only  four  years  old  when  the  Car- 
dinal died. 

-^If  she  is  ignorant  of  the  time  whe6  diis  remarkable  sovereign  was 
bom,  she  is  no  less  so  of  that  of  hb  death ;  for  she  gravely  assures  us 
tdat  she  herself  saw  and  conversed  with  or  was  present  at  a  con^ 
Versation  between  ,two  officers  who  had  served  in  the  armies  of 
Louis  XIV.  or,  as  she  impudently  calls  them,  in  the  revolutionaiy 
jargon  which  insults  age  and  loyalty,  *  two  voldgeurs  de  Louis  XIV/ 
(i.  1 1 70  -As  these  gentlemen  go  to  court  and  walk  up  and  down  the 
alairs  of  the  Tuileries,  Lady  Morgan  cannot  suppose  them  to  be  ' 
more  than  eighty  years  of  age;  and  if  they  were  only  fifteen  when 
tliey  began  to  serve,  it  follows  that  according  to  Lady  Morgan  .s  cln  o- 
nology,  Louis  (dancing  with  his  mistress  in  1622,  and  living  till 
1750)  must  have  attained  the  age  of  at  least  130  years.  xVnd  all 
this  ignorance  she  hetravs  in  her  hkmfferin**  and  mischievous  anxiety 
to  ridicule  the  ancient  !U)l»iht\,  men  iis  respec  t;ibie  for  their  early 
lov^ilty  as  for  tht-ir  snhsequenl  devotion  to  iheir  duties. 
— in  tlie  same  way  she  fancies  that  the  battle  of  I'ontenoy  was 
fought  in  tiie  rei>in  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  she  iias  here  divested  her- 
self of  the  shin  to  which  she  usually  hns  recourse, — of  laying  the 
blame  on  the  printer  toi  siib^.lituling  lliai  nionareh  instead  of  Louis 
XV  .;  tor  in  the  same  spirii  of  ridiculing  all  that  belonged  to  the 
ancient  monarchy,  she  laughs  tni moderately  at  the  bloodless  and  in- 
glorious campaigns  of  I^uis  XV.  iet  eampnignes  it  ia  rose,  (i.  1  \5.) 
as  she  calls  them*  We|>resume  that  even  Lady 'Morgan's  ignorance 
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filiiiot  flMan  to  tat  tlie  battle  of  Fontenoy  as  a  '  campagile  cou- 
kor  da  me/  wiiieh  is  wbat  she  must  mean  by  her  jargon  of  Mm- 
paignes  d  la  foce. 

— After  this  our  readers  will  not  be  snrphzed  to  find  that  ^  the  great 

Conil4'  was  incarcerated  in  VincenneSy  and  that 

*  bis  original  crime,  and  the  cause  perhaps  of  all  his  after  errors,  was 
his  devotion  to  a  beautiful  wife  %vbom  be  refused  to  resign  to  the  ro- 
mantic passion  of — Henry  the  VI th.* 

This  is  certainly  the  best  apology  we  Imve  yet  heard  for  the 
errors  of  the  great  Coride  ;  but  we  fear  that  it  cannot  be  admitted 
to  be  valid  by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  venture  to  believe  that  the 
great  Conde  was  not  bom,  and  of  course  (we  presume)  not  married, 
till  many  years  after  the  death  of  the  supposed  paramour  of  hu 
'  beautiful  wife.' 

— Lady  Morgan  is  equally  well  informed  in  architectural  history. 

*  The  palace  of  the  Tiiileries,  as  it  now  stands^  was  built  by  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis,  in  1564*.  Ii  is  curious  to  observe,  that  in  the  apart* 
meats  of  the  res  de  cbanssle  occupied  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Napo« . 
lean  Buonaparte,  ex*kins  of  Rome,  held  his  (airy  conrt;  and  while  tb#. 
baby  king  dispemed  smiles  and  su^^ar-plutns  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
palace,  the  holy  representative  of  St.  Peter  lavished  demi-francs  and 
benedicites  from  the  windows  of  the  other.* — ii.  28,  29* 

Catherine,  unluckily,  did  fiot  build  the  Tuileries  as  theif  now 
stnrfd;  she  began  the  palace,  but  it  was  not  till  the  degraded  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  that  it  was  finished  as  it  now  stnufh:  and  we  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  spoil  T/ady  Morgan's  excellent  j'Vkps  upon 
the  Pope,  who  lavished  lus  benedicites  from  one  Tciiff^,  wlalc  voung 
Napoleon  dispensed  sugar-piums  from  Catherine  dt  Medicis' 
apartmtnt-i  on  the  rez  de  chaussee  (how  topographically  accuiate 
Lady  Morgan  is!)  in  the  other  tci»{r.  Alas!  the  wings  are  pre- 
cisely those  parts  which  were  not  built  nor  even  begun  tiil  after 
Catherine's  death. 

— ^With  equal  accuracy  she  describes  another  palace. 

*  The  Palais  Bourbon,  one  of  the  most  splendid  palaces  in  Europe, 
was  built  by  Louis  XIV.  for  his  natural  daughter,  the  Princesse  de 
Coiid4,  after  the  design  of  Gerardin.  • 

'  Although  the  origin  of  its  fonndatioh  be  now  forgotten/  C U'^icil  it 
so^,  except  %  Lady  Morgan  uho  pretends  to  remember  it,)  *  the  Hotel  de 
Bourbon,  or  thf  Prilais  rhi  Corps  Le^jislatif,  ^vhatever  nnme  it  may  bear, 
nust  always  br  a  mtnuimeni  of  interest,  and  an  object  ot"  ndmiration: 
Us  Corinthian  portico;  its  Grec^/j/i  peristyle  ;  its  elegant  pavilions  j  ita 
^tibules;  its  colonnades,  &:c.  &c.  still  remain.' — ii.  p.  9. 
This  whole  passage  is  a  tissue  of  the  grossest  ignorance. 

The  Palan  Bourbon  was  not  boikttll  seteral  yeajrs  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  this  learned  lad|jf,  who  so  carefully  distbgnishes 
Grecian  from  Corinthian  architecture,  and  the  Corinthian  portico 
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IVdm  the  rest  of  the  building,  wiU  be  a  ]kt)e  natonidied  |o  leem, 
that  the  wAo/e  edifice  is  CorinthiaDy  and  that  there  is  no  perbtfle^ 

(Grecian,  Roman,  French,  or  even  Irish,)  to  be  found  in  the  struc- 
ture: it  is  quite  clear  that  she  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
peristyle ;  and  it  is  equally  so,  that  she  thinks  the  Ccainthian  por* 
fico  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  rest  of  the  palace,  though  the  for** 
iner  was  built  about  the  year  17.^0  and  the  latter  about  1800. 
^She  is  eqtially  flippant,  equally  ignorant,  on  all  subjects  con^ 
heeled  with  the  arts. 

*  The  majestic  Parthenon  frowns  beside  the  superb  temple  of  Psestuitt, 
and  contrasts  in  its  severe  simplicity/  &c. — ii.  42. 

She  imagines  that  there  is  but  one  temple  at  Pa?8tum,and  that  it 
IS  superb,  compared  with  the  frowning  and  severe  simplicity  of  the 
Parthenon  ;  and  yet  she  tells  us  that  she  had  seen  the  models  of 
these  fr^ifices  :  if  so,  she  must  have  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other; 
for  our  readers  well  know  that  the  teujples  at  Passtum  are  hi  the 
earliest  and  severest  stvie,  and  that  the  Parthenon,  thonjih  in  the 
purest  tasie,  was  adorned  with  all  the  splendour  of  sculpture. 
— Lady  Morirnn  hardly  knows,  surprizing  as  such  ignorance  must 
appeal",  the  difference  hetwtiii  :^eulpture  and  architecture. 

*  Sculpture,  an  art  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  a  free  country,  and 
which  has  rarely  ilourished  amongst  slaves,  wholly  declined  in  the 
reigns  of  Louts  XIII.  and  XIV.  and,  with  tbd  exception  of  the  Porte 
St*  Denis,  left  nothing  of  these  times  in  France  that  is  not  inferior/  Sec* 
— i.  19. 

The  pompous  assertion  with  which  this  passage  begins,  is  un- 
founded; it  might  be  more  justly  said  that  sculpture  never  flou- 
rished in  any  free  state  except  Athens,  and  there  only  during  the 
dictatorial  administration  of  Pericles.  But  the  truth  is,  that  all 
such  generalities  are  nonsense.  No  nation,  which  is  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  have  any  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  can  be  enslaved  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  affect  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  more  than  any  other 
artist:  and  Lady  Morgan  would  he  very  much  puzzled  to  produce 
specimens  of  any  oreat  works  of  the  tine  arts  produced  by  what  she 
would  call  Jree  countries.  Where  are  the  statues  of  the  Roman 
republic — where  are  the  pamtiqgs  of  the  Commonweal tii  of  JBpg- 
land  ? 

But  the  Porte  St.  Denis  is  a  ipecinien,  it  seems,  of  sculpture, — 
we  had  alwavs  thought  it  was  a  specimen  of  architecture.  All 
ornamented  ardjitecture  must  have  a  certain  degree  of  sculpiuje  in 
the  hrst  and  extended  meaning  of  the  c\]>ression  ;  but  it  so  happeuii 
tliat,  of  all  the  triumphal  arches  in  the  world,  die  Porte  St.  Denis 
has  the  least  sculpture  on  it,  even  in  this  sense ;  and  in  the  more 
technical  meaning  in  which  we  and  Lady  Morgan  use  the  word 
scu/j>ture,  us  tlie  representation  of  animal  life,  it  has  none  ai  alK 
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As  the  apex  of  her  ignorance  in  these  paints,  she  calls  Buonaparte's 
arch  in  the  Carrousel, '  the  OB  A  no  trjutnpliul  arch:' — It  is  not  ^nly 
amallerthan  the  three  other  art  hcs  whit  h  Lady  Morgan  must  have 
seen  at  Paris,  but  it  is  unluckily  the  smallest  in  sizej  and  most 
trifling  in  execution  of  all  the  arches  in  the  world! 
— We  have  seen  how  well  skiileii  Lady  Morgan  is  in  French, — 
she  aiso  favours  us  with  a  few  speciniens  of  her  knowledge  of  Ita- 
lian. She  talks  with  great  indulgence  of  '  the  frailties  of  a  French 
woman  of  fashion,  as  lonir  as  tliev  are  peccate  cclatiL.^ — i.  185.  and 
when  she  would  describe  the  comfort  of  having  a  home  to  one's 
sell,  slie  employs  the  following  phrase,  which  we  copy  punctatim  : 
*  Casa-mia,  piccolina,  chc  sia.' — ii.  ^.  \\  e  :iro  much  mistaken  if  her 
Italian  translator  (if  she  can  procure  ojk  )  does  not  lament  his  ina- 
bility Lo  iiun^luie  her  Italian,  as  her  French  translator  despaired  of 
her  French. 

— Lady  Morgan,  who  never  lets  pass  the  doitble  opportunity  of 
shewing  her  ignorance  and  her  irreverence  for  sacred  things,  talks  of 
'  the  aerial  ctiaracter  of  the  little  cherubim,  the  maudit  page  in 
Beauuiaichais*  play  of  Figaro/ — ^ii.  47*  Some  one,  however, 
seems  to  have  informed  her  thai  the  word  cherutnm  is  plural,  aiid 
thereupon  the  learned  lady,  as  usual,  charges  the  mistake  upon  her 
printer,  and  in  her  elaborate  list  of  Errata  requests  us  to  alter 
cherubm  into  cherubin,  which  latter  she  takes  to  be  the  singular 
number  of  the  former. 

*  Thus  fools  msh  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread/ 
— When  Lady  Morgan  talks  of  the  litterati  of  France,  she  take9 
occasion  to  tells  us,  in  a  tone  of  regret,  that  *  even  the  superior 
effusions  of  Parny,  author  of  Eloge  ^  EHonore,  Les  Cruerres  des 
Dienxy  &c.  &c.  are  scarcely  known  in  this  connCry  by  name/^ 
ii.  p.  206. 

-  Will  our  readers  believe  tiiat  this  Partly — whose  superior  efu^ 
tians  Lady  Morgan  would  have  known  in  England^is  the  most 
beastly,  the  most  detestably  wicked  and  blasphemous  of  all  the 
writers  who  have  ever  disgraced  literature !  that  the  Eloge  (us  she, 
calls  it)  of  El^onore,  h  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  system  of 
debauchery,  detailed  in  the  language  of  the  brottiel! — theiauguage^ 
did  we  say  i — it  is  detailed 

*  cum  verbis,  nudum  olidostans 

Fornice  rtiancipium  quibus  abstinet!* 

and  that  the  otlirr  v.ork  which  she  quotes  with  eulogium,  Les 
Guenes  des  DicuXf  (or,  as  we  believe  it  is  called,  *  La  (hierre  des 
DieUTf)  is  the  most  dreadful  tissue  of  ob5?cenity  and  profanenesij 
that  the  devil  ever  inspired  to  the  depraved  heart  of  man;  and  that, 
while  we  write  this,  we  still  tremble  with  horror  at  the  guilt  of 
having  read  unwittingly  ^s^n  so  much  of  the  work  as  enables  us 
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to  pronomice  this  diaracter  of  it!  We  will  be  fair  with  Lady 
Morgan.  We  do  not  believe  it  posnble  that  she  could  have  seen  or 
^oiown  what  she  was  talking  about; — ^and  we  therefore  nther  set 
it  down  amongst  the  proofs  of  her  flippant  and  arrogant  ignorance 
than  impiety. — Lady  Morgan,  however,  is  better  read  in  the  virtues 
of  Buonaparte ;  and^  determined  that  none  of  them  shall  be  lost  to 
her  countrymen,  she  adds,  In  a  tone  of  triumph  over  the  wretched 
taste  and  parsimony  of  the  Bourbons,  <  Parnt  was  protected  and 
pemumed  by  Napoleon !' 

Jacobinism. — Lady  Morgan,  though  a  I  night's  Lady,  is,  we 
are  afraid,  somewhat  of  a  democrat,  and  we  strongly  su'^pert  that  her 
present  rank  does  not  sit  natinally  upon  her  ;  she  certainly  takes 
all  the  opportunities  she  can  find,  and  liberally  makes  them  when 
she  cannot  find  them,  to  sneer  at  and  depreciate  tiie  legitimate 
government,  the  royal  family,  and  nobility  of  France,  and  to  extol 
the  enemies  of  France,  of  her  own  country  and  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  horrors  of  the  revolution*  are,  it  seems,  *  bug-bears  dressed  ' 
to  frighten  children,'  (i.        and,  what  is  still  more  surprizing,  the 
legitimate  monarchy  of  France,  and  not  the  revolution,  is  answer- 
able for  all  those  enormities,  because 

*  the  generation  which  perpetrated  these  atrocities  were  the  legitimate 
SDbjects  of  legitimate  monarchs  and  were  ^lanMMif  with  the  chamcter  if 
the  gtroernment  which  produced  themf  and  the  Mamts,  Dantons,  Robe^ 
pierres  belong  fqmtty  to  the  order  of  things  which  preceded  the  revo- 
lution, and  to  that  which  filled  up  its  most  frightful  epochs." — i. 

'  If  this,  which  we  take  to  be  the  greatest  discoveiy  of  modera 
times,  be  true;  if  the  monarchy  be  really  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  the 
republic;  if  Louis  and  not  Marat,  if  Maieherbes  and  not  Danton; 

if  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  and  not  Theroigne  de  Mericourt 
arc  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  regicide  and  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember because  the  regicides  and  massacrmrs  were  born  under  the 
legitimate  monarchy,  we  appeal  to  Lady  Mortian's  impartiality 
whether  the  same  rule  must  nut  be  further  extended,  and  whether 
all  the  glories  m  arms  and  arts,  all  tlie  private  virtues  and  public 
bounties  of  her  idol  Napoleon  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
ancient  government,  under  which  he  was  not  only  bora  but  carefully 
educated  both  in  arts  and  arms?  Our  readers  smile  at  this  argu- 
ment, and  at  the  virtues  of  Napoleon.  We  assure  them  that  there 
is  hardly  any  virtue,  and  no  kind  of  merit  which  Lady  Morgan's 
blind  devotion  does  not  nttrBinte  to  '  the  diikl  and  cfaamnion  of 
jacobinism/  In  addition  to  being '  the  greatesi  cixptam  of  me  age/ 
(i>97*)  {she  does  not  except  the  greater  who  conquered  bun,)  Lady 
Morgan  assures  ua  that  *  his  mannert  were  itind  and  gracious/ 
and  *  hit  feelings  generous*  (ii.  181.)— that  he  was  'popular  for 
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many  little  acts  of  geoeroii^  and  bonhomflsie/  (i.  970  and  tbat 
*  Im  personal  bravery*  rendered  him  '  worthy  Uie  devotion  of  hia 
•oldien/  (i.  151.)  *  His  policy/  alio  acquaints  us, '  was  merciful/ 
(i.  106.)  and  '  during  the  first  [period  of  his  reign'  (in  which  Pahn^ 
Wright)  and  D'Enghien  were  murdered)  '  his  popularity  was  u»» 
sullied,*  (i.  98.)  his  public  deportment  piil  the  exhibition  of  vice  out 
of  fashion,  (i.  102.)  aa  a  sovereign  he  was  <  gran^ii,  102.)  in  his 
conceptions;  forgiving  in  his  temper,  even  to  his  persona]  enemies^ 
(i.  106.)  and  munificent  and  discriminating  in  his  hounty,  (i.  98.) 
in  private  life,he  was  a  suicere  and  ardent  friend,  (i.  165.)  and  '  even 
his  enemies  acquit  him  of  ever  forgettuig  a  favour  or  neglecting  a 
friend.*  (i.  107.)  Such  are  a  few  of  the  topics  of  Lady  Morgan's 
loyal  and  judicious  admiration  of  i^uonaparte;  we  trust  them^ 
without  a  comment,  to  the  execration  ut  every  lover  of  tiuth. 
—In  the  same  way  she  heaps  her  Jacobinical  admiration  upon  every 
person  and  thing  which  belongs  to  the  revolution,  and  vilifies  and 
libels  all  that  is  connected  with  the  legitimate  government. 

*  How  true  Frenchwomen  can  be  in  feding  and  sympathy  to  their 
husbands  has  been  painfully  evinced  during  the  horrors  of  the  revo-n 
lution*  the  stru^les  of  twenty<£ve  years  of  emigration,  and,  oloot  allt< 
dnring  the  political  vicissitudes  and  conflicts  in  France  which  have  oo-, 
currad  smee,  the  rcAim  ^  ike  Bauri<ms''^u  179. 

Thus  Lady  Morgan  asserts  that  the  trials  to  which  domestic^ 
feeling  has  been  subjected  have  been  more  numeroua  and  more 
fmiel  since  the  restoration,  than  during  the  revolution; — a  restora- 
tion which  has  exhibited  the  execution  of  two  traitora  taken  wilh 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  convicted  in  due  course  of  law  ;  and  a 
revolution  in  which  (to  omit  the  noyades  md  fusillades  which 
tainted  the  rivers,  and  drenched  the  soil  of  France  with  innocent 
blood)  5000  persons  were  massacred,  m  the  streets  of  Paris  alone, 
within  six  and  thirty  hours,  and  fifty  or  sixty  a  day  sent  to  the  guil- 
lotine, without  the  forms  of  a  tnal,  for  ten  or  twelve  successive 
.  months. 

For  the  devoted  wives  of  the  royalists  she  has  only  a  cold  and 
general  phrase;  for  the  heroic  attachment  of  the  injured  queen  to 
all  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother,  she  has  not  a  word ;  for  the 
sorrows  and  sutferings  of  the  orphan  of  the  Temple,  no  feeling, 
no  tears — nothing  but  clumsy  ridicule,  envenomed  calumny,  and 
jaoohiincal  rancour-'whilo  tlie  |;nefr  of  tiie  BuonafMulists,  victinM 
of  the  restoration^  are  recited  m  a  catalogue  (a  short  one  indeed^ 
but  as  large  as  ahe  could  make  it)  of  their  namesy  and  in  biurata  of 
Lady  Morgan's  finest  and  tenderest  style  of  sorrow. 

'  The  young  and  unfortuna,te  Madame  La  Bedoyere,  dying  of  a 

broken  heart  rar  him*  whom  her  tean  and  supplications  could  not  save; 
—the  struggles^  the  aaBcrtions,  the  almost  manly  e/SstU,  made  by 
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Madame  Ney,  are  cited  even  by  their  enemies,  as  incomparable.  The 
feady  self-immolation  of  Madame  La  Valette,  who  knew  not,  and  feared 

not,  the  results  of  the  task  she  had  undertaken;  and  the  sacrifices  of 
Madame  Bertrand,  who  so  willint^ly  gave  up  a  world,  where  she  still 
reigned  suprenM*  in  the  unproscrihabfr  influence  of  fashion  and  beauty, 
to  follow  her  brave  husband  into  a  voluntary  and  dreary  e^ile  ;  thoMl 
are  splendid  instances  of  conjugal  viiiue.' — i.  179 — '^l- 

Ney,  indeed,  is  a  pnrtirular  objrrt  of  her  lanientalioii ;  b^^causn, 
we  presume,  lie  was  the  iijreatest  and  most  infamous  traitor  of  the 
Hundred  Days.  He  is  with  her  '  the  gallant  Nev,  the-  theme  of 
eveiy  soldier's  praise,' — p.  237.  and  his  death  is  one  of 

*  those  views  of  huniari  conciuct,  one  of  those  scenes  ol  humHii  suffering 
which  sicken  the  heart  and  wither  up  its  powers.  Here  civilized  so? 
ciety  seems  to  lose  its  splendour,  and  the  developement  of  the  kiunatt 
faculties  seems  but  to  multiply  the  power  of  doing  evil.* — p.  238. 

-^—Bat  the  murdo'  of  the  Duke  d*Engkieti^  her  ladyship  coolfy  pi^ 
liates  by  an  obeenratioii '  on  tbe  fetal  policy  which  miry,  or  may  not 
have  necessitated  his  death/ — p,  2SQ>  The  senience  itsdf  is  war 
sense,  but  the  meaning  is  tolerably  plain  and  sufficiently  atrocious; 
she  sometimes,  however,  speaks  oui,  and  does  not  leave  us  to  infer 
her  sentiments. 

The  royalists  she  calls  'a  ]on<;-f orgotten  ^cfiOtt/  (i.  113); 
and  wlien  she  overhears  a  lady  observing  at  court,  comnie  Ma- 
dame d*Angoul^me  est  embellte  ce  soir!  et  sa  Majesty  qu'il  a 
Pair  d*un  p^re  de  famille!'  she  sets  it  all  down  witli  indignant 

contempt,  as  the  * jars^on  of  hifatty,^  i.  20.  She  lavishes  upon 
Brissot  the  most  enthusiastic  praises  for  bold  and  fearless  eloquence, 
and  for  public  spirit,  good  sense,  genius  and  patriotism.  Bris- 
sot (as  everv  <»ne  knows)  :is  a  spy,  a  libeller,  a  jacobin,  a  mur- 
devei  ,  and  a  regicide,  m  ii  )  iiad  neither  talents  nor  eouratre.  For 
JVloijge,  the  bloodiest  satellite  of  Robespierre  and  t!ie  nieaiiest  slave 
of  Buonaparte,  who  5^ipied  the  death  warrant  (d  Louis  and  voted 
a  crown  to  Napoleon — for  him  she  cannot  find  a  h  >\\  1 1  <  piiliet  than 
'  the  il/ustriousr  But  the  chief  gods  of  her  idoiali  v  (uui  readers 
will  see  bv-and-bye  that  this  is  haicli)  a  figurative  expression)  are 
the  vain,  feeble,  doting  coxcomb  Lafayette,  who,  after  indulging  \m 
iranity  by  insulting  his  king  and  overturning  the  throne,  fled  basely 
from  the  storm  which  he  had  raised^  and  only  returned  to  pttbib  Wh 
to  take  a  seat  in  Buonaparte's  Chanip-de*Mai ;  and  Grqgoire,  the 
ex-bishop  of  Blois,  oue  of  the  first  of.  the  clergy  who  in  1789 
abandoned  his  duty,  his  order,  and  bis  sovereign — who  proposed  ^ 
the  infernal  Convention  the  abolition  of  royalty;  who  asserted  that 

*  kings  were  in  moral  what  monsters  wer^  in  nature/  and  who 
crowned  his  infamy  by  volunteering  (for  he  was  absent  on  a  mission 
It  the  time  of  the  king'a  trial)  a  letter  to  the  Convention^  in  which^ 
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witii  a  hypocritical  cant  more  disgusting  than  the  naked  cruelty  of 
Sieves,  he  says  that '  his  holy  profession  (his  holy  profession !)  for- 
bids him  to  proROtince  the  penalty  of  deatli  on  any  criminal,  but 
that  as  a  greater  punishment  he  condemned  hiiu  to  live;' — such 
was  the  *  virtuous/  'venerable/  *  religious/  *  enliglitened/  *  bene- 
ficent/ '  humane  and  philosophical'  friend  of  Lady  Morgan. 
We  need  not  quote  any  more  of  her  per:ional  panegyrics;  they  are 
all  upon  persons  of  the  same  stamp,  men  of  blood,  whose  only  cele- 
brity is  tliat  they  bt  l.Mi^ed  to  the  worst  times  of  the  revolution. 

We  shall  conclude  this  cliapter,  which  we  couid  easily  make  as 
long  as  a  volume,  with  stating  that  Lady  Morgan  gives  at  full 
length,  and  as  excellent  productions,  several  infamous  sougs,  in 
which  the  kin^,  the  rt>yal  family,  8cc.  are  grossly  libelled.  Our 
anxiety  tliatLady  Morgan  should  stand  convicted  (as  vt  e  iiave  said) 
out  of  her  own  book  induces  us  to  conquer  our  reluctance  to  pro- 
pagate  slander  by  quoting  a  stanaa  from  one  of  them  as  a  specimen 
•f  its  jaeobiniMn,  a  word  wbidi  includes  disloyalty  and  impiety. 

*  Quand  Berri,  D'Artois,  D'An<Toul6me 
De  ville  en  ville  ont  colportc, 
Des  b^ri tiers  du  diad^me 

La  dmanii  TrmtL 
lis  se  donnoient  pour  des  grands  Princes, 
Mais  hientot  chacan  dit,  tout  has, 
,  Pour  leurs  i^raiulcurs,  ils  sont  trop  minces, 

ne  tieiidra  pas,  ya  ne  tiendra  pns.' — i.  139* 

Falsehood. — Of  Lady  Morgan's  (  ffences  in  this  way  we 
have  incidentally  given  several  examples  already^  and  we  might 
quote  more  than  half  ber  book ^ — but  we  shuU  only  select  a  lew 
specimens. 

— in  speaking  of  the  profligacy  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  she  ex- 
presses her  high  indignation  at  the  unblushing  fidelity  in  which  the 
Meuioif  writers  describe  those  details  of  depravity,  and  by  way  of 
having  a  hit  at  a  duke  and  ol  course  an  aristocrat,  whom  she  hates, 
though  he  has  been  nearly  a  century  dead,  she  says,  sneeringly,  *  It 
is  the  illustrious  St.  Simon  who  attests  the  enormities  he  so  gaily 
pictures/ — p.  39.  Now  our  readers  well  know  that  the  Duke  de 
St.  Simon  is  the  most  severe  and  merciless  castigator  of  the  scenes 
.which  be  records;  that  his  Memoirs  are  written  in  a  style  of  mi$- 
anthropism  and  indignation  which  resembles  that  of  Juveoal ;  and 
that  so  far  from  his  having  given  gai/  pictures  of  profligacy,  his 
.4»pttal  fault  is  that  he  saw  eveiy  thing  in  the  blackest  colours,  and 
wasted  upon  triflesi  or  suspected  faults,  too  much  of  his  gloomy 
castigation.  But  Lady  Morgan  slanders  the  living,  and«  k  fortiori^ 
has  no  respect  for  the  dead,  unless  they  have  been  shot  for  treachery. 
— loidy  MofgaUf  whose  conscience  peil^ps  increased  die  ordinary 
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delusions  of  her  imaginatioo,  hiicied  ou  ooe  occaiioo,  thst  ab«  vnA 
about  to  be  arrested. 

*  Bastilles,  lettre«^  de  cachet,  mysterious  arreslations  and  solitary  coo- 
fint-nients  btarkd  upon  ray  scared  imagination,  and  1  had.  already 
cla^ised  my^t;li  with  the  Iron  Mubk  and  caged  Mazariue^  Uie  WiUoiis, 
Hutcbinsons  and  Bruces.'— p.  136. 

This  is  the  lie  by  implication. — Wilson,  Hutchuison  and  Bruce 
had  grievously  violated  the  laws  of  France  : — they  were  openly  ar- 
rested, legally  confined,  publicly  tried,  leniently  seutenced,  and  ge-? 
nerously  pardoned;  and  this  is  the  case  which  this  %\'retclicd  woman 
diooies  to  associate  with  Bastilles,  lettres  de  cachet,  and  iron  cages, 
3at  the  latMbood  of  fakdioojiis,  10  the  old  aad  impudent  one  which 
lire  have  so  often  refuted,  that  Enriaad  has  been  ^ulty  of  tieachery 
and  bad  fahfa  in  her  treatment  of  Buoni4Mui» :  we  ahall  not  conde* 
acend  to  enter  into  anv  discussion  of  subjects  of  this  nature  wiUi  such 
a  person  as  Lady  Moiigan;  but  content  ourselves  with  suboutting 
to  the  indignation  of  our  readers  the  whole  passage^  which  is  as  ialie 
in  fact  as  it  is  disgusting  in  principle  and  conteqiptiMe  in  style. 

'  Napoleon,  always  greater  in  adversity  than  in  prosperity,  chose  to 
trust  to  the  generosity  of  the  English  nation,  and  to  seek  safety  and 
protection  amidst  what  he  deemed  a  great  and  a  free  people.  Tliis 
voluntary  trust,  so  confidingly  placed,  so  sacredly  reposed,  was  a  splen- 
did event  in  the  history  of  England's  greatness — it  was  a  bright  reliec- 
tion  on  the  records  of  her  virtues  I  It  illuminated  a  page  in  her  chro- 
nicles op  which  the  eye  of  posterity  might  have  dwelt  with  transport! 
Il  placed  her  pre-eminent  among  contemporary  nations!  Her  powerful 
enemy,  against  whom  she  had  successfully  armed  and  coalesced  the 
civilized  world,  chose  his  place  of  refuge,  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  in 
her  bosom,  because  he  knew  lier  brave,  and  believed  her  magnanimousl 

'  Alone,  in  his  desolate  dwelling ;  deprived  of  every  solace  of  huma- 
nity ;  torn  from  those  ties,  which  alone  throw  a  ray  of  brightness  over 
the  darkest  shades  of  misfortune;  wanting  aU  the  cOmfort^  and  many 
pf  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  the  victim  of  the  caprice  of  petty  delegated 
power;  harassed  by  every-day  oppression;  mortified  by  mean,  reiter- 
ated, hourly  privation  j  chained  to  a  solitary  and  inaccessible  rock, 
with  no  object  on  which  to  fix  his  attention,  but  the  sky,  to  whose  in- 
clemency he  is  exposed  ;  or  that  little  spot  of  earth,  wittwn  whose  nar- 
row bounds  he  is  destined  to  wear  away  the  dreary  hours  of  unvaried 
captivity,  in  hopeless,  cheerless,  lifeconsuming  misery !'  Where  now  ts 
his  faith  in  the  magnanimity  of  England?  his  trust  in  her  generosity? 
his  hopes  in  her  beneficence  ?* — it.  189, 19O.  ' 

^  Thb  is,  perhaps,  the  proper  place  to  notice  a  ciiicuBistance  which 
has  forcibly  pressed  upon  us,  from  the  first'opening  of  Lady  Moi^ 
gen's  book.  ' 

*  ;  —  Qh  Tennuyeuv  conteur  I  ' 

'  Jamais  on  ne  le  yoit  sortir  du  grand  seigneur ; 

Dans  le  britlant  commerce  il  se  mile  sans  cesser 
fx  ne  cite  jaipais  que  due,  prince,  ou  pnncene.' 

It 
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It  would  appear  from  her  pages  that  nothing  bad  taken  plac« 

at  Paris  during  her  short  residence  there,  in  which  she  was  not^  w 
some  way  or  other,  personally  concerned.  To  her  every  event  iu 
every  party  of  politics  or  pleasure,  occurred;  and  to  her  every  re- 
mark was  addressed.    The  oteruai  exordium  lo  all  hrr  anecdotes  is 

— La  pHncesse  de  said  to       ■  I;i  duchc.ssc  de  — •  haid 

to  me;  la  uiarquibe   ~,  —for  Lady  Morgan  realizes  the 

visionary  graudeui  ol  Malvolio, — ^la  coutesse  de  said  to  trae,  • 

^c.  Now  we  will  take  upon  ourselves  to  dispute  most  of  these 
diteii  d  iiwi.  That  something  like  them  was  said,  or  rather  told  to 
'Liady  Morgan,  we  well  believe  j  but  not  by  the  persons  repre:?eated. 

The  French  critics  politely  attribute  this  igoistique  perfidy  to 
4hat  inventioo,  which  (as  they  say)  '  doil  rarement  abandonner 
Ijady  Moigwi«'  InT^ption,  however^  had  titde  to  in  the  affiur; 
as,  perfaaiM,  ^aae  gentlemen  could  Inive  told  ua.  The  fact  is,  (as 
we  have  said,)  that  they  were  told  to  her^  aa  good  things ; — and  this, 
taud  this  aloaey  accounts  for  that  utter  coofosion  of  dates,  names^ 
•and  titles,  with  which  she  has  repeated  them  in  her  hook.  Man^ 
of  them  took  place  before  she  was  bom;  and  we  could  point  out 
not  a  few  that  were  actually  printed  and  published  at  Paris  several 
years  before  it  was  honoured  with  her  preaence.  Of  all  this  Lady 
Morgan  knew  nothing.  Jests  and  repartees,  stale  even  to  a  French 
lacijuey,  appeared  to  her  pure  novelties  ;  and  she  saw  (ia  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  ignorance)  neither  difficulty  nor  danger  in  appropriat- 
ing them  to  conversations  of  her  own,  aod  taking  ti^  lion's  share  of 
their  merit  and  importance  to  herself. 

LiCBNTiousN  ESS. — Lady  Morgan  quizze${io  borrow  her  own 
phraseology)  with  ^\e-di  taste,  the  respect  which  ^  catholic  people 
pays  to  the  Holy  V  irgni ;  but  she  grows  particularly  facetious,  or,  as 
they  say  in  Ireland,  roguish,  in  relating  that,  on  a  procession  at 
Boulogne-sur-mcr,  m  honour  of  the  Mother  of  our  Saviour, 

*  The  priests,  to  their  horror,  could  not  lin«i  a  single  virgin  iu  that 
maritime  city,  and  were  at  last  obliged  to  send  to  a  neighbouring  village 
to  request  the  ftwa  tf  a  virgin — A  virgin  was  at  last  procured;  a  Httk 
indeed  tke  worse  for  the  war;  but  this  was  not  a  moment  for  ftstidbus> 
ness,  and  the  Madonna  was  paraded  through,  the  streets.'^!,  p.  ^9* 

We  say  nothing  of  the  staleness-  of  this  joke,  borrowed  from  the 
loose  tales  of  Boccacio  and  La  Fontaine,  nor  of  the  ignorance  that 
travesties  a  French  Notre  Dame  into  an  Italian  Madonna :  we  oiify 
'  request  our  readers  to  consider  what  manner  of  woman  she  must 
be  that  revives  and  displays  such  false  and  detestable  gnuoiess  of 
which  even  a  modern  jest  book  would  be  ashamed. 
-—In  the  same  spirit,  she  slyly  denommtites  the  priests  who  walked 
in  company  with  some  yoiiiig  women  at  a  religious  procession, 
<  STOUT  young  priestiings,'  and  she  sumqAarily  dismisses  all  the 
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test  of  the  persons  who  attended  this  pious  cefemony  as '  the  oorpt 
dramati^tie/ — \,  d7* 

' — Some  of  our  readers  may  have  heard  the  title  of  a  most  profli- 
gate French  novel  called  *  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses/  We  had 
hoj>ed  that  no  British  female  had  ever  seen  this  detestable  book;  it 
st'eins  we  were  mistaken.  Lady  Mor*ran  sneers  at  the  Court  of 
Loui«  XVMII.  'because  all  "  l^iaisons  Daiiifereusi's"  are  banished 
from  il.'  |).  And,  lest  her  meaniui];  should  be  mistaken,  she 

dislMignishes  '  Liaisons  Dancjereuses'  bv  marks  of  quotation,  and 
j^oes  on  to  say  that  when  •})iitif  usurps  iiteir  j>lace,  (i.e.  the  place 
of  delibfiate  seduction  and  debanchcrv,  or,  as  she  delicateiv  words 
ft,  of  *"  s^allanlry  and  the  graces/)  it  is  as  if  chnnney  sweepers  were 
to  usurp  the  place  of  Cupids,  ihid.  But  evtMi  upon  this  subject 
she  contrives  to  evince  her  ignorance,  and  attributes  this  work  and 
the  other  abominable  works  of  La  Cloa,  to  the  respectable  historian 
Bitclos. 

But  Lady  Morgan  appears  equally  well  read  in  the  loose  voltimes 
of  Pigadlt  Le  Brun,  and  recommends  tlie  character  of  a  prosti- 
tute in  one  of  them»  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  The  charge  of  coarseness  made  in  France  against  the  anther,  is  too 
well  founded  to  admit  of  defence;  but  the  mind  that  originated  the  frail 
btJl  fascinating  character  of  Fanc/icffe,  in  the  Macidome^  one  of  the  most 

amusinj;  and  philosnphiciil  of  his  tales,  is  surely  capable  of  great  ele- 
jjance  und  rctiru-menl  of  conception.  But  for  her  "  Fertu  dc  moinSf' 
there  arr  few  female  writers,  liowever  delicate  or  celebrated,  who  would 
have  disdaine«l  the  creation  of  such  a  churacier,  as  the  tender,  generous 
and  devoted  Fanehetie.' — ii.  p.  227. 

This  verlu  de  moius  is  a  gay  and  civil  mode  of  expressing  one  of  the 
deadly  sins,  &c.  and  Lady  Morgan  quotes  with  great  apparent  de- 
light an  c^baervation  of  one  of  her  friends  on  this  sutject. 

*  Speaking  on  this  subject  to  a  very  clever  and  very  witty  French 
iMmany  Mad*  d'£  *  *  *  d,  she  observed  respectiag  the  decency,  even  of 
the  women  most  notedly  gallant,  Les  Frtm^mea  sont  les  seules  fenma 
feut-etrc  H  qui  il  soit  jicrmis  d^^xoir  dcs  torts ;  car  eUes  senks  s'attacheni 
i  leurs  deioirs  ct  dia  dSfiCHCCf  ^uand  mime  elles  mi  me  vertu  de  moms'*!* 
-^l  190. 

But  Lady  Morgan  appears  to  go  beyond  even  the  indulgence  to 
crime  wfaic^  these  words  imply,  for  she  says  distinctly  in  another 
place : — 

'  It  i?  no  uncofnmon  thing  in  France,  to  ste  \he  most  lasting  attach- 
meni  succeed  to  tlie  most  lively  passion;  and  a/Zthat  was  faulty,  in  un- 
licensed \c\v,  become  all  that  is  respectable,  in  disinterested  friend* 
tin  p.' — i.  104. 

In  no  very  delicate  phrase  Lady  Morgan  violently  reproaclies 
D' Alejnbert  that  bis  connexion  \M!h  Mademoiselle  de  FEspinasse 
was  too  riutonic — she  would  have  liud  u  a  iiule  more^'substaniial. 
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^  The  Academy  win  to  D'Atembeit  Mother  Mademoiaelto  d€  l^Es* 
pinasse.  In  his  connexion  with  either,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  energy 
of  chaiBCtCfy  or  of  mental  manhooti. — All  was  feebleness  ami  subjec- 
tion. He  carried  the  love  letters  ot  the  one  to  bis  rivals,  and  he 
seconded  the  tyranny  of  the  other  in  his  dii>coun»e».' — ii.  161.  \bL 

With  these  principles  we  are  not  surprized  to  fimi  Lady  Moi|^ii 

applauding  the  farce  of  Figaro  as  one  of  the  most  amusing  and 
phihsophkal  which  nny  language  has  produced. — ii.  p.  4f).  '  The 
representation  of  which  (she  savs)  she  could  have  attended  every 
night  it  wn^  plnved,  while  the  inimitable  Tartufie  iuiaiiiab^  acted, 
almost  put  lu  1"  to  sleep.' — ii.  118. 

In  this  philosophical  fart  e  ihechiefcharacterisayoungp^ge  who 
longs  for  every  woman  he  sees,  while  all  the  others  are  employed 
in  different  wa}  s  m  the  same  kind  of  pursuit ;  whereas  in  poor 
Molieie,  llie  lady,  iu  whose  character  Mailcinuiscllc  Mais  exhausted 
the  patience  of  Lady  Morgan,  wai  a  woman  of  lijtue,  and  this 
ltdioas  play  ends  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  adulterer. 
— But  the  climax  of  Lady  Morgan's  laxity  will  be  found  in  nine 
pages  (169  to  177)  of  eulogy  upoti  a  Madaiue  D'Houdetot,  an 
avowed  adulteress,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Lady  Morgan's  friendly 
account,  a  prostitute:  we  shall  not  sully  our  pages  by  more  par- 
ticular extracts,  we  shall  only  say  that  Lady  Morgan,  after  telling  us 
^'at  this  Madame  D'Houdetot  passed  through  the.  hands  of  Vol- 
tailre,  St.  Lambert,  Rousse&u,  &c.  and  became,  in  old  age,  themis- 
tir^Ss  of  a  Monsieur  S.  concludes  by 

*  lamenting  that  she  arrived  too  late  to  have  seen  this  interesting  and 

extraordinary  woman;  but  occasionally  associating  with  those  who 
once  had  the  happiness  to  live  with  her,  and  delightedly  tracked  the 
print  ot  her  steps  io  those  elegant  circles,  over  which  she  once  presi- 
ded.'— ^p.  176'. 

Lady  Morgan  is  so  very  liij;urative  in  her  rxprcssions  that  we 
apprehend,  however  blameable  the  couMtenaiire  «jiveii  in  this  pas- 
sage to  vice  may  be,  it  would  be  uncnndui  and  unjust  to  take  her 
au  pied  dt  la  Itttn,  and  suppose  that  she  would  rtally  have  found 
delight  in  tr(uiri<f  tlie  slep^  of  Madame  D'Houdetot. 

Imfiety. — Madame  dc  Maiutenon  declares  that  some  of  the 
gay  men  of  the  court  were  '  pleins  de  grandes  impiet^s,  et  de  sen- 
timens  d'ingratitude  euvers  le  roi.'  To  us,  who  liave  been  taught 
to  '  iear  tiod  and  honour  the  King,'  this  does  not  seem  a  very  ex- 
traordinary, nor  a  very  hazardous  remark ;  but  Lady  Morgan  is  of 
a  di£^Bt  mind,  and  parodies  Scripture  for  the  ptirpose  of  turning 
it  into  ridicule. — *  It  was  thtfitshioB  of  that  piout  day  to  confound 
the  aoverti;^  and  the  Deity,  and  to  consider  tbe  king  both  *^  as  the 
law  andtkepropheh"  within  the  puriieas  oi  his  own  court' — p,  4tf^ 
— Lady  Morgan  is  enamoured  '  of  the  higbly*prized  petits  soupers 
of  Pariisy  the  point  de  rassemblement  of  wit,  pleasure,  and  fashion/ 
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and  these^  in  her  impious  jargon,  she  caiU  '  the  PASfovER  of 
family  re-union words  which  have  really  no  meaning,  and  excite 
no  idea  but  that  of  disgust  and  horror  at  the  profanation  on  which 
this  audacious  worm  seems  to  pride  itself. — p.  2*25.  In  another 
place  bhe  calls  the  '  civic  dinner'  given  under  the  tyranny  of  Ro» 
bespierre,  (the  mere  triumph  of  one  bloody  faction  over  anotheTj) 

*  the  passover  of  an  emancipated  people,' 

On  the  subject  of  a  port-folio  of  water-colour  drawings  she  says: 

*  These  transcripts  of  the  pnma  mteiisMiiie  of  superior  genius  always 
appear  to  me  more  precious  and  interesting,  than  the  long-studied^  long- 
laboured  task,  ihai  time  and  judgment  work  into  faultlessness.  It  i« 
Jikfs  the  iubliine  command,    Let  there  be  &ghti  tad  there  vw  light.*" 

— When  she  wovld  describe  the  atreets  of  Paris,  it  k  by  a  pfo&n^ 
allusion-f-tfaeir  narrowness  is  '  an  original  sin  w  ithout  redemption^' 
— fOn  the  occaaion  of  the  homage  paid  to  the  King,  she  takes  the 
iieivourable  opportunity  of  iittenog  another  horror*  She  lamenti 
that  he  is  obliged  to  hear  so  much  battery,  because,  '  as  the 
Chevalier  de  Boufflers  says,  with  more  levity  than  becomes  the  sub- 
ject, II  n'y  a  que  Di  ku  qui  ait  un  assez  grand  fond  de  |;aiet^  pour 
pas  8*ennujer  de  tons  ies  hommugcs  qu'on  lui  rend.* 
Levity! — *  more  levity  than  becomes  the  orcasiou'! — and,  with 
this  gentle  observation,  she  registers  and  disseminates  a  blasphemy 
which  we  dare  not  translate,  and  which,  if  any  of  our  readers  has 
patience  to  read  a  second  time^  he  wilt  ^d  to  be  as  siUy  as  it  is 
impious. 

—The  infamous  Volney, — or,  in  Lady  Morgan's  opinion, 

*  the  Aiftttne  Volney,  withdraws  his  higA-bom  genius  noin  itsdevote4 
Career,  and  descends  |o  the  cold  and  tame  pursuit  of  chfODolog^cal  cal- 
culation. His  Histoire  de  la  Cbnmologie  is  undertaken  in  a  very  philo- 
sophical, and,  from  some  passages  which  I  heard  cited,  a  very  sceptical  • 
mood.  He  attempts  to  prove  the  history  of  Moses  is  a  compilation  of 
astronomical  facts,  that  Abraham^  was  a  brilliant  coDSteilatioUy  and 
Moses  himself  Bacchus,  or  the  sun.*^ — p.  213. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  notice  the  mcredible  ignorance  even  of  her 
sublime  ^nd  hiah-bom  genius's  own  works,  which  this  mad  w  oman 
shews,  when  she  fancies  that  these  *  dreams  of  the  devil'  are  at  all 
new.  We  shall  merely  add,  that  instead  of  the  horror  which  our 
readers  feel  at  this  threadbare  impiety,  Lady  Morgan  treats  it  with 
great  coolness  as  simply  *  an  attempt  to  disturb  the  genealogical 
line  of  patnarchal  nobili^/ 

Some  of  these  expressions  woidd  have  led  ub  to  suppoee  that  this 
Lady  Morgan  was  an  atheist ;  she  seems  to  intimate^  liowemy  towards 
the  conclusion  of  her  work,  tint  she  is  only  a  deis^and  that  liie  has  as 
much  and  the  same  kind  of  religion  as  the  Ameiican  savi^es.  She 
says  that  at  a  certain  (l^te  made  for  her,  the  mamiscnpls  of  the  ath  eist 
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Voltaire  were  displayed,  and  the  sublime  ode  of  the  atfaeirt  Chenier, 
in  pnuse  of  the  «aid  Vokaire,  was  recited  with  an  emotion  on  the 
part  of  the  nndience 

*  only  to  be  felt  and  understood  by  this  ardent  people  to  whom  ge- 
nius is  but  another  word  for  dkinifyy  and  who,  next  to  the  great  spirit^ 
venerate  those  whom  he  has  moU  informed  %dth  the  roya  of  Jdt  cm  t»> 

UUigmce* — p.  243. 

That  is  to  say,  Voltaire  and  Chemer  are  tv-orshipped  by  Lady 
Morgan's  ardent  friends  next  to  what  she  calls,  in  imitation  of  the 
Iroquois,  tlie  Great  Spirit!  and  lest  any  one  should  mistake  her 
distinct  meaning,  she  distinguishes  the  words  Great  Spirit  by  a 
peculiar  type.  On  the  daring  blasphtiny  of  the  concluding  line, 
which  represents  the  God  of  all  purity  as  illuminating,  with  the 
brightest  ra^s  of  his  own  iiitfcUigence,  the  minds  of  such  nionaters 
of  vice  and  infidelity,  we  almost  tremble  to  think  again. 

Once  more,  and .  we  have  done^ — If  it  be  asked  why,  with  the 
feelinps  which  we  have  expressed,  we  proceed  to  notice  snch  abo- 
minations, we  answer,  with  a  pious  father  of  the  church,  LficiMva, 

KB  LE6A1«TUR« 

'  T^th  wants  no  ornament ;  religion  is  in  itself  an  (AstracHon  ;    the ' 
evidence  of  things  unseen.**   It  is  ever  to  be  regretted  that  the  fiist  re- 
ligious ceremony,  mentioned  in  holy  writ,  caused  the  first  imirttar,  in  the 
jint  and  oo^  family  then  upon  earth/ — i.  p.  60. 

Our  readers  catmot  have  gone  far  in  this  work  without  being 
struck  with  the  wonderful  similarity  of  its  sentiments  and  language 
to  those  of  the  Letters  from  Fam,*  reviewed  in  a  former  Number. 
Both  exhibit  the  same  slavish  awe  when  speaking  of  the  usurper, 
the  same  impudent  familiarity  when  noticing  the  lawful  monarch ; 
both  profess  the  same  admiration  of  all  that  was  feeble,  and  treacher- 
ous, and  bloody  in  France ;  the  same  hatred  of  all  that  was  firm,  and- 
toynl,  and  virtuous  :  both  evince  the  sanir  prnneness  to  profanation, 
the  same  audacious  contempt  of  every  thing  savouring  of  religion 
and  piety.  Both  mistake  the  whinings  of  a  few  obscure  Jacobins 
for  the  general  voice  of  the  French  people;  and  both, — more  insane 
than  the  madman  in  Horace  who  kept  his  seat  after  the  curtain  had 
dropped,  and  heard  rniros  traq/tdon  in  an  empty  theatre, — at  a  pe- 
riod when  every  moment  brings  tresh  proof  of  the  return  of  France 
to  its  characteristic  loyalty  and  attachment  to  its  ancient  line  of 
kings,  can  see  nothing,  can  hear  of  nothing,  but  plots  to  overthrow 
the  government,  and  bring  back  the  golden  age  of  their  day-dreams, 
Ae  reign  af  refadlbn,  plunder,  and  blood. 

We  shall  not^  of  course,  be  accused  of  attributmg  to  Mr,  Hob^ 
house  the  portentous  ignorance  and  MXy  of  Lady  ,Morgan,^Mr« 

*  Tbs  Sttbstaaos  of  mow  htvitn  writtmi  from  P«ci«f  bjr  John  Hobhouse,  Esq. 
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Hobbooae,  wfortiimitely  for  himself,  k  not  ignorant^  unless  of  e«- 
utiiig  circHinttances : — but  Lady  Morgan  (and  we  record  it  to  her 

praise)  possessed  one  substanri  (  advantage  over  him.  She  insults 
and  vililies  ihc  royal  family  of  France,  it  is  truv,  hwl  slie  does  not  out- 
rage humanity  so  tar  as  to  term  llwin  '  honc-grubbers,*  because 
tliev  piously  souglit  to  give  the  reniams  of  their  sovereign  and 
fallii  r,  a  deciMit  bunal. 

We  »ni!>t  now  have  done ; — to  cojiless  the  truth  we  have  long 
since  l>een  uearv  of  Lady  Morgan,  and  sliali  not  thrcrelore  offend 
our  readers  bv  anv  tiu  llier  ex|>osure  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of 
her  book;  of  both  ol  which  we  have  given  an  idea  less  perfect,  we 
readily  admit,  than  we  had  maleriuis  for,  but  one  which  will,  we 
hope,  prevent,  in  some  degree,  the  circulation  of  Irasli  wkich  under 
llie  name  of  a  Ladi^  author  might  otberwiie  find  its  way  krto  the 
hands  of  yonng  persons  of  both  sexes*  for  whose  perusal  it  k  utterlyi 
on  the  score  both  of  morals  and  politicsy  unlit. 

The  volume  closes  with  fotv  bulky  *  Appendices  on  Pofitic^ 
Finance,  Law,  and  Physic,  by  Sir  T.  Charles  Morgan,  M.  D.' 
thrown  in,  we  presume,  as  a  kind  of  makeweight  to  the  Kterary 
cargo  which  his  lady,  as  per  contract,  '  was  bound  to  deliver  b^ 
tween  the  mouths  of  November  and  March/  Three  of  them  ate 
on  subjects  of  which  the  Doctor  is  utterly  ignorant;  and  we  there- 
fore think  that  be  has  been  prudently,  as  well  as  kindly,  advised  '  to 
confine  his  literary  mania  in  future  to  the  ambition  of  beii^  read  by 
apodaecaries/ 


We  have  just  received  a  second  edition  of  Lady  Mor<;an's 
France,  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  preceded  by  a  flourishing  prelate, 
in  which  she  affects  all  the  intoxication  of  literary  triumph  tliat 
the  rapid  success  of  her  quarto  should  have  necessitated  a  second 
edition.  This  is,  we  fear,  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest,  or,  in  other 
woids,  a  downright  falsehood ;  we  have  compared  the  octavo  edi- 
tion with  the  quarto,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  former  has  been 
printed  off  from  the  same  types  which  were  set  up  for  the  latter, 
a  species  of  manmuvre  which  enables  a  publisher  to  make  two  edi* 
tioos  out  of  one;  and  what  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  Lady  Mor- 
gan's triumph  is  reducible  to  this  trick,  is  the  fact  that  in  this  second 
edition  not  one  of  the  nmierous  errors  of  the  first  (of  ivhich  both 
Lady  Morgan  and  her  printer  had  grievotisfy  complained)  is  cor* 
rected;  nay,  the  ver>'  table  of  errata  which  accompanied  thequarto 
is  carefully  reprinted  in  the  octavo.  So  much  for  the  glory  of  a 
rapid  sale,  nnd  the  triumph  of  a  second  edition !— 'And  thus  LAdjy 
Morgan  concludes  as  she  began. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  on  the  Arlicic  an  '  Javfu 

The  horrible  tragedy  ol" '  Dutch  rniclly  has  already  commenced 
in  Java;  and  it  will  not  stop  lu  re. — Scarcely  was  the  ink  dry  with 
which  we  penned  tlie  sentence  in  j)age  74^,  to  wlnrh  th'i^  refers, 
when  we  received  the  followinLj;  account  of  a  most  aHucioLis  trans- 
action, to  which  we  scarcely  know  where  to  look  for  any  parallel, 
unless  it  be  that  of  the  Hlack  Hole  in  Calcnlta,  the  massacre  of  the 
English  in  Anil)oyna,  or  of  the  Chinese  in  IJatavia,  \\  hen  the  streets 
of  that  capital  lilcr.iliy  lan  wiUi  blood.  W  c  pkdj^e  ourselves  for 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  by  exposing. to  the  whole  world  a 
scene  of  mck  bfamy^  feel  that  we  are  performiug  u  jptublie  duty. 
May  we  hope  ibat  lliis  enposttre  will  be  tke  iBeaaa  of  creating  nudi 
tfoiversal  it»^ignatton  agaiiiat  the  paftiea  OMicefned  in  the  blooiiy 
4leed,  as  may  prevent  tbe  recurreiice  of  Mcb  iobinnaii  and  diiigraca- 
ful  transactions ! 

'  Towards  the  latter  end  of  November  last,  the  Petingee  or  chief 
of  the  village  of  Chipamoonchong,  in  the  district  of  Chatsem,  named 
Keysa,  observing  dissatisfaction  to  prevail  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 

district,  in  consequence  of  some  unauthorized  exactions  of  the  Kapala 
Chooiack,  and  other  native  chiefs  in  authority  over  them,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  circumstance,  and  (getting  several  other  heads  of  vilhiges  to 
join,  prevailed  on  a  number  of  the  lower  class  to  assemble,  under  the 
'ostensible  plea  of  going  to  Indramayo,  to  lay  their  grievances  before 
the  Landrost,"  as  the  President's  assistant  who  had  charge  of  the  po- 
lice in  those  districts  was  usually  called. 

'  Having  thus  collected  together  a  body  of  men  in  the  first  instance, 
small  parties,  under  active  emissaries,  were  dispatched  to  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  to  beat  up  for  recruits,  and  many  cases  occurred  of 
poor  people  being  actually  tied  and  forced  to  joiu  tlie  party. 

'  As  they  increased  in  numbers,  the  party  moved  towards  the  river 
Chimanook,  the  boundary  between  the  Indramayo  districts  and  Cheri* 
boQ,  and  in  their  route  were  joined  by  all  who  had,  or  fancied  they  had, 
any  grievance  to  complain  of.  Among  these,  it  is  understood^  that 
very  few  were  from  Kandnng-houses.  but  some  heads  of  villages,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  tIio  lower  cln^^s  are  stated  to  have  joined  from 
the  district  of  liulramayo,  and  of  the  latter  a  number  from  the  lowland 
Cravvang  districts. 

*  At  this  stage  of  their  progress,  it  appears  to  have  been  first  circu- 
lated among  them  that  Pungairan  Kanooman  might  be  exfiected  from 
the  **  sea-side,"  to  join  them  as  their  chief.  This  Pungairan  Kanooman, 
who  1  understand  was  banished  during  the  insurrection  of  Bagoos 
Rangun,  is  represeiited  to  be  a  descendant  of  one  Seedan,  who  was  the 
first  promoter  of  the  disturbances  in  Chf  ribon  formerly,  and  his  family 
have  alway  s  pttssesbcd  <;rcat  influence  in  tlie  western  part  of  that  district. 

*  Whatever  the  real  object  or  (  xi-ectatiuns  of  the  leader:!  of  these 
deluded  people  may  have  been,  it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  not  a 
single  chief  of  rank  above  the  head  of  a  village  joined  them,  or  ap- 
peared in  any  manner  to  give  them  support  or  countenance. 

*  By 
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*  By  the  time  they  errived  at  Lobenar,  a  Tilkge  sitiimted  on  the  banks 

of  the  Chimanook,  seven  palls  from  Indramayo,  the  party  amminted 
to  about  900  men,  which  number  it  never  exceeded.  It  is  a  fact  well 
worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  course  of  a  desultory  march  of  near  fifty 
palls,  from  Chasam  to  Lobenar,  not  an  instance  is  known  to  have  oc- 
curred of  property  of  any  kind  having  been  injured,  and  althnugh  they 
remained  stationary  at  Lobenar  for  many  days,  during  which  the  rice, 
paddy,  cattle,  and  other  property  of  Mr.  Muntsinghe  was  most  tempt- 
ingly in  their  way  under  the  charge  only  of  a  few  slaves,  not  a  single 
article  was  touch et^,  nor  a  human  being  molested. 

*  Preparations  were  now  in  forwardness  by  the  residents  of  the  Pri- 
anger  Regencies  and  Cheribon  tu  attack  the  insurgents,  if  ihey  may  be 
so  called,  and  it  was  carried  into  execution  at  Lobenar  on  the  20th  of 
December.  Previous  to  this,  however,  they  had  been  attacked  more 
than  once  by  the  assistant  resident -at  Indramayo,  or  under  his  ordeis, 
but  he  was  repulsed,  ami  on  one  occasion^  I  understand,  with  the  lost 
of  either  four  or  six  European  soldiers. 

*  I  cannot  pretend,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  me,  to  describe  the  opera- 
tions of  Mr.  Motman(the  Dutch  resident)  on  tlie  *20ih  ;  but,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, his  arrangements,  however  long  delayed,  doubtless  from  un- 
avoidable causes,  seem  to  have  been  judicious  and  perfectly  adequate 

'  to  the  object  in  view : '  and  his  conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  his  head  at* 
sistant,  Mr.  Van  de  Poel,  during  the  contest,  is  represented  on  all  sides 
as  meriting  praise  for  courage  and  humanity.  i 

*  It  is  estimated  that  100  of  the  insurgents  fell  in  the  engagement, 
and  554  were  made  prisoners.  Keysa,  the  Petingee  who  first  com- 
menced the  insurrection,  was  observed  to  be  very  actively  encouraging 
his  men  to  repel  Mr.  Motman's  attack,  and  liiis  inan  was  found  aropng 
the  killed. 

*  When  the  prisonera  were  disarmed,  Mr.  Motman  delivered  them 

over  to  the  military,  in  order  that  they  might  be  securely  guarded  to 
Indramayo.  On  their  arrival  there,  they  were  all  put  into  a  coffee 
storehouse  within  the  fort,  and  the  «itorehouse  was  snrroniided  by  senti- 
nels. In  the  course  of  the  night  it  is  stated  fhni  an  attempt  was  made, 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  to  escape  from  conjuiemcnt, — the  soldiers 
oil  guard  tiled  upwn  them,  and,  humble  to  relate,  it  ended  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  about  300  souls,  in  cold  blood,  by  the  military,  under  the  orders 
and  in  the  presence  of  their  own  oflicei^ ! 

*  Mr.  Motman,- 1  am  told,  did  all  thai  was  in  his  power  to  stop  (his 
dreadful  sacrifice  of  human  blood,  but  v  ithout  tfTrrt:  no  attention 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  his  repr»^sent:ttior(s,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
submit,  as  he  huiiself  declares,  with  feelings  not  to  be  described,  to  the 
spectacle  of  an  unarmed  multitude  of  poor  misled  creatures  whom  he 
had  vanquished  and  made  prisoners  in  the  morning,  massacred  by  their 
own  guards,  commanded  by  two  officers,  one  bearing  Hb  Nether^ 
land  Majesty's  comnjission  of  Captain,  and  the  other  of  lieutenant, 
under  the  weak,  inconceivable,  and  inhuman  pretext  that  they  could 
not  be  otherwise  responsible  for  the  security  of  the  prisoners,  or  for 
their  own  safety,  as  the  prisoners  intended  to  run  **  Amook"! 

'  *  Will  it  be  credited  that  a  number  of  unarmed  wretches,  con  lined  m 

a  secure 
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a  secure  teakwood  building  within  a  fort,  should  everthhik  of  attacking 
a  nailitary  force  surronndins;  them  as  guards,  and  to  whom  they  lead  but 
a  few  hours  before  surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners,  while  they  had 
yet  arms  iu  their  hands? — He  must  be  credulous  indeed  who  can  bring 
nis  mind  to  believe  this  ! — If  ever  the  truth  comes  to  light,  it  will  then, 
1  am  coni^iiiced,  be  found  that  an  elfort  to  give  themselves  fnssh  lur, 
quite  natural  to  so  larg^  a  body  of  men  confined  in  a  building  of  com* 
paratively  small  dimensions,  the  doors  and  windows  of  which  were  no 
doubt  closed  for  security,  was,  by  the  pusillanimity,  if  not  the  cruelty, 
of  their  guards,  conside  red  as  an  attempt  to  escape,— and  the  scene  of 
blood  once  begun,  the  prisoners  apprehending  what  was  to  follow,  made 
such  resistance  as  they  had  in  their  power  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving 
their  lives. 

*  But  let  this  be  as  tt  may,  those  who  remained  alive  from  the  roas*> 
aacre  were  embarked  in  coffee  prows,  and  dispatched  Hp  the  river  to 
Canony  Sam  bong, — ^and  while  on  the  river,  the  second  act  of  the  tragedy 

took  place.  An  attempt  is  said  to  hnve  been  again  made  by  the  pri- 
soners to  escape,  and  on  this  occasion  many  more  were  sent  to  the  other 
world  to  join  their  companions  in  misfortune.  Indeed  so  insatiable  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  thirst  iur  Javanese  blood,  that  of  594  taken  pri- 
soners by  Mr.  Motman  on  the  day  of  the  engagement,  but  113  arrived 
alive  at  this  place,  whero  they  are  now  in  confinement ! 

*  Many  of  these  men  have  been  examined  before  the  commission  api* 
pointed  by  his  Netherland  majesty's  government  to  investigate  the  causa 
of  the  late  insurrection  ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  agree  in  stating 
that  their  only  object  was  to  go  to  Indramayo,  and  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  Landrost.  In  general,  their  complaints  are  against  the 
Kapala  Chootacks  and  other  native  chiefs  in  immediate  authority  over 
them and  this  aflbrds  an  obvions  excuse  for  their  assembling  in 
body  to  complain  to  the  £uropean  local  authority; — which  I  believe  in 
my  soul  was  the  only  object  the  lower  class  had  in  view,  w  hatever  plans 
of  a  more  e.x tended  or  dangerous  nature  may  have  actuated  Keysa  and 

other  fif  llieir  leaders.' 

Lhianchorej  22d  January j  1817. 

Tt  is  added  that  the  Dutch  bad  taken  to  themselves  great  tnerit 
for  the  gallant  conduct  displayed  by  their  troops  on  this  occasion — 
Poor  Javanese!  what  a  dreadful  change  of  masters  have  you  expe- 
rienced !   .   

%•  Id  No.  XXXI.  (p.  1G5)  we  had  occasion  to  mention  a  very  curious  lilobc,  *  in 
the  Library  of  the  hmr  Temple,'  and  which  (as  onr  hifomuttion  stated)  had  been  re- 
cently whitewashed,  llie  word  was  not  very  happily  ciioscn  ;  but  we  never  under- 
stood (iicr  suspected  that  our  readers  would  understund)  by  it,  that  tlio  aforesaid  Globe 
had  been  iiteriUiy  coated  over  with  lime,  but  merely  painted  and  euibellished.  It  ap- 
petfs»  however*  that  we  were  misinformed  both  as  to  the  situation  and  condition  of  fhii 
vciitrable  Globe.  Sir  William  Scott,  (who  is  a  Bcuclirr  i  f  (he  3nr/(//«  Timplc,^  iLiuiiably 
anxiou«  lor  die  credit  of  hin  bretiiren,  directed  au  inquiiy  to  be  made  iuto  the  tact ;  and 
has  obligingl  y  favoured  us  «nth  the  result.  We  helkve  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
•ettiiis  oui  sdves  right  with  this  leamed  Society  and  the  public  in  general  wUl  beio 
'  print  Mr.  Phillips's  letter. 

'  Sir  \^  iiham  ,  j      desired  by  Mr.  Reaston  to  acquaint  you  that  the 

Globes  staled  by  the  Quarterly  Kev  lew  to  have  been  whjte^^  ashed  are  in  the  Mtddfe 
ITemple  Library  in  excellent  preservation  *  1  aui,  ^c. 

<  Middle  Templ^  MorcA  5, 1817.'  J,  PHILLIPS.' 
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peculiar  to  the  People;  tt^ether  with  an  Account  of  the  Languages,  literature, 
and  AntiqoitUM  of  the  Country,  and  the  Native  History  of  the  Island,  princi- 
pally from  Native  Authorities.  By  Thomas  Stamford  RaiHes,  F.  R.  and  A.  S. 
late  LicutenHnt-Governt^r  of  tbo  Island*   8  vols.4to.  (with  nomerotts  Plates) 

6fu  large  j^^/^,  «il.  Ss. 

GEOLOGT. 

Outlines  of  Geology ;  being  the  Substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  W«  T.  Brandy  Sec.  R,S. 
P.R.d.£.Piof.Chem.R.L  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

HORTICtJLTURE. 

Abercrombie*s  Practical  Gardener;  or  Improved  ^stem  of  Modern  Hof>  ' 
vcalturc.   Revised,  with  Additions.  By  Mr.  James  Mean,  Head  Gardener  to 

Sir  Abraham  Hume,  Bart.  9s. 
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t^eous  Forms,  Materials,  and  Contrivances  to  be  used  in  ciieir  Construction; 
mth  a  Review  of  the  varioas  Metl»id»  of  buildiog  tbem  in  Foreign  CouDtriM 
at  well  as  in  £ogland.  By  J*  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  Royal  4to«  159. 

LAW. 

Points  in  Manumission  and  Cases  of' Contested  Freedom.  By  J.  Ilenry, 
Esq.  late  President  of  the  Court  of  Criinioal  and  Civil  Justic«  of  Demerara 
and  Essequibo.  6b. 

Reports  argued  aod  determined  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  Sittings 
after  Hilary  Term,  1816.  By  George Price^  Esq.  Barrister  at  Iaw.  Vol.  IL 
part  I.    Royal  8vo. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Authority  of  Parish  Officers, 
in  aU  matters  relating  to  Parochial  Law.  By  Thomas  Muilter  Williams,  Esq. 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.    S  vols,  royal  8vo.   Si.  18s.  6d. 

Reports  argued  and  determined  in  tlie  Court  of  Exchequer,  Easter  Term, 
1816.  By  George  Price,  Esq.  Barrister  at  liaw.  Vol.lL  ParclXL  Koyal 
8vo.  58. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Parties  to  Actions  and  Proeeedings,  Civil  aad  Cri- 
minal, and  of  Rights  and  Liabilities,  with  Refereooe  to  the  Subject.  By  A. 
Hammond,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple.    8vo.  12s. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Reports  in  Chancery  of  Francis  Vesey,  sen.  Esq. 
during  the  time  of  Lord  Cnancellor  Hardwicke;  comprising  Corrections  4^ 
Statement,  and  Extracts  of  the  Decrees  and  Orders  from  tiie  Registrar's 
Books,  References  to  the  Cases  citcH,  subsequent  Determinations  oti  the  seve- 
ral points,  some  Manuscript  Cases,  new  Marginal  Notes,  and  a  copious  Index. 
By  Robert  Belt,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.  Roy.  8vo.  II.  10s. 

Trial  of  Alexander  M'Laren  and  Thomas  Baird,  at  Ediuborgh,  on  the  5th 
and  rthMarcb,  1817,  for  Sedition.   By  John  Dow,  Esq.  W.  S*  5t» 

The  iiunterian  Oration,  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Feb.  14,  1817.  By  WiKiUiii  Norris,  Master  of  the  College,  and  Surgeon  to 
the  Gbarter-Honse  and  Ma<;dalen  Hospitals.   4to.  5s. 

An  Account  of  the  Means  by  which  Admiral  Henry,  of  Rolveoden,  Ken^ 
has  cured  the  Rheumatism;  a  Tendency  to  Gout;  the  Tic  Douloureux;  the 
Cramp,  and  other  Disorders;  and  by  which  a  C^^i^ract  in  the  Eye  was  re- 
moved ;  with  Engravings  of  the  Instroments  made  use  of  in  the  Operations 
practised  by  Admiral  Henry.   8vo.    Is.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Diseased  Manifestations  of  the  Mind  or  Insanity^  By 
J.  G.  Spurzheim,  M.  D.    Royal  8yo.  14s. 

A  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  Veterinary  Art;  cunuiining  a  concise 
Explanation  of  the  various  Terms  used  in  Veterroary  Medicine  and  Surg^y. 
By  James  White,  Veterinary  Surgeon.   Royal  18mo.  6s. 

Remarks  on  Arsenic,  considered  as  a  Poison  and  a  Medicine  ;  to  which  are 
added.  Five  Cases  of  Recovery  from  the  Poisonous  Effects  of  Arsenic;  tMe- 
ther  with  the  Tests  successfully  employed  for  detecting  the  White  Metallic 
Oxide.    By  John  Marshall.   Bvo.  7a. 

A  Treatise  on  the  PhysioioEv  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  containing  a  Conj- 
rative  View  of  its  Structure  and  Funnrions,  and  of  its  various  Diseases.  By 
H.  Curtis,  Esq.  Aurist  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent.  7s. 

MILfTAaT. 

A  Military  Catechism  for  the  Use  of  Young  Officers  and  Non-CommtlBiontd 
Officers  of  Cavalry.  By  Colonel  Dalbiac,  4th  Dragoons.  9s. 

y  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Quarterly  Review,  Nos.  XXXI.  and  XXXII.   8vo.   6s.  each. 

An  Essay  on  the  Characters  of  Macbeth  and  King  Riebard  UL  By  J.  P. 

Kcmble.    Cr.  8vo.    8s.  Gd. 
The  Works  of  Right  Hon*  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  including  ber 
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Corresp^ndeno^  Poems,  and  Essays.  Published,  by  |wmission,  from  h«r 
genuine  Papers. .  A  new  Edition,  baadaomely  printed  to  five  yols.  post  8vo» 
SI.  5s. 

The  Comforts  of  01!  Age,  with  Biographical  lUattrations.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard,  Burt.    Third  EdaiiUJ,  sinuli  8vo.  7s. 

Stateiueiit  respecting  the  Earl  uf  Selkirk's  Settlement  upon  tlte  Red  River, 
ID  North  America  ;  its  Destruction  in  1815-16;  and  the  Massacre  of  Gover* 
nor  Senipie  and  his  Party.  With  Observations  upon  a  recent  PublicatioDy 
entitled,  **A  Narrative  of  Occurrences  in  the  Indian  Couotries,*' &c.  8v.o« 
78.  Od. 

Joarnal  of  Science  and  the  Arts.   Edited  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Nos. 

V.  and  V^I.  with  Plates.    Svo.    7s.  6d.  each, 

Al<;ehrii  of  the  Hindus,  with  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration;  translated  from 
the  Sanscrit.    By  H.  T  Colebrouke,  Esq.    4to.    3l.  3s. 

Asiatic  Researches:  of  Transactiutis  of  the  Society  instituted  in  Bengal, f(V> 
inquiring  into  the  History  and  Antiquities^the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  literatu^ 
of  Asia.    4to.    Vol.  XII.  juxt  leceived from  Calcutta,    2l.  8s. 

The  iEgis  of  England  ;  or  the  Triumphs  of  the  hite  War,  as  they  appear  in 
the  thanks  of  Parliament,  progreis^^iveiy  voted  to  the  Navy  and  Army ;  and 
the  Communications  cither  oral  or  written  on  the  subject.  Chronologically 
arranged,  with  Notices  Biographical  and  Military.  By  Maurice  Evans,  Navy 
and  Army  Agent.   8vo.   14s.  boards.  A  few  Cupies  on  Imperial  paper,  ll.  8s. 

■  The  Churchwarden's  and  Overseer's  Guide  and  Director,  written  and 
arranged  tor  the  use  of  Parish  OiBcers,  and  others,  desirous  of  accjuiring  Pa- 
rochial Information.   By  J.  Ashdowne.  7s. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Committee  of  the  Navy  Board' sitting  at 
Ports!T>oiith,  in  October  and  November,  1816,  to  iurnjire  into  a  Complaint 
made  by  the  Chaplain,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  resident  Commissioner, 
Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.  By  the  Rev.  Tufton  Charles  Scott,  LL.D.  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Prince  Regent,  Chaplain  of  the  Doek-yard,  Portsmouth, 
and  Vicar  of  Monkton,  in  Thanet.  7s. 

Mdmoires  du  Marquis  de  Dangeau,  ecrits  de  sa  Main;  ou  Journal  dc  la 
Cour  de  Louis  XIV.,  extract  du  Manuscrit  original;  avec  des  Notes  liisto- 
riques  et  Critiques.'  Par  Madame  de  Genlis.  3  vols,  8vo.    11.  lis.  6d. 

The  Pampfjleteer.    No.  XIX.    6s.  6d. 

The  Classical  Journal,  No.  XXXI.  for  June.    6s.  6f?. 

A  Letter  from  an  Ohl  Mernbtr  of  the  Pitt  Club  lo  the  Honorary  Secretary 
of  that  Society.  To  which  is  annexed,  the  Correspondence  between  the 
Manaieing  Committee  and  Mr.  Canning.   Is.  6d. 

Letters  from  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Carter  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  between  the  years 
1755  and  1800.  Published  fro-n  the  Oriszinuls,  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
Montagu  Pennington,  A.M.  Vicar  of  North  bourn,  her  Nephew  and  Executor. 
S  vols.  8vo.   11.  7s. 

Journal  of  an  English  Traveller,  from  1814  to'18l6,  with  Anecdotes  of  tht 
Princess  of  Wales,  t^c.    8vo.    5s.  6d. 

Select  Pieces  in  Verse  and  Prose.  By  the  late  John  Bowdler,  jun.  Esq. 
2  vols.  Kvo.  ISs. 

■  Works  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham,  F.  R.  S.  consisting  of  Sermons,  Dis* 

sertations,  Translations,  Seaton  Poems,  &c.    3  vols.  8vo.    31.  28. 

The  Edinburgh  Monthly  Majiazine.    Nos.  I.  IL  HI.  &  IV.     «s.  6d.  each. 

A  Tribute  of  Sympathy  addressed  to  Mourners.  By  W.  Newnham,  Esc^ 
ISmo.  5s. 

Researches  concermng  the  Laws,  Theology,  Learning,  Commerce,  &|b»  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  India.    By  Q.  Ciaufurd,  Ksq.    2  vols.  8vo.  18s. 
•  Villape  Counsel  to  the  Poor:  edited  by  the  y\ulhor  of  Family  Sermoos.  Is. 
The  Busy  Body;  or,  Men  and  Manners.    2  vols.  8vo.  18s. 
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I/»ftprs  on  some  of  the  Events  of  the  Revolutionary  War.    8vfh   8s.  6d. 

Oweuiaiia;  or,  Select  Pasaagts  from  the  Works  of  Owea.  Arnuagcd  hf 
Arthur  Young,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.    l^mo.    4s.  6d.  \ 

The  Philological  and  Biographicsl  Works  of  Charlof  Bntior,  Biq.  of  lia- 
coln's  Inn.    5  vols.  8vo.    SI.  10s. 

Observations  on  the  West  India  Islands,  Medioil,  Politicaly  aoil  MisooUaM> 
OttS.        John  Williamson^  M.  D.    2  vols.  Bvo.    IL  5». 

KAVI  CATION. 

All  Essay  on  the  Variation  of  the  Compass,  shewing  how  far  it  is  infloenoed 
Inra  Ctiang;e  iD  the  Diraorion  of  the  Ship's  Head,  with  an  Exposition  of  the 

Iiangers  arising  to  Navigators  from  !iot  allowing  for  this  Change  of  Variation. 
Illustrated  with  practical  Ob!>ervatiotis  and  JKemarks.  fiy  William 
Master,  Boyal  Navy.    8vq.  6s. 

HOVbLS,  TALES,  &C. 

Family  Annals;  or,  The  Sisters.   By  Mary  Hays.  5s. 
The  Absent  Man.    By  Sir  Peter  Plastic.    19mo.  4s. 
Montague  Newburgb;  or,  the  Mother  aod  Son.   By  Alicia  Catherine  Maot 
%  vols,  royal  18mo.    10s.  6<i« 
TheEero^or  the  Adventures  of  a  Niglit.  Svoh. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A  New  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  Languages,  compiled  origi- 
nally by  Ileory  NeiMoaaDu,  aod  siuce  greatly  extended  ^d  improved.  2  vols. 
J  I.  10s. 

VOETKT. 

Manfred.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron.  8vo.  5s.  6d 
The  Lament  of  Tasso.   By  the  Eight.  Hon.  Iiord  Byron*   Svo,    la.  6d« 
Pans  in  1815.   A  Poem.   8vo.    5s.  6d« 

Phrosyne,  a  Grecian  Tale,  and  Alashur^  an  Arabian  Tale.  By  H.  Gaily 
Knii^ht,  Esq.    8fO.    5s.  6d. 

Modem  Greece,  and  the  FJpiii  Marbles:  a  Poem.    8vo.    5?.  fid. 

Prospectus  and  Specimen  ot  an  Intended  National  Poem.  Bv  Iifibert  and 
Wra.  Whistlecraft,  Sadlers  and  Collar-makers,  Stow oiai  ket,  Suti«>ik.  8vo.  3s. 

Bventng  Hours,  a  collection  of  Or iginal  Poems.   Fc.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Crucifixion,  written  for  Good  Friday*  To  which  is  added,  an  Qd6  jfor* 
Easter  Dny.    By  a  Lady.    2s.  6d. 

Idwal,  and  other  portions  of  a  Poem  entitled  The  (!]!arobriad.''  By  P. 
Bay  ley,  Esq.  of  Merlon  College,  Oxford.   8vo.  8s.. 

A  Translation  of  the  jEneis,ia  rh^cned  verse,  with  a  Critical  Preface  aod 
Notes.  By  Charles  SymmonSp  D.D.  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford*  lloyal4io* 
21.  t^s.  6d. 

i  ruusiuigraiioni  containing  an  Outline  uf  the  Pythagorean  Philosophy. 
Foolscap  8vo.  4a* 

The  Dance  of  Liie.    By  the  Author  of  the  «  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax."  With 
coloured  Eograving^i  from  Desi^s  by  Rowlaodson*  No.  L  |l.  and  HI. 
6d.  each. 

Musomania;  or,  Poets  Purgatory.    Foolscap  8vo.  4s. 

Poetic  Ironressions.   By  Henry       liaoa|fer  of  the  Theatres  eit  Taunton, . 

Barnstaple,  cue.    Foolscap  8vo.  6s. 

Odin.  Pa  t  I.  By  the  Risjht  Hon.  Sir  William  Drummond.  Royal  4to.  IBs. 

Ajrmi^eddoi^;  a  P*ten>,  ^he  first  Eight  Books.    %  thp  Rev.  (X Townsend| 
Trin.  Coll.  Camb*   Sd  Edition.   8vo*  19s. 
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H(ui*e  of  CotTiMinns,  (in  Tuesday,  Mnv  6rh,  on  Mr.  Lambtou's  Uotiou  for  a 

Ceu«<ui'e  on  Mr.Caunin^S  Embassy  to  Lisbon.    8vo.  Ss. 
^oeech  of  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  Robert  Peele^  on  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grattao's 
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8vo.  ^9. 

Letter  to  William  Smith,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Norwich,  from  Robert  Suutbey, 

Arroata;  Part  the  Seooad;  «ihiliitiag«  Vitir  of  ihm  Manneit  of  ths  Me- 
tropolis.  8vo.   8s.  6d. 

On  the  Principles  of  Pulitical  Economy  and  Taxation.  Bj  David  RicardOy 
Esq.  8ra.  14ff» 

An  Esiaj  on  {the  Principle  of  Population ;  or,  A  View  of  ttt  Past  aod  Pr»* 

sent  Effects  on  Hum»n  Happiness;  with  an  Inquiry  into  our  Pro«^pects  re- 
specting the  future  Removal  or  Mitigation  of  the  Evils  which  it  occasions. 
By  T.  R.  Malthas,  late  Fellow  of  Jebus  Culle^^e,  Cambridiief  and  Professor  of 
History  and  PoKtical  Economy  in  ilia  Bast  India  College,  Uartfordshite.  ▲ 
fifth  Edition,  with  very  important  Additions.    3  vols.    8vo.  90b. 

Additions  to  the  AHove  Work,  sf  psrately.    8vo.    9s.  6d. 

Ultime  Lettere  di  Jacopo  Ortis ;  uuova  ediziune^  in  2  voiumi.  12mo.  with 
two  portnuls.  9m» 

The  Lcmdon  Edition  of  these  Letten»pQbnabed  in  ISll,  b  mutilate^  tn  many  pas- 
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Notice,  aad  an  Italina  Translatian  of  soma  Chaptvts  ia  Sterna's  Seatinieatal 
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The  New  Conspiracy  a^inst  the  Jesuits,  including  Observations  on  the 
Disturbances  at  Ntsmes,  in  a  Letter  to  C.  Butier,  Esq.   By  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 
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Remarks  on  the  Essentialtof  a  Free  Gorcrnment,  and  on  the  Genuine Coni% 
stitution  of  the  British  Houia  of  Commons,  in  Answer  to  the  Theories  of 

Modern  Reformers.  9s. 

Address  to  the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  Importance  of  the  Corn 
Laws  fo  the  National  Re?enue.  By  the  Rer.  D.  M.  Peacock,  A.  M.  It. 

A  View  of  the  Nature  and  Operation  of  Bank  Cnrrency  as  connected  wilii 
the  Distresses  of  the  Country.    By  W,  T.  Comber.  Ss. 

Report  of  the  Speech  of  John  Leslie  Foster,  Esq.  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  a  Motion  made  by  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Grattan  for  the  House  t« 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ir^ 
lanrl,  May  9,  1817.  Ss. 

Speech  of  Robert  Lord  Uisliop  of  Ossory,  May  iai7>  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  on  the  Roman  Cachoiic  Ciainis.    Is.  (jd. 

Hansard's  Parliamcntaiy  Debates,  Vols.  89,  33,  and  34»  (containing  the 
whole  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament). 

The  Colonies  and  the  Present  American  Revolution.  From  the  Ficach  el' 
M.  de  Pradt,  formerly  Archbishop  of  Maiines.    8vo.  12s, 

The  Patriot's  Portfolio.  2s. 

A  I'abular  View  of  the  Finaacee  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  compiled 
from  Parliamentaij  Dc€oments»  from  17M  to  1816.  By  Nathaniei  JekyUt 

Esq.  5s. 

An  Inquiry  into  several  Questions  of  Poiiiical  Economy,  applicable  to  the 
present  State  of  Great  Britain :  with  a  Defence  of  the  luDoeae  Tax,  and  sug- 
gesting the  Aholitioh  of  the  Liind  Tax.   By  Antony  Bertolacci,  Esq.  !|t.  6d* 

The  Sacred  and  Indefeasible  Rights  of  the  Clergy  Examined,  Recognised, 
-and  Vindicated.  The  Origin,  Moral  Obligation,  and  Poller^  of  the  Law  of 
Tithes  inquired  into;  with  a  Plan  for  relievinf^  the  People  from  the  Bordene 
fanposed  upon  them  by  the  Church,  without  serious  injwy  or  inconvenience.  38. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  Lord  Erskine  on  the  £apedMB«7  ^ *  Reform  in  Par* 
Isameot.   By  Robert  Hwding  Evane.  ds.6d. 
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'  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Benevolence,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  elucidate 
the  Principles  of  the  P<;Hr  Lawfl^  and  to  shew  tbeir  immoral  tendency.  By  J. 
E.  Biclien,  F.  L.  S.    4s.  (id. 

'  1  iiou};lus  on  the  Laws  relating  to  Salt,  as  they  affect  the  Fisheries,  Agricul- 
tare,  and  Manuractores  of  the  Kingdom,  with  a  Copy  of  the  Evidence  given  by 
the  Author  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  aame  subject.  By  Samael  ParkeSt 
Bvo.  6s. 

Modem  Politics,  taken  from  Machiavel,  Borgia,  and  other  choice  Authors. 
By  an  Eye-witness  (Archbishop  Lancroft).   First  printed  in  1657.   Ss.  0d. 

The  Pulice  Hoport  of  May,  1817,  relative  to.  Public^House  licenses;  widi 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence.    Bvo.  7s. 

An  Essny  on  Pul)lic  Credit,  by  David  Hume.  First  printed  in  1752, 
with  a  Letter  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  prophetic 
character  of  its  principles;  and  shewing,  fmm  indisputable  facts,  that  a  N»> 
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Art.  I. — Historical  Jccottnt  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in 
jlfrica.    By  the  late  John  Leyden,  M.  D.;  enlarged  and  com- 
pleted to  the  present  time,  with  Illustrations  of  its  Geography 
and  Natural  History,  as  well  as  of  the  Moral  and  Social  Con- 
ation ofiu  Inhahitatits,   By  Hugh  Murray ,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  £. 
2  vols.  8vo.   Edinbuigh.  1817. 
17  ROM  the  remotest  period  of  European  history,  dow  n  to  the  pre,- 
sent  moment,  discoveries  in  Africa  have  been  eagerly  prosecu- 
ted as  an  object  of  peculiar  interest.  The  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  the  Arabians,  tbe  Portupueze,  tbe  French,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, have  all  fitted  out  their  expeditions  to  this  quarter,  some  from 
a  Kberal  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  vi^ith  the  view  of  extending  human 
knowledge,  some  from  a  religious  zeal  to  propagate  the  faith  which 
they  professed,  and  others  from  the  all-powerful  impulse  of  the 

*  auri  sacra  fames.'  In  the  early  ages  we  have  imperfect  traces  of 
voyages  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  unknown  coast  of 
this  great  continent  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  on  the  side  of 
the  Mediteri'anean,  and  beyond  Cape  Guadafui,  on  that  of  the  Red 
Sea;  and  after  those,  as  Mr.  Murray  observes,  many  endeavours 

*  to  penetrate  into  the  deptli  ot  tliat  uiysterious  world  in  the  niterior, 
which,  guarded  bv  ihe  mn-t  c\\\{\\\  havnev^  of  nature,  inclosed,  a4 
with  a  wall,  the  tine  and  fertile  shores  of  iiortliern  Africa.* 

No  want  of  zeal  is  discoverable  in  those  wijo  enibai  ked  on  any 
of  the  expeditions  on  record,  wlu  ther  ancient  or  modern,  whatever 
the  primary  object  of  tlieni  might  have  been;  and  yet,  to  the  re- 
pruat'h  of  the  bUitc  of  geograpliical  science  in  the  nineteentli  cen- 
tury, as  compared  with  tiie  march  of  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
if  We  cast  our  eyes  on  the  chart  of  Africa,  we  shall  see  its  grandest 
features  distorted,  or  vaguely  traced,  or  left  incomplete: — so  imper* 
feet,  indeed,  is  our  knowledge  of  this  va8t.contineiit,  that  in  what  are 
deemed  the  best  charts,  ftul  two-thirds  of  it  appear  a  blank;  or, 
what  is  still  worse,  chains  of  mountains  and  track  le:)S  deserts,  rivers, 
lakes  and  seas,  are  laid  down  ad  libitum ;  their  course  and  direction 
being  determined  by  no  other  scale  or  dimensions  than  the  mere 
whim  of  the  map-maker,  and  many  of  them  having,  in  all  probabi* 
lity,  no  existence  but  on  paper. 

In  the  two  volumes  of  M  r.  Murray  no  pretensions  are  set  up  to 
new  discoveries,  no  novel  theories  are  broached,  no  favourite  hypo- 
theses advanced,  nor  is  any  condemnation  passed  on  those  which 
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have  been  formed  by  olheis.    They  routam  a  plain,  sensible, 
welUarranged,  and,  as  far  ns  oiu  itadiiii^  and  recolleclion  serve  us, 
a  faithful  abstract,  and  coauecLed  view  of  *  the  progress  of  discovery 
in  Africa  frcnn  the  earliest  ages.*    The  author  tells  us  that  Doctor 
Leyden*s  '  Historical  aud  riiilosophical  Sketch  of  the  Discoveries 
and  Settlements  in  Northern  and  Western  Africa,  &c.'  forms  the 
basis  of  bis  publication;  that  bis  original  wish  %fas  to  preserve 
the  portion  of  the  narrative  composed  by  Dr.  Leydeii,  distinct  firom 
additions  here  made  to  it;  that  such  a  plan^howevery  would  ne- 
cessarily have  broken  down  the  nnit^  and  connection  of  the  work ; 
and  that  *  there  appeared  a  necessity  therefore  for  taking  down, 
as  it  weie^  the  parts  of  Doctor  Leyden*s  performance,  and  arrang- 
ing them  anew  in  the  more  comprehensive  plan  which  is  now  adopi*' 
ed/    In  our  opinion  Mr.  Murray  has  judged  wisely,  in  so  doingi 
as  otherwise,  instead  of  supplying  the  world  with  '  a  distinctly  ar- 
ranged view*  of  pro^essive  discovery,  he  could  only  have  furnished, 
at  best,  an  ill-arranged  piece  of  patchwork.    Tliat  no  injustice, 
however,  innv  be  done  to  the  memorv  of  Doctor  Leydeu,  a  list  ii 
given  of  the  parts  of  these  volumes  for  which  the  compik  t  is  in- 
debted to  the  labours  of  that  <^entlenian,  and  which  form,  indeed, 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  present  work : — a  work  Nvhich  wc 
can  safely  recomnicud  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  African  dis- 
coveries, as  contain! nst,  in  a  condensed  form,  an  abstract  of  almost 
all  the  information  ijiilK^rlo  collected  of  the  geograjjh)  of  ihis  im- 
mense contiufiut,  w  ith  biief  uolicesof  the  manners  and  condition  of 
its  inhabitants. 

As  our  review  can  embrace  only  a  small  part  of  the  vast  mass  ' 
of  information  comprehended  in  the  two  volumes^  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  give  a  brief  summary  of  their  contents;  and  then  to 
abstract  such  parts  of  the  narrative  of  *  discoveries  and  travek' 
as  appear  to  be  most  interesting  and  important,  and  >vhich  we 
conceive  to  be  those  persevering  enterpri/es  undertaken^  first  by 
the  Portugoeze,  and  afterwards  by  the  English;  adding  at  the 
same  time,  from  our  own  sources  of  information,  brief  sketches  of 
the  history  and  character  of  those  unfortunate  adventurers,  who 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  zeal  for  discovery^  and  the  enlarge* 
ment  of  hunfan  knowledge. 

The  two  introductory  chapters  are  employed  in  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  discovei}'  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  commence'iient  of 
nisMilime  enLiM  prize  in  muHem  Europe — t!ie  various  attempts  of  the 
anci«M3ls  to  circumnaviiiate  Africa — the  subsequent  endeavours  to 
pcjuirate  into  the  interior — the  history  of  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Arabians  into  Africa— their  establishment  on  the  Niger,  and  the 
foundation  of  Tombuctoo.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  volume,  which 
i»  occupied  by  the  liiiL  book,  gives  the  progress  ui  modem  disco- 
very 
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very  in  tlie  interior,  commencing  with  the  early  voyages  of  the  Por- 
tugueze  along  the  western  coast,  from  their  first  establishment  at 
JVrgitiu,  to  tticir  settlement  on  the  coasts  of  Conrjo,  Loaiigu,  and 
Uenguela ;  ami  tlie  various  attempts  oi  ihe  ini.ssiunaries  to  convert 
the  nativeei  to  Christianity:  this  is  followed  by  the  early  discoveries 
of  the  French,  chiefly  up  the  Gambia  and  Senegal;  by  those  of  the 
Stilish  on  the  same  rivers,  particuhirly  the  Gambia;  by  the  travels 
of  Saugoier  and  Brisson  on  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert;  and  lasdy 
by  an  account  of  the  formation  and  proceedings  of  the  African 
Aasociation,  and  the  discoveries  made  by  its  several  travellers  from 
Ledvard  to  Park,  concludnig  with  the  narratives  of  Adams  and 
Riley. 

The  second  book,  which  takes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
volume,  exhibits  the  discoveries  in  the  maritime  countrieSi  begin- 
ning with  Abyssinia,  the  chief  native  power,  and  making  the 
circuit  of  Africa  by  Egypt,  Barbary,  the  western  coast,  round  the 
great  southern  promontory,  up  the  eastern  coast  to  the  point  whence 
the  writer  «et  out.  The  third  book  occupies  the  remainHrr  of  the 
volume,  and  consists  of,  1.  An  historical  view  of  ircoiiraphical  svs- 
tems  relating  to  Africa.  2.  flistorical  view  of  theories  respecting 
the  course  and  termination  of  the  JNigcr.  A  2:ciicral  view  of  the 
natural  history  of  Africa,  and  4.  A  i^eneral  view  of  its  moral  and 
political  state.  Under  the  tirst  two  heads  *  it  is  attempted,'  says 
the  author,  '  to  exhibit,  as  a  branch  uf  the  history  of  science,  a 
view  ol  the  progress  of  inquiry  auci  speculation  relative  to  this  con- 
tinent, from  the  earliest  ages,  rather  tlian  to  indulge  in  present  con- 
jectures which  a  few  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  render 
'  snfierflnous/  Fina%,  to  these  are  added  several  maps,  and  anf 
ap|>endi3i  containing  translations  of  sokne  scarce  and'  curions  pas- 
sages of  the  early  geographers  relating  to  central  Africa^  rarely  ac- 
ccmible  to  the  general  reader.  Fnom  this  cursory  analjrsis,  it  wO^ 
not  be  diffi<iult  to  form  some  notion  of  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  mass  of  matter  included  within  these  volumes.  Indeed  W6 
are  acquainted  with  few  works  of  this  kind  that  comprehend  so 
muobvaittafole  inibrmatton  in  so  condensed  a  form,  or  m  so  small 
a  compass :  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  should  not  be  concealed 
that  it  betrays  evident  marks  of  haste;  and,  were  we  disposedto  finrf 
fault,  we  should  also  say  that  there  is  too  little  of  tlie  early  Portu- 
gueze  discoveries,  nnr!  too  much  of  those  of  modern  date;  niore  use, 
for  instance,  miLrlit  have  been  made  of  the  work  of  Telle/,  \\hi(  h 
is  a  very  scarce  book;  of  '  Chronica  de  Comp  inhi;!  dc  Jezu  cm 
Portugal,'  which  is  equally  so;  and  even  of  De  i>anos : — w'hile  a 
shorter  abstract  of  Park  and  others,  whose  works  are  in  every  body  s 
hands,  would  have  been  thought  ^^utiicient.  A  compilation,  at  once 
concise  and  comprehensive^  requires  more  attention  aod  judgment 
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thao  the  world  in  general  is  inclined  to  admiti  and,  indeed^  can 
only  be  properly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  been  employed  in 
the  same  way.  The  shelves  of  our  libraries  groan  under  the  pon- 
derous volumes  of  *  collections'  and  '  compilations  \  too  man^  of 
'  which  are  mere  bundles  of  extracts  in  gross,  Hrst  filed  upon  wures, 
like  so  many  bills  of  parcels,  and  then  printed  oft'  in  the  way  that 
the  worthy  emeritus  professor  of  the  University  of  Salamanca  used 
to  send  his  two  uionihly  volumes  into  the  world. 

At  the  remotest  period  of  authcutit  history,  the  whole  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  appears  to  li;ive  been  well  known:  pro- 
fane history  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  date  its  origin  from  northern 
Africa.  But  of  the  interior,  the  ancients  possessed  only  a  very 
limited  and  imperfect  knowledge.  The  Great  Desert  was  the 
boundary  of  their  discoveries  ;  all  within  it,  and  beyond  it,  was  a 
terra  incognita  which  never  ceased  to  inspire  emuUuus  oi  wonder 
and  curiosity,  mingled  with  sensations  of  terror. 

•  It  was  the  region  of  mystery,  of  poetry,  of  superstitious  awe.  The 
wild  and  strange  aspect  of  man  and  nature,  the  immense  tracks  aban- 
doned to  wild  beasts,  the  still  more  immeasurable  deserts  of  sand  be- 
yond, and  the  destruction  which  had  overwhelmed  •  most  of  those  who 
attempted  to  penetrate;  all  these  formed,  as  it  were^  a  fearful  and  mys- 
terious barrier,  drawn  round  the  narrow  limits  ore u pi ffl  by  the  civilized 
nations  of  this  continent.  Every  objecl  which  a|)|)earL'd  ihiough  the 
veil  tended  to  heighten  this  impression — the  human  race  under  an 
aspect  and  hue  no  where  else  seen  on  the  globe i  animals  of  strange 
form'  and  magnitude;  forms  of  society  altogether  uncouth  and  peculiar. 
Imagination,  kept  always  on  the  stretch,  created  wonders,  even  where 
nature  ceased  to  present  them.  No  part  of  the  interior  was  ever  ex- 
plored with  such  precision,  as  to  deprive  that  active  faculty  of  full  scope 
fur  exertion ;  and  the  whole  region  was  in  a  manner  given  up  to  fable.' 

The  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  power,  and  the  irruption  of  the 
vast  hordes  of  Saracens  which  poured  into  Africa,  effected  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  moral  and  political  aspect  of  that  continent. 
The  commercial  habits,  the  zeal  ior  scmice.  the  migratory  spirit  of 
the  Arabs,  en  djied  this  patient  and  abstemious  people  to  overcome, 
for  the  first  time,  the  difficulties  of  the  desert,  *  that  barrier  wliich 
deterred  all  former  approach.'  Jts  naked  and  desolate  ap[)(  arance 
had  no  horrors  lur  the  wandering  Ishmaelite;  it  was  but  the 
copy  of  his  native  country  on  an  enlarged  scale;  and  its  moving 
sands  and  naked  surface  of  clay,  sprinkled  with  flint,  were  equally, 
fanuliar  to  himself  and  to  his  camel.  Some  of  these  enterprizing 
men,  attracted  by  the  gold  of  :Ghana  and  Wangara,  and  others,  flying 
before  the  arms  of  the  Saracens,  eroased  the  ^reat  saiicW  desert, 
and  established  themselves  on  the  buuiks  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes. 
Of  the  numerous  kingdoms  formed  by  these  people  about  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  Ghana  was  the  most  splendid  and 
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powerful.  The  king's  palace  is  described  bv  the  Arablnn  writers 
as  a  solid  structure,  adorned  with  paintings  and  sculpture,  und  hav- 
ing the  rare  luxury,  at  that  time,  of  vnn&m  of  glass.  <  A  mass  of 
native  gold,  neither  cast  nor  wrought  h>  any  instrument/  says 
Edrisi,  '  but 'shaped  by  Divine  Providence  only,  of  the  weight  of 
thirty  pounds,  was  fitted  as  a  seat  for  the  royal  throne;'  and  *  tamed 
elephants  and  camelopardales  are  mentioned  as  among  the  accom^ 
paninients  which  swelled  the  pomp  of  the  sovereign's  equipage.' 
It  would  seem^  that  China  is  not  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  justice  is  demanded  by  beat  of  drum.  '  Every  morning,' 
says  £drisi,  '  the  captains  of  the  King  of*  Ghana  come  to  his 
house,  and  one  that  bears  a  drum  never  ceases  beating  of  it  till  the 
king  comes  down  to  the  palace  gate,  mounts  bis  horse,  and  all  who 
are  oppressed  or  grieved  present  themselves  before  him.* 

Ghana,  however,  dors  not  appt  ar  to  have  long  maintained  its  sn- 
periority.  At  the  period  of  lico  Africanus'  travels  in  central  .Afrira, 
some  very  important  changes  had  already  taken  plare.  (iliana 
was  become  subject  to  the  knigdom  of  Tombuctoo,  founded,  we 
believe,  in  the  year  of  the  Flegira  6)0  (A.  D.  1215.)  No  very 
exalted  notions  can  be  formed  of  the  splendour  or  magnificence  of 
its  celebrated  capital,  so  lung  and  so  vainly  sought,  from  the 
description  of  Leo;  which,  ou  the  whole,  agrees  with  those  of  more 
doubtful  authority  collected  by  modem  travellers; — hovds  built  in 
the  shape  of  belk,  with  walls  of  stakes  or  hurdles  plastered  with  clay, 
aud  covered  with  roots  of  reeds.  Yet  an  extensive  accumulation  of 
kuts  like  these  scattered  over  a  sandy  plain,  along  the  banks  of  a 
muddy  river,  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  city,  is  still  an  object 
of  such  anxious  research,  that  neither  difficulties,  nor  dai^er,  nor 
personal  privations,  nor  suiFerhigs,  have  been  able  to  deter  a  suc- 
cession of  daring  adventurers  from  following  up  those  attempts,  in 
which  their  predecessors  have  not  only  failed,  but  generally 
perished.  Impelled  by  a  thirst  of  fame,  or  by  an  ardent  desire  to 
gratify  curiosity — in  short,  by  a  resolution  to  do  something  that  has 
not  ypt  been  done — perils  and  dillicuities  serve  only  to  inflame 
ardour  into  enthusiasm.  Tombuctoo,  however,  is,  at  h^as!,  a  real 
oliject. — But  a  zeal  not  less  ardent  and  un\vearie<l,  and  enlerprizes 
loss  daring,  tiisUnguiilK d  llie  early  career  of  the  Portugueze. 
An  imagniaiy  personage  of  the  name  of  Prester  John,  whose 
origin,  abode  and  history  appear  to  have  Ijecn  equally  univiiu.sii  to 
them,  was  the  great  moving  power  that  gave  activity  and  energy  to 
their  expeditions.  '  The  glory  of  the  Portugueze  name,  the  disco- 
very of  new  worlds,  even  the  opening  of  the  sources  of  golden 
wealthy  were  all  considered  as  subordinate  to  the  higher  aim  of  dis- 
covering the  abode  of  a  person,  who  was  known  in  Europe  under 
the  uncouth  appellation  of  Prester  John* 
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ft  may  nwtber  l»e  unbterotiiig  nor  uqamusmg  to  bring  tage- 
Aer  a  yammary  account  of  tiie  procisediiigs  of  Ei^luli  travellen,  or 
those  sent  under  the  auspicea  of  England,  and  partkulfirly  of  the 
more  daring  adventurers  for  the  hitherto  prohibited  city  of  Tom- 
liuctoo;  and  of  the  attempts  of  the  Portuguese  to  discover  the 
abode  of  Prester  John ;  as  to  those  two  nations  and  two  objects 
the  world  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  knowledge  it  possesses  of  the 
vast  continent  of  Africa. 

The  first  Englishman  who  visited  the  interior  oi  Africa,  or,  at 
least,  the  first  of  whom  we  have  any  account^  was  neither  impelled 
by  a  thirst  of  gain,  nor  a  spirit  of  curiosity ;  he  was  an  accidental 
and  involimlary  adventurer.    About  tliu  year  os'o  Antihew 

Battel,  being  on  board  a  Poituguczc  vessel  iluit  toudu  d  on 
the  coast  of  Bcnguela,  was  left  by  ihe  crew,  as  a  sort  of  husiuge, 
amonG^  the  Jas^as  or  Giajijas,  a  tVroc  ioiis  tribe  of  the  inlenor, 
who  iia(i  c-  iiie  down  to  the  cou.t,  and  laid  wqste  the  less  warT 
like  tcrniuiy  of  Benguela.  lie  describes  these  people  as  a 
wandering  banditti,  widiont  possessions,  industry,  or  arts;  iivmg 
on  plunder,  and  desolating  every  country  through  which  they 
pass;  who  mmtler  their  own  children  by  burying  them  alive  as 
soon  as  they  are  born,  and  recruit  their  numbera  by  carrying  off  the 
boys  and  girls  of  other  tribes  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 
^nd  training  them  up  to  their  own  way  of  life,  which  is  '  to  make 
^ar  by  enchantments,  and  take  the  devil's  counsel  in  all  their  ex- 
ploits.' With  this  savage  horde  Battel  lived  for  many  months ;  the 
time  being  chiefly  spent  in '  continually  triurophii^,  drinking,  danc- 
ingy  and  eating  men's  flesh.'  Battel  was  a  near  neighbour  of  Pur- 
chase and  was  considered  by  him  as  a  man  worthy  of  credit :  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  be  believed  what  he  narrated,  aqd  bis  ac- 
count of  the  man-eaters  received  a  sanction  from  succeeding  tra- 
vellers. Lopez  describes  these  Giagas  as  inhabiting  the  mountaini 
behind  Congo,  and  more  especially  those  *  neiir  the  lake  out  of  which 
the  Zaire  flows;'  he  mentions  their  laying  waste  the  whole  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  Congo:  and  JVJerolla  the  monk,  who  at  cverv  step 
encounters  a  witch  or  a  wizard,  asserts  '  that  he  saw  llie  sfunnhh:--, 
near  the  capital,  where  human  flesh  had  been  sold  by  them  uliilc 
they  occupied  that  place;  *  they  oH'ered  it  (he  adds)  very  cheap  lo 
the  Portugueze,  whose  object,  however,  was  to  procure  their  cap- 
tives alive  rather  than  to  have  their  bellies  filled  with  such  barbarous 
food.'  That  the  story  of  this  human  flesh-market  should  not  be 
losty  Pigafetta's  narrative  of  the  wonderful  adventures  of  Liopez,  m 
the  collection  of  De  Bryi  has  been  illustrated  with  an  el^aut  plate  in 
the  best  style  of  Woliiangus  Richter^exhibiting  a  butcher  in  hissham* 
bles,  finer  than  any  in  Leadenhall-market,  in  the  act  of  cutting  up  a 
young  ladyi  and  surrounded  by  legs,  arms,  hands,  and  various  other 
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joints,  i^ularly  stispended  on  hooks,  and  all  bcatitifully  white*  But 
the  stories  of  Lopez,  of  Merolla,  and  another  good  father  of  the 
imtne  of  Jerome,  are  such  palpable  fabrications,  more  especialljr 
those  of  the  latter,  who,  with  his  rosary  and  the  aid  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  defeated  whole  ai  jnies ;  that  whatever  credit  lliey  might  once 
have  obtained,  they  are  now  unworthy  of  the  least  rsttention.  Father 
Jerome  asserts  that,  on  the  banks  of  the  Zaire,  the  Kin^  ofConco- 
bella,  who  styled  himself  *  Lord  of  the  Waters'  and  *  Kuler  of  the 
Elements,'  fed  his  favourites  with  the  Hesh  of  condemned  crimi- 
nals; and  that  his  majestv  sent  to  him  (Jerome)  the  carcass  of  one 
ot  lilt  fatlcst  and  best  (  ontiiiioucd,  out  of  a  gang  of  traitors,  with  a 
hope  that  a  would  be  found  tender  and  well  riavourcd.    But  even 
tbese  are  iniioceut,  when  compared  with  the  audacious  falsehoods  of 
an  ignorant  and  fanatical  Capuchin  of  the  name  of  Cavazzi,  who 
iaems  to  have  raked  together  all  that  his  predecessors  had  said  be* 
fore  faino,  and  to  have  added  to  them  the  suggestions  of  his  owil 
distempered  imagination.   '  The  Jagas/  he  saya»  *  are  exceedingly 
food  of  the  flesh  of  young  women,  especially  of  their  bed-fellows  of 
the  preceding  night    and  he  adds,  *  that  one  of  the  most  favourite 
dishes  of  the  princes  of  this  nation  is  a  foetus  cut  from  the  womb.' 
The  ladies,  too,  it  would  seem  by  his  account,  are  no  less  delicate  in 
their  taste  than  the  gentlemen;  for  a  certain  princes?  is  mentioned^ 
whO|  to  shew  her  great  fondness  for  her  gallants,  feaiited  on  them 
in  succession : — but  more  of  these  Capuchins  hereafter.    We  now 
know  that  not  only  tlie  outrn^jrous  stories  of  this  monkish  doh,  but 
all  the  other  accounts  of  cannibali*<n»  in  this  part  of  Africa,  art'  en- 
•tirely  false  ;  and  that  the  people  aie  invariably  more  m\\d  and  harm- 
less, in  proportion  ns  thev  receile  from  llie  sva  roast.    The  practice, 
mentioned  by  Dejjrandpre,  on  the  coast  ot  Conj;o,  of  cutthig  the 
bodies  of  certain  animals  in  pieces,  and  exposing  them  to  be  de- 
voured by  birds  of  prey,  mav  have  given  rise  to  the  lables  of  early 
iravellers;  but  aniong  savages  every  horde  reprc&ents  to  strangers  the 
next  to  it  as  cannibals. 

Had  Mr.  Murray  consulted  Hackluifs  invaluable  collection,  ( and 
we  are  somewhat  surprized  that  he  should  not  have  made  himself 
fomiliar  with  it,)  be  would  have  found  accounts  of  many  voyages 
along  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  to  Benin,  by  Englishmen,  previous  to 
the  patent  of  Elizabeth  in  15d8 ;  as  Windham's,  for  instance,  in  1653, 
Lok's  in  1554,  Towersou'sin  1555,  and  various  others.  Hie  patent 
granted  by  Elizabeth  was  to  certain  merchants  of  Exeter,  to  carry 
On  a  trade  to  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia  ;  and  accordingly,  in 
1591,  we  find  that  a  voyage  was  undertaken  by  Richard  Rainolds 
and  Thomas  Dassel  to  the  Gambia,  where  they  found  the  Portugueze 
In  grmt  nombtrs,  who  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  ibe  new  visitors, 
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and  formed  a  conspiracy  to  seize  their  vessel  an<{  massacre  tVi«f 
crew ;  but  it  was  discovered  and  tliwarted.  Very  iittle  is  recorded 
of  the  early  vovatjes  of  our  coiintrvmen  along  the  coast  of  Africa: 
but  it  woulil  seem  that  the  I'^ngUsh  merchants,  who  tiijst  established 
a  trade  on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  soon  felt  an  unbounded  desire 
to  explore  the  mierior  of  western  Africa  in  search  of  that  which, 
in  everv  age,  has  strongly  templed  human  cujudity — goid;  and  in 
If)  IS  a  company  was  formed  lor  theexprei»s  purpose  of  penetrating 
to  the  country  of  gold,  and  advancing  to  Tombuctoo.  Geohge 
Thompson,  a  ^rbaiy  merchant,  was  the  persoo  selected  for  the 
enterprise.  He  sailed  up  the  Gambia  in  a  vessel  of  torn, 
having  a  cargo  on  board  of  the  value  of  ^1857*  At  Kassan  he 
Jeft  his  vessel  and  proceeded  up  the  river,  but  in  his  absence  the 
Portuguese  rose  upon  the  crew,  massacred  the  whole  of  them  and 
seized  the  ship*  Thompson,  however,  was  not  intimidated  by  this 
disaster,  but  formed  his  establishment  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river, 
and  wrote  to  the  company  for  fresh  succours ;  they  sent  out  two 
expeditions ;  the  first  of  which  proved  fatal  to  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  crew,  from  the  inauspicious  season  at  which  it  arrived:  the 
latter,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Jobson,  was  more  success- 
ful; hut  on  its  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  the  first  intelli- 
gence which  reached  its  commander  was  the  death  of  Thompson. 
*  A  deep  mvstery,  says  Mr.  Murray,  *  fjangs  over  the  fate  of  this 
first  nmrt}r  in  the  cause  of  African  discovery.'  It  seems  he  had 
pushed  up  the  river  as  far  as  i'endii,  wliere,  it  is  said,  he  was  killed 
in  a  conflict  with  some  of  his  own  party. 

J  o  Rso  N  was  not  discouraged  by  this  catastrophe  of  his  predeces- 
sor. His  first  exploit  was  to  seize  a  boat  coniainnig  the  effects  of 
one  Hector  Nunex,  who  was  considered  as  the  ringleader  id  the 
seizure  of  Thompson's  ship.  On  reaching  Kassan  he  found  that  all 
the  Portuguese  inhabitants  had  fled  from  the  place.  Proceeding 
upwards,  he  arrived  at  Jerakonda  (the  Jonkakonda  of  Park)  where 
he  met  two  of  Thompson's  men.  He  next  reached  Oranto  where 
Thompson  had  establbhed  his  factory ;  here  he  was  visited  by  the 
king,  Sunima  Tumba,  a  blind  man,  who  '  made  haste  (jobson  says) 
to  drown  his  wits  in  the  aqua  vitse  we  broi^ht  him :' — but  the  grea^ 
article  of  demand  was  salt.  Sailing  upwards,  the  country  became 
more  mountainous  and  barren;  and  the  wild  animals  multiplied: 
there  was  *  a  world  of  sea-horses,  whose  paths,  as  they  came  on 
shore  to  feed,  were  beaten  with  tracks  as  large  as  London  highway/ 
He  passed  the  falls  of  iiarraconda,  after  which  the  navigation  of  the 
river  became  difticult  and  dangerous  from  rocks  and  shallows. 
Fr<im  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  nothing  could  be  jierceived  except 
'  deserts  replenished  with  terrible  wild  beasts,  whose  roarm^  w  e 
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Jieard  every  night.'  Jobson  saw  in  one  group  nsteen  great  ele- 
phants, and  frequently  *  twenty  crocodiles  one  by  another.'  At 
length  the  party  reached  the  hill  of  Tenda  (the  Koba  Tenda  of  Park.) 
Here  they  were  visited  by  Buckar  Sano,  the  great  merchant,  accom- 

Sanied  bv  hi*^  wife  and  daughter  and  a  troop  of  forty  attendants, 
luckar  drank  so  much  brandy  that  he  lay  the  whole  inght  dead 
drunk  in  the  boat.  Salt  was  here  also  the  chief  arti(  le  ol  demand, 
and  slaves  that  of  supply;  but  ^old  was  the  object  of  Jobson's  in- 
quiry; and  the  black  merchant  intiamcd  Ins  cupidity  by  as.suriuir  him 
that  he  himself  li  ici  Ijcrn  in  a  city,  the  roofs  of  winch  uere  covered 
with  gold! — ^unfcii lunately  this  African  Eldorado  was  situated  at 
the  distance  of  four  moons  to  the  southward.  Vast  niuluiu(iea 
flocked  to  Tenda,  some  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  w  hite  men,  and 
others  for  the  nike  of  trade — ^but  salt  was  still  the  cry,  and,  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it»  Jobson's  stock  was  exhausted :  however  a  few 
bottles  of  brandy  procured  from  the  king  the  entire  cesRion  of  Tenda 
and  all  the  territory  around  it.  Jobson  did  not  reside  long  in  his 
new  dominions ;  the  mendou  even  of  two  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, Tomfoakonda  (the  Tambacunda  of  Park)  and  J  aye,  the  first  of 
v  liich  be  concluded  to  be  Tombuctoo,  and  the  other  Gago,  de- 
scribed by  Ijgo  as  abounding  with  gold,  had  not  the  power  of 
retaining,  or  drawii^  him  a  step  farther.  *  Perhaps/  Mr.  Murray  ^ 
observes,  *  he  conifeived  that,  having  reached  the  vicinity  of  Tom- 
buctoo and  the  country  of  gold,  and  having  discovered  traces  of 
the  Arabs,  or  Barbary  Moors,  who,  he  was  informed,  visited  this 
district,  he  had  accomplished  the  main  purposes  of  his  mission, 
and  that  little  could  be  gained  by  asrenflsncj  tariher.*  Being  favoured 
by  the  stream  on  his  return,  he  reached  iiarracondu  in  six  days, 
l^'hereas  it  had  cost  him  tw^^lve  to  ascend.  On  his  arrival  at  Kas- 
san,  he  found  that  the  climate  had  done  its  usual  work — the  master 
and  great  part  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  had  du  d ;  and  tliere  remained 
not  above  four  in  a  condition  ior  any  labour.  He  lost  no  time  in 
sailing  down  the  river;  and  returned  safe  to  England. 

Hie  nest  Englishman  who  proceeded  up  the  Gambia  is  called,  by 
Captwn  Stibbs^  Vbbmutden,  whose  narrative  is  contained  in  a 
Memoir  inserted  at  the  end  of  Moore's  volume  of  Travels.  The 
vague  and  confused  manner  in  which  itu  drawn  up,  the  paucity  of 
names  mentioned,  the  quantity  of  gold  said  to  have  been  met  with,  hav^ 
created  a  suspicion  of  its  being  spurious;  Stibbs,  however,  ex- 
pressses  no  dcNibt  of  its  authenticity.  The  Memoir  opens  with  de» 
scribing  the  situation  of  the  principal  mine  of  gold ;  Yon  come  first, 
the  w  riter  says,  to  a  broad  roliection  of  waters  not  much  inierior  to 
Winaiidermeer  in  l^ncashire.  At  the  first  fall,  in  the  chaimel 
coming  from  E.  S.  E.  ten  pounds  of  sand  produced  forty-seven  grains 
«f  gold.   On  passing  the  upper  fail  the  sand,  when  washed^  yielded 
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gold  in  abundance;  and  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  rock  he  dit- 
covered  *  the  very  mouth  of  the  mine  itself/  Not  the  least  indica- 
tion  is  given  by  him  of  the  place  wliere  this  source  of  wealth  is  »- 
tUfttedy  either  with  regard  to  its  distance  or  relative  position  from  any 
known  spot;  bat  an  apology  is  made  for  his  *  miserable  ignorance 
of  the  mathematics.*  lie  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  but  that  of 
finding  gold,  l  or  this  pm  pose  he  was  provided  with  pick-axes, 
mercury,  and  the  zii-ga  dnina,  the  hist  of  wliicb,  failirii;  m  its 
eliect,  made  him  the  iaugbm^-Mock  of  his  companions;  but  he  de- 
fends the  potency  of  his  magic  wand  by  ascribing  its  loss  of  virtue 
to  the  length  of  the  voyage.  His  progress  was  stopped  by  a  for- 
midable fall,  after  he  had  proceeded  so  far  that  *  never  any  boat  nor 
any  chiistiau'  liad  ascended  so  high.  This  niighl  ueil  be;  as  it  ap- 
pears from  his  journal  that  he  was  out  more  than  three  months  after 
paesing  Barraconda^  whereas  Jobsoo  occupied  only  twelve  days  in 
feaching  the  utmost  fimit  of  his  expedkioa. 

All  further  attempts  oa  the  part  of  the  English  to  peoetrate  by 
this  chaDoel  hito  the  heart  of  Africa^  appear  to  have  been  laid  aside 
Ibr  that  lime.  They  were  renewed,  however,  about  the  year  1723, 
when  Captain  Bartholomew  Stibbs  was  dispatched  by  the 
Hoyal  African  Company,  with  orders  to  navigate  the  Gambia,  as  high 
as  possible,  in  search  of  gold.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  Mr. 
Glynn,  the  governor,  had  been  dead  six  months:  his  successor  was 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Willy,  to  whom  our  adventurer  applied 
for  leave  to  hire  canoes  suited  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  but  he 
was  coolly  nnswered  that  there  were  none  to  be  had.  Captain 
Stibbs  tlien  wrote  an  mdignant  letter,  which  he  hoped  *  would 
rouse  liini  from  his  lethargy  and  give  him  more  generous  notions  of 
the  expedition;'  but  tliree  days  after,  the  Company pinnace 
brought  down  his  dead  Ixjdy.  Two  months  were  lost  by  the  cap- 
tain in  procuring  five  canoes,  and  the  season  was  far  advanced  be- 
fore he  started.  He  t  )'»k  w  ith  liim  fifteen  Europeans, thirty  Africans, 
besides  several  wonieu  uud  boys,  and  an  interpreter  who,  being  a 
Christian,  considered  himself  a  white  man  '  though  as  black  as  coal  :* 
tliere  was  besides  a  balafeUf  or  African  musician, '  to  cheer  up  the 
men,  and  recreate  them  of  an  evening/  On  approaching  Barraconda 
he  learned  that  the  town  had  been  destroyed,  and  its  inhal»tants  car- 
ried off,  by  a  hostile  chieftain ;  he  was  further  told  that  fke  country 
beyond  it  was  destitute  of  all  supplies,  and  possessed  by  n  cruel  and 
treacherous  race;  and  the  negroes  in  a  body  announced  their  dfr 
termination  to  proceed  no  farther*  No  one^.they  said,  had  ever 
ascended  beyond  Barraconda ;  Barraconda  was  the  end  of  the  worM  ; 
or,  if  there  existed  any  thing  b^ond,  it  was  a  country  of  savages 
whh  whom  their  Itvee  would  be  every  moment  in  danger :  and  no^ 
tlhiDg  short  of  the  imsiitihle  power  of  •  bottle  of  brandy  could 
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prevail  on  them  to  itir  a  step  beyond '  the  world's  end/  The  people, 
bowever^  proved  to  be  very  harmlew,  and  supplied  them  plentifully 
iriUi  fowls  and  other  provisions*  Stibbs  discovered  that  he  was  now 
got  into  the  region  of  sea-horses,  crocodiles,  and  baboons :  in  fifteen 

days  he  reach^  the  flats  near  Tenda,  vt  hen  finding  it  impossible  tp 
proceed,  he  tacked  and  sailed  down  the  river  with  all  expedition. 

In  17'>2  Mk.  Harrison  set  out  on  an  expedition  up  the  Gam- 
bia, but  he  proceeded  only  to  Fatatenda,  whence,  on  finding  that 
his  sloop  could  get  no  higher,  he  dispatched  one  Leach  in  the 
boats  towards  tlie  upper  pait  of  the  river.  Having  sailed  about 
twenty-two  leagues  above  Fatatenda,  l.rrK  h  encountered  a  ledge  of 
rocks  stretching  across  the  river,  which  appeared  to  present  an  iii- 
fiuniiouutatile  barrier  to  his  further  ascent,  and  be  returned  to  the 

sloop. 

About  this  time  some  intelligence  was  gained  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  ihrough  a  channel  sufficiently  remarkable.  Job-ben-So- 
lomon, a  young  African  prince,  had  been  sent  by  his  father,  the 
King  of  liutida  iti  the  territory  of  Foota,  to  traffic  on  tlie  Gambia, 
bnt  with  strict  hijunctious  not  to  pasa  that  river,  as  the  Mandingos, 
on  the  opposite  side,  were  deadly  enemies  of  Foota ;  the  prince, 
however,  felt  an  irresbtiUe  desire  to  pass  this  forbidden  botHidary4 
He  accordingly  crossed  the  Gambia,  and  lying  down  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  itnder  a  shady  tree^  he  was  attacked  and  seised  by  a  party  of 
Mandingos,  who  carried  him  to  Joar,  and  sold  him  to  a  Captain 
Pyke,  who  was  taking  in  slaves  for  the  plantations  in  America* 
The  captain  readily  allowed  him  to  send  to  hb  father;  but  the  ahl^ 
sailed  before  the  deputation  from  the  Ul^  arrived  with  an  immense 
random  for  the  release  of  his  son.  He  was  carried  to  Maryland, 
>vhere,  it  appears,  he  was  so  ridiculed  and  insulted  by  the  white 
inhabitants  for  his  strict  observance  of  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
that  at  length  he  fled,  was  taken  up  as  a  fugitive  slave,  and  thrown 
into  prison.  Here  he  was  vii>ited  by  several  English  mcrrhants, 
and  among  ihc  rrst  bv  one  of  the  name  of  Bluet,  who  afterwards 
wrote  the  history  of  his  life.  His  story  soon  reached  England,  and 
Mr.  Oglethorpe,  of  the  African  Company,  undertook  to  have  him 
brought  over  with  the  view  of  restoring  him  to  his  native  country* 
On  his  arrival  he  was  introduced  to  the  Kirig  and  Queen,  and  was 
presented  by  the  latter  with  a  handsome  gold  watch.  He  learned 
to  fspeak  and  write  English,  and  assisted  Sir  Hans  Sloaue  in  the 
translation  of  some  Arabic  MSS.  His  memory  was  so  good,  that 
he  wrote  ont  three  copies  of  the  Koran  merely  from  le^iUection. 
He  sailed  from  England  in  Jidy,  1734.  On  hia  arrival  at  Fori 
Jamea  a  messenger  was  sent  to  his  father  to  inform  hini  of  the 
event,  for  the  return  of  whom  he  waited  with  gmt  impatience  for 
four  months,  at  the  end  of  which  he  received  Ae  iKlanoholjr  newa 
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of  his  deathi  which  happened  almost  immediately  after  learning  the 
return  of  his  son.  Deeply  afflicted  with  this  information^  Joh  set 
out  immediately  for  Bunda;  about  wliich  time  Moore,  who  has 
furnished  these  particuiarSy  quitted  the  country,  aixi  nothing  more 
was  ever  heard  of  this  youn^  African  prince.  Bunda  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Bondou  of  Park,  situated  on  the  Upper  Senegal^  immedi*. 
ately  to  the  east  of  Foota  Torra. 

Moore,  the  supcrintendant  of  the  xAfrican  Conipanv's  trading  sta- 
tions on  the  Gambin,  collecied  and  published  ?!  cfreat  deal  of  curious 
information  respectmi^  this  part  of  Africa;  buthcdif!  not  himself 
penetrate  so  far  into  the  interior  as  some  of  Ills  predecessors.  His 
account  of  the  manners  of  the  various  tribes,  of  then*  drunken  and 
brutal  chiefs,  of  slave-catchers  and  slave-dealers,  and  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  river  in  jjeneral,  is  interesting  and  valuable— but  as  the 
book  is  easily  met  \\  iiii,  it  is  unnecessarv  for  us  to  notice  it  further. 

From  this  period  halt  a  century  elapsed  without  furnishing  one 
adventurer  into  the  interior  worthy  of  mention.  But  the  establish- 
ment of  the  African  Association  in  the  year  I7B3  formed  a 
new  era  and  opened  new  prospects  in  the  career  of  African  discoveiy. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  object  of  this  society  was  to  find  out 
and  engage  persons,  quaUiied  by  enterprize  and  intelligence,  to  make 
discoveries  in  the  inland  parts  of  Africa.  It  was  composed  of  men 
eminent  for  rank  and  wealth,  and  still  more  eminent  for  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  science  and  humanity.  '  The  result  of 'their  labours,* 
as  Mr.  Murray  observes,  '  has  thrown  new  lustre  on  the  British 
name,  and  widely  extended  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge;' 
at  the  expense,  however,  it  is  to  lamented,  of  many  valuable  lives, 
for  the  loss  of  which  the  additional  information  gained  will  hardly 
be  thought  to  compensate. 

Mu.  Ledv  AiiD,  by  birth  an  Amerlt  nn,  was  the  first  geograpliical 
missionary  employed  by  the  Association.  In  mental  and  bodily 
qualiiications  he  was  singularly  endowed  for  *  enterprizes  of  great 
pith  and  moment.'  In  early  life  his  propensity  for  adventure  had 
led  him  to  pass  several  years  anionij  the  American  Indians.  In  the 
humble  capacity  of  corporal  of  marines  he  had  sailed  round  the 
world  With  Captain  Cook.  His  next  object  was  to  engage  in  a 
trading  adventure  to  Nootka  Sound,  and  from  thence  to  traverse  the 
continent  of  America  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlmitic.  Disap- 
pointed in  this  scheme,  he  determined  to  traverse  Europe  and  Asia 
as  hr  as  Kamschatka;  and  with  this  view,  crossing  to  Ostend,  he 
proceeded  by  Denmark  and  the  Soimd  to  Stockholm ;  and  walked 
from  thence,  round  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  to  Petersbuigh. 
Here  he  arrived  without  either  shoes  or  stockings,  or  the  means  of 
procuring  them,  till  he  had  obtained  from  the  Portu^^ueze  ambas- 
sador  a  supply  of  twenty  guineas  on  the  credit  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
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That  genlknian  also  procured  for  hini  pernmsiou  to  accompany  a 
detacluueiit  proccuding  witli  stores  to  Yakutz  in  Siberia,  six  ihou- 
saiid  miles  to  llie  l  astwani.  From  this  place  he  travelled  to  the  coast 
of  the  Kanischalkau  sea,  which  he  w  as  prevented  from  crossing  by 
the  ice,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Yukutz.  Here  he  was  5eizt;d 
by  suuie  Uuhsian  soldiers  in  tlie  name  of  the  Empress,  and  con- 
veyed* ou  a  sledge,  in'  the  depth  of  winter*  to  tlie  frontiers  of 
Polaady  and  turned  adrift,  with  Uie  comfortable  assurance  that  if 
be  was  again  found  in  Russia^  be  would  be  hanged.  He  reached 
Konifigsberg  utterly  destitute;  but  here  agaiu  the  credit  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  procured  him  the  sum  of  five  guineas,  which  enabled 
him  to  reach  England.  His  first  visit  was  to  his  benefactor,  who 
communicated- to  him  the  views  of  the  Association,  in  which  he  at 
ODoe  Engaged ;  and  on  being  asked,  at  what  time  he  would  be  ready 
to  set  out — '  To-morrow  morning/  be  replied  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  w  anted  no  more  to  inform  him  that 
Ledyard  was  the  man  he  sought ;  tnll  of  energy,  at  once  inquisitive 
and  adventurous,  unsubdued  by  difficulties  and  unappalled  by  dan- 
gers. Me  was  particularly  struct^  with  the  manliness  of  his  person, 
the  breadth  of  his  chest,  the  opeivness  of  his  ( omiteiiance  and  the 
inquietude  o(  his  eye  ;  lus  iigure,  bcareeiy  above  the  miiidle  size,  ex- 
pressed great  slrciiirtii  and  activity.  Such  was  the  person  to  whom 
the  arduous  task  was  assigned  of  traversing  ilie  widest  part  of  the 
continent  of  Africa  from  east  to  west  in  or  about  the  parallel  of  the 
Niger.  From  his  arrival  at  Cuau  in  August,  17^8,  he  constantly 
visited  the  slave  niuikets  in  order  to  converse  with,  and  obtain  infor- 
madon  from,  the  travelling  merdiants  of  the  caravans.  His  ac- 
count of  the  Egyptians,  published  in  the  Reports  of  the  Association, 
is  striking  and  original,  and  beairs  the  strongest  marks  of  lively  and 
acute  observation,  of  a  mind  free  from  aU  prejudice,  or  fancifbt 
theory,  and  an  understanding  deep  and  penetrating.  Had  Ledyard 
committed  to  paper  '  all  he  felt  and  all  be  saw,'  no  modem  book 
of  travels,  we.  are  well  assured,  would  contain  half  so  interesting  or 
so  instructive  a  picture  of  man  in  the  various  circumstances  under 
which  be  appears,  as  would  be  found  in  the  narrative ;  of  which  hb 
own  sufferings  and  adventures  would  not  form  the  least  attractive 
and  important  part. 

*  I  am  accustomed  to  hardships,'  said  Ledyard,  on  the  morning  of  his 
departure  to  Africa  ;  '  1  have  known  both  hun(;er  and  nakedness  to  the 
utmost  extremity  of  human  sutlering:  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  have 
food  given  aie  as  charity  to  a  madman  ;  and  i  have  at  times  been 
obliged  to  shelter  myself  under  the  miseries  of  that  character,  to  avoid 
a  heavier  calamity  .:  my  distresses  have  been  greater  than  1  ever  owned, 
or  ever  will  own,  to  any  man.  Such  evils  are  terrible  to.  bear,  but  they , 
never  yet  had  power  to  turn  me  from  my  purpose.  If  I  live,  I  will 
luthfiilly  perform^  in  its  utmost  extent,  my  engagement  to  the  Society : 
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aud  if  i  pciisb  in  the  attempt,  my  hunuur  will  still  be  safe,  iur  death 
twieels  all  bonds.' 

The  testimony  which  this  accarate  observer  of  human  nature 
btars  to  the  oniversal  benevolence  of  the  female  character  k  so 
just,  that  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 

*  I  have  always  remarked,'  says  he,  *  thfit  uoiiien  in  all  countries  are 
civil  and  obliging,  tender  aud  humane ;  that  they  are  ever  inclined  to 
be  gay  and  cheerftil,  timorous  and  modest;  and  that  they  do  not  hes}* 
tate,  like  men,  to  perform  a  generous  action.  Not  haughty,  not  arro- 
gndt,  not  superdKous,  they  are  food  of  courtesy,  and  fond  of  society ; 
more  liable,  in  general,  to  err,  than  man,  but,  in  general,  also  more 
virtuous,  and  performing  more  good  actions  than  he.  To  a  woman, 
whether  civilized  or  savage,  I  never  addressed  myself  in  the  language  ot 
decency  and  friendship,  without  receiving  a  decent  and  friendly  an- 
swer. With  man  it  has  often  been  otherwise.  In  wandering  over  the 
barren  plains  of  inhospitable  Denmark,  through  honest  Sweden,  and 
frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Finland,  unprincipled  Russia,  and 
the  wide>spread  regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar — if  hungry,  dry,  cold, 
wet  or  sick,  the  women  have  ever  been  friendlv  to  mo,  and  uniformly 
so :  and  to  add  to  this  virtue,  (so  v.-orthy  the  appellation  of  benevolence,) 
these  actions  have  been  performed  in  so  free  and  so  kind  a  manner,  that, 
if  1  was  dry,  1  drank  the  sweetest  draught,  and  if  hungry,  1  ate  the 
coarse  morsel  with  a  double  relish.' 

Such  a  man,  *  who,'  as  Mr.  Murray  observes,  *  could  ingratiate 
kimself  with  the  ferocious  Moors  of  Egypt,  could  h^my  have 
liiled  of  obtaioing  a  kind  reception  from  the  gentle  aend  hospitable 
negro,  bad  no  antoward  aecident  intervened/  Bat  fate  ordnioed 
k  otherwise.  In  consequence  of  vexation  froiki  repeated  delays 
in  the  departnra  of  the  caravan  for  Serniaati  he  was  seiaed  with  af 
Mliotts  conipkint,  for  which,  most  unadvisedly,  he  svi^allowed  ^ 
luge  dbae  of  vitriolic  acid,  and,  to  felieve  bimself  from  the  vident 
l^aiii  occAsioihed  by  it,  had  recourse  to  another  dose  of  tartar 
emetic.  The  result  of  such  medicines  in  such  a  climate  needs 
hardly  bC'ilieiitiofied—thiB  hardy  travelier  died  under  dieir  opcM- 
tton. 

Mr.  Lucas  was  the  ne^t  person  engaged  by  the  Association  to 
explore  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  had  been  sent,  when  a  bov,  to 
Cadiz  to  he  educated  as  a  merchant;  and  on  his  return  N\as  cap- 
tured by  a  bailee  rover  and  carried  to  Morocco,  where  he  remained 
three  years :  after  this  he  was  appointed  vice-consul  and  charg^ 
d'affaires  to  >I  orocco,  where  He  resided  sixteen  years.  On  his  re- 
turn, be  receive*!  tlif  a{>puintmerit  of  Oriental  intnprcter  to  the 
British  court.  1  he  knowledge  which  he  bad  arqnncd  of  the  man- 
ners aud  language  of  the  Arabs  Ihted  him  peculiarly  for  the  views  of 
the  Association ;  and  he  was  engaged  accordingly  to  proceed,  iu  the 
first  place^  from  Tripoli  lu  1  ezzan,  with  which  Tombuctoo  was 
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luKlerstood  to  have  a  regular  intercourse.    Whatever  information 
lit'  Lould  obtain  at  Fezzan  he  was  directed  to  transmit  by  the  way 
ut  Ti  ipoli,  aud  to  proceed  himself  either  down  the  Gambia,  oi  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea.    In  October,  17BH,  he  arrived  at  Tripoli,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  bashaw,  who  inquired  eagerly  after  tlie  object  of 
his  jottrney  to  Fezzan,  which,  he  observed,  no  Cbristiaii  had  ever 
attempted.   Having  satisfied  the  Uasbaw  on  this  subject^  he  pro* 
imsed  bim  aflabtance.   While  Mr.  Lucas  was  waiting  to  accom- 
pany an  army  about  to  proceed  against  some  revolted  Arabs^  tw^ 
shereefs  arrived  from  Fezxan  with  slaves  and  other  merchandize; 
and  as  tlieir  descent  from  Mahomet  secured  their  persons  from 
violence  and  their  property  from  plunder,  Mr.  Lucas  wished 
to  proceed  with  them, — to  this  the  bashaw  not  only  consented, 
but  made  him  a  present  of  a  handsome  mule ;  and  the  bey,  his  son, 
gave  him  a  tent,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  king  of 
Fezzan.    On  the  1st  February,  1789»  their  little  caravan  left  Tri- 
poli, and  proceeded  by  the  route  of  Mesurata.    On  the  fourth  day 
they  reached  the  ruins  of  Lebida,  the  Leptis  Magna  ot  the  Ro- 
mans, where  Captain  Smith  of  tlie  navy,  of  whom  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  fuilher  to  speak,  has  obtained  the  pti mission  of  the 
present  bashaw  to  dig  for  the  remnins  of  ;nill(jLJil\ ,  and  to  bring 
away  whatever  columns  of  porpiiyry,  Iragiueuts  of  sculpture,  pieces 
of  statuary,  8cc.  he  may  think  proper,  without  any  restriction. — 
The  tuiiowing  day  ihey  reached  Mesurata,  and  were  received  with 
great  kindness  by  the  govenior.    But  as  wo  camels  were  to  be  had, 
the  two  shereefs  retired,  one  to  his  native  town,  the  other  to  his 
friends  among  'the  mounUins,  to  wait  till  the  journey  should  be 
practicable ;  while  Mr.  Lucas  returned  to  Tripoli,  and  from  thence 
to  England.   He  had  however  employed  himself  sedulously  during 
bis  stay  at  Mesurata,  in  procuring,  from  the  shereef  Mohammeil, 
an  account  of  Faazan  and  of  the  countries  beyond  it  towtfrda  the 
south,  which  he  had  visited  as  a  iuctor  in  the  slave-trade ;  and  the  aO« 
curacy  of  this  account  was  confirmed  by  the  governor  of  Mesurata> 
who  bad  himself  been  at  Fezzan :  and'  at  the  same  time  ^  mere 
decisive  test  of  its  value  was  obtained  by  the  Association,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Lucas,  through  the  nanativeof  Ben  AUi,  a  native  of 
Morocco,  who  liad  made  extensive  journeys,  as  a  merchant,  in  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  the  Sahara.    The  report  therefore  of  Mr. 
Lucas,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  may  be  considered 
as  authentic; — the  only  point,  however,  which  we  shall  notice,  is  its 
agreement  with  all  the  Arab  autliorities  in  stating,  that,  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  Cassina,  the  river,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Niger,  (but  which  is  most  probabl)  a  brajich  of  it  only,)J?oa'S 
from  east  to  west,  and  with  such  rapi<iity  tliat  no  vessel  can  ascend 
i^s  stream. 
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.  The  failure  of  these  first  two  essays  was  no  otherwise  discourag- 
ing than  bv  j  ointiiig  out  the  difficulties  of  the  attempt  to  pcMietrate 
into  the  ct  ntnil  parts  of  Africa  froni  die  iiuiLli.  1  he  attention  of 
the  Association  was  therefore  lurntd  towards  the  Gambia  as  the 
point  from  which  the  course  of  the  Niger  could  niot^t  etfecUially  be 
ex|»iored.  As  a  proper  person  for  this  purpose,  Major  Hough- 
ton was  engaged  hi  having  made  biniaelf  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  mannera  of  the  Moora,  duiiog  his  residence,  as  Bri* 
dsh  consul,  in  Morocco,  and  with  those  of  tlie  cnest  negroes  while 
fort-niajor  at  Goree.  He  sailed  up  the  Gambia  to  Pisania,  the 
residence  of  the  hospitable  Dr.  Laidley,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Maudiiigo  kingdom,  at  the  capital  of  which,  Medina,  he  was  re- 
ceived ^lith  great  kindness  and  hospitality  by  the  king  of  Woolit, 
who  gave  him  directions  as  to  the  routes  by  which  it  was  possible 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior  regions.  Here  also  he  collected  infor- 
mation of  these  regions  from  the  slatees  or  slave-dealers,  travelling 
shereefs  and  marabouts,  whicli  were  forwarded  to  the  Association 
bv  Dr.  Laidley.  His  expectations  of  success  were  most  sanguine. 
Ill  his  letter  from  Medina  of  the  (ith  May,  179 1*  he  s^ys — 

*  1  have  obtained  the  best  intelligence  of  the  places  I  design  visiting, 
from  H  s^K'refl  hfTf  who  lives  at  Tom buctoo,  and  who  luckily  knew  me 
when  i  was  British  consul  to  the  Emperor  ot  Morocco  in  1/72.  I  find 
that  in  the  liver  I  am  going  lo  explore,  they  have  decked  ve;>j»els  with 
masts,  with  which  tliey  carry  on  trade  from  Tombuctoo  eastward  to  the 
centre  of  Africa.  I  mean  to  embark  in  one  of  them  from  Genni,  in 
Bambaria,  to  Tombuctoo.' 

From  Medina  Major  Houghton  advanced  to  Bambouk,  and, 
after  crossing  the  Falom^,  at  CacuUo,  arrived  at  Ferbamia.  Here 
he  was  received  by  the  king  of  Bambouk  with  extraordinary  hospi- 
tality^ who  gave  him  directions  for  bis  route  to  Tombuctoo,  fui^ 
Bisfaed  him  with  a  guide,  and  with  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  journey.  From  Simbing,  the  frontier  village  of  Ludamar,  he 
wrote  with  a  pencil  his  last  letter  to  Dr.  Laidley,  dated  I  st  Septem- 
ber, 179 1 »  expressed  in  the  followini^  words: — Major  Hough- 
_  ton's  compliments  to  Dr.  Laidley,  is  in  good  health,  on  his  way  to 
Tombuctoo,  robbed  of  all  his  goods  by  Fenda  Bucar's  son." — ^At 
Jam  he  engaged  some  Moorish  merchants,  who  were  going  to  pur- 
chase salt  in  the  desert,  to  convey  him  to  Tisheet,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  suspected  the  perfidy  of  liis  companions,  and  deter- 
mined, at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  to  return  to  Jarra,  when  he  was 
plundered  and  deserted  by  the  Moors.  He  had  been  without  suste- 
nance for  some  days  when  he  reached  Jarra,  n  watering-phice  be- 
longing to  the  Moors,  where  he  was  either  murdered  or  suffered  lo 
perish,  for  want  o<  food.  His  body  was  dragjjed  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  left  to  waste  under  a  tree  v\4iich  was  pointed  out  to  Park 
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M-hen  at  Jarra.  Dr.  Laid  ley  endeavoured  in  vain  to  recover  hui 
books  and  papers.  Thus  perithed  the  lecoud  victim  to  the  diflco* 
very  of  interior  Africa. 

But  the  fate  of  these  enterprizinj^  men  neither  discouraged  thtt 
Association  from  persevering,  nor  deterred  others  from  embatking 
in  the  Jiarne  ptjisuit.  Munro  Paiik,  a  native  of  Selkirk,  had 
just  retunied  ii  orn  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  in  the  capacity  of 
surgeon  to  a  ship :  hearing  of  the  plan  of  discoveries  pursuing  by 
the  African  Aasociation,  he  offered  his  services,  ihi  uugh  the  medium 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which  were  immediately  accepted ; — and  in 
May,  1795|  he  sailed  from  PortftHioiitb  for  the  river  Giiinbia.  The 
resalts  of  hit  travela  are  too  weU  known  to  reouire  any  repetition  in 
thb  piece;  suffice  it  to  say,  tbit  they  were  of  the  greatest  import^ 
«ic€H~tliey  established  a  number  of  geographical  positions^  along 
a  line  of  inore  than  a  thousand  nulesi  directly  east  from  the  coast; 
6xed  the  boundary  of  the  Moors  and  negroes  in  the  interior;  pointed 
out  the  sourees  of  the  three  great  rivers,  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia* 
and  the  Niger;  and  restom  to  the  latter  its  true  course  as  de« 
aoribed  by  the  ancients,  the  traveller  having  verified  it  by  direct  and 
personal  inspection.  This  splendid  discovery  tended  rather  to  il^ 
crease,  tlian  to  gratify,  the  ardent  curiosity  by  which  his  mission 
bad  been  prompted.  He  was  led,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  to 
learn  something  more  of  the  mysterious  stream  which  no  European 
eye  except  his  own  had  seen;-— to  trace  its  progres.*  into  the  un- 
known depths  of  Africa,  and  ascertain  its  termination.  For  this 
purpose  he  embarked,  for  the  second  time,  under  the  auspices  of 
government.  Whether  he  lived  to  have  his  curiosity  gratified — 
wlietiier  he  be  still  existing  in  some  yet  unexplored  region  in  the 
heart  of  Africa, — or  whether,  as  is  most  likely,  he  has  experienced 
the  fate  of  bis  unforluiiale  conipanions,  are  questions  which,  in  all 
human  probability^  will  never  be  cleared  up,  tul  the  great  problem  of 
tbe  termmation  of  the  Niger  shall  be  solved.  On  the  7tfa  November, 
1805,  he  launched  forth  on  the  stream  of  this  celebrated  river,  and 
since  that  day  no  accounts  of  him  deserving  to  be  considered  a4 
auihentic,  have  been  received  in  any  quarter.  The  story  patdied  up 
between  Isaaco  and  Amadi  Fatonma,  we  deem  to  be  wholly  udwop* 
Ihy  of  credit but  the  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  his 
departure  have  neariy  cstinguished. every  hope,  except  in  the  breast 
of  hb  son,  a  youth  of  foorteenor  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  is  said 
to  bum  with  an  ardent  desire  to  descend  the  stream  oC  the  Nigery 
and,  like  another  TelnmlMihus,  to  explore  the  unknown  regions  of 
central  Africa,  in  search  of  a  lost  father.  To  the  classical  pen  of 
Mr.  Wishaw  we  are  indebted  for  a1!  that  has  appeared  of  the  per* 
sonnl  history  of  this  interesting  and  celebrated  traveller. 
W  hile  Mr.  Park  was  exploring  the  couobie^  uiuug  the  line  of 
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the  Niger,  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Browne,  a  private  gentleman, 
urged  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  set  out  from  As^iut  in  HL»vpt,  with 
a  view  of  getting  into  Darlur,  a  country  unknown  to  Europeans, 
except  from  ♦<onie  of  its  natives  resident  in  Egypt,  wlio  seemed  to 
possess  a  less  mtolerant  spirit  towards  Christians  ihafi  Mohamme- 
dans in  general.  From  this  point  he  conceived  thiit  the  choice 
would  be  open  to  him,  either  to  j^enetrate  into  Ab}ssmia  by  Kor- 
dolan,  or  to  traverse  Africa  from  east  to  west.  For  one  of  these 
purposes  he  left  Assiut  with  the  Soudan  caravan,  on  the  28th  May, 
171)3 — passed  through  the  Greater  Oasis,  (where  the  people  sub-  * 
flist  chiefly  on  dates,)  and  Sheb^  famous  for  its  iNiti?e  alum ;  and 
arrived  at  Sweini  in  Darfftr  on  the  2Sd  My,  He  soon  discoveied^ 
however,  that  the  people  of  Parfftr  not  only  considei^  him  as  an 
infidel,  but  as  a  being  of  an  inferior  species,  whose  colour  was  the 
effect  of  disease,  or  the  mark  of  divine  displeasure.  His  Egyptian 
a^ent,  whom  he  had  brought  from  Cairo,  not  content  with  robbing 
him,  infused  suspicions  into  the  mind  of  the  sultan,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  con6ned  to  th^  town  of  Cobb6.  Tlie  only  person  from  whom 
he  received  any  kindness  was  the  nieiek  of  the  Jelabs,  or  ofiicer 
presiding  over  foreign  merchants.  By  this  man  he  was  dissuaded 
from  attempting  to  proceed  to  Bergoo,  on  the  west,  on  account  of 
the  jealousy  between  that  power  and  Darfftr ;  or  to  Sennaar  through 
Kondofan^  on  the  east,  because  of  some  insurrection  there  :  and  ad- 
vised him  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  Egypt. 
The  sultan's  permission,  however,  could  not  be  procured  for  this^ 
purpose,  till  Mr.  Browne  contrived  to  alarm  the  merchants  of  tho 
caravan,  by  hinting  at  the  danger  of  their  appearing  in  Egypt  with- 
out him;  when,  after  being  deprived  of  all  his  remainins?  property 
by  the  sultan,  he  was  permitted  to  depart,  and  reached  iVssmC  in  the 
summer  of  179^,  after  an  absence  ot  nearly  three  years. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Browne  remain^l  iu  England,  enjoying 
that  reputation  which  .his  intelligence  and  enterprize  bad  so  well 
earned ;  when  the  spirit  of  adventure  broke  forth  afresh,  and  drew 
him  from  a  state  of  peaceful  inactivity.  The  central  regions  of 
Atia,  io  little  known  to  us,  were  sheeted  as  the  theatre  on  which 
his  powers  of  researdi  were  to  be  ezerted.  Humboldt's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  excited  in  his  breast  an  uncon- 
ouerahle  desire  to  explore  the  Himalaya  and  the  Hindoo  Coosh ; 
but  it  was  ordained  otherwise-^r  in  his  way  thither,  he  fell,  in 
Persia,  by  ihe  hand  of  an  assassin,  who  (it  is  supposed)  was  tempted 
to  take  away  his  life  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable  property  which  bs 
somewhat  too  incautiously  carried  about  him. 

*  The  next  adventurer  employed  by  the  African  Association  was  • 
Frtiieric  Horneman,  the  son  of  a  German  clergyman,  andedu-. 
eated  at  Gottingeu.   At  his  own  request  he  was  recommended  by 
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]>r,  Blumenbacby  who^ia  bis  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  observesj^ 
that' to  an  excellent  comrtitutioii  Mr.  Horoeman  united  grea(  lite- 
rary acquirements^  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  mechanics^ 
both  theoretical  and  practical ;  that  he  was  patient  of  fatigue;  in 
his  forin  stout  and  athletic;  in  his  habits  temperate  and  abstemious;  , 
in  his  disposition  cheerful  and  full  of  vivacity ;  and  acquainted  with 
aickuess  only  by  name.  On  the  strength  of  these  recommendations^ 
he  was  at  unce  engaged;  and  passing  through  Paris  and  Marseilles^ 
reached  Cairo  in  September,  1 797y  where  lie  was  detained ;  first  by 
the  plague,  and  then  by  the  landing  of  the  French  at  Alexandria, 
on  the  report  of  which  he  was  seized  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  Euro- 
peans, confined  in  the  castle.  As  so  few  liberal  acts  are  recorded 
of  Buonaparte,  it  is  but  fair  to  mention  that  he  no  sooner  learned, 
on  his  arrival  in  Cairo,  the  situation  and  desimation  of  Horncman,  . 
than  he  sent  for  him,  supplied  him  with  passports,  and  made  hun 
liberal  offers  of  money  or  whatever  else  might  tend  to  facilitate 
his  proQ^ress.   On  the  5th  September,  Horneman  set  out  for 

Fezzan  with  the  caravan;  and  uu  llie  ijlli  arrived  at  Umniesogeir, 
a  small  village  situated  on  a  rock :  two  days  more  brought  him  to 
the  oasis  of  Siwah,  famous  for  its  dates,  and  still  more  famous  for 
the  ruins  of  Ummeheda,  which  are  supposed  to  he  the  remains  of 
die  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  theobiect  of  unbounded 
veneration  to  the  ancient  world.  Passing  through  Schiaca,  Augita, 
Black  Harqtchy  (the  Mmz  Ater  of  the  aucients,)  and  the  vast 
|>lain  of  White  Hanitch,  the  caravan  arrived  at  Temissay  the  fron- 
^  tier  town  of  Fezzan;  and,  on  the  seventy-fourth  day  of  their  depar* 
ture  from  Cairo,  reached  Mourzouk,  the  capital.  Duiing  his  stay 
at  this  place,  Horneman  collected  much  valuable  and  interesting 
information; — that  which  related  to  ilie  Niger  agrees  with  all  the 
Arab  authorities,  which  identify  it  with  the  Egyptian  Nile.  From 
Mourzouk,  Horneman  proceeded  to  Tripoli,  whence  he  returned 
to  Fezzan  in  January,  1800.  In  the  April  of  that  year,  he  writes 
that  he  is  on  the  point  of  setting  out  with  the  caravan  for  Bornnii, 
in  company  with  two  great  shereefs,  whose  protection  bt^  con- 
ceives will  aflford  him  full  security.  I  lorn  that  time  no  accounts 
have  been  received  of  him,  except  ihat  Mr.  M*Donogh,  the  consul 
at  Tripoli,  was  told  by  a  Mourisli  merchant,  that  Jussuph,  the 
name  by  which  Horneman  went,  was  well  at  Cassina  about  the 
month  of  June,  1803.  Tlie  Association  observe  in  their  Reports 
of  1808  and  1809,  that  some  uncertain  rumours  tenlled  to  en- 
courage a  hope  that  he  might  still  he  safe; — but  the  Japse  of 
seventeen  yeara  must  have  extinguished  the  last  laint  gleam.  A 
comnuiaicatioa  indeed  has  reciently  been  received  from  Captain 
Smith,  employed  in  surveying  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  which 
leaves  little  doubt  that  this  ingenious  and  enterprizing  traveller  died 
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soon  after  Us  departure  from  Fenan.  Tlie  circimuteiioes  which 
ltd  to  this  communication  are  exceedingly  curious. — In  a  confe- 
rence between  Captain  Snith  and  the  bf^fiw  of  Tripoli,  at  which 
the  Mamlnke  Rek,  bey  of  FeaaDt  ^appened  to  be  present,  tha 
latter^  on  being  interrogated  respecting  an  expedition  into  the  in* 
t^rior,  in  which  lie  had  recently  been  engaged,  gave  the  following 
acconnt.  Proceediiij^  to  the  southward  from  Mourzonk  at  the  head 
of  Ills  army,  and  passing  Bonmou,  be  entered  (he  said)  a  country 
habited  by  a  fine  race  oi  negroes,  on  w  hom  he  made  war,  and  whom, 
after  nuniorous  encounters,  he  defeated  and  drove  Into  a  large  river, 
in  which  tlte  greater  part  of  them  peiished.  This  river  lie  called 
die  Nile,  and  described  it  as  running  to  the  eastward.  It  was  wide, 
but  full  of  shallows ;  and  long  and  narrow  boats,  carrying  from  five 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  tons,  were  passing  and  repassing.  On  his  return, 
he  fell  in  witH  a  ruined  city,  heaped  widi  the  reinaiiia  of  lai^  edif 
fices,  and  6Ued  witli  audi  nuniberft  of  stetuea  aa  to  have  all  t^e  ^ 
pearance  of  aja  iohabked  place.^Tbia  description  so  fired  Ibe 
cmi^ty  of  Capttto  Sniith,  that  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  visit 
the  apot,  and  the  bashaw,  who  was  dieii  about  to  make  war  upon 
bia  son,  the  bey  of  Bengazi,  obligin^y  ordered  a  patty  of  Janis- 
saries to  escort  hiaa.  to  Raz  Sem,  or  .Gnina,  wbich  $e  apprehended 
to  be  the  place  meant  by  the  bey  of  Fezzau. 

On  the  28th  i'ebruary  last  Captain  Sniith  left  Tripoli,  and  <m 
the  3d  March  reached.  Benuleat.  Here  be  learned  that  at  Ghina 
he  would  find  plenty  of  figures  of  men,  women,  and  children,  inter<» 
mixed  with  those  of  camels,  horses,  tij^ers,  ostriches,  and  dogs,  all 
in  stone,  to  which  they  had  been  changed  by  Divine  Providence 
as  a  pimishment  for  their  sins.  Alter  passing  a  drearv',  moun- 
tainous country,  they  arrived  on  the  8th  at  Zemzem,  about  three 
or  four  mi\&  from  Ghlrza.  On  reaching  the  spot,  the  mortifica- 
tion of  our  traveller  will  readily  be  conceived,  at  finding  nothing  but 
a  few  ill-constnicted  houses  on  the  break  of  a  rocky  hill,  and,  at  a 
iitlie  distance,  a  number  of  tombs  constructed  in  bad  taste,  with 
ill-pioportioned  columns,  and  cluiusy  capitals,  tlie  frize  and  enta- 
blature of  which  were  loaded  with  absurfi  representations  of  vvar< 
riora,  husbandmen,  camels,  horses,  and  ot|ier  fffim^ui  low  relief, 
formings  be  says,  the  veiy-worsli  attempto  at  acnlfture  that  he  evei^ 
beheld.  Caplain  Smith  thinks  that,  as  tbia  coUep^on  of  tomba  Jiaa 
near  the  Feazan  road^  tKaveUen  from  the  nterior  nHg|lit  occasional!); 
turn  aside  il  exannoe  Ibem ;  that, theae.  people,  bavmg  nem  seqn 
any  other  sculpture,  probably  described  theqi  in  glowuig  coloufis  to 
the  inhsd>ttants  of  Tripoli,  and  that  their  accounts,  aid^,  pedbapsy 
by  the  story  of  Nardoun,  bate  gradually  swelled  into  the  tal^.of  a 
Petrified  City, — which  hsa  acquired  such  celebrity  in  Africa  as  to 
obtain  ntttwcrsal  belief.  It  bai  even  bean  dMmed  a  species  of 
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pilgrimd«;e  to  resort  to  the  spot,  and  invoke  a  blessing  on  the 
petrified  Moslems.    With  pioiis  ejaculations  of  thiv  kind,  eithefc* 

written  or  <?ciilptured,  the  pedestals,  it  seems,  nre  actnallv  covered. 
It  was  on  til  is  journey  that,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  the  bey 
of  Fezzan  told  Ca|)tain  Smith  that,  about  seventeen  years  ago, 
ftn  Ent^lighman  accompanied  him  on  an  expedition  to  the  south'^ 
ward  of  Fezzan,  died  on  the  road  in  consequence  of  a  fever,  and 
was  buried  near  Aucalas.  The  time  and  plaee  exactly  corre- 
spond witli  what  has  been  surmized  of  the  fate  of  the  uniortunate 
Homeman. 

On  the  very  first  landing  of  the  Portugueze  on  tlie  -western  coast 
af  AlKca,  tlic^iindmtKNMl'lliat,  falf  to  (lie  eastward  of  Tombuctoo, 
Ivas  a  people  wlio  were  tieitber  M<kir8iior  pagans,  but  wliMe  re* 
ligious  teremonles  reMnibled  their  &mk\  mec  whkb  thereis  MUreelf 
ii  trvfcUer  into     ioterior  wbo  has  liet  heard  some  ijague  aocounts 
of  them.   Homeman  meotions  a  tribH  of  tbe  Tiiarkk  situaled  on 
tbe  Niger,  and  named  Zi^aMia :  the  colour  of  these  people  was  not 
black,  neither  had  they  the  negro  features;  and  they  were  described 
to  bhn  as  being  Nazari  or  Christians.    Park  nho  heard  of  a  Chris- 
tian  nation  on  the  borders  of  the  Niger,  and  Jackson  speaks  of  a 
race  of  Christians  who  are  reported  to  dwell  on  the  shores  of  a  sea 
(or  lake)  fifteen  days  journey  to  the  eastward  of  Tonibnctoo.  Cap- 
tain Smith  had  frequent  conversations  with  diff(  rtia  persons  OQ 
this  subject,  from  \vhich  he  collected  that  cei  taiii  tubes  '  of  muscu- 
lar negroes'  near  Wano^ara  answer  to  the  description.    A  French 
captain,  who  had  ressidt  d  twenty-five  years  at  Tripoli,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  bashaWj  related  to  him,  il»at  on  carryings  some  of  these 
negroes  from  Tripoli  to  Algiers,  an  evening  bell  \vai>  heard  from  an 
European  ship,  on  which  those  on  deck  manifested  the  utmost  de- 
light; and,  calling  up  iheir  companions,  embraced  them  with  great 
fervor,  pointing  to  tbe  iremel  and  repeating  tbe  word  campaan.  On 
inquiriDg  the  meaiting  -of  tins,  be  was  told  tbaCy  m  tbeir  native  town, 
tbere  was  a  large  buiHRiigy  having  a  bell,  wbieb  every  motning  and 
evenit^  summoned  them  to  prayer ;  tbat  ia  tbb  eAoe  tbere  wab 
fteitber  idol*  mat^  nor  dbraiiy  and  thai}  the  priest  alone  officiated. 
Captain  Sntilh  also  learned  tbat  tbe  late  bey  of  Beogan^  wbo  in  bis 
bbybood  was  brongfat  as  a  slave  to  Tripoli^  vecollecled  aome  cere* 
atony  similar  to  that  of  tbe  celel»ration  of  maas^  and  ^e  use  oC 
consecrated  wine.   These  are  but  vague  noticed;  but  the  cireumi- 
stance  of  tbe  bell  and  the  wine^  eombbied  witb  the  absence  of  the 
^ilmost  universai  rite  of  circumcision,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  Mobanamedan  doctiines  have  not  reached  the  central  regions  of 
Africa. 

After  all  hope  of  Horneman  had  nearly  been  abandoned  by  the 
ikssociatiou,  two gentiemeu offered  themseiveB^  tbe ouei Mk.  Fitz- 
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GERALD)  to  pioceed  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  the 
other*,  Mr.  Nicholls,  logo  vvhithersoevei  the  committee  tliouglit 
fit  to  eeud  hini.    The  proposal  of  the  first  was  rejected ;  we  do  uot 
exactly  see  why,  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  interior  of  South  Africa  is 
sn  object  of  as  great,  and  perhaps  greater,  interest  than  the  interior, 
of  North  Africa;  being  a  much  better  country,  and  inhabited  by  a 
superior  race  of  people.   Had  Dr«  Cowan  and  Lieiitenakt 
Donovan,  who  were  sent  by  Lord  Caledon  to  explore  it,  fortu- 
nately kept  from  the  verge  of  the  Portugueze  settlements,  inhere  the 
skve-deaiers  reside,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  might  not  have 
penetrate  to  Egypt  or  Abyssinia*   Indeed  there  appear  to  be 
various  places  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  which  the  in* 
lerior  might  be  explored  with  a  more  reasonable  chance  of  success 
than  from  the  opposite  side ;  and  we  are  rather  disposed  to  think, 
with  Lord  Valentia,  that  Berbera,  situated  behveen  Gardafui  and 
the  Str?iit  of  Babelmandel,  and  to  whose  great  amiual  fair  caravans 
resort  trom  the  interior^  ofiers  a  point  to  set  out  trom  with  the  fair- 
est prospect  of  visiting  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  main  branch  of  the 
Nile,  whose  boiirre  has  been  so  long  concealed  in  die  solitudes  of 
Africa. — A  stiii  nearer  way  lo  the  res^ions  both  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Niger,  which  are  commoidy  confuuiKit  d  by  the  Arabs,  would  be 
that  of  the  Kiogrande  or  Quliman^,  near  Melmda,  whose  source  is 
probably  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  mountains  which  give 
rise  to  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.   We  require  better  proofs  of  the  ferocity 
of  the  interposing  Gallas  than  Ae  mere  asserttoiis  of  the  Abyssi- 
nians,who  are  perpetually  at  war  with  them,  and  who«  like  all  bai^^ 
barous  stales,  represent  their  next  neighbomri  as  the  most  savage  of 
cannibals.   Father  Lobo  threw  himself  among  them^  and  it  doef 
not  appear  that  they  manifested  any  disposition  to  use  the  mis- 
sionary as  their  traducers,  the  Abyasinians^  treat  their  own  cattle. 

M  R .  N 1  c  H  o  LLS,  the  other  volunteer,  was  sent  to  Calabar,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Benin,  which  is  certainly  the  nearest  point  on  this  side  of 
Africa,  to  the  regions  of  the  Niger;  and  must,  indeed,  be  very  near 
to  that  river,  if  it  should  be  found  to  flow  in  a  southerly  direction. 
It  was  then  believed,  and  has  since  been  amply  confirmed,  that  the 
Houssa  merchants  have  frequent  communications  with  Benin,  and 
that  no  mountains  impede  the  journey,  which,  however,  is  sometimes 
retarded  by  rivers  and  swamps.  Mr.  Nicholls  arrived  at  Calabar 
in  January,  1806  :  there  he  learnt  that  most  of  the  slaves  came  froin 
the  west;  and  that  the  river  of  Calabar  was  not  navigable  to 
any  great  extent,  being  interrupted  by  a  fall  or  cataract,  which 
Duglii  be  lieaid  for  several  miles,  and  beyond  which  the  land  rose 
very  rapidly.  The  same  direction  is  given  to  the  united  streams  of 
Rio  del  Rey,  Calabar,  Formosa,  and  several  others,  in  the  *  Africaa 
PiloV  on  information  collected  from  the  old  English,  Dutch,  aoS 
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'Portugu'eze  slave-dealers;' and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in- 
stead of  being  a  continuation  of  the  Niger,  according  to  M. 
Reichard's  hypothesis,  all  these  streams,  wliirh  form  the  delta  of 
l^iafm,  have  their  source  in  the  Kong  mountains,  from  the  opposite 
side  of  which  ihv  Nijrfr,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Senegal  take  their 
rise.  Mr.  Nicholls  did  not  live  to  make  any  discoveries  in  thb 
quarter;  he  was  seized  with  the  fever  of  the  country^  and  fella 
vietim  to  it. 

The  next  adventurer  in  African  discovery  (but  not,  as  Mr.  Mur- 
ray supposes,  employed  by  the  Association)  was  a  German  of  the 
name  of  Roentgen.  Neither  was  it  this  gentleman,  to  whom 
the  cointiiittee  of  the  Assoeiatloii  alluded  in  their  rejK>rt  of  May, 
18(16,  but  Mr.  Biircbardt,  whose  name  was  then  withheld  from  pru- 
dential motives.  Mr.  Roentgen  was  recommended  by  Professor 
Blumenbach  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  as  a  young  man  of  considerable 
talents,  great  leal,  and  a  good  constitution.  Though  then  only  in 
fab  twenty-first  year,  be  had  performed  many  long  and  fatigumg 
journeys  on  foot,  and  particularly  an  arduous  one  across  the  Alps : 
but  whether  it  was  that  he  did  not  meet  with  the  countenance  and 
support  which  an  ardent  zeal  had  led  him  to  expect,  or  that  the 
proffered  assistance  was  too  tardy  for  his  sanguine  expectations,  he 
was  induced  to  resort  to  a  private  subscription,  by  which  he  raised 
the  sum  of  j£Q,oO;  and  this  he  deemed  sutiicient  tor  his  tirst  essay, 
instead,  however,  of  setting  out  for  Bai  bary,  after  properlv  quali- 
•  fying  himseit  to  pass  for  a  Mohammedan,  and  undergoing  those 
strange  preparations  which  we  described  in  a  former  Nuuibt  i ,  such 
as  eating  flies  and  spiders — living  on  bread  and  water — leaving  his 
bed  to  sleep  under  hedges  in  frost  and  snow,  &c.  to  the  surprize 
of  all  his  friends,  he  set  out  suddenly  with  Mrs.  Bailuu  st,  on  her 
journey  to  the  continent  in  quest  of  intelligence  concerning  the  tit  aih 
of  her  husband,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  disappeared  in  a  very 
strange  and  unaccountable  manner  in  some  part  of  Prussia. 

On  his  return,  however,  he  proceeded,  in  181 1,  to  Mogadore, . 
intending  to  make  his  way  through  Terudant  to  Akka,  on  the 
confines  of  the  Desmrt,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  caravan  of  Tom* 
buctoo  traders;  and,  by  joining  himself  iolbeir  company,  in  the 
character  of  a  merchant  and  a  doctor,  he  expected,  without  much 
difficulty,  to  reach  Tombuctoo.  In  the  course  of  his  Arabic 
studies  at  MogadOre  be  became  acquainted  with,  and  eventually 
took  into  his  service,  a  renegade,  who  described  himself  as  a  native 
of  Yorkshire,  but  born  of  German  parents,  and  who,  having 
been  at  Mecca,  assumed  the  title  of  *  El  Haje,'  %vhich  may  too  ' 
frequently  be  considered  as  svnonymovis  with  *  vagabond.'  Hnje 
professed  his  readiness  to  accompany  ]|oeiitj»en,  and  became  the 
confidant  of  his  whole  plan.   The  imprudence  of  reposing  confi- 
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dcnce  in  a  person  almost  entirely  unknown  at  Mogadore,  wa» 
strongly  urged,  but  in  vain,  by  the  English  2cntleuien  resident 
there ;  and  equally  vain  was  every  attempt  to  induce  him  to  delay 
his  departure  till  he  had  acquired  a  suflScient  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  language.  Meanwhile,  his  residence  in  the  town  wiLhuut 
any  apparent  occupation  iiaci  attracted  the  notice  of  the  govcr- 
nor,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  take  the  tirst  opportunity  of 
commenciDg  his  journey :  this  was  speedily  afforded  him  by  join- 
ing in  til  •iGurrian  of  picasiire  into  the  country,  made  by  tlie  few 
£iirop«aii  at  Mogailore.  No  ont  knew     Ins  tntentioii 

but  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  we  indebted  for  dioae  particnlan^ 
Aocoidingly,  in  the  evenings  whca  the  rest  were  ahout  to  letnm  to 
Afogadore,  thcfjr  learned,  with  sttrprize,  that  their  compninoii  was 
dtttermined  to  proceed,  though  unprovided  either  with  tent  or  bed* 
ding.  The  gentleman  above^^mentioned  rode  with  him  till  eleven 
nt  n^t|  when  thej  reached  the  banks  of  the  Tensift^  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  lenegade,  and  two  moica  with  the  baggage,  con- 
sifting  of  two  or  diree  kmks  and  rugs,  a  few  articles  of  merchandise, 
n  case  of  medicine,  some  books,  among  which  were  a  Koran  and  an 
Arabic  dictionary,  and  a  set  nf  mathematical  and  astronomical  in- 
struments. RoentL'tn  had  ijbout  7^K)  dollars  in  gold  and  silver 
coins,  part  of  which  he  carried  hiuiseit,  and  the  ren^ade  the  re- 
mainder, sewed  up  in  their  girdles.  At  two  oVlotk  the  gentleman 
took  his  iinal  leave  of  the  iiaveller,  who,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  was  murdered  the  same  night.  V  arious  reports  were  in 
circulation  at  Mogadore  respecting  this  murder,  but  the  general 
suspicion  fell  on  the  renegade,  who  was  never  altcrvvai  been  there. 
Ko  appeal  was  made  to  the  emperor  to  pursue  the  assassin,  as  Mr. 
BoenlgeD  had  never  ckimed  the  oficaal  protection  of  any  consul 
<Nr  public  agent ;  bnt  an  Arab  was  taken  into  coMody  tt  Morocco 
in  consequence  of  ofiSering  for  sale  some  articles  au^pectod  to  have 
belonged  to  Roentgen ;  of  these,  a  watch  and  a  towel  were  nftep- 
waids  identified  at  Mogadore:  the  Arab  wna  tortoredy  but  made 
BO  coafeasion. 

The  melancholy  fiate  of  Roentgen  was  deeply  laoieQled  fay 

ail  his  acquaintance  at  Mogadore.  He  was  a  young  ma%  our  in. 
fbrmnnt  says,  of  a  most  disiolmstrd  and  amiable  chaiat^er.  In 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  he  was  indefatigable.   Il  is  impoasible 

for  those  wlio  were  not  witnesses  of  his  zeal,  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  pains  which  he  bestowed  on  the  acquireiTient  of  what- 
ever he  considered  essciiiial  to  the  success  of  his  cnterprize.  lie 
had  accustomed  himself  to  every  variety  of  bodily  fatigue,  privation, 
and  hardship;  and  he  had  siicceeded  to  that  degree  in  preparing 
himself  to  live  on  any  species  of  food,  to  which  he  might  be  re- 
iduced^  that  there  was  scarcely  any  v^etabie  substance,  however 
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nauseous  and  loatlisome,  which  he  could  not  eat  with  apparnu  in- 
difference. BotHin  ami  entomology  were  among  his  favourite  pur- 
suits in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mo^udure,  in  both  of  which  he  had 
made  considerable  collections.  In  one  excursion  he  had  wandered 
from  his  company  in  search  of  his  favomitc  objects,  and  when 
evening  made  it  necessary  to  return,  w  as  no  w  liere  to  be  found ; 
every  place  was  examined,  his  name  w;is  repcattdly  called,  bul  all 
tu  no  purpose.  At  last,  however,  he  was  discovered  stretched  at 
full  lengdi,  and  motionless,  on  the  ground,  in  ft  thick  underwood. 
His  eyes  were  closed,  his  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  his  oxtremiftia 
cold)  md  from  his  month  wu  eimtted  a  thick  foam.  All  endea- 
voun.hanng  failed  to  restore  aniraation>  he  was  kid  acron  a  horse 
and  taken  towards  the  city:  here  he  was  pat  to  bed,  still  in  a  state 
of  insensibility ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  night  happily  recovered 
his  fiiculties.  He  could  ^ve  no  account  of  what  had  happened  to 
him,  and  was  quite  aston&ied  when  told  of  the  state  in  which  lie 
had  been  found  and  conveyed  hove :  it  was  ascribed,  however,  to 
his  having  eaten  of  some  pnant  or  insect  of  an  intoxiealmg  or  f»oi- 
senous  quality,  as  nodiing  escaped  his  taste  that  appeared  new  to 
him. 

Among  the  many  valuable  qualities  of  this  unfortunate  young 
man,  that  of  prudence  cannot  certainly  he  included.  Kvery  diffi- 
culty immediately  vanished  before  the  iiirtiit  nee  of  that  enthusiasm 
with  which  his  ruling  passion  for  African  discoyery  seemed  always 
to  inspire  him.  In  all  intercourse  with  the  iSloors  and  Arabs  the 
utmost  prudence  and  circumspectujn  are  l  ecpiired ;  btit  these 
Roentgen  uniformly  despised.*  Utterly  regardless  ol  danger  him- 
self, he  imputed  the  cautionary  advice  of  his  friends  to  con5?titu- 
tional  timidity,  or  to  the  reserved  and  calculating  spirit  mduced  by 
comntei  cial  habits,  aud  ill  suited  to  a  career  like  his.  Fired  with 
the  glory  which  he  was  about  to  acquire  by  the  success  of  his  enter- 
pfiae,  and  strongly  tinctnred  wuhfaiaHBm^  he  seemed  at  aome  mo» 
nients  to  leave  all  hamds^enttrely  out  of  his  calculations  $  aud  was 
frequently  heard  to  declare  his  entire  conviction,  that  he  was  the 
person  destined  by  Providence  to  complete  the  discovery  of  northern 
AMca. 

Of  Mb.  Lboh's  journey  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  as  well  as  the  in^ 
voluntary  travek  of  Adams  and  Rilet  in  the  Sahara,  we  have 
already  given  such  ample  details,  as  to  render  a  recurrenoe  to  them 

— — Mi— — W— wiM»ii*iM  lit  I  ■  M.fcaWTirrT-1  1  r  ii^— — -I.-".  "I  i   i  i-        .—.—11-         Twij  iWiMwa  ■    m-      -         ■  ■ 

^  *  An  instance  of  the  iinprudeoce  and  e;(tnivagai)cei»,  iiUo  which  his  enthusiasm  occa- 
tionelly  betrayed  him,  ahrwed  itself  on  a  tisit  which  he  made  to  Morocco.  Arriving 
within  sight  ot  that  city,  ami  of  tho  lofty  range  of  Atlas  beyond  it,  he  Broke  out  Into 
Wch  rapturous  and  ej:trBvair:tnf  cxpr<=«i<5*fon?  of  joy,  both  in  words  and  gestures,  tlmt  the 
Moors  about  him  concluded  iiim  to  be  mad.  A  circuimtance  to  vrhich  he  prubabtj 
owed  W«  life.  It  theMoom  hold  nadnen  u  well  n  fools  iu  a  Kind  of  tupentition* 
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unnecettan'.  Mr.  B  u  r c  n  a  r  dt,  a  Swiss,  who  has  spent  so  many 
years  in  northern  Africa  and  Arabi;!,  as  to  be  enabled,  by  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  manners  and  language  of  the  natives,  to  pass, 
at  will,  for  a  Turk,  an  Arab,  or  a  Moor,  is  still  on  his  travels,  and 
probably  at  this  moment  either  a  resident  of  Tombucloo,  or  sonn2 
oUitr  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  f  lis  papers,  ue  understand, 
^re  arranging  for  publication ;  and,  from  his  character  and  experi- 
enee,  may  be  expected  to  contain  oiore  detailed  and  accurate  in* 
formation  of  the  various  people  and  nations  visited  by  bim,  than 
has  yet  been  OMnmunicated,  from  any  (jtiarter,  to  the  Eluropean 
worid.  Should  he  even  be  disappointed  m  his  object  of  reachmg 
Tombuctooy  we  ahiil  at  least  have  from  him  a  detailed  account  <^ 
his  journey  from  Upp«r  Egypt,  through  Nubiaj  to  the  confines  of 
Dongol%  a  great  part  of  which  is  new  ground. 

Attotlier  traveller  in  this  part  of  Africa  deserves  to  be  mentioned — 
Captain  Light,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  whose  journal,  we  un- 
derstand, has  been  given  to  Mr.  VValpole,  who  is  preparing  for 
publication  some  tracts  on  the  East.  It  contains  a  very  brief,  but 
striking  description  of  the  temples — the  state  of  the  country,  poli- 
tical and  natural — the  trade  and  the  employments  of  thf  inliahiianti 
— ^their  language,  dress,  and  arms — with  a  list  of  the  villages  be- 
tween PhiUc  and  Wadee-el-fee,  the  last  cataract,  three  days'  jour- 
ney above  I  brim,  the  highest  point  reached  by  Mr.  Legh.  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  of  Captain  Light's  observations  relate  to 
the  numerous  remains  of  CiiriJsiiainiy,  altars,  bas  reliefs  of  the  Vir- 
gin, &c.  aiiioiig  llie  niO!>t  ancient  pajjan  temples  wliich  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  eaily  Chi  isiiaiis  tor  ilic  purposes  of  public 
worship.  In  several  places  were  also  paintings  of  scriptural  sub- 
jects of  the  Greek  church.  He  found  the  square  masonry  forming 
tbe  mouths  of  the  mummy  pits  at  Deer  or.  Iddeer,  loaded  with  Greek 
inscripUons  and  crosses,  proving  that  Christiafis  had  been  buried 
the«e;  but  the  jealonsy  of  the  native8>  who  wili  never  be  con- 
vinced that  canons  travellers  are  not  seeking  for  treasure,  prevented 
hian  from  gratifying  a  wish  to  procure  some  of  the  mummies,  iit 
the  hope  that  a  connexion  might  be  traced  between  the  Greek,  the 
Coptic,  and  the  Hieroglyphic,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
tbe  two  iatter  were  dropped  at  once.  He  also  learned  that  temples, 
with  pictures  like  those  wbicli  he  had  seen  at  Dakkee  and  other 
.places,  were  found  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  as  liur  as  Dongola, 
and  he  seems  to  have  little  doubt,  that  the  progress  of  Christianity 
in  tiie  early  period  of  its  establidiment,  might  thus  be  traced  aloiig 
that  river  into  Abvssinia. 

We  have  tinally  the  niel;mcho]y  task  to  notice  the  fatal  issue  of 
two  recent  expeditions,  uuderi  iken  by  the  government,  to  explore, 
in  every  possible  way,  the  course  and  terminatioa  of  the  Niger, 
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— the  first,  under  the  conduct  of  Captain  Tuck  ey,  of  the  navy, 
proceedtd  up  ilie  Congo  or  Zaire  in  souLheru  Africa;  the  oiiiei, 
under  tlie  direction  of  Major  Feddie,  of  the  array,  ascended  the 
river  Nnuez,  in  north  Africa,  with  the  view  of  getting  to  the  navi- 

fable  part. of  the  Niger  by  a  shorter  track  than  that  pursued  by. 
*ark,  aiid  of  proceeding  down  the  stream  of  that  mysterious  river 
wherever  it  might  conduct  him.  Captain  Tuckey  .was  a  brave  and 
intelligent  officer,  of  a  zealous  and  ardent  miud,  well  stored  with  re- 
sources, and  not  easily  subdued  by  difficulties.  His  attention  had 
been  particularly  directed  towardsi  nauMcal  discovery  and  maritimo 
geography,  on  which  subject  he  drew  up  a  treatise  in  four  volumes, 
during  a  long  and  painful  capti^ty  in  France.  His  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Hawkey,  was  a  fellow  prisoner,  who  during  his  confinement  had  not 
neglected  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  and  had  acquired  consider'* 
able  skill  in  drawmg.  The  master,  Mr.  Fitzroaurice,  was  an  ex- 
cellent  surveyor.  Three  gentlemen  of  science,  Mr.  Professor 
Smith,  of  Christiana  in  Norway,  botanist  and  £!;pologist;  Mr.Cranch, 
geologist  and  collector  of  subjects  of  natural  history;  and  Mr. 
Tudor,  comparative  anatomist,  besides  Mr.  Lockhart,  a  gardener 
from  His  Majesty's  Botanicnl  Garden  at  Kew,  accompanied  the 
expedition;  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  the  surveyor  and 
the  gardener,  fell  a  sacritice,  not  so  much  to  the  climate,  as  to 
the  example  set  by  their  commander  of  an  over  anxious  zeal  to 
accomplish  the  great  object  of  their  mission,  Tniding  the  river 
above  the  cataracts  to  be  hemmed  in  between  a  range  of  precipi> 
tons  ijiountains  which  forbade  all  approach  to  its  banks,  and,  for 
the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  bristled  mth  rocks  and  foam- 
ing with  rapids ;  and  understanding,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  agaui 
beoime  navigable  higher  up,  they  were  led  on  from  place  to  place, 
until  they  fell  down,  one  by  one^  completely  exhausted  by  mtigue 
and  the  want  of  nourishing  food,  which  brought  on  a  fever  not 
unlike,  in  its  symptoms,  to  the  Bulam  fever ;  and  so  fatal,  that 
out  of  thirty  persons  who  set  out  on  this  land  journey,  sixteen  pe- 
rished before  they  left  the  river,  and  two  in  the  passage  across  the 
.Atlantic  to  Bahia.  Captain  Tuckey  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
who  gave  in,  persevering  to  trace  the  river  till  it  became  a  ma- 
jestic 8h(>et  of  water  from  four  to  five  miles  in  width,  forming, witb 
its  weli-clolhed  banks,  scenery  not  le^s  beautiful  and  far  more  magni- 
ficent than  any  afforded  by  the  I  hamesi.  From  the  disappearance 
of  the  mountains,  the  expansion  of  the  river,  its  nortlierly  direc- 
tion, the  rising  of  its  water  long  betore  the  rains  sel  in,  and  from 
the  iiii'oiniation  derived  from  the  natives,  he  had  no  donbt,  it 
seems,  of  the  source  of  the  Zaire  being  to  the  northward  of  the 
line  ;  and  if  any  t  iith  may  be  put  in  Sidi  Hamet's  Wassanah,  as 
describt;ii  by.  liiley,  as  lutle  can  we  doubt  tha|  the  Zaire  and  the 
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Ni^er  are  the  same.  Kiley,  however,  is  a  loose  writer.*  We  will 
not  here  repeat  tiie  arguments  for  the  identity  of  the  two  riveiis, — 
of  such  a  coiichisioii  we  may,  however,  saiely  venture  to  assert  the 
increased  validity,  since  the  time  they  were  first  given  \\\  our  Ueview. 

The  military  expedition  has  been  ahiiodt  as  unfortunate  as  the 
naval  one.  IUcommander,Mi^  jok  Fedbi Eddied  at  Kacundy,on 
the  river  Nunez,  The  surgeon  had  ptieviottsly  fallen  shortly  after 
their  arrival  on  llie  coast ;  and  Lientenant  M*Kay  shared  the  Mne 
Aite  up  the  river.  Hearing  of  these  tnisfortunes^  and  urged  by  an 
ardent  desire  to  become  a  party  in  the  hazardous  eiiterprize,  laeu- 
tenant  Stuckoe  of  the  navy,  who  had  been  sent  to  Sierra  Leone 
with  a  priae  by  Sir  James  Yeo,  could  not  mist  the  temptation  of 
volunteering  his  services ;  and  actually  set  out  to  Joitt  the  expedi> 
tion.  For  this  breach  of  duty,  (for  such  we  suppose  it  must  be  ae* 
counted,)  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  be  too  severely  cen- 
sored ;  for,  had  the  party  been  fortunate  enough  to  embark  on  the 
Niger,  a  marine  olHcer  would  have  been  of  infinite  service  in  the 
navigation  of  the  river. 

On  the  30th  June,  however,  this  officer  returned  to  Sierra  Leone 
with  the  nielanchnlv  intelligence  of  the  death  of  C a  i  tai  \  Cami*- 
BFT  T.  (who  hud  succeeded  to  the  command)  at  Kacundy.  H«  was 
stopped,  it  appears,  at  a  place  called  Pangettoe,  on  the  road  to 
Labay  and  Teembo,  about  150  miles  beyond  Kacundy,  and  delayed 
there  lor  three  months,  in  consequence  of  a  refusal  of  the  chief  of 
the  Foohihs  to  let  him  proceed,  on  the  plea  of  a  war  then  existing 
between  luiii  niid  a  neighbouriug  chief.  At  this  place  he  lost  the 
whole  of  his  camels,  his  horses,  and  tlie  greater  part  of  his  asses. 
Seeing  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  proceed,  be  determined  to  re^ 
trace  his  steps ;  and,  af^er  many  <filficu1lies  and  miva^oo^,  reached 
Kacundy  with  the  loss  of  onle  man  duly  ;^aiid  1iei^*he  ffied,  as  it 
in  said^  of  a  broken  heart.  Thus  fatally  have  theae  two  promisii^ 
eipeditions  Cerminated! 

-  Colonel  Macarty,  the  GoveMor  of  Sierra  Leone^  And  all  those 
on  the  cofast  who  know  any  thin^  of  Ihe  country,  represented  tfa^ 
#oiAe  of  Rio  Nunez  as  the  worst  that  could  have  been  taken;  and 
Kakundy,  in  particular,  as  the  very  focos  of  diseasei.  The  African 
Company,  with  more  proniiung  prospMs  of  success,  have  pushed 

•  Otrt^aflers  will  recollect  KileyN  fitnteineilt  of  the  trcfo'lkt  of  hfs  companton*  on  their 
rfHtohing  Mo^dore,  which  he  piaiulj  iutiiuiitefl  not  lo  iiave  exceeded  joriy  pounds  each. 
Itaving  nome  doubts  of  the  ponibHity  of  fueh  a  reduction,  we  procured  the  skeleton 
;i  middle  sized  man  <o  be  wci^^licd — if  was  round  tn  hr  If!^  poiuidsj  the  U!»l)al  udehtof 
titr  l)r:iin  is  4^  pounds ;  thai  uf  the  circuluting  blood  27  pounds;  So  that  we  have  45 
pouncib  without  either  niqscles  or  intestines.  A  proof  ^eftiii«rrd«!niTe,  perhaps,  of  flifc 
inaccuracy  of  Riley's  statement,  is  that  of  a  coiinunpttve  patient,  ren^irkahlv  emaciated, 
who,  after  death,*  \\  sib  Punid  to  weigh  scventy-otie  pounds  and  one-eightn.  How  faiT 
»hi*  may  atfect  the  general  veracity  of  BHey's  narrative,  we  pietond  not  to  determine. 
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forwards  another  evpcdition  in  a  different  quarter.  On  the  2'2d 
April  last,  a  party  consisting  of  Mr.  James,  Mr.  BownicH, - 
Mr.  Hi :t(  iTiNsoN,  and  Mr.  Tedlif,  with  various  other  per- 
sons, amuuiiting  in  the  whole  to  130,  cliietl)  coiijiisting  of  natives 
of  Cape  Coast  in  the  seryice  of  the  Company',  set  out  for  the 
capital  of  Ashantee,  with  preseals  for  ihe  kniii.  Their  route  was 
through  Annaniaboe  and  Abrah,  the  capital  of  the  Fyntees.  It  is 
intended  that  one  of  these  gentlemen  shall  renjain  in  Uu;  Aslmntcc 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  comrounication  with  the 
coast.  Great  hopes  are  entertained  that  tnucli  correct  information 
may  thus  be  collected  regarding  tlie  state  of  this  interesting  people, 
and  of  the  tribes  further  inland. 

Low  as  Portui^l  la  now  sunk  in  the  intellectual  scale  of  Euro* 
pean  nations,  her s  b  the  unquestionable  merit  of  having  taken  tbo 
lead  in  that  spirit  of  discovery  and  maritime  enterprize,  which  buist 
forth  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  with  an  energy  not  since  surpassed* 
Yet,  as  we  hefore  stated,  the  grand  object  of  her  research  was^ 
as  far  as  Africa  is  concerned,  a  mysterious  (or  rather  an  ideal) 
personage,  whose  residence  was  unknown.  Rubrj^nis  and  Maico 
F<ilo  mention  this  Christian  priest-sovereign  as  residing  in  the  cei^ 
tral  regions  of  Tartary,  where  he  was  afterwards  sought  for  in  vain  $ 
but  the  origin  of  the  name  and  the  place  of  his  abode  are  not  so 
difficult  to  be  traced  as  Mr.  Murray  supposes.  Prester,  or  Pres^ 
byter  John,  (it  should  be,  no  doubt,  PreaUr  Khan,)  was  the  chief 
of  a  Tartan  clan,  who  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians t!ie  rites  of  baptism  and  orduiation,  when  *  the  missionaries  of 
Balk  and  Samarcand  pursued,  without  fear,  the  tootsleps  of  the 
roving  Tartar,  and  njsinuated  tliemselves  into  the  canj)>s  of  the  val- 
lies  of  Imaus,  and  the  banks  of  the  Selinga.' — *  In  its  long  progress,' 
contifiues  Gibbon,  *  to  Mosul,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  &c.  the  story  of 
Prester  John  evaporated  lu  u  monstrous  fable,  of  which  some 
features  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  and  igno- 
vantly  transferred  by  the  Portugueze  to  theeoipcror  of  Abyssinia.' 
But  though  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  was  thus  determm»Elas  the 
resilience  of  Prester  John,  many  centuries  after  he  had  ceased  to 
«xi8t,th9y  assigned  to  this  laucied  empire  an  extent  equal  to  the  fame 
of  if^  monacdi*  In  the  progress  of  the  Portuguexe  discoveries 
theiefore  along  that  coast,  the  fint  iustructioo  to  the  ndventuvers 
was  to  inquire  diligently  for  Prester  John ;  th«^  were  directed  to  . 
lose  no  opportunity  of  penetrating  into  the  interior^  and  on  learn- 
ing the  name  of  any  sovereign,  an  orobassy  was  to  be  sent  to  ascer* 
tain  whether  he  was  Prester  John,  or  could  infomi  them  w  here  this 
exalted  pefsonage  was  to  be  found*  The  shores  of  tlie  Sahara, 
presentii^  nothing  but  a  *  wild  expanse  of  lifeless  sand  and  skyj 

were 
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MPere  frigjilfui  enough  to  check  the  career  of  the  most  enthusiastidr 
ttdventurerB,  bent  on  the  discovery  of  any  thing  less  sacred  than 
this  celebrated  non-entity  :  but  when  they  reached  the  fertile  shores 
of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  cast  their  longing  eyes  on  gold  and 
ivory,  the  anibiiion  of  conquest  and  of  settlement  was  ^ared  with 
the  zeal  of  discovering  the  unknown  idol.  Their  first  essa)  in  thb 
yfaj  was  the  seizure  of  the  island  of  Arguin,  as  a  protection  from 
the  natives  of  the  continent,  who  had  put  to  death  Nunez  Rio  and 
his  men,  while  attempting  to  ascend  a  small  mer  near  the  Kio 
Grande. 

Scarr«-lv  had  they  established  themselves  on  Arcjuin  when  a 
priiice  of  the  Jalofs,  whose  uaiiie  was  Bemoy,  came;  tlutlier  to  seok 
their  aid  against  a  relation,  by  whom,  as  he  said,  he  iiad  been  unjustly 
deprived  of  his  throne.  This  w  as  a  visit  so  unexpected  and  agree- 
able, that  the  governor  dispatched  a  vessel  w  ith  Bemoy  and  his 
train,  to  Lisbon.  Here  he  was  received  with  all  possible  honours, 
introduced  to  the  king  and  queen  in  presence  of  all  the  grandees, 
and  lodged  in  the  castle  of  Paimela.  At  a  private  audience,  he 
told  the  king  of  the  riches  of  Africa,  and  mentioned  Tomhuctoo, 
Jehn6,  and  other  ^reat  cities,  in  which  an  immense  trade  was  car- 
ried on  ;  but  the  circumstance,  which  above  all  others  animated  the 
teal  of  his  Portugueze  Majesty,  was  the  mention  of  a  people  far 
to  the  eastward  of  Tombuctoo,  who  were  neither  Moors  nor  gen- 
tiles, and  who,  in  many  of  their  customs,  resembM  the  Portugueze ; 
— these  the  king  at  once  concluded  could  be  no  other  than  the  sub« 
jecta  of  Prester  John. 

While  an  expedition  was  preparing,  Bemoy  was  put  under  a 
course  of  instruction  for  receiving  the  sacrament  of  baptism^ 
which  was  publicly  administered  on  the  3d  November,  1489;  a"d 
on  the  same  dav,  savs  De  Barros,  that  he  received  this  eternal 
honour,  he  wah  admitted  also  to  the  temporal  honour  of  arms  of 
nobility  ;  difl  homage  to  the  kin^,  as  his  liege  lord,  for  all  the  lands 
he  should  Liam  by' his  aid  ;  and  also  to  the  Pope  in  the  person  of 
his  commissaiy.  The  event  was  celebrated  with  feats  of  horse- 
manship, bull-feasts,  and  puppet-shows. — If  Bemoy  was  astonished i 
the  Portugueze  were  not  less  so,  at  the  activity  displayed  by  hiii 
negro  followers,  who  outstripped  the  Portugueze  horses  in  speed, 
fmd  leaped  upon  their  backs  while  in  full  gallop. 

The  expedition,  consisting  of  twenty  caravels,  having  on  board  a 
number  of  soldiers,  and  materials  for  building  a  fort,  was  now 
ready  to  sail.-  Tlie  command  was  given  to  Pero  Paz  d^Acanha, 
who  also  took  with  him  a  corps  of 'monks  to  convert  the  natives  to 
the  Christian  faith,  under  the  direction  of  Aharo,  a  brother  of  the 
#rder  of  Dominicans.  On  enterii^  the  Senegal^  a  misunderstand- 
ing 
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iiig  unluckil}  arose  betwt^eu  the  comtnajuler  and  ilie  African  prince, 
the  result  of  vviiich  was  that  Peru  Paz  stabbed  Bemo^  to  ibe  beart 
Oil  board  uf  his  own  vessel. 

The  news  of  this  event  cjiiised  great  sorrow  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, and  orders  were  seuL  out  to  desist  from  building  the  fort; 
the  ai  iiiaiJitnt  however  was  ordered  to  remain  in  the  river,  and  om- 
basjfies  were  to  be  stnt  to  the  most  powerful  of  the  neighbournig 
states.  Do  Uarros  mentious^  in  particular,  several  missions  that 
were  dispatched  to  the  king  of  TombuctoOy  and  gives  the  nameii  of 
the  ambassadors.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  thb  historhn^ 
wiro  was  funsshed  with  the  best  and  most  authentic  materiab^  has 
not  thought  fit  to  enter  into  any  details  of  these  «irly  embassies^ 
either  as  to  the  route  pursued,  or  the  state  of  the  several  countries 
through  which  they  passed.  May  not  these  documents  (we  are  aU 
most  tempted  to  ask)  still  exist  in  the  archives  of  Lisbon  ?  After 
having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  De  Barros,  there  could  then  be 
no  conceivable  motive  for  destroying  them ;  still  less  can  there  be 
now  for  concealing  them :  indeed  we  cannot  help  think iiia:,  that  an 
active  search  among  the  records  of  the  state  would  well  reward 
the  labour,  and  we  can  hardly  anticipate  any  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  Portugueze  government. 

Beinoy's  account  of  the  people  resembhng  Christians,  to  the 
eastward  of  Tombuctoo,  may  explain  the  several  missions  to  that 
kingdom ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  inquiries  after  Prester 
Jolni  met  with  any  success.  As  the  Portugueze  pushed  iheir  dis- 
coveries farther  south,  the  ujdeiatigable  search  for  ihii>  Ciinstian 
sovereign  was  extended  in  every  direction.  J Vom  the  fortress 
which  they  had  established  on  Llie  gold  coast,  the^  sent  a  mission 
to  a  Moorish  prince  of  the  name  of  Mahommed,  dwelling  about 
eue  butvlred  and  forty  leagues  in  the  interior,  on  the  parallel  of 
€gpe  Palmasy  to  procure  some  intelligence  respecting  this  potent 
monarch.— The  prince  told  the  ambassadors  that  he  knew  btttfour 
'  powerful  kiups  in  the  world — ^the  fcmg  pf  Cairo,  the.king  of  Ali- 
m^em,  the  king  of  Baldac,  and  the  king  of  Tucurol*  Of  the  per- 
son whom  they  sought,  he  had  never  hwd.  He  added  that  of  the 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  kings,  of  whom  he  was  the 
lineal  descendant,  not  one  had  ever  received  or  sent  an  embassy  to 
any  Christian  prince ;  and  that  he  had  no  intention  to  depart  from 
iheir  customs. 

Farther  south,  as  Diego  Cam  was  pursuing  his  voyage  of  disco- 
very, the  sovereign  of  Benin  was  inflamed  with  such  holy  zeal,  that 

he  sent  to  Mina  to  intreat  for  some  missionaries  to  instruct  him 
and  hib  rourt  in  the  Christian  religion.  In  return,  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal sent  an  expedition  under  Fernando  del  Po,  to  explore  the 
coast  of  Benin.  Here  he  obtained  mformation  of  a  powej  tul  so- 
»  verei^n 
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vereign  called  Ogane,  \\  hose  kingdom  was  twenty  moon.^  journey  to 
the  eastM  ard,  who  was  held  in  the  same  kind  of  veneration  by  liie 
chiefs  of  Benin,  that  tlie  pope  was  held  in  Europe.  When  a  kin^ 
of  Btiiiu  died,  his  heir  sent  ambass:nlors  with  a  valuable  present  la 
Ogane,  who  in  return  sent  him  a  statf,  a  covering  for  the  head, 
sioiilar  to  a  Spanish  helmet,  of  glittering  brass,  and  a  cross  for  the 
necky  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  commanders  of  the  order  of  St. 
iobiiy  withoat  which  the  people  did  nol  coniider  their  soverdgyi  to 
be  lawfiilly  establiahed.  .During  the  stay  of  the  ambassadors, 
Ogaii^  was  coBltaotly  concealed  by  a  silk  curtain ;  but  when  they 
look  leave,  a  foot  was  thrust  forward  from  behind  the  curtain,  *  to 
which  they  did  homage  as  to  a  holy  thing.'  On  hearing  this,  the 
king  of  Portugal  sent  for  his  cosniographers,  who,  on  consulting^ 
the  map  of  Ptolemy,  calculated  that  the  reputed  distance  ought  to 
reach  the  dominions  of  Prester  John,  and  that  this  Ogan^  there* 
fore^  must  unquestionably  be  be.  We  hear  nothing  more  however 
of  Ogan^,  whose  description  agrees  with  no  known  monarch  but 
that  of  Abyssinia,  unless  it  may  have  reference  to  the  Christian 
kingdom  c  alled  Qggi^  lying  more  to  the  S.W.  in  which  Bermudez 
spent  some  time. 

In  proceedins^  to  tlic  southward,  Diego  Cam  fell  in  with  a  strong 
cnn  ( lit  setting  troni  the  land  :  the  water  was  discoloured  and,  when 
tasted,  fonnd  to  be  fresh  ;  these  circumstances  suggested  the  idt:t 
that  they  were  approaching  the  nioutli  of  some  mii^lily  river:  it  was 
in  fact  the  Congo,  or  mon  properly  the  Zaire.  Cam  erected  a  pil- 
lar on  the  southern  ponit,  and  then  determined  to  ascend  the  river; 
the  shores  of  which  he  found  well  peopled  with  a  race  of  men  very 
black,  and  speaking  a  language  wboily  unintelligible.  He  under* 
stood,  however,  thnt  a  very  powerful  monarch  resided  al  a  certain 
number  of  days'  journey  up  the  river,  to  whom  he  sent  a  party  of 
his  people.  wi&  presents.  As  the  men  did  not  raturn  at  the  time  sti- 
pulated, Di^o  enticed  on  board  several  of  the  principal  natives,  and 
set  sail  with  them  for  Portugal,  telling  the  people  on  shore  that  he 
would  return  in  fifteen  moons:  he  kept  his  word|  earned  back  the 
people  of  Congo,  and  recovered  his  own  countrymen,  who  had  been 
treated  in  the  kindest  manner  during  his  absence.  From  this  time, 
the  Portugueze  were  inclined  to  keep  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  Congo  and  the  kingdoms  bordering  on  it;  they  built  churches^ 
and  by  means  of  missionaries,  converted,  or  pretended  to  have  COB* 
verted,  the  natives  to  Christianity,  not  a  vestige  of  \\  hich,  however, 
appear*^  at  the  present  day : — ^Thongh  no  tidings  whatever  were  heard 
of  1^1  ester  John  in  this*  quarter,  they  were  ronsoled,  in  some  mea- 
sure, fur  the  disappointment,  by  the  seitlenients  which  they  made 
on  the  coast,  and  by  the  abundance  of  slaves  which  in  process  of 
time  tliose  settlements  yielded  them«  - 
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Theswch^  however^  was  by  no  means  dis^ntintifid.  Both  Bar^^ 
^olomew  Diaz  and  Vasco  de  Gama  received  instnictiom  lo  consi^ 
aU  objects  of  discovery  as  secondary  to  that  of  the  sovereu;n- 
priest.  J>e  Gama,  on  bis  arrival  at  Mosambique,  was  giatmed 
with  certain  laint  glimpses  of  the  abode  of  this  august  personal^. 
Among  the  attendants  of  a  native  of  Fez^  who  acted  as  the  m* 
terpreter  of  the  sheiclsi  three  men  were  observed  to  on  their 
knees  before  the  image  of  the  angel  Gabriel^  on  the  stem  of 
the  admiml^s  ship.  The  Portugueze,  on  inquiry,  found  them  to 
be  Abyssinians,  and  shewed  an  anxious  desire  .to  converse  witb 
them ;  on  this  the  Moors  became  jealous,  nnd  they  saw  the  men  no 
more;  they  had  seen  enough,  however,  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  dominions  of  Prestcr  John  must  he  in  Abyssinia.  The  follow* 
ing  year,  (1499)  Covilham  and  De  Payva,  who  had  been  sent  into 
the  Red  Sea  in  quest  of  further  information,  received  such  accounts 
of  Al>)ssinia,  as  fully  confirmed  them  in  this  belief.  De  Payva 
dying,  Covilham  determined  to  go  himself  into  Abyssinia.  He 
reached  bhoa,  where  llic  emperor  then  happened  to  be,  and  was 
kindly  received';  but  the  ancient  law  which  permitted  no  stranger  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  was  enforced  against  him.  Covilham,  however, 
having  lands  and  possessions  heaj^d  upon  him,  and  finding  himsdf 
a  greater  man  in  AbyssinU  than  m  his  own  country,  was  not,  pep* 
baps,  very  earnest  in  his  solicitations  for  leave  to  depart. 

The  Empress  Helena,  who  governed  Abyssinia  durmg  die  mi- 
nority of  her  son  David,  thought  the  opportunity  too  precious  to  be 
neglected,  of  availing  herself  of  the  pious  zeal  of  the  king  of  Portn* 
gal,  to  ask  his  aid  against  the  Moors  of  Adel.  She  selected  one 
Matthew,  an  Armenian,  to  be  her  ambassador,  who,  after  many  de- 
lays, arrived  in  Portugal,  in  1513.  The  quality  of  the  ambassador 
was  not  nicely  scrutinized — it  was  enough  that  he  confirmed  the 
discovery  of  that  venerable  sovereign  who  had  so  long  eluded 
all  search,  and  that  Portugal  had  the  unspeakable  glory  of  receiving 
the  first  embassy  from  so  renowned  a  potentate.  Matthew  had  all 
manner  of  honours  heaped  upon  liim  :  and  an  embassy  was  sent  in 
return,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Edward  Gaivan,  an  experienced 
statesman  of  the  maUu  e  age  of  eighty-six,  who,  as  might  have  been 
foreseen,  died  on  the  voyage.  In  l62(),  liodiiguez  de  Lima,  ac- 
companied by  Francisco  Alvarez  ai>  his  secretary,  was  landed  at 
Massuah,  and  after  some  delays  and  difficulties  on  points  of  eti- 
quette between  the  ambassador  and  the  Bahamagash,  or  *  lord  of 
the  sea,'  arrived  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael,  after  passing  audi 
mountains  and  torrents,  and  gloomy  forests, .as  made  *  the  camels 
yell  as  if  they  had  been  possessed  with  devils;*  and  encounterii^ 
droves  of  wild  beasts  that  walked  about  with  the  utmost  compo-* 
^re,  with  whole  squadrons  of  apesas  large  as  shaep^  and  as  ahaggy  aa 
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lioni.  At  leDglh  Ibe  traveUm  retched  tbe  lendence  of  the  viceroy 
of  Angoty  and  were  entertained  at  a  feast  in  which  cakes  of  taffo 
(teff)  ware  served  up^  with  imbandigionif  which  Alvarez  is  shocked 
to  mention  aa  *  pieces  of  raw  fleih  with  warm  blood/  From  hence 
the^  set  out  for  court,  and  passed  the  celebrated  mountain  within 
which  is  the  *  Happy  Valley/  where  the  young  princes  of  Abyssinia 
are  confined.  They  next  came  to  the  place  where  the  supposed 
Prete  was  encamped.  The  first  day  the  Prete  would  not  see  them 
ftt  all,  and  a  band  of  thieves,  which  ihey  were  told  was  part  of  tbe 
court  establishment,  carried  oti  a  great  part  of  their  baggage.  On 
the  second  day  the  Prete  talked  to  them  behind  the  curtains  of  his 
bed.  On  the  third  he  sent  for  them  again,  but  still  kept  himseltr 
invisible  behind  the  curtains,  and  puzzled  the  ambassador  not  a  lit- 
tle in  discussins^  doclruial  points  of  tlie  Catholic  religiou.  About  a 
fortnight  after  w  ards  they  had  the  high  honour  oi  viewing  this  sacred 
personage  seated  on  a  scaffold,  dressed  in  silk  and  gold,  with  a  silvei 
cross  in  his  hand,  and  a  crown  of  §M  and  silver  on  his  head :  ha 
kept  them,  however^  waiting  at  the  outer  gate  nearly  all  night,  be* 
fore  he  condescended  to  admit  them  to  the  sight  of  his  *  celestial 
countenance;'  and  soon  after  they  were  ordered  out  of  their  beds  to 
receive  their  leave  of  absence.  The  perticulars  of  this  mission  by 
Aivarea,  form  the  first,  and  by  no  means  the  worst  account,  that  hm 
appeared  concerning  Abyssinia. 

llie  aid  subsequently  afibrded  by  Portugal  to  the  king  of  Abys- 
sinia was  the  means  of  procuring  John  Bermudez,  a  Romish 
priest,  the  appointment  of  patriarch.  In  this  situation  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  borne  his  facnlties  meekly — he  was  therefore  soon 
stripped  of  his  otbce,  and  sent  into  a  kind  of  banishment  in  tlie 
•outhern  province  of  £fat.  He  was  succeeded  by  Oviedo ;  this 
man,  who,  with  a  greater  share  of  bigotry,  had  less  command  of 
temper  than  Bermudez,  was  very  urgent  in  hiy  solicitations  for 
about  fifteen  hundred  Porlugueze  troops,  with  svliich  (he  said)  be 
would  undertake  to  convert  not  only  Abyssinia,  but  ail  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. 

Pero  Payz,  another  missionary  in  Abyssinia,  was  very  superior, 
in  eveiy  respect,  to  his  predecessors,  instead  of  that  overbearing 
MMolsnce  which  disgusted  the  court,  he  used  every  means  oi  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  the  emperor;  he  built  him  a  house  after  the 
European  fariuoo,  and  made  himself  so  useful  that,  by  degrees,  the 
emperor  and  his  whole  court  were  converted  to  the  Romish  fiiith. 
Fays  describes  the  Abyssinian  feasts  of  *  raw  flesh  and  cakes  of 
teff,' and  the  ^  huge  mouthluls  stuffed  in  one  after  another  as  if  they 
were  stuffing  a  goose  for  a  feast.'  He  describes  also  the  very 
same  loivces  of  the  Nile,  which  Bruce  afterwards  visited,  and  so 
minutely,  that  unlets  Bruce  should  have  copied  his  description, 

(which 
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^which  can  hardly  be  .suspected,)  as  he  has  imitated  his  raptuiuuH 
expressions,  there  is  no  rea.suii  to  tluubt  ihe  accuracy  of  either. 

Lobo  set  out,  with  seveu  other  missionaries,  to  follow  up  the 
happy  conversioD  of  the  Sultan  Adamas  Segued,  whose  name, 
«Adama8,  says  Oviedo,  signifying  adamant,  expressed  his  cmelw 
and  hardness  of  heart,  whilst  that  of  Segued  (cego,  blind)  aptly  il- 
lustrated his  moital  bliudnesii  and  insensibility  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  holy  catholic  religion.  Lobo  landed  at  Qnillimane,  and  pro« 
ceeded  about  forty  miles  inland,  where  he  met  with  the  Galla,  who 
eat  raw  cow^s-flesli,  and  wear  the  entrails  about  their  necks :  but  on 
learning  that  nine  barbarous  nations  intervened  between  them  and 
ilbyssiiita,  he  returned  to  the  coast;  and  having  landed  on  that  of 
Duncale  in  the  gulph  of  Aden,  penetrated  from  thence  into  Aby»> 
sinia.  He  was  sent  to  Damot  on  the  south-western  frontier,  and 
crossed  the  Nile  (the  Bahr-el-Azrek)  within  two  days  journey  of  its 
source,  on  a  raft,  aniona  multitudes  of  crocorliles  mid  hippopotami. 
He  cksci  ibes  the  fountains  much  in  the  same  manner  hs  i^avz  and 
linice  have  done;  and  extols  the  magnificent  and  enchati(m<z  ap- 
pearance of  the  cataract  of  Alata,  which  he  calls  *  one  of  llie  mast 
beautiful  waterfalls  in  the  world,  where  he  was  rlianiied  with  a 
thousand  deli^liliil  rainbows/  Damot  he  paints  as  the  most  de- 
iightfui  sput  which  he  had  ever  beheld,  the  w  liole  country  resembling 
a  garden  of  pleasure.  Ln  the  civil  discords  that  prevailed  in 
Abyssinia,  the  Romish  missionaries  happened  to  take  the  wrong 
side,  and  sought  the  protection  of  a  rebel  chief,  who  sold  them  to 
the  basha  of  Suakem,  a  m9St  rooted  enemy  to  the  catholics,  who 
talked  of  nothing  but  the  satisfaction  he  should  derive  lirom  im-> 
paling  and  flaying  jihem  alive.  He  was  tempted,  however,  by  a 
high  ransom  to  set  them  at  liberty,  and  they  proceeded  to  Diu. 
Thus  ended  the  intercourse  of  the  Portugueze  with  Prester  John^ 
whom  they  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously  sought.  In  fact  the  labours 
of  the  missionaries  appear  to  have  been  altogether  works  of  s»> 
pererogation,  as  the  Ahyssinians,  by  Lobo's  own  account,  were 
slready  better  catholics  and  entertnined  a  more  profound  veneration 
for  the  Virgin  Mary  than  themselves ;  the  leading  object  of  them 
all,  however,  was  unquestionably  that  of  >uper<>edin'jij  the  authority 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  substituting  that  of  the  Pope  hi 
its  stead.  It  is  tntu  h  to  he  lamented  that  some  of  the«?e  indefati- 
gable men  wen  not  employed  in  copy  ing  a  few  of  the  ten  thousand 
niannsciijtt  volumes  in  the  library  seen  by  Sip:.  Giacomo  Baratti, 
among  which,  he  was  told,  were  the  most  antitnt  books  in  the 
world,*  being  composed  by  the  Egyptian  sages  in  llic  time  ol  M  oses 
some  of  them  (he  say  s)  appeared  to  bo  w  ntten  on  llie  papyruij :  they 
were  renewed  by  frecjueni  copying,  u  task  on  which  twenty-three 
persona  were  constantly  employed. 
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The  choice  ot  uiishioiiancs  seiU  iiy  the  king  of  Portugal  and  tbc 
Pope  to  the  regions  of  Congo,  was  rather  unfortunate.  It  beems 
to  have  been  guided  more  by  their  talent  for  credulity  and  super- 
stitbiiy  tbui  by  any  regard  to  their  intellectinil  capacities.  These 
bigots  were  wowa  upon  that  coast  with  no  sparing  band — Propft- 

Eindists,  Jesuit^  capuchins  by  scores.  No  less  than  fourteen  of  the 
tter  were  dispatched  from  Cadiz  in  the  same  ycesel  in  l(>d4»  at 
the  request  of  one  Zingba,  whom  they  dignify  with  the  name  of 
Queen  of  Matamba,  one  of  the  most  horrible  monsters  that  ever 
appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ip  a  female  shape.  Having 
reached  the  town  of  Massignano,  situated  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Co- 
anza,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  its  month,  they  underwent  so 
much  fatigue  in  baptizing  the  multitude  that  flocked  to  them  for 
this  purpose,  tb;it  the  whole  fourtf  eii  were  seized  with  the  inflam- 
matory fever  peculiar  to  the  coLintiy,  and  wciv  under  the  necessity 
of  submittmg  to  a  black  phlebotomiyt,  \\  ho  assured  iIk  id,  that  be- 
fore the  constitution  would  stand  tlie  climatt,  every  drop  of  white 
blood  mast  be  taken  out  of  the  body,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
good  native  black  blood.  In  four  months,  by  the  copious  bleed- 
ings and  strong  purgatives  of  this  African  Sangrado,  (first  of  the 
name,)  or  rather  perhaps  in  spite  of  them,  ihey  all  recovered.  Carii 
mentions  his  having  been  blooded  ninety-seven  times,  besides  losing 
many  pounds  of  blood  from  the  nose  in  the  intervals ;  and  the  only 
way  of  satisfying  hinuelf  that  the  Itiog  was  possible^  w  taking  up 
the  penniasbn  that  all  the  water  whicfa  he  drank  was  converted  into 
blood. 

This  Zingha  bordered  on  the  Giagas,  anuMig  whom,  as  we  have 
seeui  *  human  flesh  u  considered  as  the  most  delicious  food,  and 
goblets  of  warm  blood  the  most  exquisite  beverage/  She  was  well 
known  to  the  Portugueze  at  Angola,  with  the  vicerviy  of  which  she 
negociated  a  treaty  in  behalf  of  her  brother,  then  kmg  of  Matamba, 
was  there  baptized,  and  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  catholie 
faith.  She  soon  found  means  to  mount  the  throne ;  and  by  re- 
nouncing Christianity  and  adopting  the  system  of  the  Giagas,  in- 
duced these  people  also  to  choose  her  for  their  queen.  With  this 
accession  of  power  she  became  formidable  to  all  the  neiiihbourin"" 
states;  and  tor  twenty-eight  years  went  on  in  one  steadv  career  of 
conqu^t,  crime,  and  butchery,  combined  \^  itli  the  most  brutal  vo- 
luptuousness; till,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  tlie  accidental  sight  of 
a  cross  smote  her  conscience,  and  induced  her  to  apply  for  the  pious 
instructions  of  the  missionaries,  bhe  receiveil  them,  on  their  arrival, 
with  marked  honours,  fell  prostrate  before  them,  and  shed  abundance 
of  crocodile  tears,  assuring  them  that,  notwithstanduig  what  had  past, 
she  had  always  been  a  good  cathi^ic  in  her  heart.  Sbe  built  them 
a  churdi  of  stakes  and  mud,  covered  with  palm  kaves;  and  they 
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prevailed  on  her  to  make  public  proclaiDation  tliat  no  person 
shoiilil  any  longer  offer  sacrifices  to  the  devil ;  that  infants  should  not 
be  thrown  to  the  M'ild  beasts,  and  that  no  one  should  eat  human 
flesh  :  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  this  good  work,  they  further  pre- 
vailed on  tliis  peiiiieuL  *  >\  izard'  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  to  unite  her- 
self, for  the  first  timei  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  with  a  young 
•courtier  of  humble  birth,  but  a  good  catholic.  One  alarming 
symptom  of  rehipse  only  occurred,  at  the  death  of  a  fttvonrite  gene- 
ral, to  whose  remains  the  pious  missionaries  reused  to  gnmt  a  burial 
in  holy  ground.  The  queen,  indignant  at  this  reAisal^  determined 
to  bury  him  with  native  rites.  A  number  of  human  victim^  were 
accordingly  chosen,  and  led,  in  barbarous  procession,  into  the  depth 
of  a  neighbouring  wood,  where  a  tcmbOf  or  deep  pit,  bad  previously 
been  prepared.  On  a  sudden,  one  of  the  missionaries  made  bis 
appearance  and  raised  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  venerable  Zingha 
fell  on  the  ground,  burst  into  tears,  and  ordered  the  victims  to  be 
dismissed;  solemnly  promising  never  more  to  permit  tlie  celebration 
of  this  inhuman  ceremony  : — and  it  is  added,  that  she  continued 
a  good  catholic  to  the  end  of  her  life,  which  she  resigned  on  the 
17th  of  December,  1 6^)3,  in  the  eighty-fii'St  year  of  her  age. 

The  missionaries  to  Congo  appear,  from  their  own  accounts,  to 
have  exercised  a  fiery  zeal  unmixed  with  a  single  particle  of  discre- 
tion ;  and  to  have  conceived  that  the  ceremony  of  baptism  alone  was 
conversion  to  Christianity  :  iliey  baptif^d  men,  women,  and  children 
without  any  previous  instruction,  and  then  commanded,  threatened, 
and  even  punuhed  them  for  a  breach  of  those  ordinances,  of  which 
they  were  in  utter  ignorance.  Of  the  countiy  itself,  the  narrativei 
of  those  few  who  luive  published  their  transactions,  give  no  infor* 
mation;  but  thdr  proceedings  are  singularly  curious,  and  now  and 
then  throw  a  glimpse  of  light  on  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
people. 

^Fhe  greatest  enemies  that  the  missionaries  had  to  encoimter  in 
Abyssinia,  as  well  as  on  this  coast,  were  the  ladies^;  for  though  in 
both  countries  they  were  mere  articles  of  sale  or  barter,  tliey  were 

the  first  to  protest,  and  take  a  very  active  part,  against  the  abo- 
minable doctrine  insisted  upon  by  the  missionaries,  that  each  man 
should  restrain  himself  to  one  wife:  <?iirh  a  doctrine  was  equally 
repugnant  to  the  interests  and  habits  of  the  men ;  for  as  each  wife 
not  only  provided  for  her  own  subsistence,  but  contributed  to  that 
of  the  husband,  they  were  in  every  point  of  view  a  desirable  pos- 
session. Father  Jerome  says,  however,  that  having  conxerU'd  the 
King  of  Concobella  (a  place  described  to  be  about  seventy  miles 
above  the  cataract  of  the  Zaire)  he  prevailed  on  him,  out  ol  five 
wives,  and  a  hobt  of  concubines,  to  retain  only  one.  But  he 
was  1^  to  escape  out  of  the  country;  tlte  nobles  and  the  rest  of 
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Ae  people  declaring,  that,  tiie  immemoiial  practice  was  to  keep 
concubines  unci  eat  human  Aaah,  aud  that  they  were  determined 
to  admit  of  no  iiuiovation. 

One  of  the  missionaries  to  a  petty  kingdom  to  the  south  of  Ma* 
tamba^  called  Maopongo,  or  the  Castle  of  Rockfl,  meeting  with 
the  queen,  end  a  numeroiu  tram,  givinc  an  airing  to  m  favourite 
idol,  enforcMl  hia  aiguments  against  idoutrj  by  the  applicatioo  of 
a  whip  to  the  body  of  her  aable  majesty;  and  it  is  astooiahing,  be 
says,  how  the  process  of  flagellatioD  gradually  opened  her  under* 
standing;  till  at  length  she  confessed  herself  wholly  unable  to  resist 
such  sensible  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  his  doctrine.  The  king 
was  afraid  to  resent  this  usage,  on  account  of  the  power  of  the 
Portuguese,  on  whose  settlements  he  bordered ;  but  the  ladies  of 
tbe  court,  not  much  approving  of  this  new  mode  of  conversion, 
determined  to  avenge  the  cause  of  their  sex.  For  this  purpose  they 
selected,  as  their  place  of  bathing,  the  opposite  hnnk  of  a  rivulet 
which  flowed  before  the  garden  atul  dwelling  ot  the  missionaries; 
and  here  they  delighted  to  exhibit  ilu mselves  daily,  in  a  state  of  pri- 
mitive purity,  and  in  attitudes  nui  ilie  most  decorous.  In  great 
affliction,  the  lathers  laid  their  complaint  before  the  king,  which, 
thus  establishing  the  desired  effect,  made  the  relentless  ladies  re- 
double their  efforts;  and  the  onl)  remedy  left  for  die  missionaries 
was  to  build  a  high  wall  m  trout  of  their  garden. 

It  was  a  custom  in  Congo  for  a  man,  previous  to  marriage,  to 
take  a  lady  on  trial.  The  missionaries  were  determined  to  aboliBh 
this  ordeal,  which,  however,  proved  to  be  the  hardest  task  Ifaey  had 
yet  undertaken.  Merolla  complains  witli  great  bitterness,  that  the 
females  were  always  the  moat  determined  oo  having  the  bs&iefit  of 
this  trial,  and  the  most  difficult  to  satisfy  as  to  iu  results.  Tbc^ 
comphuned  of  this  pertinacily  to  the  mothers,  but  the  mothers  posi- 
tively refused  to  take  any  concern  in  abridging  the  period  of  their 
dailghlers'  probation.  Father  Benedict,  however,  succeeded  in 
'reducing  six  hundred  strayed  souls  to  matrimony;*  but  he  con- 
fesses that  '  it  was  a  most  laborious  work;'  as,  indeed,  the  Issue 
proved ;  for  it  brought  on  a  fever  which  soon  carried  him  off.  In 
Abyssinia  the  women  used  to  <ret  rid  of  the  missionaries  by  setting 
up,  with  their  children,  such  atliicting  lamentations  and  bowlings 
wherever  they  came,  as  to  make  it  prudent  to  keep  aloof.  Their 
neighbourliood,  indeed,  could  not  be  very  desirable,  for  it  appears 
to  have  bt  en  a  coninioii  proceeding  with  these  ^ood  fathers,  to 
whip  the  women  out  of  what  diey  called  their  idolatry  and  super- 
stitions. At  other  times  they  endeavoured  to  1  lighten  them,  aikd 
Merolla  quite  in  love  with  himseii  for  an  expedient  which  he 
devised  for  this  purpose.  He  stuck  a  dagger  in  the  bieast  of  au 
innigo  of  the  Blessed  Viigin,  and  besmemd  the  body  with  blood; 
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and  haviqg  deU^md  a  long  lecture  on  their  superstitious  and 
idolatrous  practices,  so  distressing  to  the  holy  Mother,  he  drew 

aside  a  curtain,  and  shewed  them  what  a  wound  they  had  inflicted, 
and  how  she  shed  her  blood  for  their  iniquities.  At  the  sight  of 
ihjs  deplorable  spectacle,  says  MeroUa,  the  hearts  of  the  congrega- 
tion iiieited^  and  they  burst  intathe  most  doleful  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions. 

Next  to  the  women,  the  rulers  were  those  against  whom  the 
HUssionaries  pnncipaHy  directed  the  artillery  of  the  Gospel.  Father 
Jerome  succeeded  iii  converting  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Congo,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  dismiss  his  wives  j  but  auoiher  having  refused, 
lest  it  should  cause  a  revolt  among  his  subjects,  the  undaunted 
nusaiooary  seized  a  club,  and  running  through  the  town,  beat  down 
aU  the  idols  io  the  streets;  lie  then  collected  the  firagments,  and 
made  a  bonfire  which  set  the  whole  air  in  a  blaze:  a  body  of  men 
sent  by  the  insulted  prince  saved  the  lather,  with  some  difficulty 
from  increasing  the  conflagration^  by  the  addition  of  his  own  person 
to  the  pile.  At  Esseno  he  engaged  the  chief  in  his  interest  by 
exposing  an  impostor  who  called  himself  *  the  God  of  the  earth,* 
so  that  he  assisted  him  in  overthrowing  no  less  than  six  thousand 
idols! — the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the  people,  to  the  num- 
ber of  20,000,  rose  In  arms  against  their  sovereign,  who  had  only 
four  hundred;  but  Jerome,  at  the  head  of  these,  witli  the  aid  oi  his 
rosary  and  the  Virgin  Marv,  easily  put  the  rebels  to  tii^^ht. 

This  is  not  the  only  miracle  that  the  Virojin  performed  ni  Congo. 
One  of  the  kings  of  that  country,  named  Don  Anionio,  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Portugueze  for  not  discovering  what  most 
probably  had  no  existence,  *  those  gold  mines  which  the  Congolans 
had  long  promised/  To  protect  himself,  he  mustered  an  army  of 
900,000  men,  of  which,  it  seems,  he  could  only  bring  into  the  tield 
about  80,000;  these,  however,  were  quite  enough  to  surround  40Q 
Buropeans  and  2000  negroes;  and  so  hb  majesty  thought ;  for 
seeing  a  woman  and  child  by  the  side  of  the  Portugueze  |^neral^  be 
called  out  to  hb  men  that  th^  would  have  an  easy  victory  over 
such  people  as  these;  little  suspecting  that  the  female  which  he 
beheld  was  no  other  than  the  Virgin  Mary»  whose  presence  secnred 
a  triumph  to  the  faithful.  The  pagan  host  was  accordingly  routed, 
the  king  put  to  death,  and  the  Portugueze  set  up  another  sovereign 
of  their  own  chusing. 

No  permanent  impression  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the 
labours  of  the  missionaries  ou  the  people  of  Congo;  it  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  these  simple  people  looked  on  the  e:nod  fnrhers  in  ge- 
neral as  objects  of  amusement.  In  pamdmg  them  through  the 
country,  it  was  a  favourite  entertainment  for  the  negroes  to  terrify 
Ihem  by  calling  out  that  the  w  ild  beasts  were  coming,  and  then  to 
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laugh  at  their  awkward  attempts  to  escape  by  clambering  to  tlie 
lops  of  trees.  Sometimes  women  presented  themselves  perfectly 
naked  to  receive  baptism;  mid  the  anxiety  of  the  missionaries  to 
place  some  kind  of  covermg  before  tlieiii  ^sas  also  a  subject  of  gresU 
merriment  to  the  giddy  multitude.  All  this  has  long  ceased,  and 
we  understand  that  in  the  whole  line  of  the  Zaire  traced  by  the  late 
expedition,  not  a  vestige  could  be  discovered  either  of  the  hinguage 
or  the  religion  of  Portugal. 

Sed  manum  de  tabula. — In  the  course  of  our  perusal  of  thes© 
volumes  we  had  marked  down  several  inaccuraciesy  some  of  them 
errors  of  the  press,  others  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  haHy  compilation 
— but  we  ahaU  not  itop  to  particularise  thm.  We  wish,  howeier^ 
to  draw  Mr.  Murray's  attention  to  this  point  in  printing  a  second 
edition;  and  a  second  will,  we  presume,  be  thought  necessary 
to  render  the  plan  complete,  when  the  observations  and  disco* 
Teriea  of  Mr.  Bankes  in  Nubia,  the  great  mass  of  inforonation 
collected  by  Mr.  Burchardt  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  and  the 
journals  of  Captain  Tuckey  and  Professor  Smith,  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Zaire,  shall  have  made  their 
appeanmce. 


Art.  ir.  The  Versonalitij  atid  Oifice  of  ihe  Christ iajf  Comforter 
asserted  and  explained,  in  a  Course  of  Sermons  on  John  rvi.  7. 
preached  bejore  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  j/car  1815,  at 
the  Lecture  founded  by  the  late  Rev,  John  Bampton^  M,  A, 
Canon  of  Saiisbiny,  Bv  Reginald  Heber,  M.A.  Kector  of 
Hodnet,  Salop,  and  late  i^ellow  of  Ail  buui's  College.  Oxford. 

W/  E  have  always  considered  the  University  of  Oxford  particu* 
'  '  larly  fortunate  in  the  establishment  of  the  Bnmpton  Lec- 
tures. The  founder  framed  his  bequest  in  a  manner  most  likely  to 
attain  his  object,  and  clogged  it  wuh  no  conditions  of  a  contrary 
tendency.  By  fixing  the  number  of  lectures  to  be  annually  deli- 
vered, at  the  moderate  quanlily  of  eight,  he  provided  that  they 
should  be  of  a  sufficient  bulk  to  call  forth  the  industry,  and  exercise 
the  talents  of  the  lecturer ;  obr  did  he,  by  requiring  too  much,  and 
imposing  too  heavy  conditions,  deter  able  and  deserving  caiidkbites, 
not  otherwise  unemployed,  from  engaging  in  die  undertaking.  Bj 
annexitig  tlie  express  condition  that  die  lectures  should  be  published 
'within  a  stated  period  after  their  deKvety,  he  excited  the  lecturer 
to  the  exertion  of  his  best  endeavours,  by  forcing  him  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion;  and  by  entrusting  the  nomination  to  the 
beads  of  the  different  colleges  in  the  university,  he  embraced  the 
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most  effectual  means  of  procuring      appointment  of  such  penont 
as  were  likely  to  do  credit  to  the  university  and  to  themselves. 

Tfie  benefits  resulting  from  the  institution  have  been  fully  equal 
to  all  ihat  the  founder  could  reasonably  have  anticipated.  The  * 
persons  selected  to  preach,  have  for  the  most  part  been  those  w  hom 
their  known  charact/sr  and  qualifications  pointed  out  as  proper 
for  the  office,  and  the  series  of  le<  lures  w  hich  has  resulted  from 
their  labours,  has  been  highly  honourable  to  the  university  and  use- 
ful to  ihe  imblic.  That,  ni  such  a  series,  the  standard  of  eminence 
which  is  attained  by  some  should  be  reached  by  all,  it  were  im- 
possible to  expect.  But,  of  the  several  lecturers,  we  do  not  hesi« 
tate  to  say  that,  while  few  are  deficient  in  that  degree  of  merit 
which  it  was  reasonaiile  to  anticipate,  very  many  exhibit  excellence 
of  a  most  decided  and  i^aperior  character;  and,  viewing  the  Bamp- 
ton Lectures  as  a  whole^  we  consider  them  as  containing  a  large 
fund  of  theological  learning,  and  as  exhibiting  the  matured  fruits 
pf^  much  patient  investigation  and  diligent  research.  We  likewise 
consider  them  as  having  materially  contributed  to  keep  alive  a  propet 
attention  to  theological  studies  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  as 
having  been  greatly  instrumental,  amongst  the  public  at  large,  in 
checking  the  growth  of  religious  delusion,  and  Ipreserving  the  sound 
knowledge  of  Christian  truths. 

Mr.  Heber,  whose  lectures,  delivered  in  181.3,  and  published  in 
ISlfj,  come  at  present  under  our  notice,  is  not  unknown  to  the 
literary  world  as  a  juvenile  poet  and  a  traveller.  lie  now  ap- 
pears, for  the  tirst  time  as  we  believe,  in  the  character  of  a  theolo- 
gical writer;  but  we  venture  to  assure  those  readers  who  form  their 
anticipations  of  the  merit  of  this  production  from  the  established 
character  of  the  author  of  Palestine,  that  they  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  actual  perusal. 

It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  subject  which  he  has  se- 
lected, the  Office  and  Personality  of  the  Christian  Comforter,  has 
been  so  fully  treated  by  other  divines,  both  those  who  have  taken 
this  subject  for  particular  discussion^  and  those  who  have  included 
it  amon^  their  g^eral  topics,  that  there  was  scarcely  room  for  the 
production  of  much  new  matter  or  new  argument  respecting  it. 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  labours  6f  bis  predecessors  in  this 
field,  and  to  the  considerations  which  have  induced  him  to  employ 
his  talents  aind  industry  in  it,  Mr.  Heber  thus  expresses  himself: — 

;  '  Those  mighty  champions  of  English  and  Christian  orthodoxy,  who, 
in  the  demonstration  of  our  Lord's  divinity  and  of  the  atonement  of  sin 
by  his  blood,  have  left  behind  them  labours  which  no  sophistry  can 
shake,  no  following  talents  rival,  iiave  been  contented,  for  the  raost 
part,  to  refer  incidentally  and  sliohtly  to  the  being  and  function  of 
the  third  Person  in  the  Trinity,  as  if  He,  by  whom  we  are  sanctified  to 
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life  eternril,  were  of  less  moment  to  Christians  than  He,  by  whom  we  are 
created  and  redeemed;  or,  as  if  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were 
not  expr)sed  to  the  same,  or  even  ruder  assailants  than  have  denied  the 
Codiicad  of  the  Son.  ^t. 

*  Nor,  of  the  few  whose  inquiries  are  professedly  directed  to  the  at» 
aertion  of  the  being  and  elucidation  of  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
there  any  who  has  embraced  so  copious  a  view  of  the  subject  as  to  deny 
to  succeeding  labourers  the  hope  of  advantage  in  dtscu^ing  its  subordi- 
nate branches.  With  much  of  natural  acuteness,  and  a  stvle  which, 
though  unpolished,  is  seldom  wearisome,  Chijiitt  had  too  little  learning  to 
be  ever  profound,  and  too  much  rashness  to  be  always  orthodox.  Where 
he  exposes  the  inconsistency  of  the  Puritan  arguments,  his  work  is  not 
without  a  certain  share  of  usefulness;  but  for  the  purposes  of  general 
edification  we  may  search  his  pages  in  vain ;  nor  would  Imb  have  preserved 
so  long  the  share  of  rei  utation  which  he  holds,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  circumstance  that  he  was  Owen's  principal  antagonist.  Ridley, 
whose  talents  and  acquirements  have  not  been  rewarded  with  the  f^ime 
to  which,  far  more  than  Clagitt,  he  is  entitled,  has  erred,  nevertheless, 
in  the  injudicious  application  of  iieaiiien  traditions;  and  both  Clagitt 
and  Ridley  have  altogether  neglected  the  consideration  of  the  office  of 
God's  Spirit  as  the  peculiar  Comforter  of  Christians. 

'  Among  those  who  are  not  members  of  our  English  church,  Dr. 
Owen's  voluminous  work  on  the  Spirit  is  held  in  high  estimation  ;  and, 
in  default  of  others,  has  been  often  recommended  to  the  perusal  not  of 
dissenters  only,  but  of  the  younger  clergy  themselves.  But  in  Owen, 
though  his  learnuig  and  pu  ty  were,  doubtless,  great,  and  though  few 
have  excelled  hiro  in  the  eii\  tabic  talent  of  expressing  and  exciting  de* 
votional  feelings,  yet  have  his  peculiar  sentiments  and  political  situation 
communicated  a  tinge  to  the  gieneral  character  of  his  volume,  unfavour- 
able alike  to  rational  belief  and  to  religious  charity.  His  arrangement 
is  lucid;  his  language  not  inelegant;  and  his  manner  of  treating  the 
siibject  is  at  least  sufficiently  copious.  But,  as  he  has  most  of  the 
merits,  so  has  he  all  the  imperfections  characteristic  of  his  nge  and  party  ; 
a  deep  and  various  but  ill-iligesied  reading;  a  tediousness  of  argument, 
unhappily  not  incompatible  with  a  frequent  precipitancy  of  conclusion; 
a  querulous  and  censorious  tone  in  speaking  of  all  who  diflfer  from  him 
in  opinion ;  while  his  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
irresistible  Grace  with  the  conditional  promises  of  the  Gospel  nEuiy  be 
placed,  perhaps,  among  the  most  unfortunate  specimens  of  rrasoning 
which  have  ever  found  readers  or  admirer's. 

*  Of  recent  autlifus,  where  blame  would  be  invidious,  and  where  it 
might  seem  presumptuous  to  bestow  commendation,  I  may  be  excused 
from  saying  more  than  that  the  plan  of  the  present  Lectures  will  be 
found  to  differ  materially  from  any  with  which  I  am  yet  acquainted. 
There  is  another,  however,  and  a  greater  name  than  all  whom  I  have 
noticed,  whose  Doctrine  of  Grace  (those  parts  at  least  which  belong  not 
to  temporary  fanaticism  and  factions  best  forgotten)  must  ever  be  ac- 
counted, so  far  as  its  subject  extends,  in  the  number  of  those  works 
which  are  the  property  ot  every  age  and  countryi  and^f  which,  though 
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succeeding  critics  raay  detect  the  human  blemishes,  the  vigour  and  ori- 
ginaiity  will  remain,  perhaps,  unrivalled. 

*  But,  Oil  the  Personality  and  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  genius  of 
Warburton  is  silent ;  and  that  occasional  ^rashness,  which  is  the  at* 
tendant  curse  on  conscious  power,  has  destroyed,  in  his  writings,  that 
uoiform  and  wary  accuracy  which  alone  can  so  far  occupy  the  ground 
as  to  deny  to  succeeding  inquirers  the  hope  of  advantage  or  di!?covery. 
On  ground  like  this,  indeed,  (the  most  fertile,  perliaps,  in  tares,  and  the 
most  liable  to  invasion  of  any  in  the  Evangelical  heritage,)  our  labours 
can  never  be  superfluous;  nor  are  they  to  be  despised,  who  bear,  with 
whatever  strength  or  fortune,' their  eflfortsaiid  ofierings  to  the  common 
stock  of  knowledge  and  virtue ;  who,  following  the  path  of  more  il- 
lustrious adventurers,  beat  down,  as  they  revive,  the  hydra  heads  of  so* 
phistry;  whose  occupation  it  is  to  eradicate  those  weeds  of  error  which 
aspire  to  wreathe  tlieir  poisonous  tendrils  round  the  fairest  pillars  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  to  chase  those  oh>.rpnc  birds  of  darkne»s  ;\n<\  rapine, 
which  Irom  time  to  lime  return  to  scieam  and  nestle  in  the  s>hadow  of  the 
altar  ot  Cvttd.'  —  pp.  1  I  — 16. 

In  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  his  subject,  ]Mr.  Heber  pro- 
poses to  inquire,  1.  Who  that  Comforter  was,  whom  Jcsiis  <  iiiiages 
to  aend.  2dly,  V\  helher  the  firomise  of  His  aid  was  contiued  to 
the  Apostles  only,  or  whether  all  believers  in  Clni^t  in  that  and 
every  siicceedinjx  age  of  the  church  have  reason  to  deem  themselves 
included — and  3dly,  Wherein  that  aid  consists,  which  was  thus 
giaciously  protnised  by  our  Lord. 

The  second  and  third  lectures  are  employed  in  considering  the 
first  topic,  the  person  of  the  Christian  Comforter.  We  recollect 
that  the  Uiiitanaa  writer,  Mr.  Belsfaam,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  atterten  that  have  ever  come  to  our  knowledge,  in  this 
or  aoy  other  age,  has  thought  proper  to  affirm,  in  one  of  his  late 
fnifolications,  that  he  conceives  there  are  now  few,  if  any,  reflecting 
persons,  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  se- 
parate person  in  the  Godhead.  An  afBrmation  tolerably  hardy, — 
since  he  must  have  known  that  a  l>elief  of  the  existence  of  this 
Divine  person  is  maintained,  not  only  by  the  national  church  of 
this  kingdom,  but  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  by  Christiana 
of  all  denominations,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  scanty  sect: 
and  therefore,  in  making  this  assertion,  he  insinnntes  against  all 
such  Christians  a  direct  charge  of  either  pretending  to  believe 
what  they  really  do  not,  or  else  niaintaininj^;  an  article  of  faith 
without  ever  examuiiiig  tlie  grounds  of  their  beiief.  We,  in  re- 
turn, venture  to  assert,  that  we  conceive  there  cannot  exist  a  single 
individual  who  believes  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and 
is  able  to  understand  their  true  meaning,  and  willing  to  make  a 
right  use  of  it,  who  can  possibly  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  this  Divine  person.  If,  bow  ever,  we  ihougbt  that  Mr. 
•  Belsbam. 
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Belshatn,  or  any  of  those  who  subscribe  to  his  strange  dogmas,  had 
minds  open  to  conviction,  we  slioiihl  rtcoirnneiid  to  them  the  pe- 
rusal of  this  part  at  least  of  the  Ltcturcs  of  Mr.  Heber.  Thej 
would  there  tind  it  proved  with  great  compass  of  learning,  and 
great  clearness  und  strength  of  argiuneiU,  that  llie  Scriptures  most 
manifestly  speak  of  the  Christian  Comforter  as  a  person  and  as  a 
Divine  person;  that  they  have  been  uniformly  so  understood  by  the 
main  body  of  Christian  believers  from  the  very  age  of  the  apostles 
in  a  constant  succession  to  the  present  time ;  and  that  the  notion, 
which  is  often  brought  forward  by  our  opponents^  of  the  belief  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  having  crept  into  the  Christian  church  from  the 
dogmas  of  Platonism,  is  at  once  futile  and  extravagant.  Among 
other  points  of  view,  in  which  Mr.  Heber  considers  the  subject,  he 
exhibits,  in  the  following  forcible  manner,  the  absurdity  of  8up|f08» 
ing  that  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  introduced  into 
the  church  at  a  period  subsequent  to  its  first  institution. 

'  If  the  orthodox  opinions  arose  in  the  Church  from  any  teaching 
but  that  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  there  must,  doubtless,  ha%'e  been 

ft  time  at  which  they  were  unknown.  And  on  whatever  pretence  and 
by  whatever  ai  iihcc  their  introduction  was  effected,  its  aulhrir,  whether 
reformer  or  innovator,  could  not,  we  may  be  sure,  have  produced  so 
great  a  change,  without  a  painful  blruggle  against  previous  opinion,  and 
a  display  of  talents  of  some  kind  or  other  which  must  have  insured  hisa 
the  veneration  of  his  followers. 

*  The  name  of  reformer  or  restorer,  in  the  general  estimation  of  man- 
kind, is  little  less  illustrious  than  that  of  6rst  discoverer.  Luther,  we 
know,  as  well  as  Melancthon  and  Calvin,  professed  to  teach  no  novel- 
ties; but  to  inculcate  a  return  to  the  primitive  models  of  doctrine  and 
faith  and  worship.  Manes  and  Mohammed  revived,  as  ihey  pretended, 
the  original  tenets  of  the  Messiah ;  yet  when  will  these  men  or  the 
changes  which  they  effected  pass  away  from  the  memory  of  the  woticll 
Had  such  a  revolution  as  our  antagonists  suppose  taken  place  in  the 
Christian  Church  during  the  first  century  of  its  existence,  would  not 
the  volume  of  Eusebius  have  teemed  with  its  details,  and  would  not 
the  teacher  by  whose  agency  it  was  accomplisheci  have  assumed  a 
scarcely  les*i  lofty  rank  in  the  estimation  of  his  followers  than  Peter  or 
James  or  John  ? 

*  Such  a  teacher  as  is  here  supposed  would  have  been  honoured  by 
Trinitarians  as  the  second  founder  of  Christianity ;  as  the  reviver  of  a 
Church  oppressed  by  Jewish  prejudice ;  as  the  comforter  and  purifier 

of  the  afflicted  household  of  Jesus.  His  patient  journeys  from  Syria  to 
Spain,  and  from  Alexandria  to  ],yom,  while  disseminating  the  revived 
opinion;  his  arduous  disputes  with  the  patrons  of  established  prejudice; 
his  fearU  ss  indifference  under  the  anathemas  of  the  impious,  and  the 
holy  zeal  which  mocked  the  arts  of  Ebionite  blandishment;  all  of 
which  the  Arians  (if  their  sect  had  triumphed)  would  have  related  of 
their  supposed  reformer;  all  would  have  swelled,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
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annals  of  religious  controversy,  and  have  remained  as  a  sacred  legacj 
to  the  gratitude  and  imitation  of  succeeding;  Trinitarians. 

'  But  for  this  elder  and  greater  Athana&ius  we  search  the  pageofbl»> 
toiy  in  vain.  Of  such  a  convttbion  no  traces  aw  feand  in  the  writings 
of  the  earliest  Fathers.  They,  like  ourselves,  treat  every  opinion  bat 
their  own  as  an  impious  and  daring  novelty;  and  acknowledge  no 
other  founder  or  renovator  of  the  faith  than  that  omniscient  Spirit  who 
separated  Barnabas  and  Paul  to  the  work  of  converlinj^  the  Gentile'?. 

*  Nor  will  it  be  said  by  ihcbt  who  are  even  moderately  ucfiuuinttd 
with  the  ordinary  progress  of  opinion,  that  a  change  so  considerable 
could  have  been  effected  in  night  and  silence;  thai  'Mhe  corruption 
was  so  gradual  that  its  original  author  is  unknown ;  that  the  venom  de- 
voured the  vitals  of  religion,  before  those  outward  symptoms  were  dis- 
played which  would  have  produced^  at  first,  a  prompt  and  efficactout 
remedy." 

*  The  time  is  too  short,  the  years  too  few,  the  body  too  extensive,  for 
tn  imperceptible  cause  to  produce  etiects  so  portentous.  Tiie  corru|)- 
tion  of  a  single  Church  might  have  been  effected  in  a  few  years  of  neg- 
lect and  ignorance ;  but  to  pervert  the  whole  empire  of  Christ  with  one 
universal  contagion,  must  have  required  the  lapse*  of  more  than  a  single 
century.  The  transition  which  is  rapid  roust  be  painful ;  and  what- 
tver  is  painful  will  neither  pass  unobserved  nor  be  speedily  consigned 
to  oblivion.  If  such  a  change  as  this  has  not  been  noticed  by  contem- 
porary writers,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  never  look  place  at  all/ — pp* 

Having  discussed  the  personality  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
©ur  author  enters  on  the  inquiry — whether  He  was  promised,  in 
the  passage  of  John  xvi.  7,  which  he  assumes  as  his  text,  as  a  pe- 
culiar comforter  to  the  Apostles,  or  to  tlie  universal  church  of 
Christ. 

• 

*  Bui  this  inquiry,*  he  says,  *  need  not  detain  us  long ;  since  tlie  same 
Divine  Teacher  by  whom  the  promise  of  a  Paraclete  was  given,  has  pro- 
mised also  that  he  should  remain  for  ever  with  those  who  were  to  be  the 
objects  of  his  care.  But  this  expression,  **  for  ever,"  is  not  personally 
applicable  to  the  immediate  hearers  of  Christ,  and  that  the  promhw 
cannot  therefore  be  confined  to  them,  is  apparent  from  the  very  fact  of 
their  mortality.  For  the  woids  of  our  Saviour  do  not,  it  may  be  ob» 
served,  imply  that  the  continuance  of  the  Comforter  with  them  was  to  be 
to  the  end  of  their  Ih  es.  If  this  had  been  the  cn?e,  we  mi plit  reason- 
ably have  doubted  whether  succeedinc^  geiier^itions  were  included  in 
the  promised  benefit.    But  it  was  not  "  tUl  death,"  nor  "  abxaifs'*  nor 

continually,"  that  the  i'araclete  wab  to  abide  with  those  to  whom  he 
was  promised.  It  was  **ybf  ever,"  '*  dernatfyt"  or,  to  ike  tnd  cf  ih€ 
wiU^  tic  t)»  Mm^  and  U  answered  in  purport  to  the  remarkable  ex- 
pression whereby,  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  immedi- 
ately before  his  return  to  heaven,  our  Lord  assured  them  of  the  perpe- 
tual continuance  of  his  owj!  protecting  care.  But  an  eternal  guurdian- 
ikip  and  comfort  can  ouly  he  exercised  oa  ao  eternal  subject.   It  is 
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therefore  as  a  collective  body,  and  as  au  endle^  succession  of  indivi- 
duabfthat  the  Church  of  Christ  receiveil  the  promise  here  recorded; 
and  it  will  follow  that  it  was  communicateil  to  the  Apostles,  not  as  its 
exclusive  inheritors,  but  as  the  representatives  of  all  whu  in  after  ag^ 
by  their  means,  should  believe  on  the  Son  of  God/ — p.  :228* 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  lecture,  our  author  digresses  into 
au  inquiry  concemii^  the  part  which  the  Holy  Spirit  bad  sustaioed 
in  the  scheme  of  God's  providence^  as  previously  dbpkyed  in  tlie 
patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations.  His  discussion  is  learned; 
but  many  readers  will  be  inclined  to  consider  it  of  too  abstruse  and 
mystical  a  character,  and  as  scarcely  tending  to  any  important  eli^ 
ddation  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 

Mr.  Heber  proceeds  in  the  last  four  lectures  to  consider  the 
office  of  the  Christian  Paraclete,  and  the  nature  and  measure  of 
those  benefits  which  the  faithful  disciples  of  their  Lord  derive 
from  His  powerful  assistance.  It  must  be  quite  superfluous  for 
us  to  mention,  ( \  t;n  for  tlie  bcnetit  of  those  readers  who  are  most 
uninformfd  in  iiki tiers  of  theology,  lliat,  re??pecting  the  nature,  the 
mode,  and  the  degree,  of  tlie  operation  ot  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Uie 
muids  of  Christians,  the  controversial  discussiuns  ui  the  church 
have  been  various  and  extensive,  nnd  that  from  mistaken  ideas  on 
this  subject  the  wildest  tenets  of  delirious  eiithusiasiu  which  have 
prevailed  in  Christendom,  have  been  derived.  Mr.  Heber  presefits 
the  subject  to  us  in  the  most  sober  and  correct  point  of  view. 
His  opinions  are  equally  removed  from  those  who  attribute  too 
much,  and  from  those  who  attribute  too  little  to  spiritual  influence; 
from  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  altogether^  or  maintain  it  in  such 
u  form  as  to  amount  to  an  actual  denial  of  it,  and  from  those  who 
expect  from  the  Holy  Spirit  on  every  ordinary  occasion  perceptible 
impulses,  sudden  conversions,  and  sensible  illuminations.  Nu* 
meroiis  passages  occur  in  this  part  of  the  Lectures,  in  which  the 
ordinary  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  Christians  is  pointed 
out  with  equal  force,  and  elegance  of  language.  We  give  the  fol« 
lowing  passage  as  a  specimen. 

'  By  its  ngency  on  the  natural  faculties  of  the  sool,  that  influence, 
indeed,  supplies  us  with  recollections  ever  seasonable  to  support  or 
to  subdue  our  weak  or  rebellious  nature;  it  hallowsoor  thoughts  by  at- 
tracting them  to  hallowed  objects;  it  strengthens  our  virtuous  resolu- 
tions by  renewing  on  our  mind  those  impressions  which  gave  tbeni 
birth;  it  elevates  our  courage  an(i  humbles  our  pride  by  su^aesting  to 
our  recollection,  at  uace,  uur  iUustiiuus  destiny  and  the  weakuess  oi  uur 
unassisted  nature. 

*  By  itself  it  teaches  nothing,  but  without  its  aid  all  human  doctrine 
is  but  vain.  It  is  this  which  gives  life  and  strength  to  eveiy  religioas 
truth  which  we  hear;  this  which  imprints  on  our  soul  and  recals  to  our 
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Attention  those  bacred  principles  to  which  our  reason  has  already  as- 
sented. Distinct  from  consdence*  but  |he  vital  spark  hy  which  our 
natural  conscience  is  sanctified,  it  both  enables  us  to  choose  the  paths 

of  life,  and  to  persist  in  those  paths  when  chosen:  and,  though,  lik« 
the  free  and  viewless  air,  it  is  only  by  its  effects  that  we  discern  it,  it 
is  the  principle  of  our  moral  as  the  air  of  our  natural  healthy  the  soul 
of  our  soul,  and  the  Schekina  of  our  bodily  temple! 

But,  by  itself  it  teaches  nothing.  It  prepares  our  hearts,  indeed, 
for  the  word  of  life,  and  it  engrafts  the  word  in  bur  hearts  thus  opened; 
but  that  living  word  and  whatever  else  of  knowledge  we  receive  must 
be  drawn  from  external  sources.  **  Faith,"  we  are  told,  **  must  come 
by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God;*  nor  can  we  hear  **  with- 
out the  voice  of  a  preacher." 

*  Tlie  inspiration  (as  we  have  already  defined  it)  of  rcliL^ious  percep- 
tion and  memory,  God's  ordinary  grace,  induces  the  soul  to  behold 
the  truth  of  tiiose  doctrines  which  external  opportunities  of  knowledge 
offer  to  her  understanding;  it  preserves  and  refreshes  in  her  memory 
those  principles  of  action,  of  which  we  have  alrea<ly  perceived  th« 
force;  it  is  the  blessing  of  God  and  his  pervading  energy,  which  pros- 
pers to  our  salvation  what  we  learn,  and  what  we  have  learned :  but  'i 
when  we  pass  beyond  these  limits,  we  invade  the  regions  of  mirarl«  .  »» 
and  prophecy  ;  and  it  is  no  less  inaccurate  to  suppose,  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things  we  receive  a  new  idea  from  the  grace  of  God, 
than  it  would  be  to  maintain  that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  the 
lamp  which  lights  our  study. 

'  Like  that  lamp,  the  grace  of  the  Most  High  enables  us  to  trace, 
in  the  oracles  of  salvation,  the  things  which  belong  to  our  peace :  like 
that  lamp,  it  helps  us  to  renew  the  decayed  impression  of  knowledge 
lontr  since  obtained  ;  and,  without  such  heavenly  aid,  the  unassisted 
soul  would  be  as  unequal  to  t!ie  pursuit  or  perception  of  her  eternal 
interests,  as  the  unassisted  eye  to  read  in  darkness.  But,  whether  by 
celestial  or  earthly  light,  we  can  only  learu  from  that  which  is  before 
us;  and  the  one  can  no  more  be  said  to  communicate  a  new  revelation 
(o  our  soul,  than  the  other  to  place  a  fresh  volume  on  our  table. 

'  I  do  not  say,  that  grace  doth  not  possess  an  active  power,  which 
not  only  enables  us  to  attend  and  recollect,  but  frequently  compels  our 
attention  and  recollection.  Nor  am  I  rash  enough  to  deny,  that  God 
may,  by  any  operation  or  any  medium  whatever,  communicate  to  our 
souls,  when  he  thinks  proper,  any  imaginable,  or,  to  us  at  present,  un- 
imaginable knowledge.  But  this  may  be  without  ofience  maintained, 
(and  I  am  the  more  anxtout  to  state  it  clearly,  because  it  is  this  parti- 
cular point  on  which  enthusiasm  is  most  frequently  mistaken,)  that  it  is 
by  the  iUustratim,  not  the  recelation  of  truth,  that  God's  Spirit  ordinarily 
assists  us ;  and  that  the  latter  is  one  of  those  cases  of  divine  inter- 
lerence,  of  which  neither  the  present  age  of  Christianity,  nor,  perhaps, 
any  preceding  age  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  atiords  us  an  authentic 
example.' — pp.  3/8—382. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  Lectures,  Mr.  Heber  considers  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Holy  Spirit  ei^erted  on  the  minds  of  the  sacred 
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penmen  while  they  were  employed  in  transmitting  to  future  ages 
the  records  of  etermil  truth.  He  obviates  the  clmigo  of  c^bscimtj 
in  the  sacred  writings,  which  has  on  some  occasions  been  dwelt 
upon  with  much  exaggeration^  to  the  implied  impeachment  of 
their  divine  origin,  and  concludes  with  the  following  striking  pas- 
sage. 

'  But,  in  the  essentials  of  salvation,  and  to  those  who  sincerely  de- 
sire to  be  taught  of  God,  are  the  Scriptures  really  obscure  ?  Let  those 
bear  witness,  whom,  by  these  means  alone,  the  Spirit  of  God  has 

gui(le<l  into  al!  necessary  truth  !  Let  those  bear  witness  who  have  fled 
Irom  the  perturberl  streams  of  human  controversy  to  this  source  of 
livinn;  water,  wlieieof  **  if  a  man  drink  he  shall  never  thirst  agai n.** 
Lei  the  mighty  army  of  the  faithful  bear  witness,  who,  believing  no  less 
than  they  find,  aitd' desiring  to  believe  no  more,  have  worshipped  in 
simplicity  of  heart,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  comfortable  Spirit  of  God  1  I  do  not,  God 
forbid  that  I  sbouhl  in  this  place,  and  before  so  many  of  those  who 
must  hereafter  unite  their  amplest  stores  both  of  classical  and  sacred 
learning  in  his  cause  from  whom  we  have  received  all  things! — I  do 
not  deny  the  efllcacy,  the  propriety,  the  absolute  necessity  of  uiVering 
our  choicest  gifts  of  every  kind  on  the  altar  of  that  religion  to  whose 
ministiy  we  are  called,  and  of  concentrating  all  thv  lights  of  history 
and  science  to  the  illustration  of  these  wonderful  testimonies.  But, 
though,  to  illustrate  and  defend  the  faith,  such  aids  are,  doubtless^ 
needful,  the  faith  itself  can  spring  from  no  other  source  than  that 
volume  which  alone  can  make  men  wise  to  everla'sting  salvation,  that 
engrailed  word  which,  though  the  ignorant  and  unstable  may  wrest  it 
to  their  own  destruction,  is,  to  those  who  receive  ii  with  meekness  and 
with  faith,  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God. 

*  By  this  book  the  Paraclete  has  guided  the  Church  into  whatever 
truths  the  Church  of  Christ  lias,  at  any  time,  believed  or  known;  by 
this  book,  and  the  doctrine  which  it  contains,  he  has  ccuivinced  the 
world  of  sin,  and  iustified  the  Son  of  Man  from  the  malicious  slanders 
of  his  enemies ;  by  this  book  he  consoles  us  for  the  absence  of  our 
Ivord,  and  in«itructs  us  in  things  to  come;  by  this  he  reigns;  where  this 
is  lound  liis  kingdom  reaches  also;  by  this  weapon,  proceeding  from 

*  the  mouth  of  God,  shall  the  enemies  of  his  Christ  be  at  length  extir- 
pated from  the  world ;  and  by  this,  it  may  be  thought,  as  by  the  rule 
pf  God*S  approbation,  shall  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  be,  finally,  made 
known,  in  that  day  when    whosoever  is  not  found  written  in  the  book 

of  life,  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire." 

*  Wherefore,  holy  br(  iluen,  partakers  ol  the  spiritual  gift,  seeing 
that  we  have  not  followed  after  cunningly  devised  fables,  let  us  each 
in  his  station,  abound  in  the  laU^ur  of  the  Lord,  diffusing  as  we  majr 
that  saving  knowledge,  the  possession  of  which  alone  could  make  it 
expedient  for  the  disciples  of  Christ  that  their  Master  should  depart 
and  leave  them  ;  And  let  us  pour  forth,  above  all,  our  fervent  prayers 
to  that  Almighty  Spirit,  Who  hath  given  us  these  holy  records  of 
his  will,  that,  by  bis  supportiug  grace,  they  may  bring  forth  in  us  the 
*  '  fruit 
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fruit  of  holiness,  and  the  harvest  of  life  witliout  end,  throiig^  tits 
mercies  of  the  Father,  the  merits  of  the  Son,  aiui  the  atrung  protec- 
tion of  the  Comforter/ — pp.  oSO — 5S3. 

From  the  extracts  we  h'd\c  iiiven,  our  readers  will  have  been 
enabled  to  i'ovm  iheir  own  opnuoiis  of  Mr.  Heber's  inauuer.  ilis 
conception,  in  our  judgnu  iit^  is  strong,  bis  imagination  fertile,  his 
expression  nervous,  and  bis  genera!  stylo  well  sustained.  At  times, 
however,  he  is  deficient  in  ease  and  simplicity,  and,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press ourselves,  burritid,  by  the  iuiaginaiiuii  of  the  poet,  beyond 
those  bounds  of  sobriety  widiin  which  tlie  ptxacber  should  reuKiin. 
Occasionally,  too,  he  mukcs  allubioub  lo  the  classics,  which  we 
hardly  think  consistent  with  good  taste,  or  propriety,  iu  discourses 
from  the  pulpit,  even  when  delivered  before  e  learned  body.  UpoQ 
the  wholci  however,  we  consider  these  diaconraes  as  highly  cre« 
ditable  to  the  talents  and  learning  of  Mr.  Heber,  and  as  forming  • 
-very  useful  accession  to  the  series  written  for  the  Bampton  lecture^ 
ship. 


Art.  III.   I,  Geschichte  Andreas  Ilofer.  8 vo.  pp.  460.  Leipic. 

1817. 

fi.  Ikiirage  zur  veucren  Kricgfi^eschichte  von  Friednch  Forster* 
8vo.  pp.  2C(2.    Berlin.    1816.  - 

rr^U£  name  of  Hofer  was  at  one  time  iamiliar  in  our  moudu^ 

and  we  yet  remember  the  lively  interest  felt  in  this  conntij 
for  the  cause  in  which  he  fell.  It  bad  not,  it  is  true,  all '  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war*  to  dignify  it;  but  our  admiration 
'«v  as,  iicvertlieless,  excited  bv  the  gallantry  displayed  by  the  Tyrolese, 
aud  our  sympathy  called  io]  tli  by  the  hard  laLc  to  which  they  were 
compelled  to  submit,  lu  the  stniixgle,  we  could  ouiy  participate  iu 
a  remote  degree;  our  armies  were  not,  as  m  Spain,  identified  m  the 
contest ;  and  neither  in  its  duration,  nor  in  the  importance  of  its 
results,  will  the  Tyrolese  war  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Peninsula ;  still  however  it  must  be  considered  as  occupying  a 
very  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  that  time,  and  it  cannot 
therefore  be  a  useless  tusk  to  collect  whatever  is  known  of  those 
men,  by  whose, ability  and  enterprize  an  undiscijplioed  body  of  ^ea^ 
jantry  were  for  some  Ume  enabled  to  keep  in  chedc  the  imitod' 
force  of  Bavaria  and  France. 

Few  works  on  the  subject  have  yet  reached  England,  and  of 
those  few  none,  we  believe,  have  been  transbted;  so  that  our  coitn« 
Irymen^s  knowledge  of  the  chief  actors  concerned  in  the  stni^le 
is  necessarily  vague  and  indistinct.  Of  those  which  have  fallen 
into  our  hands,  Bartholdy's  work  is  by  far  the  most  interesting,  and 
though  he  has  been  accused  of  garbling  the  official  communicatiou.s 

T9l*«xvii.  KO.  xzxiv.  A  A  •  • '  which 
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which  he  received  from  authentic  source^,  and  of  occasidnally 
dealing  in  romantic  exaggeralioii,  (cspccirill)'  in  his  relation  of 
Speckbucher's  adventures,)  we  are  inclined  upon  the  wliole  to 
credit  his  statements.  It  is  too  evidently  his  object  throughout  to 
throw  discredit  upon  the  conduct  of  Austria  in  regard  to  the  l\  rol, 
and  to  rrpresent  in  an  Unfavourable  litiht  the  nieai^ures  adopted  by 
hci  ai;enlb  in  tliat  country;  and  to  this  feeling  must  be  attributed  . 
many  of  the  inaccuracies  into  which  he  has  fallen  ;  but  by  compa- 
ring his  accouuLs  with  those  contained  in  the  wrjrks  before  us,  we 
shall  be  in  possession  of  pretty  nearly  ali  uiat  is  known  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  probably  arrive  at  the  real  tnith. 

The  '  History  of  Hofer*  would  more  properly  be  called  the  his- 
tory of  the  war  in  which  Hofer  was  engaged.  It  is  an  assemblage 
of  official  do»cuments,  political  reftexions,  and  military  details,  put 
together  in  no  very  orderly  or  workmanlike  manner ;  yet  it  is,  as 
Bancho  would  say,  nevertheless  a  history,  and  valuable  for  the  in- 
formation it  contains,  derived,  apparently,  from  authentic  sources. 
We  suspect,  indeed,  from  the  air*  of  authority  which  pervades  it, 
that  we  owe  this  production  either  to  Hormayer  himself,  or  to  some 
one  who  has  been  furnished  by  him  with  che  necessary  materials* 

The  other  j>ublication,  by  Forster,  is  the  first  number  of  a  coU 
lection  of  papers,'  whiph  each  separately  relates  to  some  military 
event  of  importance  in  the  late  wars  of  Germany.  This  work,  we 
understand,  has  made  a  great  impression  in  that  country,  well  as' 
in  Kussia,  owing  to  the  character  of  veracity  ^hich  is  conceived  to 
belong  to  it.  in  the  lirst  article  will  be  found  a  compendious  and 
well  written  nccoinit  of  the  events  which  took  place  during  the  par- 
ticular period  under  our  notice;  and  it  contains,  in  addition,  a  detail 
of  the  military  operations  ol  tire  Archduke  John  against  the  French 
under  Beauharnois  aiui  Macdouald,  in  the  territory  of  Friul,  as  well 
as  an  interesting  account  of  the  det'euce  of  the  Malborghetto  passes^ 
called  by  the  author  the  I  hei  uiupyiie  of  the  Ciirinihiun  Alps 

Those  inhabitants  of  the  Rhastian  and  Vindelician  Alps,  who  are 
described  as  witnesses  of  the  exploits  of  Drusus,  w  ere  the  ancestors 
of  the  Tyroleseof  the  j^esent  day«  Through  the  exertions  of  that 
duef,  or  those  of  Tiberius,  this  country  was  first  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  Rome;  and  colonies  were  foimded  there  by  Ai^guafus, 
who  no  doubt  saw  the  importance  of  maintaining  such  an  openhig! 
to  ihe  heart  of  Germany.  With  thi»  view  he  occupied  himself  in 
^  opening  of  roads  through  the  difiicult  parts  of  thcs  mouiitaiiu;' 
and  was  thus  enabled  (as  Buonaparte  has  been,  in  later  times,  1^ 
the  military  road  over  the  Simplon)  to  transport  troops  without 
impediment  through  passes  which  had  hitherto  been  considered 
impracticable  for  large  bodies  of  men.  In  476'  the  Tyrol  fell,  with 
the  Roman  power,  into  the  hands  of  the  Gothtf ;  it  afterwards  be* 

■  ■ 
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came  subject  in  succession  to  the  Lombards,  tlie  Franks,  and  the 
iiavarians.  From  ilic  uncertainty  of  its  boundaries  aud  the  in- 
equalities of  lU  surface,  this  most  singularly'  romantic  portion  of 
Europe  was  designated  by  the  name  of  the  Moitotainous  Region,  • 
('  Landes  im  gebirge/)  and  jiarcelled  out  amongst  a  variety  of  pettj 
Joids  spiritual  and  temporaL  The  German  emperors  were  iiite- 
vested  in  maintaiiikig  this  order  of  things,  for  while  the  Tyrol  contU 
nued  in  this  divided  state^  a  free  passage  was  open  at  all  times  for 
the  troops  of  the  empire.  At  the  peace  of  Verdun,  in  843,  when 
Bavaria  was  first  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdoro,  that  part  of  the 
ancient  Rhaetia  which  lay  between  the  sources  of  the  Inn  and  the 
Drave,  and  w  hich  was  then  divided  into  several  hrdshipSf  formed 
a  portion  of  the  possessions  of  the  newly  made  king.  But  when 
the  commotions,  which  were  soon  after  occasioned  by  the  tyranny 
of  Charles  the  Fat,  furnished  bis  nobles  with  an  opportunity  of  de- 
claring their  independence,  the  iortis  of  the  l^yrol  followed  iheir 
examph%  and  en>:iii(  i})ated  themselves  from  the  Bavarian  yoke, 
ent^a^ini^  only  to  funnsha  cei'tain  uumber  of  troops  when  the  state 
siioiih!  be  in  danifcr.  ' 

Oliio  tliu  bt  i  (iiid,  duke  of  Bavaria,  dying  in  1248  without  issue, 
his  territories  ueie  divided,  and  llic  greater  part  of  those  in  the 
valley  of  Venosla  and  Sole  fell  to  the  lot  of  xMbert,  count  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  possessor  of  the  ancient  castle  called  Terioiis,  from 
which  the  country  received  its  name^  At  the  death  of  Albert,  his 
estates  passed  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  Mainbard,  count  of 
Goert9»  whose  son  (also  of  thb  name)  w&«t  the  first  who  obtained  a 
decided  ascendancy  in  those  parts,  lie  appears  to  have  been  a  per- 
son of  considerable  talent,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in 
the  elevation  of  Rodolpb  of  Hapsbttrg  to  the  imperial  throne. 
After  him,  the  most  conspicuous  personage  whom  we  find  in  the 
records  of  these  times  is  a  certain  Margaret,  commonly  called  the 
Maultasch,''^  a  lady  of  a  very  decided  character ;  cruel  in  her  dispo- 
sition, and  as  loose  in  tier  principles  and  habits  of  life  as  the  Fre- 
degondes  and  Brunehilds  of  the  old  French  history.  She  had  con- 
nected heiself  by  two  snecessive  marriages  with  both  the  House>  of 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  but  the  irjdi<_,!'»tv  to  >>bicli  we  have  alluded  in 
the  note,  is?^aid  to  have  dttei  nn'it  tl  her  to  convey  l;er  po^isessioiis  to 
tlie  tonner  power.  It  was  in  vani  tluit  the  Duke  <»f  Bavaria  oppo- 
sed tlie  execution  of  her  will.  'I'he  Emperor  Charles  IV.  obliged 
him  to  cede  to  Austi  iu,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  all  hiti  rights  to 

*  For  tlic  orii^iii  ot'  this  iMiiie  t«wo  derivaiions  are  given,  wl.idi  »-p«uk  little  fur  th« 
Wauty  of  lilt-  l;uf\,  <i!  tlip  coutte^v  of  tl-e  v^i-  in  -(vhicli  she  I'lM-d.  Slir  aworl  ilils  rr^tpt-U 
Jation,  accorUiiig  to  some,  to  Iut  'teforuiity  ;  wccordiug  to  oihersr  lo  a  box  in  the  «riir 
which  she  nrceiv«d  at  the  rontt  of  Muiikli,  at  the  hands  of  lier  tw0iiier-<in^w  j — the  inoct 
ixilabte  ongn  U  to  be  fouiut  in  iu  being  the  name  «t  one  of  lier  fiivomnte  towna*  ' 
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the  Tyrol ; — and  since  this  epoch  that  province  has  remained  aa 
appendage  in  the  Austrian  family,  of  which  the  princes  bear  the 
title  of  Counts  of  the  Tyrol* 

»  It  is  a  singular  and  Providential  arrangement  in  the  economy  of 
the  human  mind,  that  although  a  love  of  change  is  strongly  preva- 
lent in  our  nature,  yet  by  habit  we  acquire  a  taste  for  that  to  which 
we  are  accustom^  even  where  it  has  little  intrinsically  to  recon^ 
mend  it  to  our  regard:  this  disposition,  which  leads  us  rather 
(  -  ■  ■  to  bear  the  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  which  we  know  not  of/ 

may  partly  eiplain  tliat  affection  which  has  been  shewn,  in  some  in- 
stances, by  a  whole  people,  for  a  defective  government ;  but  it  can 
never  account  for  that  devoted  attachment  which  the  Tyrol  haa^ 
at  various  times,  manifested  for  the  House  of  Austria.  This  must 
arise  from  a  higher  and  more  creditable  feeling ;  and  although  *  stare 
in  antiquas  vias*  is  certainly  not  the  favourite  motto  of  the  present 
day,  we  do  not  the  less  appreriate  the  merits  ot  those  vvho  respect 
it-  It  was  not  that,  in  the  system  of  government  pursued  by  the 
Ausirians,  there  was  anv  pretension  to  Utopian  perfection,  any  pe- 
culiar nicety  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions;  but  it  was  mild  and 
considerate  to  the  wishes  of  its  subjects ;  it  studied  to  avoid  shock- 
ing the  national  prejudices,  and  to  keep  alive  the  free  and  indepen- 
dent spirit  which  prevailed  amongst  these  hardy  mountaineers.  Ai 
a  bariier  to  the  south  of  his  dominions,  the  Tyrol  was  invaluable 
to  the  emperor  ;  it  has  been  called  the  shield  of  Austria,  and  it  wai 
in  this  light  alone  that  she  estimated  its  importance:  as  a  prond 
appendage  it  was  every  thmg  to  her;  as  a  source  of  revcnoe 
nothing.  She  was  satufied  with  the  hearts  and  devotion  of  tht 
people.  To  the  l^olese  themselves  the  connexion  with  the  Impe- 
rial House  was  most  precious,  not  only  from  the  benefits  which 
they  enjoyed  by  it,  but  from  motives  of  a  higher  and  more  disiih 
terested  description.  With  it  were  associated  all  the  recollectioni 
of  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  their  country's  history;  all  the  ei> 
ploits  of  the  Maximilians  were  identified  with  their  own,  and  no 
peasant  could  visit  the  magnificent  tomb  in  Innspruck  of  his  Ih 
vourite  hero,  the  first  emperor  of  that  name,  without  experiencing 
sensations  of  exultation  and  self-importance. 

Secure  in  their  fastnesses,  little  visited  by  strangers,  and  free 
from  all  the  contamination  of  inflammatory  publications,  perhaps 
tliere  is  ik)  people  uf  modern  Europe  who  have  partaken  so  little 
as  the  Tyrolese  of  the  restless  spirit  which  has  pervaded  other  quar- 
ters, or  have  renjamed  so  uninuvtjd  amidst  the  com  motions  which 
shook  the  allegiance  of  the  countries  arouiui  thtni.  Neither 
the  disturbances  which  acconipauied  the  Uetoimation,  nor  those 
which  marked  the  ri^iing  of  the  peasantry  (bauerkrieg),evei  extended 
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to  theie  provinces;  whilst  the  neighbouring  district  of  Salzbui^ 

was  in  a  state  of  frequent  uproar. 

^hy  then,  it  has  been  said,  did  Austria  ever  desert  sucli  men, 
and  leave  thrm,  us  she  did,  to  shift  for  themselves  r  Tlie  answer  u 
a  very  simple  one. — She  had  fought  nobly,  but  she  was  beaten — 
and  when  kings  are  compelled  to  give  up  llieir  daugliters  to  th« 
conqueror,  tliey  can  Have  but  little  power  to  secure  betitr  terms 
for  the  rest  of  their  subjects.  It  was  thus  ilu^  Tyrol  was  transferred 
to  Bavaria ; — a  bad  exchanjre,  as  that  power  thought,  for  the 
duchy  of  Wurzburg.  The  situutiuu  indeed  of  this  nev\ly  established 
kingdom  was  widely  different  from  that  of  Austria  before  her  dis- 
asters.— ^With  an  accession  of  gi  catness  came  an  increase  of  expen- 
diture; and,  in  order  to  maintain  the  large  military  establishment 
which  BuonafMirte  required,  and  which  was  far  above  her  meana^ 
she  was  obliged  to  exact  contributions  fnim  the  Tyrolese  to  an 
extent  to  which  they  were  before  completely  unused. 

To  the  mild  and  indulgent  sway  of  the  House  of  Austria,  sue* 
ceeded  a  system  of  vexation  and  oppression  which  drove  to  despe« 
ration  a  people  who  are  of  all  others  the  least  capable  of  being 
ruled  by  violence;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  result  should 
be  a  deep  and  irrcconcileable  hatred. 

*  Bavaria,'  says  Muller,  '  seemed  intent  on  impoverishing  and  op- 
pressing her  new  subjects  ;  the  constitution  was  overthrown  which  had 
lasted  for  so  many  ages ;  the  representative  states  were  suppressed,  and 
the  provincial  funds  seized.  All  eccksiastical  property  iibulished,  pre- 
lacies) and  cunvenltt  conti»cated  ;  and  amongst  tlie  public  buildings  ex- 
posed to  sale,  the  ancient*  castle  of  the  Counts  of  the  Tyrol  was  not 
even  spared.  New  imposts  were  daily  exacted ;  specie  became  scarce  ; 
the  Austrian  notes  were  reduced  to  half  their  value ;  and  to  crown  all, 
Bavaria  had  it  in  contemplation  to  change  the  very  names  of  her  new 
acquisitions,  and  to  incorporate  them  with  her  hereditary  dominions.* 

These,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  no  ordinary  acts  of  severity; 
but  the  stern  manner  in  which  the  Bavarian  government  enforced 
them  proved  far  more  irritating  to  the  feelings  of  the  natives  than 
the  acts  themselves:  those,  however,  by  winch  they  felt  themselves 
more  particularly  aggrieved,  were — the  application  of  the  funds 
drawn  from  tlie  land  to  purposes  U>rei<;n  to  it, — the  recruiling 
system, — and,  above  all,  the  total  contempt  of  the  privilegis  and 
rights  of  the  Tyrol  as  a  state.  There,  as  in  Sweden,  the  four 
orders  met  in  general  convocation,  (for  to  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
burghers,  is  added  u  separate  or(jcr  for  the  peasants,)  except  in  the 
Vorarlberg — where  the  two  first  mentioned  classes  do  not  exist; — 
these  meetings  took  place  at  Innspruck,  the  president  was  selected 

*  tieauharnois,  by  an  order  dated  Mosco,  'i4th  Se|)teiiit)er,  Ifil'?,  only  perniittedtS 
Mue  «t  tke  aoatfaerD  districii  the  uic  ot  ilteir  motber  tongue  (os  ux  yean  longer. 
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by  the  collective  body,  and  the  bishops  of  Trent  or  Brixen  were 
for  the  most  part  alternately  chosen  for  that  situation.  In  these 
a!?semb!ies  all  matters  relative  to  taxation,  as  well  as  to  tlie  cr^lling 
out  of  llu  niiiilia,  were  settled^  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ar- 
rangenu  iit  of  the  latter,  a  sort  of  conscription  wa.s  established,  and 
a  certain  number  of  days  (toi  i\-t\vo)  in  the  course  of  the  year  fixed 
upon  as  tlie  linut  of  iniiitarv  service. 

In  all  this  a  degree  of  raiiunal  freedom  is  observable;  and  we 
cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  a  change  of  government,  which 
completely  annihilated  it,  should  be  received  with  aversion,  or  that 
every  opening  should  be  eagerly  seized  which  encouraged  a  hope  of 
returning  to  the  former  state  of  thingB. — hope  which^  while  we 
are  writing,  has  been  happily  realized;  the  Emperor  havings  kk 
MTBon^  restored  to  them  that  conatitution  which  his  predecessoiv 
bad  always  respected. 

Tlie  Tyrol  is  divided  into  ten  districts,  and  its  population  in 
1804>  including  the  bishoprics  of  Trent  and  Brixen  and  the  VorarW 
berg,  is  stated  at  nearly  70C),(X)0  souls,  inhabiting  a  space  of  450 
square  German  miles.  The  land  is  cut  by  three  chains  of  moun- 
tains, which  form  several  vallies  of  importance;  the  Brenner  beings 
as  it  were,  the  centre  from  which  they  radiate,  and  from  whose 
rugged  sides  flow  some  considerable  rivers,  both  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction.  The  height  of  this  mountain  is  not  much  above 
6C)00  feet;  but  the  GlocVnrr  is  upwards  of  twice  tliat  height,  and 
the  extreme  point  of  the  Oriel  \iei(is  but  little  toMontblanc,  being 
said  to  be  14,000  feet  high;  some  doubt,  however,  may  be  enter- 
tained of  the  accuracy  of  Uie  lueasurement,  though  it  was  taken 
by  Pichler,  in  IS04. 

Few  countries  ran  coiupure  with  the  Tyrol  in  magnificence  of 
scenery,  or  possess  a  greater  variety  of  natural  productions.  In 
the  more  northern  parts,  where  the  vallies  enjoy  but  little  of  the  sun, 
from  the  height  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  grain  ripens  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  can  at  best  afford  but  a  precarious  supply;  hence  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  peasant  in  these  dbtricts  must  be  on  his 
cattle  and  sheep:  but  in  the  harrow  valley  of  the  Adige  the  vhie 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  all  the  fruits  of  a  warm  climate  flourish  in 
abundance. 

Dante's  description  of  the  scenery  near  Trent  is  well  known;  and 
spots  of  equal  sublimity  and  grandeur  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
direction  in  this  picturesque  region.  In  speaking  of  the  Alps  it  is 
as  well  to  observe,  that  although  the  original  signification  of  the 
word  implied  a  mountain  capped  with  snow,  it  is  generally  used  by 
the  natives  to  imply  one  upon  which  pasture  for  cattle  cnii  be 
found.  ITie  summits  of  that  range  which  divides  Carinihia  from 
the  Tyrol  are  called  Tauern  in  the  provincial  dialect.   The  riches 
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of  the  niiiiera]  kinirdom  have  been  scarrrlv  rxplnrcd  in  the  Tyrol : 
there  is  no  doubt,  liovvever,  that  they  are  considerable.  In  the  ad- 
joining didtricts  of  Salzburg,  the  salt  mines  at  Hallein,  like  those 
near  lunspruck,  are  abundantly  productive;  and  the  mines  of  gold 
in  the  Kalhhausberg,  though  they  at  present  scarcely  defray  the 
expense  oi  wui  kinG^,  formerly  brou£;ht  in  a  lar^e  revenue  to  the 
archbishops  of  Salzburg.  But  in  lier  populaliun  this  country  pos- 
sesses riches  greater  than  any  which  her  mountains  may  conceal — 
a  brave,  honesty  and  attached  people — ^a  race  on  whose  loyalty  and 
ateadincis  the  mind  can  dwell  with  satisfaction  when  fatigued  aod 
di^usted  with  the  contemplation  of  profligacy,  or  of  a  culpable' 
want  of  energy  and  attachment  in  the  subjects  and  dependents  of 
other  powers. 

.  Montesquieu,  from  a  love  of  system,  has  been  led  too  far  in  hit 
observation  on  the  effect  produced  by  climate  upon  the  human  race: 
we  should  say»  that  the  influence  of  local  sitaatbn  is  by  far  more  uni- 
formly powerful;  that,  for  instance,  those  who  dwell  in  a  moun- 
tainous country  will  generally,  from  the  activity  and  security  of  their 
life,  exhibit  more  independence  of  character,  and  energy  of  mind 
»  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  beccUisp  the  latter  are  more  exposed 
to  hostile  attack,  and  are  not  conipciied,  trom  the  ruggedness  of  the 
soil,  to  earn  their  subsistence  by  laborious  exertion.  The  moun- 
taineer lives  upon  the  '^ame  which  he  pursues,  or  the  seamy  harvest 
which  iipcus,  amongst  his  hills:  from  his  daily  intercourse  with 
nature  in  all  her  wildest  moods  and  most  magnificent  forms,  he 
acquires  a  lolty  and  energetic  tone  ot  llimknig;  hi.s  luiaginaliou  be- 
comes more  alive  to  external  impression,  and  a  feeling  of  peculiar 
awe  and  reverence  pervades  his  religion :  he 

*  Sees  God  in  clouds  and  hears  him  in  the  wind,* 
and  hence  the  popular  superstitions  which  prevail  in  all  nuumtain- 
ous  countries,  m  the  Alps  as  well  in  tlie  Higlilands  of  Scotland. 
Of  this  there  are  various  instances  related  in  the  works  before  us ; 
and  one  writer  on  the  Tyrol  has  remarked,  that  if  it  were  possible 
for  all  ideas  of  a  Deity  to  be  obliterated  from  the  human  breast, 
these  sentiments  would  first  shew  themselves  again  amongst  the 
dwellers  in  a  mountainous  region. 

Of  the  virtues  of  the  savage  state  we  have  never  entertained  any 
very  exalted  notion,  nor  will  any  reasonable  man,  we  apprehend,  at 
this  time  of  day,  look  in  real  life  for  that  pastoral  innocence  which 
is  only  to  be  found  in  the  fictions  of  poetry  or  romance;  we  are 
disposed,  however,  to  believe  that  more  originality  and  simplicity  of 
character  is  to-be  met  with  in  the  Tyrol  than  in  most  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  we  think  that  in  this  respect  a  marked  difference  is 
to  be  observed  between  this  country  and  Switzerland,  llic  Tyrol, 
in  the  first  place,  has  been  much  less  visited  than  the  Swiss  cau- 
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tons;  its  inhabiUuis  have  not  as  yet  learned  to  make  their  simplicitj 
itseU  an  object  of  interest,  and  are  therefore  more  disinterested  in 
their  attentions  to  strangers,  and  less  liable  to  tlie  charge  of  venaliqr 
iivhich  has  so  often  been  brought  against  the  Swiss*  There  cannot 
t)e  a  stronger  proof  of  the  different  feeling  which  belongs  to  the  two 
people  than  the  fact  that,  however  fond  they  may  be  of  military  re* 
putation^and  the  exercises  of  the  field,  the  Tyrolese  were  never 
known  to  enlist  in  a  foreign  service,  \^hich  hp  been  the  constant 
practice  of  the  Sv\iss.  In  the  Tyrol  there  are  few  towns  of  any 
ipagnitude;  there  is  less  ctiancey  therefore,  of  contamination  from 
the  example  of  others;  each  man  is  sufficiently  occupied  with  the 
management  of  his  own  little  property,  and,  excepting  on  some 
particular  occasions,  when  busuiessor  anmsemcnt  brings  him  to  the 
village  which  is  nearest  to  his  farm,  he  leads  a  life  of  retirement 
with  the  few  members  of  his  family.  A  marked  distinction  is  ob- 
servable between  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  southern  parts 
of  this  country.  The  former  are  Germans,  the  latter  Italians. 
Between  the  two  no  cordiality  subsists,  from  the  remembrance  of 
old  feuds  and  dissensions  ,  and  in  the  South,  wliere  the  people  are 
tenants  not,  as  in  the  north,  proprietors  of  the  laud,  there  is  so  much  • 
less  independence  of  spirit,  that  their  exertions  in  the  cause  were 
feeble,  and  would  have  been  productive  of  little  advantage  liad  they 
not  been  assbted  by  their  northern  neighbours.  In  their  appear- 
ance, too,  the  difference  of  the  races  is  clearly  perceptible;  for  the 
natives  of  the  districts  which  border  upon  Italy  cannot  boast  that 
superiority  of  form  and  stature  for  which  the  men  of  Innspruck  and 
its  environs  are  so  peculiarly  distinguished.  There  is  an  openness 
of  heart  and  lightness  of  spirit  about  this  people,  accompanied 
with  a  sincerity  and  even  bluntness  of  manner,  which  does  not  belong 
to  those  who  have  much  intercourse  with  the  world;  or  who  are  in- 
terested, from  their  trade  or  occupation  in  life,  in  conciliating  the 
good  will  and  favourable  notice  of  others.  The  Tvrolese  j^eem  to 
be  quite  satisfied  \\  \{]\  their  own  pursuits  and  anmst  nu  nts,  and  to 
pass  their  time  in  a  very  prunilive  sort  of  way.  1  lie  exercise  of  the 
rifle  fonas  ilu  ir  chiet  delight,  and  their  s>kill  in  the  nianagemeijt  of 
that  weapou  is  such  as  might  be  exp«  ctcd  from  the  frequency  of 
their  practice;  and  of  this  the  targets  displayed  against  the  walls  of 
every  house  bear  suflicient  testimony.  As  hunters  they  arc  even 
superior  to  the  Swiss  in  activity  and  enterprize ;  nothing  can  deter 
them  from  the  pursuit  of  the  chamois,  which  forms  their  chief 
amusement,  neither  the  laws,  which  are  strict  fi»r  the  preservation  of 
this  animal  on  (he  crown  domains,  nor  the  perilous  nature  of  the  cl-ase 
amongst  precipices  and  efernal  snow.  Although  ready,  at  the  first 
summons,  to  arm,  when  occasion  demands^  thty  have  a  rooted  dis- 
like Co  regular  military  service.  The  duly  ofa  scout  is  that  to  which 
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%hey  attach  the  cluefimportance,  apd  they  rather  take  pnde  m  their 
ignorance  of  the  established  rules  of  military  inaudeuvres.  Their 
epigram  ou  this  subject  b  very  expressive, 

*  Ihr  sagt  es  sey  nichts  ats  gluck 

Zu  siegen  obne  die  takiik; 

0och  besser,  ohne  taktik  siegen 
'  Als  init  dmelbeti  Ohterliegen.' 

which  may  be  thus  vftbally  transtated, 

'  Ybq  say  'tis  luck  atone  when  those 

UubkillM  in  luetics  beat  their  foes;  , 
But  better  'tis  without  to  win 
.I'ban  with  these  tactics  to  give  in/ 

With  the  use  of  the  bayonet  they  are  quite  unacquainted.  In 
the  winter  they  amuse  themselves  with  masques,  which  resemble 
the  exhibitions  of  our  nui turners,  and  M  hich  were  very  injudiciously 
forbidden  by  the  Baviiiiaiis;  with  the  representation  of  plays  on 
sacred  subjects,  very  nuich  in  the  style  of  our  old  Moralities,  and 
in  dancing  and  singing  after  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  country. 
Some  of  their  handicraft  works  in  wood  and  straw  display  con- 
siderable ingenuity,  and  are  nuumlactured  by  them  at  a  price 
which  appe  al  s  but  scantily  to  repay  the  labour  which  they  cost.  It 
is  from  this  quarter  that  the  greater  part  of  the  wooden  toys  come 
which  are  exposed  here  for  sale;  and  a  little  figure  in  \vood  is  to 
be  purchased  for  threepence  in  Loudon,  which  must  have  em- 
ployed one  of  these  poor  people  in  its  manufacture  for  a  coDBideff<- 
able  portion  of  a  winter's  evening.  lake  the  lower  order  in  Ire* 
]and,  the  Tyrotese  are  accustomed  to  seek  employment  in  foreign 
countries  for  a  limited  time,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  never 
fail  to  return  t  o  their  own.  Many  are  in  the  practice  of  wandering 
sbout  with  Canary  birds,  of  which  they  breed  considerable  nuni* 
bers  as  an  article  of  foreign  trade;  and  from  one  of  the  most  incon- 
siderable villages  of  the  Tyrol  (that  of  Pieve  in  the  ValTesino)  lias 
sprung  a  race  of  print  sellers,  who  have  now  establishments  in  all  the, 
grent  <  iiies  of  Europe,  hut  who  originally  were  no  more  than  itine- 
raiiL  ptdlars,  and  fabricators*  o\  iht-  most  rude  engravings  on  sacred 
subjects.  In  the  circle  of  lioven  the  siik  manufacture  is  carried 
on  with  some  success;  in  the  Pusu  i  valley  that  of  carpets;  and  va- 
rious othtr  branchts  oJ  tiade  tinive  there  m  a  limited  degree.  All 
this  may  serve  to  shew  theinduntnous  habits  of  the  people :  we  must 
now  proceed  to  the  considerauon  of  matters  of  a  Jess  peaceful  de- 
scription. 

The  immense  power  of  popular  feeling  was  never  more  fully 
exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  theT^  rol;  end  Spain  h^B  since 
furn  hed  anoiher  glorious  instance  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to 
#|ibdue  a  whole  people.   For  the  most  part  great  emergencies  of 
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this  kind  have  bren  observed  to  rail  I'orlli  energies  wbich  would 
otlier%vise  have  Klin  t<n  riKiiit ;  and  taleuts  have  been  displayed  in" 
turbulent  limes  wliieh  uould  have  found  no  field  tor  exercise  in  a 
quieter  season.  In  the  instance  before  us,  however,  it  \vas  rather 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  many  which  stirred  up,  and  kept 
alive  the  flame  of  resistance,  than  any  powerful  or  comnianding 
talents  in  the  leaders :  for  Hofer,  to  whom  these  pfeliminary  re*> 
marks  have  brought  us,  was  not  a  man  of  extraordinary  acquire-' 
mentfly  or  particularly  well  qualified  for  the  task  which  he  under- 
took; peculiar  circumstances^  however,  gave  him  a  degree  of 
weight  with  his  countrymen  which  no  other  person  possessed;  and 
he  answered  the  purpose  of  an  abler  man  in  keeping  together  those 
who  had  embarked  in  the  sstme  holy  cause. 

He  was  born  on  the  2(iid  November,  1 767,  at  the  village  of  St.' 
liconhard,  in  the  valley  of  Passeyr,  where  his  father  kept  an  inn,  as 
all  bb  ancestors  had  done  from  time  out  of  mind — an  occupation 
in  this  country  of  peculiar  importance: — for  the  inn-keepers,  being 
all  small  proprietors,  ;ire  employed  as  agents  in  all  those  tr:uisnrtion? 
v.  hich  elsewhere  are  earned  on  l>y  the  bankers  and  shopkeepers 
in  a  country  town.  Tliey  negociatc  the  sale  of  cattle,  wine^  and 
other  commodities,  and  facilitate  the  njlciroui  se  betwec  u  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  country :  they  are  moreover  tiie  leading  people  in 
all  the  provincial  assemblies,  and  their  houses  are  generally  selected 
as  places  of  rendezvous. 

*  Holer  was  in  his  torty-first  year  when  the  insurrection  first  broke 
©uL  in  the  Tyrol, — though  his  make  was  Herculean,  in  his  manner  of 
holding  himself  he  stooped  considerably;  and  as  is  usual  with  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  ascending  mountains  with  heaV^  burthens,  his  ordi- 
nary  walk  was  slow,  and  with  his  knees  bent«  His  voice  was  soft  and 
agreeable,  his  countenance  not  expressive,  except  of  great  good  humour 
when  he  smiled, — it  was  not,  howev*  r,  deficient  in  animation;  and 
when  at  his  prayers  tiiere  was  a  look  ot  humility  about  him  which  was 
said  to  be  more  indicative  of  Christian  resignation  than  of  the  coura- 
geous firmness  of  an  ancient  hero.  His  education  was  somewhat  superior 
to  the  generality  of  country  folk,  and  from  his  duties  as  the  master  of  a 
public  house,  and  the  traffic  he  carried  on,  be  had  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Italian  language,  wbich  he  spoke  with  tolerable  fluency, 
though  in  the  worst  Venetian  dialect.  His  dress  was  the  common  habit 
of  the  country  with  some  variation,  a  large  black  hat  with  a  broad  brim, 
adorned  with  black  ribbons,  and  a  black  feather;  a  green  jacket,  red 
waistcoat,  greeu  braces,  black  leather  girdle,  and  short  black  breeches, 
with  red  or  black  stockings.  About  his  neck  was  a  crucifix,  with  a. 
large  silver  medal  of  St  George,  to  which  was  aiSterwards  added  a  gold 
medal  and  chain  sent  to  him  by  the  emperor.  He  never>  however, 
received  the  cross  of  Maria  Theresa,  nor  obtained  any  rank  in  the 
Austrian  army,  as  has  been  fnl'^flv  reported. 

*  But  that  for  which  Hokr  wab  chieily  distinguished  in  his  outward 
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appearance,  and  more  especially  when  he  nule  on  horseback,  was  his 
long  black  beard  which  reached  to  bis  middle.  Ihe  innkeepers  in 
these  vallies  weie  accustomed  of  old  to  allow  their  beards  to  grow,  but 
it  was  in  consequence  of  a  wager  that  Ilofer  was  induced  to  cherish 
this  inconvenient  appendage,  one  of  his  friends  having  disputed  his 
power  of  doing  what  his  wife  would  doubtless  so  very  strongly  object 
to.  In  his  disposition,  he  was  phlegmatic,  toiul  of  his  ensp  nii  t  cDmfort, 
an  enemy  to  everything  new  and  precipitate,  and  only  to  he  roused, 
when  his  respect  for  old  established  privileges  and  cubtoms,  fur  the  re- 
ligion whieh  he  professed,  or  the  country  which  he  belonged  to,  excited 
him  to  action.  He  was  slow  in  decision,  and,  in  transacting  business, 
confined  in  his  information,  and  rather  confused  in  his  projecti«,  credu- 
lous as  most  of  bis  countrymen  are,  and  accessible  to  flattery  however 
gross;  his  head,  indeed,  was  not  strong  enough  to  henr  his  unexpected 
elevation  to  a  degree  of  reputation  to  which  his  penoiial  qualities  gave 
him  no  pretensions.  It  was  easy  to  urge  him  to  severe  measures,  but 
the  natural  mildness  and  pliancy  of  his  disposition  hindered  their  com- 
pletion, and  it  was  impossible  to  hear  unmoved  the* natural  and  unaf- 
fected tone  in  which  he  expressed  himself,  when  his  feelings  of  national 
pride  or  patriotism  were  excited.  He  was  quite  free  from  dissimula- 
tion of  every  kind.  I'he  last  speaker  generally  succeeded  in  convincing 
him,  especially  if  aware  (and  it  was  not  difhcult  to  find  it  out)  of  t!ie 
way  which  led  to  the  heart  of  the  person  he  addressed.  The  bare 
mention  of  a  victory  gained  by  Austria,  or  in  the  cause  of  his  native 
country — a  classical  Elusion  to  the  old  times  of  the  Tyrol,  an  enthu- 
siastic word  in  favour  of  the  sacred  person  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the 
Archduke  John,  so  dear  to  every  Tyrolian, — any  one  of  these  proved 
an  appeal  too  powerful  to  be  withstood,  and  Jloler,  who,  according  to 
the  undisputed  testimony  of  those  who  attended  him,  conducted  him- 
self in  his  last  moments  like  "  a  Christian  hero  and  intrepid  martyr," 
was  in  tears,  and  for  some  time  unable  to  utter  a  word.' — Geschichte  A. 
Hofer. 

In  personal  courage  llofer  was  certainly  not  deficient,  it  was 
manifested  on  many  occasions,  and  more  especially  in  the  last  act 
of  his  life;  but  however  strange  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  1809,  he  never  was  in  fire  excepting  cn  one  occasion, 
when  lie  was  observed,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight : 
and  it  has  even  been  said  that  in  more  than  one  engagement  his 
convivial  habits  kept  him  employed  at  the  top  of  his  table»  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  at  the  bead  of  his  men : — it  was  in  allusioii 
to  bis  failings  in  this  respect,  and  to  the  superstitious  weakness 
which  ran  through  his  whole  character,''^  that  he  has  been  repre- 
sented as  conducting  his  marches  with  the  bottle  in  one  hand,  and 
the  rosary  in  the  other.  As  a  general,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have 
been  by  no  means  equal  to  some  of  his  co-adjutors ;  to  Speck- 

*  By  a  letter  which  is  published  iti  his  Life,  it  i«  clear  that  Hofer  latterly  fek  acofi- 
vktion'tliat  it  wM  the  ivUJ  of  Heaven  that  all  oppoiitioii  to  Buonaparte  Mbould  prore 
fniitleti. 
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bacher  and  the  Capuchin  he  was  decidedly  inferior  ;  and  we  do  not 
find  that  he  possessed  lh?A  accuracy  of  eye,  and  that  knowledge  of 
the  defences  and  positions  ol  his  own  country,  for  which  moun- 
taineers are  generally  distinguished. 

It  will  probably  be  asked  how,  with  these  defects,  lit  tVr  wai 
enabled  to  act  the  conspicuous  part  which  he  confessedly  did,  and 
to  obtain  so  completely  the  confidence  of  his  countryuieu :  There 
-was,  ID  the  first  place/ a  degree  of  honesty  in  his  character,  a  total 
absence  of  all  considerations  of  personal  interest,  which  conld  not 
fail  of  attaching  to  him  the  affections  of  hb  followers;  to  which 
must  be  added  a  certain  reliance  on  his  military  skill  produced  by 
his  earij  success  against  the  Bavarians,  and  by  the  oracular  tone 
and  manner  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  delivered  his  orders  and 
opinions.  All  this,  however,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  popularity  which  his  name  acquired ;  and  we  must  look  for  it 
in  the  circumstance  of  his  being  one  of  the  chief  channels  of 
communication  between  the  Tyrolese  and  the  court  of  Vienna, 
through  the  medium  of  tlie  Archduke  John :  a  part  of  the  history 
of  this  enterprizing  and  enlightened  prince,  quite  new,  we  believe, 
to  the  mnjority  of  our  readers,  and  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay 
before  tiieni  with  all  possible  brevity. 

For  some  years  previous  to  that  to  which  our  observations  now 
refer,  the  arcliduke  had  passed  much  of  his  time  in  wandering 
ovi  1  ilie  Kliitiian  Alps.  Whilst  employed  there  in  botanical  and 
niincralogical  researches,  aud  m  obtaining  a  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  country,  he  insensibly  gained  the  hearts  of  the  [u  (>[de,  from 
the  readiness  with  which  he  adopted  their  habits,  and  the  aiieution 
which  he  gave  to  all  tlieir  interests  and  concerns  ;  and  above  all, 
perhaps,  by  his  sharing  with  them  in  the  perils  of  thdr  adventurous 
chase  of  the  chamois;  to  which,  as  we  have  observed,  they  are 
all  extremely  addicted.  The  more  he  explored  the  recesses  and 
passes  of  the  Tyrol,  the  more  he  felt  satisfied  that  it  might  be  de« 
fended  as  an  impregnable  fortress,  that  it  ought  to  be  so  c<Misi« 
dered  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  that  the  people  might  be 
converted  into  most. invaluable  troops  by  proper  discipline  and 
care.  His  suggestions,  however,  on  this  subject  do  not  appear  to 
have  met  with  the  attention  they  merited ;  the  organization  of  the 
militia  was  miserably  neglected,  and  a  few  inefficient  officers  and  ill 
armed  peasants  were  all  that  it  produced.  It  was  not  until  Sep- 
tember, 180j,  when  Buonaparte  was  rapidly  advancing  from 
Boulogne  to  the  Rhine,  that  all  the  evils  of  this  neglect  became 
fully  apparent;  and  the  archduke  (whose  intluence  among  the 
Tyrolese  was  well  known  at  Vienna)  was  sent  to  repair  in  a 
few  days  the  ettects  of  a  system  of  mismanagement  which  had 
tkisted  80  long,  iiis  was  no  easy  task  j  time  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary 
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•ary  for  bringing  into  discipline  aiiv  boriy  of  men,  and  none  require 
it  so  much  as  the  T^rolese^  from  their  great  dii»like  to  regular  ser- 
vice. 

Innspruck  was  at  this  time  almost  destitute  of  troops,  the 
archduke  being  left  there  with  oiily  a  few  soldiers  beiougiug  to 
the  customs.  Whilst  in  this  situation,  intelliiience  was  brought 
that  a  1  reiicli  corps  had  shewn  Useli,  and  was  attemptuig  to  pene- 
trate by  the  way*  of  Scharnitz.  The  tocsin  'was  immediately 
sounded  throughout  the  valley,  and  the  following  day  1 '2,000  pea- 
aahts  were  assembled  on  the  heights  of  Scefeld.  The^e,  however, 
were  soon  dismissed,  as  the  apprehensions  of  immediate  attack 
subsided;  and  in  a  few  days  the  archduke  set  off  for  Italy  to  take 
a  command  in  the  army  then  under  his  brother  Charles  on  the 
Adige.  He  had  hardly  time,  however,  to  establish  himself 
head-quarters,  before  a  deputation  from  the  1  yrol  arrived  to  re^ 
quest  his  return,  and  two  days  after  he  had  joined  t\ui  army  he  was 
again  in  motion  on  his  return  to  Innspruck  to  take  the  command 
of  the  country  which  he  had  so  lately  quitted.  Nothing  could 
be  more  discouraging  than  the  aspect  of  affairs  there.  He  found 
the  troops  loosely  scattered  on  the  borders,  the  <?;enerals  at  va- 
rianrt^,  and  the  people  full  of  distrust.  To  concentTate  the  forces, 
and  to  form  some  systematic  plan  of  defence  was  the  first  object; 
but  whilst  employed  in  these  sahitary  and  necessary  arrangcmpnts, 
he  was  surprized  by  the  appearance  of  a  lorije  Ivydy  of  Austrian 
officers,  who  announced  their  having  been  made  prisoners  at  Ulm, 
the  extent  ot  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  their  army  in  tiiat 
quarter,  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  at  this  critical  moment,  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  archduke  proposed  his  long  digested  plan  for  the 
defence  of  the  Tyrol,  and  wnich,  if  carried  into  effect  at  this  period, 
as  it  was  in  ld09,  might,  as  is  conceived  by  the  historian  of  Hofer^s 
life,  have  rendered  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  less 
latai  than  they  afterwards  proved,  by  cutting  off  the. communica- 
tions of  the  French  army,  and  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  people 
of  Germany.  But  the  proposals  on  this  subject  were  not  accepted 
at  Vienna.  The  army  of  Italy  retired,  and  prince  John  received 
orders  to  quit  that  country  which  he  felt  that  he  had  ability  as  well 
«s  means  to  defend.  A  more  embarrassing  situation  than  that 
of  the  archduke  at  this  juncture  cannot  well  he  conceived;  or 
one  more  di«?tressing  to  the  people  whom  he  was  thus  compelled  to 
abandon.  He  had,  however,  completely  gained  their  confidence, 
they  obeyed  the  order  given,  and  returned  to  their  homes.  But 
what  tended  more  than  all  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  theTyrolese 
at  this  moment,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  real  cause  of  the  cessation 
•f  all  further  attempts  oo  their  part  [u  lii05,  was  ,a  circumstance 
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which  took  place  before  the  archduke  quitted  iliij  country.  At 
Biuneckeu  he  was  overtaken  hy  the  depulation  selected  to  wait 
upon  him,  amongst  whom  was  Hofer ;  the  prince  here  gave  his 
hand  to  those  appointed  to  take  lea?e  of  faim,  and  tocompanied  this 
with  a  solemn  ,  promise  that  whenever  the  moment  for  action  ariived^ 
(and  arrivie  it  must,)  they  should  be  apprized  of  it,  and  allovred 
to  arm  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  pli^  secretly 
agreed  upon.  He  then  exhorted  them  to  remain  quiet  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  conceal  their  arms,  to  make  such  preparations  as  in%ht  be 
in  their  po>ver,  and  to  keep  up  a  regular  correspondence  between 
Jthe  dutricts . 

Thus  dri  ven  from  his  favourite  abode,  the  archduke,  in  1807, 
turned  his  st  eps  towards  Stiria  and  Carinthia :  he  was  often  on  the 
confines  of  liis  old  territory,  but  the  prudence  of  his  ancient  adhe- 
rents was  <:a  rried  so  far,  that  not  a  single  person  from  that  quarter 
ever  venture«i  to  come  near  lum.  In  the  year  i80B,  the  prince 
wasemployeti  in  organizing  the  militia  of  the  countries  above  men- 
tioned, and  it  was  only  in  the  district  of  Salzburij,  that  he  had  any 
cninmunicdtion  with  his  old  followers  from  the  Tyrol.  A  regular 
corresponden  ce  had,  however,  lieen  carried  on  all  this  time,  in 
which  politic :al  events  were  cloUitd  in  the  language  of  courtship. 
The  bride,  it  was  stated,  was  ready,  and  the  nuptial  teast  prepared, 
the  bridegroom  alone  was  wanted,  and  inquiry  was  made  for  him ; 
to  which  the  ^  general  answer  given  was,  that  the  marriage  couM  not 
take  place  immediately,  as  &  bridegroom  had  not  as  yet  made  the 
necessary  prep>arations. 

Besidles  this  mode  of  intercourse,  a  variety  of  contrivances  were 
adopted  for  briinging  togetherthosewho  were  labouring  in  the  same 
cause :  on  Sumfkys  and  holidays  thcj  met  in  the  church^yards ;  or  at 
the  little  inns  and  houses  of  entertainment,  where  tliese  transactions 
could  be  carrieti  on  with  the  greatest  security,  as  the  inn-kcepers  were 
universally  stai; inch  and  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  formed  the  chaiu 
which  kept  all  things  together.   At  length, 

'  Expectata  dies  aderat'— 
In  January,  l&OQ;  the  war  being  no  longer  doubtful,  the  archduke 
wrote  to  say  tfaiat  the  bridegroom  was  ready,  desiring  at  the  same 
time  that  some  trusty  persons  might  be  sent  to  confer  with  him,  and 
paiticuhurly  naming  Hofer  amongst  them .  Hofer  came  accordingly, 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  most  faithful  associates,  who  presented 
tliemselves  in  the  unceremonious  manner  of  their  country  to  tlie 
Pfince,  who  was  then  lodging  in  the  imperial  palace.  The  arch- 
duke was  on  the  pomt  of  settin^j^  out  for  Gratz  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  approaching  campaign,  riie  deputies  however  had 
soime  private  conferences  with  him  of  short  duration,  in  n>  hich  th<» 
State  of  aftairs  was  explained  to  (hem.  They  .were  directed  to  hold 
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tXiemselves  in  mdiiios^^  apd  asninmce^  were  given  diat  they  ahouUI 
be  daly  informed  when  the  day  was  fixed  for  a  general  tmng^  H6r» 
aiayer  was  privy  to  these  proceedings^  and,  having  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  archduke,  w^s  enlru»ted  with  the  task  of  n^o* 

ciating  m  ith  the  deputies,  and  making  every  arrangement  connected 
with  the  Tyrol,  ilis  plan  was  to  provide  for  a  simultaneous  move- 
nient  on  a  given  day,  by  establishing  a  certain  number  of  fixed 
railyiog  points,  so  that  the  country  should  ihuii  be  in  a  state  of  com<*' 
plete  insurrection  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  that  tlie  sudden- 
ness of  the  movement  should  operau^  like  a  thmider-clap  upon  the 
encmv,  aiul  ^orV(i  as  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  CJermany.  Two  months 
ehipM'cl  biiloie  tliLs  plan  was  carried  into  execution;  and  it  speaks 
hi!>hly  for  the  credit  of  the  nation,  that  a  scheme  (d  so  much  im- 
poitaiice,  which  must  necessarily  have  been  kuown  to  so  many 
people,  should  have  remained  for  so  long  a  lime  secret.  There  is 
no  instance  upon  recoul  of  any  Tyrolian  bt mg  iiuhieid  to  turn 
traitor  for  a  bribe;  and  even  the  women, says  Barthoidy,  knew  how 
to  be  silent: — *  Auch  wciber  wussten  m  schweigen.' 

It  is  also  deserving  of  notice,  as  a  proof  of  the  skilfuhiess  of 
Hormayer's  arrangements,  that  at  the  first  breakmg  out  of  hostili- 
ties^ his  plans  .were  successful  at  all  the  leading  points,  exceptin|^ 
one^  and  that  was  the  carrying  Kufatein  b^y  a  coup  de  main.  Hiast- 
^nation,  however,  was  not  free  iromdidiculty; — among  the  Austrian 
generals  th^e  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  the  Tyrol.  Some  were  inclined 
to  consider  it  as  an  insulated  fortress  whidi  must  be  defended  at 
all  hazards;  others  were  for  withdrawing  from  it  tlie  force  still 
remaining^  small  as  it  was,  oo  the  plea  that  Austria  coidd  ill  afford 
to  suffer  any  division  of  her  troops ;  whilst  not  a  few  considered  tlie 
insurrection  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  habits  of  insubordination 
and  disorder,  and,  though  they  appro\e(!  <>t  ilie  end  propofted,  were 
inclined  to  be  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  employed. 

At  such  u  cri  is  it  was  very  desirable  that  llie  populai*  feeling,  iu 
the  stuie  ct  e  vt'Jtalion  i.nd  enthusiasm  to  which  it  vas  raised,  slin\ild 
not  be  ieri  astray  by  desij:nin<;  men;  that  chiefs  should  be  chosen 
from  amongst  themselves,  wfioM  views  and  inclinations  were  free 
from  all  suspicion,  lu  wiion'  i!  -  people  might  h>ok  with  confix 
dence,  and  on  whose  hitegrity  and  disinterestedness  the  court  of 
Vieiiua  could  implicitly  rely.  Qf  those  selected  by  Hormayer  with 
this  view,  Hofer  was  the  chief,  md  a  iaf(^4:hoice  could  not  havm 
boen  made.  Hb  mild  and  honest  dispoiition  rendered  it  impossi-. 
ble  to  apprehend  any  evil  fi'om  his  Qbtaining  too  much  popularity 
amongst  his  countrymen — for  though  his  head  isaaidtohawe  been 
iPtfUedlroniescm  of  good  fofftttne|he4oe8  ootappearto  have  been 
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led  into  any  abu2>e  of  power  by  the  singular  ekvation  to  which  he 

"was  raised. 

We  have  not  sittlic  ieiit  «pace  to  enter  into  a  detail  oi  the  progress 
of  the  rolesie  arms ;  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  incidents  which  took  place  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose— for  although  on  no  oceasion  were  more  energy  and  gallantry, 
'  or  more  sell*devotion  displayed  than  by  the  people  of  the  Tyrol  in 
1809 ;  yet  the  contest  prtook  (as  must  be  expected)  of  the  nature 
of  every  popukir  insurrection,  and  the  leading  features  are  uuavoidf> 
ably  such  as  occur  in  all  struggles  of  a  similar  description. 

"llie  first  l)reakii^  out  of  hostilities  was  attended  with  signal  sue- 
ces8>  and  a  blow  was  struck  which  obliged  the  enemy  for  a  time  to 
abandon  the  country  altogether.  The  French  and  Bavarian  forces 
in  Innspruck  were  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  to 
the  rude  peasantry  which  they  had  so  often  aift  cted  to  despise ;  and 
Buonaparte  was  doomed  to  see  a  second  edition  of  the  capitulation 
of  Ba^len  in  (he  opening  of  a  war,  where  every  check  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  him,  aud  in  a  quarter  where  failure  was  least 
of  all  expected. 

General  Bisson,  who  commanded  the  French  part  of  the  force, 
aware  of  the  usual  fate  of  those  who  by  similar  disasters  had 
brought  down  upon  their  heads  the  wrath  of  their  inexorable 
master,  was  for  some  lime  unwilling  to  add  his  nan»e  to  the  arti- 
cles of  surrender; — but  it  was  the  interest  of  Napoleon  not  to 
draw  the  public  attention  to  this  unlucky  incident,  and  Bisson 
therefore, instead  of  sharing  the  fate  of  Dupont,  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Mantua«  In  the  mean  time  the  cry  was  eene- 
ral  that  the  Tyrolese  had  murdered  their  prisoners  in  cold  blood, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Marquis  Chastellar,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Austrian  armies  in  the  Tyrol ;  and  he  who  in  his  own  case 
had  not  scrupled  to  adopt  a^imilar  measure,  affected  to  weep  iron 
tears  over  this  inhuman  proceeding.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
remark,  that  the  whole  story  was  a  vile  and  infamous  calumny. 
Chastellar,  even  if  his  soul  had  not  revolted  at  the  bare  idea  of 
such  cruelty,  was  then  at  Brixen, — and  the  prisoners  themselves 
were  already  far  on  their  way  towards  Salzburg,  under  a  female 
t^sco\\,  as  hands  could  not  be  spared  to  send  with  them  a  more 
efficient  guard. 

It  is  but  justice  (()  tlie  Tyrolese  character  to  observe,  that  w© 
have  seldom  read  of  any  event  where  the  passions  were  so  suongly 
excited,  which  was  attended  with  so  little  bloodshed — whilst  on 
the  other  side,  the  progress  of  the  Bavarians  was  marked  with 
every  eireun>stance  of  cruelty  and  horror,  and  the  towns  which  be- 
came the  victims  of  their  fury  still  exhibit  most  inelaiicholy  proofs 
of  the  ferocity  with  which  their  operations  were  conducted.^ 

Agaioli 
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^gainsf  Clyi^l^ar,  Buonaparte  was  peculinrly  €is«tpf)nrtiid;  sod 
there  is  dq  9troi^;er  proof  of  tliis  ofticer's  iulegrity,  as  well  as  th%t* 
of  Uorini^eri  than  the  fact  that  they  .wm  both  proecribed  bf 

him — a  measure  wliicli  he  adopted  in  other  cases  of  a  similar  de- 
scription ;  with  the  hope  probably  of  thus  preventing  a  valuable 
servant  from  doinf^  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  for  fear  uf  t|ie  CQiik- 
sequeiices  which  uiiglit  result  to  his  personal  safety. 

Tiie  guoil  fortune  winch  marked  the  opening  of  affairs  in  tlic 
T\r()i  was  not  of  lung  duration.  Tlie  Fieoch  siiccts^es  in  other 
quarters  soon  opt  iK  d  the  waj  to  this  drvoted  province,  jnid  General 
Wrede  and  the  Duke  of  Dantzic  reganied  possession  of  Innspruck: 
the  former  has  since  distinguibrlicd  himself  in  a  luuie  honourable 
cause,  and  we  regret  ihuL  his  name  should  ever  have  been  associated 
with  that  of  Lefevre,  who  seems,  like  his  master,  to  have  bad  UQ 
weaknesses  to  correct  in  bis  manner  of  governing. 

The  battle  of  Berg-Js^l  fought  on  the  'i9th  ^£ty  by  die  Tyrolese, 
in  a  spot  whicb  tradition  bad  told  (hem  would  ono  day  be  favour- 
able to  their  country,  relieved  Inospruclc  a  second  time  from  the- 
enemy.  The  success  of  this  action  was  chiefly  due  to  the  courage, 
and  9kill  of  Joseph  Speckbacber,a  worthy  associate  of  Hofer,  and 
his  superior  in  military  talent,  though  not  equaUy  high  in  public 
Reputation.    Here,  t00|  the  Capuchin  Hespingery  a  very  conspiF 
euous  and  interesting  personage  in  the  events  of  this  time,  is  re* 
corded  to  hfive  fought  nobly.  A  greater  game  was  meanwhile  play- 
ing in  the  very  heart  of  the  Austrian  dominions ;  and  die  emperor 
was  compelled,  as  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  armistice  which 
was  agreed  to  after  the  battle  of  VV  agram,  to  withdraw  his  troop» 
from  the  1  yrol,  and  to  publish  a  proclamation  in  which  its  inha- 
bitants were  exhorted  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  lu  trust  to  the 
clemency  of  the  French.  ^ 

Lefevre  aiiam  entered  Innspmck,  and  atit mpted  to  advance  into 
the  Lower  Tvrol ;  but  this  wa^  a  tusk  beyond  his  posvers; — and  to 
Uns  day  his  total  failure,  in  consequence  of  the  determined  resist- 
ance and  acUviLy  which  was  oppu&cd  to  him^  is  a  subject  of  glee 
and  exultation  in  the  Tyrol. 

On  the  12di  August  the  enemv  was  again  defeated  in  the  auepi- 
4^oua  neighbourhood  of  the  Isel  mountain;  and  on  their  retreat: 
across  the  Inn»  Hofer  assumed  the  command  at  Innspnick.  Hia 
mode  of  exercising  his  /unctions  exhibits,  among  much  good  sense, 
some  amusii^  traits  of  character,  which  involuntarily  remind  us  of 
Sancho's  deportment  when  invested  with  the  high  authority  of. 
which  he  was  so  ambitious. 

But  this  prosperous  state  of  things  was  only  the  prelude  to  the 
tragical  finale  which  very  soon  followed.    Austria  made  peace 
with  France,  and  was  compelled,  as  one  of  the  bittereet  bumilia- 
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tkMM  which  attended  this  treaty^  to  abandon  the  faithfal  Tyrolese  to 
their  fate; — who  fltUl^  ho\^every  with  a  degree  of  energy  and  spirit 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel^  for  some  time  maintained  the  unequal 

conflict. 

'  We  would  willingly  close  here  our  remarks,  for  the  sequel  of 
this  mteresting  episode  in  the  history  of  the  later  times  is  deplorahly 

melancholy;  but  there  was  nothing  in  Hofer's  life  that  became  hini 
like  the  leaving  it,  and  the  detail  must  not  be  omitted.  A  v  ant  of 
decision  and  resolution  (perhaps  the  greatest  delect  which  can  be- 
long to  a  iium  ni  a  pubhc  situation)  appears  to  have  been  the  bane 
of  Holer,  and  to  have  led  to  the  fatal  conclusion  of  his  short  though 
interesting  career.  ITie  sport  of  the  contending  opinions  which 
prevailed  as  to  the  proper  pohcy  lor  his  countrymen  to  puriiiie,  and 
deceived  by  false  intelligence,  he  disdained  to  bend  to  the  sLoj  ni 
when  further  resistance  was  hopeless  and  only  served  to  exasperate 
his  enemies;  and  even  when  forced  to  %  for  refuge  to  the  moun- 
tains, he  was  obstinate  in  his  determination  to  remain  there,  with 
the  hope  of  better  times  and  a  renewal  of  hostittues*  Every 
licility  of  escape  horn  his  hiding-place  was  offered  by  the  viceroy 
Beauhamois,  as  well  as  the  Austrian  government,  and  both  either 
directly  or  indirectly  testified  their  desire  to  promote  it.  But  no  per- 
suasion could  induce  him  to  separate  himself  from  his  family,  or  even* 
to  cut  off  the  long  beard  which  he  wore,  both  of  which  precau- 
tions were  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  his  being  recognized. 
His  place  of  concealment  was  a  wretched  Alpine  hut  about  four 
long  German  miles  from  his  own  dwelling,  and  at  times  inaccessi- 
ble from  the  snow  which  surrounded  it.  Hither  some  of  his  most 
trtisty  followers  brought  such  provisions  as  were  required  for  him- 
seli  and  his  family  ;  and  in  this  situation  he  remained  from  the  etid 
of  November  to  the  conclusion  of  the  month  of  January  in  perfect 
security,  although  a  considerable  reward  was  ottered  for  his  head. 
His  retreat  was  at  last  revealed  by  a  wretch  to  whom  it  was 
known,  at  the  instance  of  Donay,  a  vile  traitor  to  the  cause;  and  a 
body  ot  uieu,  amouuting  to  nearly  2000,  (of  such  importance  wai 
his  capture  considered,)  were  sent  to  secuie  hun.  It  was  dark 
wh|sn  tbey  approached  his  miserable  hut,  but  as  soon  as  he  waa 
smrare  diat  his  pursuers  had  discovered  him,  he  came  forth  intre- 
pidly and  submitted  quietly  to  be  bolmd.  Chains  were  then  brought 
to  secure  him  better,  and  he  was  marched  with  hb  wife,  his  daugh- 
ter, and  Httle  son  of  twelve  years  old,  to  Botzen,  amid^  the  taunts 
of  the  French  sokfiery  and  the  tears  of  hb  countrymen.  Here  he 
appears,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  met  with  that  sympathy  which 
his  character  and  misfortunes  deserved.  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  the 
general  in  command,  gave  orders  that  less  rigorous  measures  should 
be  adopted  for  his  confinementi  and  put  a  stop  to  the  eicesses 

which 
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which  had  been  committed  by  the  saMiera  in  plundering  his  little 
propert^^  in  the  Pa»9eyf  valley.  The  French  officers  too  manifested 
their  commiseration  for  his  fate  by  such  attentions  as  it  was  in.their 
power  to  bestow,  in  return  for  the  invariable  kindness  which  he  had  ^ 
shewn  to  his  prisoners.  Although  .from  his  long  confinement  in 
Cold  quarter8>  and  coarse  food,  his  looks  were  much  altered,  and 
his  eye  fallen,,  his  spirit  was  as  buoyant  and  as  untamed  as  ever;  and 
amidst  the  mournful  faces  which  surrounded  him,  his  alone  retained 
its  cheerfulness  and  serenity.  He  took  occasion  daring  his  short 
stay  at  Botzen  to  request  for^veness  of  some  persons  there  whom 
he  feared  he  had  offended,  and  he  was  then  hiirricd  ntF  with  a 
strong  escort  to  Mantua.  His  family  were  set  at  liberty  by  an  or- 
der to  that  effect,  and  he  parted  willi  them  for  ever.  On  his  arrival 
at  Mantua  a  court-martial  was  immediately  assembled  for  his  trial, 
of  which  General  liissoii  was  chosen  president;  on  collecting  the 
voices  great  difference  of  opinion  was  found  to  prevail  in  regard 
to  the  sentence  to  be  given,  the  majority  were  for  confinement,  and 
two  even  had  the  courage  to  vote  for  his  entire  liberation;  but  a 
telegraph  from  Milan  decided  the  question  by  decreeing  death 
wilhm  twenty-four  hours,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  inter- 
cession of  Austria  to  be  of  any  avail  hi  his  behalf.  Berthier,  who 
was  then  at  Vienna  as  a  suitor  by  proxy  for  Buonaparte,  brought 
upon  himself  universal  indignation  by  the  hypocritical  manner  iu 
which  be  ^affected  to  lament  this  *  unlucky  accident.'  '  Such  a 
transaction,'  he  said, '  would  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  his 
master  the  emperor,-  and  never  would  have  b6en  permitted  bad  his 
.majesty  been  aware  of  it.'  There  have  been  various  attempts  to 
,  relieve  Buonaparte  from  the  odium  of  consenting  to  other  deeds  of 
this  dark  description,  and  it  has  been  repeated  in  his  favour,  that — 

*  It  is  the  curse  of  kings  fo  he  attended 

By  slaves  t!i;it  tnke  their  lunnmirs  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life;* 

hut  the  deity  to  whom  his  worshippers  so  frequently  offer  up  hu- 
man sacrifices,  cannot  at  least  be  supposed  to  revolt  at  bloodshed; 
and  ill  the  long  list  of  those  who  have  suffered  for  their  contumacy 
in  opposing  Buonaparte's  schemes  of  universal  empire,  110  one  was 
more  foully  murdered  than  Hofer,  or  will  sit  more  heasiiy  on  the 
soul  of  the  culprit,  wlienever  he  may  venture  to  dwell  on  the  past. 
Hofer  was  far  from  expecting  the  sentence  which  was  past  upon 
him.  He  had  felt  secure  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  in  the  con- 
victiou  that  he  was  not  amenable  to  those  edicts  by  which  he  had 
already  been  proclaimed  worthy  of  death.  When  his  doom'  was 
communicated  to  him  he  received  the  intelligence  with  the  most 
unshaken  firmness,  and  requested  that  a  priest  might  be  aUowed  to 
attend  him,  which  was  granted  without  hesitation,  -  . 

B  b9  Th« 
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The  Stalls  of  tun  last  momaits  are<given  in  ihe  following  sim* 
pie  attd  affectaig  namitive* 

'  As  eleven  o'clock  strnck,  (he  generale  sounfcd, — a  company  oC 
grenadiers  were  drawn  out,  and  the  officers  a|>pointed  to  attend  his  exe- 
cution entered  the  prison.  In  going  out  from  thence,  he  passed  by  the 
barracks  on  the  Porta  Molina,  where  the  Tyrolese  were  confined  : — ail 

there  fell  on  their  faces,  put  up  their  prayTs,  and  wept  alond.  Those 
who  were  at  large  in  the  tortress  assembled  on  the  road  by  which  he 
conducted,  and  even  after  the  escort  had  left  it,  threw  themselves 
on  the  ground,  and  implored  bis  bles&ing.  This  Hofer  gav  e  ihem,  and 
then  requested  their  foigiveness  for  the  share  which  he  might  have  had 
in  producing  their  present  misfortunes,  expressing  at  the  same  time 
his  assurance  that  they  would  once  again  return  under  the  dominion  of 
the  emperor,  to  whom  he  cried  out  the  "  vivat"  with  a  clt-ar  and 
steady  voice.  lie  delivered  to  Mnn)festi,  the  Priest,  who  remained 
■with  him  to  the  last,  every  thinjr  he  luid,  lo  hv  ULsiributed  to  his  coun- 
trymen: this  consisted  in  oOO  ilorins  in  Austrian  notes,  his  silver  snuti^ 
box,  and  his  beautiful  rosary;— to  this  faithful  attendant  himself  he 
gave  his  crucifix,  which  was  small,  and  of  stiver.  On  the  broad  hastioi^ 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  Porta  Ceresa^  the  commanding  officer 
halted  his  men.  The  grenadiers  formed  a  square  open  to  the  rear,  and 
twelve  of  the  privates  and  a  corporal  stepped  t'orward, — Ilofer  remained 
fetinuling  in  the  middle.  The  drummer  then  handed  to  him  a  white 
handlverchief  to  bind  his  ey^,  and  reminded  him  that  it  was  necessar)' 
to  bend  on  one  knee ;  but  be  directly  threw  away  the  handkerchief, 
and  peremptorily  refused  to  kneel,  observing  that  he  was  used  to 
etand  npr^t  before  his  Creator,  and  in  that  postoie  would  he  deliver 
up  his  spirit  to  }um"  He  then  cautioned  the  corporal  to  take  good 

aim,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a  small  piece  of  Tyrolese  money; 
and  having  thus  done,  he  gave  the  word  "  fire"  m  a  loud  and  articulate 
tone. — His  death,  like  that  of  Palm,  was  not  instantaneous,  for  the 
executioners  performed  their  office  at  tirsL  imperfectly— a  merciful 
shot,  however,  at  last  dispatched  him — he  fell,  and  the  spot  on  which 
be  suffered  is  still  considered  sacred  by  his  countrymen  and  former 
companions.  The  French,  as  if  to  compensate  by  honors  to  the  dead, 
for  the  injury  done  to  the  living,  now  testified  their  respect  for  his  re- 
mains by  goinc!  through  all  the  ceremonies  of  a  public  funeral.  His 
body,  instead  ol  being  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  on  the  place  of 
execution,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  those  condemned  to  die,  wai 
borne  b;^  the  grenadiers  on  awble  bier  to  ^he  church  of  St.  Michael. 
There  his  corpse  was  laid  out  in  state,  a  guard  of  honour  was  appointed 
to  watch  over  it,  and  all  the  populace  were  admitted  to  see  that  ibe 
much  dreaded  Barbone  (or  General  Saovird,  as  the  French  were  ac- 
customed to  call  him)  was  really  no  more.  The  interment  then  took 
place.' 

Thau  perished  Hofer,  in  his  forty-third  ye«v<^the  calnmeat  and 
reisignation  displayed  by  him  in  his  last  inomentt  will  hear  a  com- 
parisoa  with  the  <ie|poriinent  of  eoy  of  the  Uroet  of  >iiiciMit  or  mo- 
dem 
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dern  times,  under  circinnitaBccs  equally  trying ;  and  a  degree  of 
intrepidity  in  no  degree  more  atriking  baa  served  to  throw  a  lustre 
over  tlie  deatfaa  of  many  cbaractera  whose  lives  were  of  a  very  dif* 
teremi  eomplexioa  fpom  that  of  this  simple  cottntryniao.— Biit^ 

Whatever  farce  the  hoastAil  hero  plays* 

Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  tleatli, 

Aad  greater  still,  the  more  the  tyraot  irowosu 

A  pension  was  settled  by  the  Emperor  Francis  upon  Hofer'f 
family,  and  a  sum  of  money  given  to  enable  them  to  settle  in  Ai»* 
tria,  which  they  were  invited  to  do;  but  his  widow  preferred  return- 
ing to  her  old  habitation  in  the  valley  ot  Passeyr,  where,  we  have 
heard,  she  was  visited  by  the  emperor  in  his  last  rt  turn  from 
Paris.  Thv  son  is  said  to  be  very  unequal  in  talent  to  his  father; 
but  his  education  and  maintenance  have  also  been  provided  for.  A 
plain  and  substantial  monument  has  been  lately  erected  in  honour 
of  Hofer's  memory,  by  command  of  the  emperor,  on  an  elevated 
part  of  the  Brenner,  and  not  far  from  his  own  habuaiioii. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  some  further  mention  of 
Joseph  Specklmcher,  one  of  Hofer's  most  efficient  and  fiiitbful 
coadjutors.   In  reading  theaccount  of  his  exploits  we  feel  ourselves 
once  more  transport^  into  the  times  of  Amadts  and  ike  old  ro« 
mances^  when  men  were  ten  times  taHeti  stouter^and  properer  than 
in  these  degenerate  days ;  his  haii^breadth  scapes  when  beset  by 
his  enemiesi  though  they  savour  rather  of  the  marvellous>  we  see 
no  reason  to  disbelieve.    He  was  bom  at  the  little  i^lage  of  Gna- 
denwaldy  not  far  from  Hall,  in  1768.    His  father  was  one  of  the 
superintendants  of  the  salt  works  at  the  latter  place^  and  his  grand-" 
father  had  distinguished  himself  against  the  Bavarians  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.    This  example  seems  at  a  very  early  age  to  have 
fired  the  imagination  of  tlic  youthful  Speckbacher,  and  to  have  led 
to  the  nec^lect  ol  more  peaceful  pursuits.    VVlien  seven  years  old  he 
lost  liis  father,  and  was  sent  to  school,  where  he  remained  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  to  very  lillle  purpose,  as  it  would  appear; 
for  thoi);^h  tliere  was  no  sort  of  roguery  or  mischief  of  which  he  was 
not  capable,  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  in  spite  of  all  the  in* 
struction  bestowed  upon  him.    At  the  age  of  twelve  he  began  to 
lead  a  Kobin  Hood  kind  of  life  in  the  forests  of  Bavaria,  with  five 
or  six  lawless  companions,  who  were  continually  fighting  with  the 
officers ;  but  his  chief  associate  being  kitted  in  one  of  these  wil4 
excursions,  Speckbacher  took  to  more  regplar  conrses,  and  be- 
came an  ovenfeer  at  the  salt  mines  at  Hall,  as  his  lather  had  beea 
before  him.   He  thete  married  a  woman  of  some  little  property^ 
to  the  management  of  which  he  dedicated  a  good  di^  of  his  time. 
Mrs.  Speckbacher*s  first  exploit  was  to  compeiher  bttsbaiMl  to  make 
for  lost  iknei  by  learning  to  read  and  write;  and  it  was  well  that 
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she  did  so,  for  in  llie  following  jear  lionoitrs  rame  thick  uponhin, 
and  lie  was  chosen  one  of  the  coimiiittee  ot  judgment  in  his  district, 
an  ofHcr  much  resembling  that  of  our  justice  of  the  peace.  All 
these  quiet  occupations,  however,  were  instantly  abandoned  b)-  Speck- 
bacher  when  more  turbulent  times  came  on.  He  possessed  in  a 
great  degree  many  of  the  qualities  which  fit  a  man  for  nuijiury  com- 
mand, and,  amongst  those  of  a  niinor  description,  a  quickness  of 
eve  w  hich  enabled  him  to  discern  objects  at  a  considerable  distance 
witli  astonisbiug  accuracy.  His  power  over  faia  foUowers,  too,  waft 
greaty  and  suflioeDt  to  repreis  their  excessetj  and  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
plundering,  which  he  punished  with  aeveri^.  The  enemy  knew  hit 
value,  and  many  efiforts  were  made,  hut  in  vain,  to  hring  him  over 
to  their  side;  a  1000  ducats  too  were  offered  for  bis  head;  but 
although  it  was  known  to  upwards  of  thirty  peasants  that  he  was 
for  eight  days  working  with  them,  disguised  as  a  labourer,  in  Rat- 
tenberg,  (an  expedient  adopted  by  him  in  order  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  defences  of  the  town,)  no  one  seemed  to  notice  him 
until  his  departure,  and  they  then  only  spoke  of  his  appearance  with 
the  finger  on  the  lip.  After  his  wonderful  escape,  the  emperor 
offered  him  lands  in  Hungary,  where  he  was  disposed  to  settle;  but 
his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  Tyrol,  was  first  to  be  consuhed, 
and  we  shall  conclude  our  remarks  with  her  answer,  which  foc 
simplicity  and  tenderness  we  have  seidonoi  seen  equalled. 

*  My  beloved  Husband ! 

*  Dearest  Joseph, — 

*  Painlui  as  it  may  be  to  yf)U  to  be  separated  from  me.  and  heavily  as 
our  domestic  grievances  may  w:eigh  upon  your  mind,  yei  your  wife  sutier* 
no  less  severely  in  being  compelled  to  live  without  you ;  in  truth,  when- 
ever I  look  at  any  of  my  children,  my  heart  is  like  to  break,  for  my  first 
refiection  is,  Ah !  children,  you  are  now  little  better  than  orphans  without 
ft  fnther,  and  I  a  wretched  widow  without  reputation  or  name ! — But 
may  God  in  heaven  so  dispose  events,  that  pity  may  be  shewn  to  m<* 
nrul  my  children,  and  their  inheritance  provided  for.  Oh,  my  dear 
Joseph,  you  know  how  your  poor  wife  loves  you,  and  by  this  love  I 
implore  you,  for  God's  sake,  not  to  take  it  amiss,  if  I  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said,  and  even  more  strongly  than  before ;  that  rather  than  go 
to  Hungary,  or  any  where  else  so  distant,  rather  will  I  (alas!  that  I 
should  be  ubliged  to  say  so!) go  begging  with  my  children.  Things  are 
not  quite  gone  that  leno;th  as  yet,  (though  not  far  from  it,)  but  they 
cannot  long  remain  as  they  are  ;  so  have  you,  my  beloved  husband,  a 
beggar  for  your  wife. — I  must  stop,  or  my  paper  will  be  wet  wuh  my 
tears.  This  one  consideration  alone,  dearest  Joseph^  must  be  a  com- 
fort to  you  in  this  distress,  as  it  is  to  me  your  wife,  that  we  have  not 
drawn  upon  ourselves  this  misery,  or  the  beggary  which  is  now 
hanging  over  us,  by  any  extravagance  on  our  parts,  or  any  other  cause 
in  wfiirh  we  are  to  blame  ;  but  it  is  your  attachment  alone  to  our  good 
Kmperor  i'raiicis,  and  the  heartfelt  longing  again  to  be  Austhans,  which 
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has  led  you  so  far, — has  pl^icrd  yon  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
your  life,  and  your  wife  and  little  ones  in  the  extremity  of  poverty  and 
distress.  Oh  !  my  dear  man,  take  courage,  and  throw  yourself  at  the 
feet  of  our  gracious  emperor,  who  is  yet  so  good  to  you,  and  tell  him 
how  it  fares  with  your  wjfe  in  the  Tyrol.  Let  me  implore  your  for- 
givenesst  if  I  do  not  come  after  you,  you  know  yourself  that  I  am  sickly 
and  perhaps  could  not  go  through  so  long  a  journey,  it  is  not  only  from 
old  women  that  I  have  hear<I  it,  for  sensible  men  have  told  me,  that 
for  those  who  are  not  of  h  stnuio;  constitution,  and  habit  of  body,  Hun- 
gary is  a  bad  place  to  live  in,  and  yon  love  your  wife,  1  aro  sure,  too 
tenderly  to  wish  to  contribute  to  her  death.  Do  but  you  ask  this  in 
the  way  yuu  ought  to  do,  and  1  will  pray  to  the  saints  in  Heaven  that 
*our  gracious  sovereign  the  emperor  may  yet  relieve  us,  and  then  God 
will  set  all  matters  to  rights.  But  if  his  corrections  must  be  inflicted 
upon  m  for  a  longer^time,  do  you  then  implore  for  that  which  you  may 
he  able  to  obtain;  thnt  voii  may  have  something  allotted  to  you  in 
Stiria,  or  iti  that  neii^libourhood  ;  and  then,  if  all  hope  is  at  an  end  of 
our  dear  country  again  becominp;  Austrian,  and  of  thy  return  to  the 
Tyrol,  then  will  I  come  to  thee,  beloved  of  my  heart.  I  thank  you, 
dearest  Joseph,  for  your  new  yes/s  wish.  God  grant  that  we  may 
again  meet  under  Austria's  government  in  our  own  dear  Tyrol.  In 
order  that  you,  my  dearest,  may  be  able  to  explain  correctly  to  those 
who  may  be  of  use  to  us  our  calamitous  situation,  I  must  tell  you,  to 
my  sorrow,  as  it  will  be  to  yours,  that  all  our  cattle  are  sick;  one  third 
we  have  already  lost,  and  we  cannot  feel  sure  foi  a  day,  that  the  other 
two  will  not  go  also.  Filty  florins  are  already  expended  in  doctors  and 
apothecary's  stuff ;  think,  too,  in  addition,  of  the  heavy  taxes  we  have 
to  pay.  Yet  once  more,  dearest  husband,  I  repeat  to  you,  implore  relief 
for  your  poor  forlorn  wife  and  children.  1  send  you  a  thousand  kind 
greetings,  and  commend  you  to  the  protection  of  God,  and  to  the 
favour  of  our  benevolent  emperor.  Write  to  me  soon,  and  cease  not  to 
love  Your  6uthful  wife, 

«  Jan.  15,  1811.'  *  MARIA  SPECKBACHERIN.' 

*  P.S.  Your  children  salute  you  tenderly  ;  they  anxiously  pray  fof 
you,  and  often  ask,  "  Will  not  our  father  come  again  to  us , 


Art.  IV. — Jn  Estay  on  the  Priuciple  of  Population ;  or^  a  I  kvj 
of  Us  past  and  present  Effects  on  Human  Happiness;  with  an 

ivqnirtf  into  our  prospevls  respecting  {he  future  Remuial  or 
Mitigation  of  the  Evils  which  it  occasions.  By  R.  T,  Mai  thus, 
A.M.  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambrid<^^t*,  and  Professor 
of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  the  East  India  College, 
Hertfordshire.  The  Fifth  Edition,  with  iiuportaut  AddiliouM. 
Three  VoU.  8vo.    Loudou.  1817. 

Tp^HAT  preposterous  course  which  is  n  fntal  error  in  morals,  in 
indifipensable  in  political  science  ;  nidukind  must  act  tirst,  aiid 

reason  afterwiurds.   1  be  axioms  of  poiiUcal  economy^  like  those  of 

ji  ji  4  natural 
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imtilriil  |>kilos6p1iy,  cati  only  result  from  espmeticcf  tM  repeated 
observation  t  thus  it  happens  that  the  progress  of  ci^lization,  as 
it  increases  the  variety  of  relations  and'combinatibns  in  which  men 
are  placed  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  multiplies  the  transac- 
tions in  which  they  are  involved,  has  the  collateral  effect  of  intro- 
ducing a  new  set  of  intellectual  pisr'^nlts,  and  engaging  mankind  in 
the  study  of  fresh  science;^  as  it  gi  ;i(liijllv  advances.  There  is  not 
a  wider  diiierence  between  the  simpie  barter  of  wine  or  o.\t  ii  for 
arms  or  slaves,  and  the  bills  of  exchange  which  form  the  nHidiuni  of 
modern  commerce,  than  between  the  comparative  knowledge  of 
the  principles  by  which  national  and  individual  transfers  of  property 
are  regulated,  ns  exhibited  in  the  crude  and  contradictory  *  I'ohtics' 
of  Aristotle,  and  in  the  scientilie  conclusions  of  the  '  Wealth  of 
Nations/  Aristotle  was  as  well  calculated  as  any  man  to  build  up 
a  aciendfic  system :  but  a  sufficient  series  of  experiments  to  found 
it  upon,  was  wanting.  Hence  it  was  natturally  to  be  eipected 
.that  in  Use  progress  of  civilisation  and  political  economy^  the  last 
anbject  studied  and  explained  should  be  the  facts  relating  to  Po- 
vulAtioN)  because  this  branch  of  political  toienoe  reqnifcs  a 
leoHectioto  of  statiatie  details  which  can  only  be  furnished  by  an 
advanoed  state  of  society :  and  because  it  is  little  likely  to  attract 
attention  till  men  are  generally  placed  in  circumstances  like  thos6 
in  which  we  find  them  in  modern  Europe.  In  ancient  times,  the 
density  of  population  was  limited  by  the  facility,  and  still  more  by 
the  habit  of  emigration,  which,  after  all,  white  the  distance  is 
short,  aT\d  climate  similar,  and  artificial  wants  comparatively  few, 
is  a  much  milder  pr(jcess  than  expatriation  from  l^urope  to  Ame- 
rica, or  tioni  England  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  Tlie  universal 
habits  of  slavery,  moreover,  among  the  Greeks  and  Uoinanf,  and 
such  a  systematic  demoralization  as  is  betrayed  by  the  enactment  of 
a  lex  Julia,  to  say  nothing  of  perpetual  and  murderous  wars,  would 
naturally  tend  to  keep  ihv  Mihjt  <:t  out  of  view.  During  the  middle 
ages,  population  had  a  regular  preventive  check  in  feudal  habita, 
and  a  regular  positive  check  in  civil  wars :  and  though  famines  were 
no  less  frequent  than  severe^  it  was  quite  evident  that  they  did  not 
briginate  in  the  redundancy  of  people,  but  in  the  want  of  channels 
for  distributing  produce,  and  in  the  total  ignorance  and  neglect  of 
agriculture.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  security  of  property  and 
Ihe  tranquil  state  of  things  which  followed  the  establishment  of  a 
Settled  government,  made  it  the  first  desire  of.  every  man  to  sit 
down,  if  not  under  his  ovrn  vine,  at  least  by  his  own  fire^side 
ind  in  the  circle  of  a  family ;  it  was  not  till  avenues  wer(e  gradually 
opened  to  industry  and  enterprise,  and  allowed  that  desnre  to  be 
generally  gratified ;  it  was  not  till  these  prosperous  circumstances 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  power  of  popuktionj  that  tbe  inbaUnnli 
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of  the  mious  cowitries  of  Eorope  encroached  rapidly  upon  the 
productive  soil,  and  have  made  it  at  kst  a  matter  of  speculation 
how  lar  the  territory  itself  may  be  able  to  support  the  numbers 
existing  in  it ;  and  what  proportion  there  is'  between  the  natural 
powers  of  the  earth,  and  those  of  unrestrained  populating. 

UnquesliotKibly  the  details  which  we  now  possess  from  registers 
and  statisti<  al  tables  and  other  antlu  niic  sources,  are  of  a  4ialurc 
to  invitt;  tlie  curiosity  and  tusnir  liie  attention  of  all  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  researches  into  the  history  of  their  fellow  creaturef*, 
even  apart  from  all  practical  consequences.  The  first  snrvey  of 
the  subject  aflibrds  a  striking^  problem.  It  presents  us  w  iih  a  view 
of  men  essentiallv  the  sumt:  in  ihcii  passions,  constitutions,  and 
physical  powers,  yel,  in  ditierent  countries,  or  in  the  same  country 
at  dififerent  times,  varying  in  the  rate  in  which  they  inercase  Ihdr 
munbers  through  every  degree  of  a  very  extensive  scale :  ir  iome 
cases  requiriiig  no  more  than  twenty-^iTe  years,  and  in  others  pei^ 
haps  no  less  than  a  diousand,  to  double  them.  There  is  no  occa« 
sion  to  travel  far  in  search  of  instances.  Our  own  domintom 
exhibit  the  following  vanations. 

In  Canada,  the  population  doubles     in      98  JW9* 

In  Ireland  in  34 

In  England  and  Wales  (calculating 

the  w  hole  of  the  last  century)        in  100 

In  Hiudostan  (perhaps)  in  \000 

Those  who  profess  to  see  nothing  remarkable  in  these  variations^ 
must  have  verv  different  ideas  from  onrs  as  to  what  is  interesting* 
in  the  historv  of  the  human  race.  Again,  if  we  trace  the  Sitibject 
back  to  tlic  origin  of  the  increase,  we  find  in  differeiyt  coniiti  k  s  a 
similar  ddrerence  in  the  proportion  which  the  nuniltf  r  of  annual 
marriages  bears  lo  ilic  number  of  the  existing  population.  Here, 
for  the  sake  of  wider  illustration,  we  will  extend  our  view  beyond 
our  own  territories.  In  Russia,  according  to  a  table  furnished  by 
Mr.  rooke,  it  appears  that  among  ninety-two  persons  one  mar- 
riage is  contracted,  or  of  forty-^ix  persons  one  marries  annually : 
so  that  the  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  actual  population  is  on 
the  aTcrage  as  one  to  ninety- two.  Whereas  iin  most  countries  the 
proportion  is  considerably  smaller :  being 

in  Sweden  1         to  110* 

in  England  1         to  13«t 

in  Norway  1  to  190* 

in  thePaysdeVaud  1         to  140* 

♦  iSlahhttB,  vol.  i.  p.  410. 

t  I'teUiuiuftfjf  OtMervalioiu  w  the  PopuUuon  Abstract,  by  Mr.  Rtcknan*  p.  iftO. 
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It  is  further  reittarkable  that  the  ttmiiai  proportion  of  marriages 

is  by  no  means  uniform  even  in  the  dirasrent  countiea  of  our 
native  land.  According  to  tlie  curious  table,  prefixed  to  the  returns 
for  181 1,  it  varies  from  one  in  a  hundred  and  five,  which  is  the 
highest,  (with  the  exception  of  Middlesex,)  to  one  in  a  huodreff 
and  fifty-three.    For  example, 

iu  Yorjkshire  (East  Kiding)  the  marriages  are  as 

1       to       106  persons 

iu  Warwickshire       1       to       1 16 
•   in  Essex  I       to  128 

in  Shropshire  1       to  143 

in  Moumoulhshire  I  to  153 
HoMT  are  we  to  account  for  these  striking  variations  ?  Confessedly 
"we  have  no  ground  to  assume  either  any  material  dtference  in  the 
prolific  power,  or  in  the  instincts  on  which  the  increase  of  the 
apecies  depends*  The  American  race  is  but  a  branch  of  the  Eu- 
ropean stocky  and,  bad  it  remained  on  its  parent  soil,  would  have 
partaken  of  the  same  gradual  increase,  doubling  itself  in  a  centuiy 
at  the  quickest:  but  the  same  branch,  when  rooted  in  Transatlantic 
ground,  doubles  in  twenty-fiVe  years.  Take  any  given  number: 
say  10,000 :  these  persons  remaining  in  Trance  or  England,  would 
in  a  hundred  years  have  increased  to  20,0CX) :  but  trans|4anted  to 
America,  in  a  hundred  years  they  become  l60,0()0.  Nay,  even  in 
the  same  country  the  rate  of  increase  is  very  different  in  different 
periods,  and  periods  too  with  only  a  triHing  interval  between  them. 
Enghind,  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  only  gained  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants;  increasing  from  5,475,000  to  6,467,000: 
but  during  the  last  half,  increased  nearly  three  times  as  fast,  having 
reached  9,163,000  at  the  census  of  1801.  At  that  period  the 
rate  of  doubling  was  about  eighty-three  years ;  but  the  increase 
from  ISO  I  to  1811  was  in  still  greater  proportion,  and  should  it 
continue,  woukl  tiouble  the  whole  population  in  fifty-live  years. 

At  this  point,  then,  Mr.  Malthus  takes  up  the  question.  Why  is  it, 
that  in  America  the  numbers  increase  so  fast,  in  Hindostan  so  slow? 
Why  faster  in  Ireland  tiian  in  England  f  Why  is  it,  that  in  Eng- 
land the  population  increases  at  different  rates  in  different  periods^ 
or  that  in  those  counties  which  either  eatensive  marshes  or  crowded 
manufacturing  towns  render  comparatively  unhealthy,  marriages 
are  earlier  and  more  general  than  in  the  more  salubrious  and  agri- 
cultural districts?  Are  the  natural  inclinations  colder  in  Shropshire 
than  in  Warwickshire,  or  in  Monmouthshire  than  in  either?  or  is 
it  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  natural  inclinations  are 
generally  uniform,  but  that  they  are  necessarily  repressed  in  some 
situations  by  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  a  family,  more  than  iu 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  where  the  average  duration 
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of  life  is  shorter;  and  the  resources  of  labour  more  extensive  ?  Is 
it  not  that  the  power  of  luctease  in  the  human  race  is  nmch 
greater  than  ilie  power  of  adding  to  the  supply  of  food,  by  vvhicli 
last,  however,  their  increase  must  inevitably  be  regulateil  ?  Is  it  any 
thing  but  the  impossibility  of  procuring  a  proportionate  aniiuienta- 
tion  of  subsistence  which  prevents  mankind,  in  ail  healthy  ciumtries, 
iroui  making  an  annual  addition  to  their  DUnibers  as  great  as  that 
which  takes  place  in  America  or  in  tome  parts  of  the  Russian 
territory? 

So  at  least  argues  Mr.  Malthas ;  and  the  returns  of  the  annual 
marriages,  which  were  not  in  existence  at  the  publication  of  hi» 
Essay,  afford  a  clear  illustration  of  bis  original  remark. 

*  It  is  evident  that  in  every  country  where  the  resources  are  any 
way  limited,  the  preveMke  and  paoHoe  checks  to  population  must  vary 
inversely  as  each  other;  that  is,  in  countries  either  naturally  unhealthy 
or  subject  to  a  great  mortality,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  the 

preventive  check  will  prevnil  very  little.  In  those  countries,  on  the 
contrary,  which  are  naturally  healthy,  and  where  the  preventive  check 
is  found  to  prevail  with  considerable  force,  the  posiiivf  check  will  pre- 
vail very  little,  or  the  mortality  be  very  small.' — p.  '2-i-. 

Our  readers  will  probablv  remember  that  we  have  not  been 
hasty  in  adopting  Mr.  Maiihuss  conclusions;  and  that  we  have 
condemned  without  hesitation  the  unqualified  severit}  and  harsh- 
negs  with  which  they  were  orlfjisiall)  accomptuin d  aiui  jutisjduced 
to  public  notice.  Whoever  casts  his  eyes  around  liuu,  and  surveys 
the  labour,  the  distress,  the  penury,  and  the  ignorance  in  which 
a  jgreat  part  of  the  human  race,  even  in  the  most  favoured  coun- 
tries, are  more  or  less  immersed,  must  want  all  the  finer  feelings 
and  most  amiable  charities  of  our  nature,  if  he  does  not  spontane- 
ously give  way  to  the  benevolent  desire  of  correcting  so  much  vice 
and  relieving  so  much  miserjr.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings,  even  the  chimerical  visions  of  Mr.  Owen  have  attracted 
attention ;  and  for  some  time  his  violation  of  practical  experience 
and  defiance  of  common  sense,  appeared  to  iind  excuse,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  amiable  sentinietits  to  which  they  ^vere  sacrificed. 
Even  when  the  rugged  lessons  of  experience  or  the  incontro- 
vertible testimonies  of  evidence  assure  us  of  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  realizing  this  amelioration  to  its  desirable  extent ;  still  the  hardest 
lesson  to  forget  is  that  which  was  tirsl  imbibed  in  other  s<  h  >ol8 
than  those  of  |)liilo'^ophy ;  and  the  liope  of  some  eftectual  itn- 
provement  in  the  condition  of  our  species  remains  *  the  last  in- 
firmity of  noble  minds.'  Mr.  Malthus  himself,  in  the  preface  to 
his  original  edition,  *  professes  to  have  read  some  of  the  specula- 
tions on  the  future  improvement  of  society  in  a  ti  tn per  very  dif- 
fereut  from  a  wi^h  lu  liud  llicm  visionary  j  but  he  iiad  not  acquired 
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that  comniiiiid  over  his  understanding  ^vhieh  would  enable  litm  to 
believe  what  he  wishes,  without  evidence,  or  to  refuse  his  asseut 
to  what  niight  be  unpleasing  when  acrompauii  ci  wjih  evidence.' 

Under  circumstances  thus  confessedly  disudvantageous,  tlie  au- 
thor cannot  have  been  .surprized  at  the  slow  and  reluctant  assent 
which  iiis  principles  have  obtained.  He  has  a  prtjiidire  to  en- 
counter at  every  step;  and  it  must  be  owned  lljat  no  paiuii  were 
oiiginaily  employed  to  win  an  easy  wayi  and  make  the  reader  part 
readily  with  bis  prejudices.  Every  succeeding  edition  has  improved 
n  this  respect;  and  in  the  present  especially  the  author  has  equally 
gratified  our  sel^omplacency  and  displayed  his  own  candoor,  by 
expunging  those  passages  to  which  we  had  most  pointedly  objected, 
as  liable  to  misrepresent  the  subject,  and  inflict  an  unnecessary 
violence  on  the  feebngs  of  the  reader.*  The  existing  state  of  our 
domestic  economy  certainly  renders  the  inquiry  peculiarly  interests 
ing  at  thb  moment ;  and  we  enter  upon  it  with  no  slight  advantage 
after  the  discussions  which  this  branch  of  political  science  (which 


*  The  following  quotations  contain  an  account  of  the  alteratioiu  and  uddilioni 
which  have  been  made  siuce  the  last  editiuo  was  published. 

*  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  subject,  wliich  it  most  be  allowed  is  one  of 
permanent  interest,  as  well  as  of  th«  attentinn  likely  to  he  directed  to  it  in  futurr,  I 
an  bound  to  correct  those  errors  of  my  wuik,  of  which  subsequent  experience  aud 
inibnnatiou  may  have  omivinced  vae,  and  to  make  socb  additiona  and  alteiatioiis  t»  ap> 

pear  calciilatfd  to  improve  It,  and  promote  its  utility. 

'  U  would  have  been  easy  to  have  added  many  further  historical  illustrations  of  the 
ftrst  part  of  the  subject ;  but  as  I  was  unable  to  supply  the  want  I  ouce  alluded  to,  of 
aecounts  of  aufficient  accuracy  to  aNcrtain  what  part  of  the  natural  power  of  increase 
each  particular  check  destroys,  it  appears  to  mc  that  tlie  conclusion,  which  I  had  before 
drawn  from  very  ample  evidence  of  the  only  kind  that  could  be  obtained,  would  hardly 
feedve  mndi  additional  force  by  the  accamatatibn  of  more,  pieciaelj  of  tlie  lane  de- 
scription. 

*  In  the  first  two  books,  therefore,  the  only  additions  are  a  new  chapter  on  France,  and 
eiie  on  England,  chiefly  in  reference  to  facts  which  have  occurred  since  the  publiciition 
04'  tlvf  Inst  edition. 

'  In  the  tliird  booi;,  I  have  given  nn  additional  chapter  on  the  Poor-Laws;  and  as  it 
appeared  to  mc  that  the  chapters  on  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Systems,  and  the 
fnects  of  encreasing  Wealth  on  tlie  Poor,  were  not  dther  so  well  arranged,  or  id  hone* 
diately  applicable  to  the  main  subject,  as  they  ought  to  be;  and  as  I  further  wished  to 
make  some  alterations  in  the  chapter  on  Bounties  upon  Exportation,  aud  add  something 
on  the  subject  of  Restrictions  upon  Importation,  I  hare  recast  and  rewritten  the 
chapters  which  stand  the  8tb,  9th,  lOth,  llth,  19th,  13th,  in  the  present  edition  ;  and 
gi  V  (1  n  nrw  title,  «ad  added  two  or  three  pMsages  to  the  14tb,  and  last  aliapier  of  the 

•aiue  book. 

'  In  the  finirth  book  I  have  added  a  new  ebapter  to  the  one  entitled  EgRtctB  «f  0i» 

Knowledge  of  the  principal  Cause  ofPoverttj  on  Civil  Liberty ;  and  another  to  i!ie  chap- 
ter on  different  Plan$  of  empiaying  the  Poor ;  and  I  have  made  a  considerable  addi- 
tion to  the  Appendix,  in  reply  to  some  writers  on  the  Principles  of  Population,  witose 
%r<)rks  have  aiij)eared  since  the  last  edition. 

'  These  are  the  principal  additions  and  alfpnittons  niade  in  the  present  edition.  'Hief 
consist  in  a  considerable  degree  of  the  application  of  the  general  priuciples  ol  tU« 
£<isay  to  the  present  state  of  thtnfcs. 

*  For  the  acroiiiiiiod:ition  of  the  purchasers  of  the  former  editions,  these  additions  and 
aheratious  will  be  published  in  a  Mparale  volume. '—Preface,  pp.  Xt — 14. 
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■  wImq  Mr.  Malthos  first  publisbed  his  essay  was  almost  an  untried 
field  of  Kpeculation)  has  recently  undergone.  At  all  eveotSi  respect* 
ing  a  book  which  has  taken  such  firm  bold  of  the  public  attentiouj 
and  which,  b  the  judgment  of  its  partisans^  is  likely  to  eflfect  a 
greater  change  in  the  current  of  public  opinion  than  any  which 
has  appeared  since  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations/  we  owe  a  dnty  to  the 
author  and  to  our  readers^  which  we  shall  endeavour  impartially 
to  perform. 

The  essay  opens  w'wh  an  inquiry  into  the  natural  rate  of  the 
increase  of  mankiud,  compared  with  that  of  the  subsistence  ne- 
cessary for  their  support.  It  appears  from  some  well  known 
cxam|)les,  that  popnialioii,  where  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  proportionate  aciciiiion  to  the  supply  of  food,  doubles  itself  every 
twenty-five  years,  or  proceeds  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  Subsistence 
however,  in  countries  once  settled  and  limited,  cannot  possiblv  be 
accumulated  at  the  same  tdlv.  If  we  can  suppose  thai  the  pro- 
duce of  England  in  1817  should  by  great  exertions  be  doubled  by 
the  year  1848,  that  is,  shonld  be  so  rar  and  so  lon^  able  to  support 
the  probable  increase  of  an  unrestrained  jpopulation;  yet  we  can* 
not  possibly  imagine  that  it  could  be  again  doubled  in  twenty-fiva 
years  more,  and  enabled  to  meet  the  demand  of  forty-four  millbns 
in  1867.  Hie  most  sanguine  speculator  could  only  expect  the 
produce  to  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  during  the  pre* 
cediiig  period,  or  to  proceed  in  the  arithmetical  ratio  of  1,  ^,  3; 
wliile  population,  as  appears  in  America,  has  a  natural  tendency  tq 
increase  in  the  geometncal  ratio  of  1 ,    ^  &c. 

*  MiiDg  the  whole  earth,  instead  of  this  isbnd,  emigration  would  of 
course  be  excluded ;  and,  supposiiig  the  present  population  eou^  to  a 

thousand  miltions,  the  human  species  would  increase  as  the  numbers 
1,  2,  4,  8,  l6,  32,  64,  128,  256,  an(i  Mibsistence  as  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  b,  7, 
8,  9'  In  two  centuries  the  populalioii  would  be  to  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence as  266  to  9i  ii^  three  centuries  as  40*^6  to  lo,  and  in  two  thou- 
nnd  years  the  difference  would  be  almost  lnca1culable/<-*vol.  i.  p.  1 5. 

After  reading,  this  prefatory  statement,  we  naturally  expect  ta 
learn,  in  the  subsequent  chapters,  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  mankind 
are  placed  in  some  ot  iliLse  different  relations  as  to  iheir  food  and 
nMUiberb;  or  at  any  rate,  that  these  two  opposite  forces  can  only 
he  brought  to  a  tolerable  equality  by  some  process  totally  incon* 
tistent  wtdi  virtne  or  happmesa.  We  forget  that  this  is  only  an 
|4wtract  view  of  the  subject;  that  these  different  lelationa  never 
osn  lealiy  exist,  being  umformly  chcdEed  at  the  first  step  of  their 
hostile  progress:  and  thfit  we  are  in  miich  more  actual  .danger  from 
every  comet  that  traverses  our  syatem,  than  from  the  liak  that 
populatioti  should  ever  be  to  the  means  of  subststsnca  even  as 
4  to  3«  for  this  reason  wa  bavn  always  r^rettad  the  place  whicb 
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these  calculations  bold  in  the  head  and  front  of  the  essay.  Not 
because  we  demur  to  their  justice  as  abstract  truths ;  but  because 
they  seem  to  perplex  the  reasoning,  by  keeping  out  of  sight  the 
facta  which  it  is  the  real  object  of  the  book  to  prove.  The  in- 
crease of  population,  no  doubt,  in  favourable  situations,  is  matter 
of  historical  notoriety,  and  may  be  ascertained  on  visible  and  unde- 
niable evidence.  But  the  degree  of  increase  of  which  human  sub- 
sistence is  capable  is  necessarily  in  a  great  measure  hypothetical. 
Here,  therefore,  is  scope  for  argument  and  discussion;  and  it  is  for 
this  purpose  that  the  details  which  follow  the  author's  leading  state- 
ment are  so  practically  valuable.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  these  details  are  introduced,  they 
do  not  bear  upon  the  original  propositions,  that  siibv-istencc  in- 
creases according  to  one  ratio,  and  poptilation  in  anotlu  i  ;  baton 
a  diiferent  set  of  propositions,  which  are  eiuiiiciated  ni  the  second 
chapter,  and  which  the  various  clietks  to  population  in  different 
climates  and  stages  of  civilization  are  subsequently  brought  in  to 
prove.  The  opening  statcinints,  therefore,  are  only  made  to  be 
abandoned;  and,  if  they  weie  tu  be  abamioiitd,  had  better  not  liiivc 
been  made,  or  at  least  not  placed  in  so  conspicuou.s  a  posiuou. 

It  may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  explain  our  objection  more 
fully.  The  author's  principle  is  this:  that  population  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  increase  much  faster  than  food  can  be  provided  for  it; 
and  that  the  difference  between  these  two  ratios  in  the  relative  m* 
crease  of  subsistence  and  population  has  always  occasioned  a  great 
deal  of  poverty  and  misery  in  the  world.  In  order  to  establish  his 
point,  two  separate  courses  of  argument  lay  ready  for  his  choice, 
first,  to  begin,  as  he  has  begun,  with  a  statement  of  the  geo* 
metrical  and  arithmetical  ratio,  taken  as  a  probable  assumption; 
and  then  to  bring  forward  his  statbtical  and  historical  details,  in 
order  to  show  the  justice  of  that  original  proposition.  For  if 
there  is  this  difference,  or  any  such  difference  between  the  ratios  in 
which  population  and  subsistence  naturally  proceed,  it  follo^\s 
that  there  must  be  ni  almost  oil  counti  Rs  a  pres'^ure  of  niaiikiud 
against  the  existing  supply  of  food,  it  must  be  obtained  and  in- 
creased with  so  much  difficulty,  that  except  in  very  particular 
situations,  there  must  always  remain  some  part  of  the  people  to 
whom  the  necessaries  of  life  w  ill  be  barely  and  scantily  aw  arded. 
*^rhis  would  have,  given  him  occasion  to  appeal  to  the  various  re- 
cords which  we  possess  of  the  human  race  :  and  to  prove,  li  om 
history  and  experience,  that  notwithstanding  the  various  drains  oo 
population  occasioned  in  some  countries  by  wars  and  outrages,  in 
others  by  vicious  customs,  in  others  by  epidemic  disorders,  and  in 
others  by  unhealthy  occupations,  still  there  is  a  constant  pressure 
against  thejivailable  supply. of  subsistence;  a  pressure  ttoiformtu 
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its  openitioti  though  variable  in  its  degree.  Other  accounts  satis- 
factorily show,  that  wherever  the  means  of  subsistence  have  beeir 
suddenly  increased,  either  by  emigration^  or  by  the  addition  of 
some  new  territory,  or  by  the  effects  of  war  and  pestilence  sweep-' 
ing  otf  a  portion  of  the  original  inhabitantSi  this  facility  of  supply 
has  iuimediately  occasioned  a  start  in  the  progress  of  population, 
which  has  auickly  either  filled  up  the  chasm  or  covered  the  vacant 
surface,  we  possess,  therefore,  this  furtlier  proof  that  the  same 
power  of  natural  increas^e  which  keeps  [)(){nihition  fullv  up  to  the 
level  of  subsistence,  is  coubtantly  seeking  opportunity  to  exert  itself 
still  more;  and,  like  a  stream  forcibly  dammed  up,  wjli  rush  on- 
ward as  soon  as  tlie  sluices  are  opcjied ;  or,  like  a  tree  whose  roots 
are  confined,  is  always  piisimig  its  fibres  iu  every  direction,  and 
searching  for  room  to  9})r(  ud  and  expand  them. 

Such  is,  in  fact,  the  j^euerai  outline  of  the  course  of  evidence 
by  which  the  leading  principle  of  the  book  may  be  supported,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  power  of  population  to  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing subsistence  maintained.  But  those  who  are  fiimiliar  with  the 
essay  itself  will  be  immediately  aware  that  this  is  not  the  process  of 
reasoning  which  the  author  has  actually  pursued.  Leaving  altoge- 
ther, as  we  observed,  his  original  statement^  he  undertakes  to  prove 
the  foUowii^  propositions: 

'  1.  Population  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  means  of  subsislence. 
2.  Population  invariably  increases  where  the  means  of  subsistence  in- 
crease.   3.  The  checks  which  repress  the  superior  power  of  popular* 

fion,  and  keep  its  eft'ects  on  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  are 
nil  resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery.' — p.  34. 

Here  we  muat  remark,  that  these  three  propositions,  considered 
as  a  chain  of  argument,  are  tlms  far  defective,  that  the  superior 
power  oj  population  is  afHrmed,  not  proved ;  which  amounts  to  an 
assumption  of  the  very  point  in  question.  Should  it  be  thought 
that  this  superior  power  of  population  had  beeti  sufficienily 
exhibited  by  the  couiparative  ratios  contained  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  which  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  himself;*  still  he  must 
^llow  that  it  ought  to  have  been  affirmed  n\  a  separate  proposition, 
in  order  to  place  the  argument  in  a  legitimate  aud  logical  form. 

But  although  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical  ratios  of  sub- 
sistence and  population  respectively  may  satislkctorily  and  forcibly 
illustrate  the  superior  power  of  population  to  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  admit  their  justice^  still  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
liatural  tendency  to  increase,  and  still  mote  the  comparative^wer 
of  augmenting  subsistence,  are  only  and  can  only  be  fixed  hypo- 
thetically.  1^%  population  of  America  has  increased  geometrically 
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fottbe  last  century;  granted;  but  America  is  still  supported  from 
lier  own  soil ;  therefore  in  America  subsistence  has  increased  geo- 
nictrically  as  well  as  population:  hus  increased  in  the  four  periods 
of  Lwenty-tive  years  in  the  proportion  of  1,  2,  4,  a.  In  our  own 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  has  been  very  far  from  in- 
creasing even  ai iilnnelically  in  ihe  same  periods  of  twenty-tivu 
yearti ;  iiistead  oi  proceetling  at  the  rate  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  it  has  pro- 
ceeded iib  1,  li,  1^,  '2;  and  that  barely;  for  our  populdiion, 
which  in  the  course  of  the  cenUny  iias  actually  doubled,  uaa  not, 
at  the  end  of  it,  independent  of  foreign  supplies. 

Without  intending  therefore  to  assert  that  Mr.  Maitbus's  cal- 
Ration  if  either  too  high  in  the  qne  caife  or  too  low  in  th^  other, 
since  he  professes  to  (M>n8ider  tbe  average  state  of  the  whole  earthy 
the  facty  we  think,  should  always  be  kept  in  view,  that  tbe  assump- 
tioo  of  the  comparative  ratios  is  hypothetical,  and  necessarily  must 
be  so :  and  we  may  fairly  object  to  its  being  propounded  as  a  phi- 
losophical axiom  no  less  indisputable  than  tlie  principles  of  motion 
or  gravitation,  or  any  other  of  the  asoertained  and  unerring  laws  of 
■ature,  that  population  increases  in  a  geometrical,  and  subsbtence 
in  an  arithmeticai  ratio.  As  long  gs  it  is  understood  that  this  is  a 
mere  assumption  for  the  sake  of  argument  or  illustration,  all  is 
well.  But  when  it  is  appealed  to,  as  it  commonly  has  been,  and 
as  we  lately  heard  it  at  a  public  meeting,  as  a  definite  ortliiiance  of 
the  Creator;  which  i?^,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  place  the  laws  of 
Pjovidtnce  under  a  very  unprepossessinjr  aspect;  it  is  time  to  re- 
member, that  to  prove  this  is  neither  the  object  nor  the  result  of 
Mr.  Malthus's  essay.  Though  the  power  of  popululioii  may  nol 
be  rated  too  higli,  speakiuL'  ct  an  utiliniited  state,  nor  of  produc- 
tion too  low,  bpeakiiig  ot  a  hniited  one;  still,  while  the  rate  of  po-^ 
puiaiion  is  taken  from  one  state  of  society,  and  of  subsistence  from 
another,  there  will  always  remain  a  door  of  escape  to  a  pertinacious 
adversary ;  who  can  only  be  chained  down  to  toe  broad  fact,  tha^ 
population  fans  a  tendency  to  increase  beyond  tbe  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

The  arrangonent  of  which  we  complain  has,  without  doubt,  been 
injurious  to  the  success  and  reception  of  the  main  principle  of  the 
Essay.  Many  persons,  for  instance,  have  mistaken  in  this  way  the 
leading  object  of  the  work ;  and  Mr.  Maltbushas  found  reason  to 
complain  of  its  being  paid  that  he  had  written  a  nuarto  volume  to 
prove  that  population  increased  in  a  geometrical  aud  food  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio.  App.  p.  344.  Others  have  caught  hold  of  tbe 
belief,  that  such  being  the  natural  difference  between  the  ratios  of 
population  and  food — the  details  were  introduced  in  order  to  i<how 
the  necessity  of  t^iisery  to  reconcde  and  brmg  them  to  a  level. 
C'est  la  u^cessite  tk  mia^e  i^u'ii  s'^it  de  demonlrer,  says  a  1  reach 
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anta^obist  of  Mr.  Malthus;  and  then  accuses  him  of  onifonnlj^ 
aigtting  in  a  circlei  and  proving  the  necessity  of  misery  by  Uie  ex- 
Utence  of  misery.  Mr.  Grabame,  another  adversary,  asserts  in  still 
rounder  terffliS|  that  some  philosopliers,  '  of  whom  Mr*  Malthus  is 
the  leader,  regard  the  vices  and  follies  of  human  nature^  and  their 
various  products,  famine,  disease  and  war,  as  benevolent  remedies 
by  which  nature  has  enabled  liumaii  beings  to  correct  the  disorders 
that  would  arise  from  that  reduudance  of  population  which  the  un- 
restrained operation  of  her  laws  would  create/ 

*  These  are  the  opinions/  replies  Mr.  Malthus,  '  imputed  to  roe  and 
the  philosu|ilicrs  with  whom  I  am  associated,  li  the  imputatioji  were 
just,  we  hav  e  certainly  on  many  accounts  great  reason  to  be  ashaiiied  of 
ourselves.  For  what  are  we  made  to  say  i  In  the  first  place*  we  are 
stated  to  assert  that  famine  h  a  benevolent  remedy  for  toant  of  food,  as 
redundance  of  population  admits  ef  no  other  interpretation  than  that  of  a 
people  ill  supplied  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  consequently  th« 
oenevolent  reineriv  of  famine  here  noticed  can  only  apply  to  thedisor* 
ders  arising  trorn  scarcity  of  food.  • 

*  Secondly,  we  arc  said  lo  uHu m  tliat  nature  enables  human  beings 
by  means  of  diseases  to  correct  the  disorders  that  would  arise  from  a  re- 
dnndaoce  of  population  ;'»tbat  is,  that  mankind  willingly  and  purposely 
create  diseases,  with  a  view  to  prevent  those  diseases  which  are  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  a  redmidant  population,  and  are  not  worse  or 
more  mortal  than  the  means  of  prevention. 

*  And  thirdly,  it  is  imputed  to  us  generally,  that  we  consider  the  vices 
and  follies  of  inaiikmd  as  benevolent  remedies  for  the  disorders  arising 
from  a  redundant  population;  and  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
these  vices  ought  to  be  encoaraged  rather  than  reprobated. 

*  It  would  not  be  easy  to  compress  in  so  small  a  compass  a  greater 
quantity  of  absurdity,  inconsistency,  and  unfounded  assertion. 

'  The  first  two  imputations  may  perhaps  be  peculiar  to  Mr.  Gra«. 
hame  ;  and  protection  from  them  may  be  found  in  their  gross  absur- 
dity and  inconsistency.  With  regard  to  the  third,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  it  has  not  the  merit  of  novelty.  Although  it  is  scarcely  less  absurd 
than  tlie  two  others,  and  has  been  shown  to  be  an  opinion  no  where  to 
be  found  in  the  Essay,  nor  legitimately  to  be  inferred  from  any  part  of 
it.  It  has  been  continually  repeated  in  various  quarters  for  fourteen 
years,  and  now  appears  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Grahame.  For  the  last 
time  I  will  now  notice  it;  and  should  it  still  continue  to  be  brought 
forward,  !  think  I  may  be  fiiirly  excused  from  pnyini^  the  slightest  fur- 
ther attention  either  to  the  imputation  itselt,  or  lo  those  who  advance  it. 

*  If  I  had  meVely  stated  that  the  tendency  of  the  human  race  lo  in- 
crease faster  than  die  means  of  subsistence,  was  kept  to  a  level  with 
these  means  by  some  or  other  of  the  forms  of  vice  and  misery,  and  that 
these  evils  were  absolutely  unavoidable,  and  incapable  of  being  dimi- 
nished by  any  human  efforts  ;  still  1  could  not  with  any  semblance  of 
justice  be  accused  of  considering  vice  and  misery  as  the  remedies  of 
the.se  evils,  instead  of  the  very  evils  themselves.  As  wcU  neariy  miiiht 
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I  be  open  to  Mr.  Grahaine's  imputations  of  considering  the  famine  and 
disease  necessarily  arising  from  a  scarcity  of  ibod  es  a  benevolent  se* 
medy  for  the  evils  which  this  scarcity  occasions. 

*  But  1  have  not  so  stated  the  proposition.  I  have  not  considered  the 
evils  of  vice  and  nnsery  arising;  Irorn  a  redundant  popuhilion  as  iina- 
voidablr,  ihti  iiicajHiblc  ol"  being  diminished.  On  the  conirary,  1  have 
pointed  out  u  mode  by  which  liiese  eviU  luay  bt;  removed  or  mitigated 
by  removing  or  mitigating  their  cause.  1  have  endeavoured  to  show 
tliat  this  may  be  d<me  consistently  with  human  virtue  and  happiness.  I 
have  never  considered  any  ptissible  incFtase  of  population  as  an  evil/ 
except  as  far  as  it  mijiiit  increase  the  proportion  of  vice  and  misery. 
Vice  and  misery,  and  these  alone,  are  the  evils  which  it  has  been  my 
great  object  to  ronteiul  a^^^ainst.  1  have  expressly  proposed  nujral  re- 
slraiiils  as  ttieir  rational  arid  proper  remedy  ;  and  whether  the  remedy 
be  good  or  bad,  adequate  or  inadequate,  the  proposal  itself,  and  the 
stress  which  I  have  laid  upon  it,  is  an  incontrovertible  proof  that  I  never 
can  have  considered  vice  and  misery  as  themselves  remedies.' — App.  p* 
389—392. 

This  answer  is  quite  decisive.  But  still  it  mtght  occur  to  Mr. 
Malthas  that  so  great  a  misapprehension  of  his  views  could  hardly 
bave  become  so  general^  unless  there  bad  been  something  in  the 
conitiict  and  arrangement  of  bis  arguments  which  led  to  these  eno- 
neotts  conclusions,  and  counteracted  the  force  of  liis  frequent  dis- 
claimers. The  explanation^  we  imagine,  is  to  be  found  in  the  un- 
accommodating ratios  of  population  and  subsistence,  and  the  com* 
mandin^  positron  assigned  tliem  in  the  outset  of  his  book,  while  an 
equally  foriiiidable  array  of  j)ositive  arid  preventive  checks  to  popu- 
lation is  drawn  up  on  the  other  hand,  \\  1th  the  apparent  design  of 
bringin£^  them  to  a  hivel.  Whereas  if  the  author  had  contented  hnn- 
self  vvicls  beiiiuiim,;  from  the  propositions  which  he  really  proves, 
ins  work  would  have  had  llie  same  utility,  and  have  exhibited  the 
same  praetical  trutiis,  w  illi  die  additional  advantage  of  less  outraging 
the  feelings  of  his  readers.  Still  the  immense  superioritv  of  the 
power  of  unchecked  population  to  that  of  production  in  a  liiiuud 
territory  is  so  undeniable  a  fact,  that  it  should  by  no  means  have 
been  entirely  omitted ;  and  it  mi^fat  with  great  propriety  have  been 
brought  forward  as  a  corroboration  of  the  general  argument  of  the 
tssay. 

If,  on  tbe  other  hand,  he  had  deemed  it  the  most  striking  or  phi* 
losophical  mode  of  treating  tbe  subject  to  follow  out  his  cnrigiuai 
statement,  the  different  ratios  of  food  and  population,  we  think  he 
would  have  piimued  a  denrer  course  of  reason  by  adhering  to  i^  in* 
stead  of  bringing  forward  a  separate  sti  ing  of  propositions :  for  as  it 
is,  an  opponent  may  complain  that  he  is  required  to  assent  to  a  diffe- 
rent fact  from  that  which  is  proved  to  his  conviction;  or  he  may  find 
fault  with  the  narrowness  of  the  induction  compared  with  the  im- 
portance 
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portance  of  the  conclusion,  and  appeal  to  exceptions  which  diffe* 
rent  ages  and  states  of  society  cannot  fail  to  furnish,  or  resort  to 
some  of  the  varioas  shifts  b)  which  it  is  always  possible  to  block 
up  the  avenues  of  a  reluctant  understanding.'  In  shorty  the  question 
is  ibcapable  of  demonstrative  proof,  or  of  determination  ^  priori  ^ 
and  the  evidence,  the  practical  evidence,  that  the  power  of  popu- 
lation is  infinitely  greater  than  the  power  of  production,  must  ulti-. 
mately  rest  on  the  actual  pressure  of  population  against  produce. 
It  is  onljr  after  pointing  out  the  existence  of  great  and  uiideniable 
checks  to  population,  and  still  proving  the  close  pressure  against 
subsistence,  that  the  superiority  of  the  power  of  population  can  be 
satisfactorily  and  incoiitrovcM  tibly  established. 

If  we  are  right  in  these  strictures  upon  tlie  conduct  of  our  au- 
thor's aririnnent,  it  may  account  for  the  known  fact,  tiiat  many  in- 
teliigeut  persons  have  declared  themselves  dissatisfied  with  Mr. 
Malthus's  reusouinjx,  thou'j^h  thev  were  unable  to  deny  Ijis  con- 
elusions.  But  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong,  it  m;iy  be  conve- 
nient at  all  events  to  place  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  diilcrent 
point  of  view ;  and  accordingly  we  propose,  \\  ilhout  hesitation,  ihe 
following  axioms  on  the  subject  of  population,  us  unauowerably 
proved  in  the  Essay  before  us : — 

1.  '  Population  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  means  of  subsis- 
teoce.*   This  requires  only  to  be  stated. 

2.  There  are  various  ^  checks  which  repress*  the  natural '  power 
of  population,  and  keep  its  effects  on  a  level  with  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  which  are  all  resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and 
miseiy.' 

3.  NotwidistandiiM;  the  effect  of  these  checks,  '  population 
always  increases  as  the  means  of  subsistence  increase:'  or,  as  it 
might  be  affirmed  with  perfect  justice|  always  increases  so  as  to  press 

against  the  available  supply. 

Our  readers  will  observe  how  far  these  propositions  dev  i  ate  frum 
the  autliur's  own  terms,  which  we  stated  in  a  preceding  paj:;e ;  and 
that  we  consider  the  superiority  of  the  natural  power  of  popnlrition 
over  the  power  of  production,  to  be  proved  by  llie  existence  nf  the 
checks  alluded  to  in  the  second  of  our  propositions :  in  spite  of 
which,  the  pressure  of  niankmd  against  the  existing  produce  is 
matter  ot  uuivcisal  experience.  To  recapitulaie  the  evidence  of 
these  facts,  collected  by  Mr.  Malthus,  would  be  to  transcribe 
die  first  and  second  books  of  his  work :  it  is  taken  from  every 
IKgion  of  the  world,  and  every  period  of  history,  and  every  stage 
of  spciety ;  and  largely  shews  tnat  mankind  have  uniformly  in* 
creased  and  mqltiplied,  in  conformity  with  the  command  of  their 
Crtator;  and  a)^  that,  agreeably  to  &e  fame  Creator's  denuncia* 
.     *  •  c  c  tioo, 
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tion,  tliey  have  always  been  condemned  to  ac^juire  their  subsistence 
hy  painful  and  cotUuiual  labour. 

The  practical  conclusion  resulting  from  the  book  is  this :  that  re- 
dundancy is  not  only  a  much  greater  evil  than  deficiency  of  popu- 
lation, but  uiuch  uiuie  Lo  be  apprehended,  much  more  likely  lo 
happen ;  that  legislators  therefore  begin  in  the  wrong  place  when 
they  employ  any  adventitious  means  to  give  direct  encouragement 
to  population ;  lince  they  have  only  io  Increase  subsistence,  or  the 
power  of  commanding  it,  and  population  will  invariably  follow; 
and  in  hct  does  always  exist,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  available  sup- 
ply of  food.  This  is  a  question  of  no  slight  interest  every  where; 
but  comes  particularly  home  to  our  own  country ;  where  we  have 
now  in  regular  operation  a  principle  allowed  even  by  its  advocates  to 
be  a  forcing  principle,  and  which,  especially  during  tlie  last  twenty 
years,  has  been  so  exercised,  as  to  become  an  actual  bounty  on  po- 
pulation. If  Mr.  Maltbus  is  right,  such  a  bounty  is  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  must  lead  to  consequences  injurious,  if  not  fatal  to 
national  happiness.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  is  wrong,  we  may  still 
persist  m  providnig  at  the  public  expense  a  subsistence  for  all  who 
may  b«  born,  even  if  there  should  be  no  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
community  for  their  labour.  As  the  question  is  of  such  important 
and  immediate  interest,  we  will  consider  in  their  turn  the  various  ob- 
jections which  may  be  thought  to  invalidate  Mr.  Maithus  s  con- 
clusions. 

I.  The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these  is  taken  from  the  present 
state  of  many  countries  which  are  known  to  have  been  formerly 
populous,  and  are  now  comparatively  deserts ;  as  Northern  Africa,^ 
.  and  Persia,  and  the  immense  territories  which  compose  the  Turkish 
empire.  When  we  measure  these  vast  districts  on  the  map, 
and  compare  the  square  miles  of  fertile  territory  with  the  actuil 
number  of  their  inhabitants,  the  natural  impression  which  the 
mind  receives  is  that  the  pressure  of  population  is  a  vain  terror; 
or,  as  the  French  opponent  of  Mr.  Maithus  terms  it,  un  sophisme 
tr^  habilement  90utenu, 

Mankind  however,  it  is  very  plain,  cannot  be  supported  by  the 
|?05.«6/e  abundance  of  their  soil,  but  must  depend  upon  its  actual 
produce.  Jt  is  sufficiently  notorious  that  Egypt  and  Greece,  and 
Syria  and  Anatolia,  were  formerly  as  much  more  populous,  than 
in  llie  state  ol  degradation  to  which  a  wretched  tyranny  has  now 
reduced  them,  as  they  were  more  disiiujjuislied  in  arts  and  com- 
parative  civilization.  History  points  out  to  us  as  many  cities 
in  those  districts,  as  we  can  now  find  villages  ;  and  there  is  liiile 
dioubt  but  in  those  ages  less  actiial  distress  was  felt  fioui  insufficient 
supply  than  now,  when  families  occupy  the  place  of  provinces. 
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Insecurity  of  property  is  the  great  bane  of  all  these  countries. 
Mankind  seem  upon  the  whole  to  be  well  enough  inclined  to  in- 
dustry)  if  they  can  only  reckon  upon  reaping  its  fruits ;  but  no  one 
labours  for  labour's  sakOi  or  sows  without  a  prospect  of  gathering 
the  harvest  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  districts,  however,  (he 
peasant  is  uniformly  subject  to  plunder  of  one  sorter  other;  either 
the  legalized  exactions  of  tyranny,  or  to  the  devastanon  of  barba- 
rous incursions.  Throughout  Turkey  the  system  of  oppressing  and 
pillaging  all  who  may  have  collected  the  most  trifling  property  be- 
gins from  the  throne,  and  systematically  descends  tbrotq;h  all  the 
ramifications  of  government.  Where  all  offices  are  notoriously 
bought,  and  bought  at  a  competition  ;  where  nil  are  held  during 
pleasure,  the  pleujsure  of  an  insecure  and  arbitrary  despot ;  do  we 
require  the  details  of  travellers  to  fill  up  the  outlines  ot  such  a 
country,  and  throw  in  its  dcnker  shades?  or  is  it  stifficient  to  refer 
to  the  principles  of  our  common  nature^  iu  order  to  paint  the  pic- 
ture in  its  true  colours  ? 

Under  circumstances  of  this  nature,  it  is  certainly  not  suipiising 
that  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  should  be  few,  either  iu  propor- 
tion to  their  extent,  or  their  possible  fertility :  the  wonder  is  greater 
that  the  people  should  readi,  nay  press  rudely  against  flie  limits  of 
their  supply.  This  fact  however  is  as  undeniable  as  the  wretched* 
ness  of  their  political  situation,  and  is  authenticated  by  the  testi* 
mony  of  every  traveller,  Volney,  Thornton,  Clark^,  Morier»  Sec* 
who  furnish  abundant  materials  to  prove,  that  in  spite  of  the  little 
inducement  there  is  either  to  live,  or  to  propagate  life  in  these 
countries,  still  they  are  inhabited  fully  up  to  the  limits  of  the  avail- 
able subsistence.  The  want  of  regular  government,  and  the  various 
political  evils  under  which  they  labour,  can  effectually  extinguish 
virtue,  and  public  spirit,  and  literature,  and  industry :  but  popula- 
tion still  keeps  equal  pace  with  the  measure  of  the  supply ;  still 
treads  so  closely  upon  it,  that  any  deficiency  in  the  seasons,  any 
unexpected  drought,  or  epidemic  among  the  cattle,  reduces  them 
to  severe  distress,  and  even  to  absolute  fnmine. 

I'he  nustakes  on  this  head  are  not  to  be  set  to  the  account  of 
our  author,  but  of  those  among  his  readers,  who  because  he  has 
represented  lh6  lowest  classes  lu  these  countries  as  subject  to  sea- 
sons of  peitLii  v  and  want,  have  understood  him  to  meaii  that  over- 
population is  the  cause  of  their  misery.  The  cause  of  their  misery 
is  the  government  and  the  habits  it  generates :  and  while  these  re- 
inatn,  neither  the  addition  nor  subtraction  of  millions  of  people 
would  make  any  permanent  difference  in  their  situation.  The 
addition,  indeed,  would  cause  an  immediate  famine  and  mortality ; 
.and  tb^  tibtraction  immediate  plenty.  If  half  their  number  were 
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suddenly  extcrminatt  d,  the  remaining  half  would  of  course  enjoy 
abundance  for  a  single  seaijon :  but  that  season  over,  the  effect 
would  only  be  to  sink  the  ratio  of  itidustrj  in  proportion  td  the 
decreased  demand,  till  the  numbers  gradually  reproduced  occasioned 
the  necessity  of  again  cultivating  the  desolated  lands. 

^rhe  just  inference  from  these  and  all  othcarill  governed  orbarba* 
rous  countries,  relates  to  the  tendency  of  population  considered  as 
ft  law  of  our  nature,  and  no  way  bears  upon  the  effects  of  that  law 
on  human  happiness.  The  condition  of  people  so  circumstanced 
would  not  be  one  jot  the  better,  though  the  power  of  population 
were  diminished  to  any  conceivable  extent :  indeed  it  is  sufficiently 
abated  by  vicious  customs  and  wide-wasting  plagues,  and  probably 
at  the  present  time  is  absolutely  retrograde.  We  wish  this  p<Dint  td 
be  borne  in  mind ;  not  only  as  being  important  to  the  questibU 
at  issue,  but  as  making  part  of  a  very  n;eneral  error  with  regard  to 
tlie  real  conclusions  deducibie  fioni  Mr.  Malthus's  theory.  The 
cause  of  the  distress  is  moral  and  political  vice  ;  and  the  distress 
itsoft  is  onlv  brought  in  as  evidence  to  attest  the  uniform  law  which 
rai-c  s  population  up  to  the  supply  of  food  even  under  most  un- 
favourable circunistauces  of  natural  or  civil  discouiaj^ement. 

11.  The  pressure  of  population  against  sn^>ply  in  coiuUrics  far 
advanced  in  civili/.alion  is  more  generally  acknowledged  b\  aii  who 
have  paid  attention  to  the  subject.    Siill  it  is  very  possible  that 
those  who  have  not  looked  into  the  details  of  political  economy,  or 
accu:»tomed  themselves  to  its  language,  may  not  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  pressure  so  confidently  and  familiarly  assumed.  We 
read  of  distiint  times  and  distant  countries  in  which  multitudes  have 
died  by  famine.   There  the  want  of  subsistence  is  a  palpable  fBCL 
But  since  the  improvements  in  the  circulation  and  dbtribution  of 
produce  from  one  country  to  another  uitroduced  by  commerce^ 
and  from  one  part  of  the  same  country  to  another,  facilitated  by 
internal  communication,  the  mist  i  n  of  famine  is  exchanged  for  the 
milder  operation  of  searcHif,  which  only  sl^rws  ittself  in  an  en- 
hancement of  the  money-pnce  of  corn.    Besides,  a  great  quantity 
of  human  food  is  wasted  in  manufactures,  is  employed  in  distilleries, 
or  is  prodigally  consumed  in  various  forms  of  Inxiiry.    How  does 
this  agree  with  ihe  alleged  fact,  that  population  presses  against  the 
actual  supply?   This,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  superficial  objection,  and 
is  answered  by  the  lirsi  ( 1.  uu  ^its  of  political  science,    l^nt  as  we 
see  every  day  that  many  persons,  even  of  those  whom  they  con- 
cern, have  been  very  partially  imbued  with  tliese  £rst  elements,  we 
are  unwilling  to  pass  it  over  altogether. 

It  is  evident  that  the  man  whose  assistance  is  necessary  to  any 
master  or  employer  of  workmen  must  be  supported  by  that  em- 
ployer, 
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ployer,  togetlier  with  his  family.  For  the  precise  purpose  of  ol^ 
taining  this  sapport^  he  consents  to  give  hb  kbour :  and  there  are 
still  mauy  cases  in  which  the  recompense  is  actually  made  in  the 
shape  of  provision.  But  one  of  the  lirst  and  simplest  operatloni 
of  civilization,  is  to  make  all  bars;ains  through  a  common  medium; 
and  accordingly  the  retmn  for  labour,  like  other  payments,  is  given 
in  money.  This  money  payment  is  very  different  in  different  cowi- 
tries,  and  in  the  same  country  at  different  times;  but  whatever  it 
is,  the  quantity  of  subsistence  it  will  procure,  and  not  the  nominal 
amount  uF  the  paynicnt,  is  tlie  standard  by  which  the  labourer's  re- 
turn must  be  estuiiated.  The  only  way  therefore  in  which  we  can 
judi^e  I  1  the  pressure  of  population,  is  by  the  rale  of  wnoje.s ;  and 
tile  onlv  wav  in  which  we  can  esiitnate  the  rate  of  waLi<  s,  is  bv  the 
quantity  of  support  which  it  will  procure  to  tlie  labourer,  accord- 
ing to  the  customary  mode  of  living  in  the  counit y. 

For  this  reason,  fiuiii  die  time  when  the  weekly  labour  is  re- 
compensed Hi  mone} ,  the  pressure  of  population  is  ie^s  directly 
visible  to  the  eye  of  the  common  observer.    Its  operation  in  itself 
becomes  a  more  complex  concern ;  and  it  is  moreover  concealed 
from  view  by  tlie  (quantity  ofroachiner)'  which  is  going  on  together^ 
Itsefiect  however  is  sufficiently  discoverable  in  the  diminished  rat^ 
of  wa^es,  following  the  increased  competition  for  employ*  In  coun- 
tries like  America^  where  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  land  ready  to  make 
an  ample  recompense  to  any  capitalist  who  will  take  the  pains  of 
reclaiming  it  from  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  or  the  wandering  * 
savage  of  the  plain,  a  labourer,  in  almost  any  department,  may  ii»* 
mediately  meet  with  an  employer.  Tlie  competition  there  is  among 
the  masters,  to  find  workmen ;  not  among  the  workmen  to  tiod 
employ  :  but  in  most  of  the  old  countries  in  Kurope  the  tide  is 
commonly  setting  the  other  way;  and  especially  in  the  lowest  and 
simplest  operations  of  industry,  the  conii>elili;»n  is  on  the  side  of  the 
labourer.    The  labourer  is  thcrclore  in  a  much  j^reater  degree  de- 
peiidcrit  upon  his  employer,  and  his  remuneration  is  seldom  largc^ 
than  liie  support  of  his  taniily  absolulclv  dcuKinds. 

To  understand  in  practice  wlrat  has  bvcn  Uius  far  stated  in  theory, 
our  readers  have  only  to  look  around  them,  and  see  the  mode  in  u  l  ich 
a  great  part  of  their  countrymen  are  al  Uns  moment  living ;  atid 
then  to  answer,  vvhellicr  the  human  species  in  civilized  countries 
does  not  increase  up  to  the  lowest  quantity  of  support  necessary  to 
their  preaenrauon. 

Beginning  with  the  case  of  our  peasanta,  the  average  wagee  iii 
kasbaodry  may  be  rated  at  ISs.  per  week:  take  the  wife's  earnings 
nt  two  shillings,  the  total  for  the  year  will  amount  to  £36 :  Bs.  With 
M)gskrd  10  the- expenses,  no  one  will  place  the  consumption  of  a  fa- 
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mily  throusrhout  at  less  than  a  balf-peck  loaf  per  week  toeacli  iiKii- 
vidual.  it  IS  not  reckoned  lowe.v  even  by  overseers.  At  Is.  the  quar- 
tern loaf  the  expense  will  stand  thus,  for  a  family  with  three  children. 
Bread  for  tive  persons,  at  10s.  per  week,    *£*26    0  per  anu« 
Soap  and  candles,  at  Bd.  do.  -       -    1  l6 

Rent    -      -      -  -      -      -  SO 

Clothing  and  furniture  -  -  -*  -  3  0 
Fuelj     ill  winter,  \$.  iii  sutnm^    -  •54 

I 

Total  •  ^37  0 
This  calculation  carries  us  at  once  beyond  the  earnings,  though  no 
allowance  has  been  made  for  medicine,  loss  of  time,  or  any  other  ar* 
licle  of  food  than  M'heaten  bread*  Whatever  luxuries  are  claimed, 
must  be  saved  out  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  by  substituting  a 
cheaper  and  less  nutritious  article  for  the  favourite  food  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  if  there  be  four  children  instead  of  three,  under  the  working 
age,  the  additional  child  brings  an  expense  of  £5  per  annum,  and  of 
course  diminishes  the  chance  of  the  workman's  earnings.  In  esti- 
mating the  bread  too  at  Is.,  we  hnve  taken  rather  a  favourable 
average.  Experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  proved  to  us 
that  we  must  not  expect  a  stationary  price.  In  the  present  year 
(1817)  the  average  price  would  be  about  is,  4cf.  thus  adding  nine 
pounds  to  the  annual  expenditure,  nnd  bringing  us  so  far  beyond 
the  actual  wages.  Yet  tlie  poor  mubt  bu  supported  in  dear  years 
as  well  as  cheap;  and  the  whole  statement  justices  us  in  asserting 
that  our  agricultural  poor  are  brought  by  the  competition  of  li^ 
boiirers  to  as  low  a  rate  of  wages,  both  nominal  and  real,  as  w31 
enable  them  to  rear  a  faniily. 

Whoever  has  travelled  in  a  manufocturing  district  will  not  haie 
found  things  wearing  a  brighter  aspect,  or  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  population  seem  better  fed,  better  clodied,  or  better  lodged 
than  nature  requires  in  order  to  keep  up  their  number.  At  times 
indeed  there  is  more  variation  in  their  rate  of  wages  than  among 
^e  peasantry,  owing  to  an  unusual  demand  for  some  particular  ma- 
nufacture, or  to  some  temporary  speculation.  But  these  demands 
are  followed  by  a  decline  no  less  rapid,  and  the  average  wages 
of  the  year  do  not  exceed  a  moderate  pittance.  TTiese  lactam 
gleaned  from  the  vt  ry  siirface  of  our  own  countrv,  are  domestic 
proofs  of  a  population  reaching;  tlic  average  supply;  and  it  is  well 
Icnown  that  the  effect  of  the  picture  would  not  be  altered  for  the 
tetter,  if  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  added  to  the  view.  But  il 
we  stop  here,  we  shall  ^top,  after  all,  short  of  the  population.  As 
a  population  cannot  be  supported  without  food,  it  can  never,  of 
^ourse^  materiaiiy  exc^d  tlie  average  supply.    I^till  the  tendency 
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to  mcreMe  is  so  strong,  that  in  a  civilised  or  fuUy  peopled  coontry 
it  never  rests  on  this  side,  it  always  encroaches  a  little  beyond  it. 
How  is  this  possible?  or  if  possible, how  can  it  be  proved  ? — Too 
/easily.  We  have  seen  that  labour  is  the  only  claim  to  support 
M  hicii  the  poorer  classes  c;m  offer ;  to  be  without  labour,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  without  support ;  and  to  multiply  beyond  the  de- 
mand for  labour,  is  to  niultipiv  beyond  the  available  supply  of 
food.  Hut  it  is  matter  of  experience  ihat  in  all  the  departments  of 
national  industry  there  are  always  iiiore  claimants  for  employ  than 
can  obtain  it ;  and  though  the  excess,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  at 
different  periods  very  different  in  degree,  the  fact  is  undeniable, 
tliat  there  are  always  more  workmen,  than  ran  tuid  enipioyers  in 
manufactures;  always  more  journeymen  mechanics,  than  can  be 
supplied  with  work ;  always  more  agricultural  labourers,  than,  taking 
the  year  throughout,  can  be  employed  in  useful  husbandry.  Every 
individual  of  these  superfluous  labourers  is  evidence  of  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  the  supply  of  food. 

This  argument  cannot  be  set  aside  by  urging  that  if  there  is  an 
excess  of  labourers  in  one  department  of  manufacture,  there  is  s 
deliciencv  in  another ;  or  that  if  there  is  a  want  of  work  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  there  is  a  want  of  workmen  in  another.  We 
must  argue  of  these  things  lu  we  practically  find  them;  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  upon  the  question,  whether  if  a  central  board 
for  labour  could  be  established,  as  Mr.  Colquhoun  proposes,  the 
demand  upon  the  whole  would  not,  after  a  certain  time,  be  just  as 
much  above  the  supply  of  work  that  could  be  furnished,  it 
is  now.  Neither  is  it  any  sufficient  contradiction  of  the  state- 
ment, to  say  that,  after  all,  the  number  of  unemployed  workmen 
is  comparatively  trifling.  In  the  first  plaoe,  we  feel  by  too 
sensible  experience  that  this  is  not  always  true.  But  not  to  argue 
on  a  general  fact  of  oiu*  nature  from  accidental  periods  ot  distress, 
we  must  reuienibti  tiiat  id  England  the  law  authorises  the  poor  to 
demand  support,  whether  they  can  or  cannot  find  employ  :  and  ac- 
cordingly many  of  them  are  set  to  sift  gravel  or  level  mole  hills,  or 
something  equally  profitable,  and  receive  perhaps  ten  shillings  per 
week  for  work  which  does  not  return  a  farthing  to  the  employer* 
In  manufacturing  towns  also,  the  benevolent  sympathy  of  the  mas- 
ters  often  keeps  a  larger  number  of  hands  on  the  list,  than  they 
can  employ  with  advantage  to  themselves ;  but  the  support  of  these 
superfluous  hands  must  in  fairness  be  set  down  to  the  score  of 
charity,  and  not  to  an  effectual  demand  for  labour.  Extensive 
charities,  public  subscriptions^  and  speculative  enterprise  in  this  . 
country  tend  at  all  times  to  conceal  from  public  observation  the 
competition  of  labourers ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  testimony 
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of  every  parish  in  the  kingdom,  town  and  country  taken  lojretlier, 
would  agree  with  the  evidence  nrtn^illy  laid  before  the  ParliLiiiieu- 
tary  Commiitees,  nnd  prove  tlie  population  to  he  uniformly  beyoud 
the  (leiuand  for  labour,  though  it  might  hv  fl  iugerous  to  assess  the 
acluul  amount  ot  tlie  excess.  Wliether  c  iiu  m  ton,  or  one  in  fiflv 
labooreis  who  me  able  and  willing  to  work,  are  unable  to  provide 
a  iield  ioi  ihm  irniaslry,  is  not  very  material — it  is  evident  tliat  the 
redundance  is  on  the  side  of  the  labourer:  and  somewhere  between 
these  two  points,  we  imagine,  the  experience  of  ditferent  plact^ 
and  periods  of  time  would  justify  us  in  iixiug  the  degree  of  that 
jredundatice. 

If  this  Htatement  is  correct,  and  a  just  result  of  what  is  c<HitMni- 
ally  pasring  before  our  eyes ;  then  it  becomes  clear  that  there  is 
no  sutfideot  foundation  for  the  oinnion  of  an  audior  whose  princi* 

ties  we  highly  respect,  and  who  argues  that  the  collection  of  a 
rger  part  of  the  people  into  towns,  and  their  engagement  in  un- 
healthy occupations  in  advanced  states  of  society,  so  far  increases 
the  natural  mortality  and  diminishes  the  average  duration  oCJife,ss 
to  equalize  the  acknowledged  disproportion  between  the  powers  of 
population  and  production.  Mr.  Malthus,  in  his  Appendix  to  the 
plesent  edition,  has  considered  this  objection  at  some  length.  He 
admits  the  possibility  of  the  case,  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
cautions  terms  in  which  his  second  proposition  was  enunciated; 
but  he  appeals  to  the  slate  of  the  various  countries  in  F.uiope,  to 
shew  thnt  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  ol  them  appi  oaehinc^  that 
condition,  when  moral  restraint  niav  become  a  useless  and  unneces- 
sary virtm  ;  or  when  those  who  are  disposed  to  marry,  need  employ 
no  previous  foresight  as  to  their  means  of  supporiing  a  family. 

*  The  question,'  he  says,  *  can  only  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to 
experience.  Mr.  Weyland  is  always  ready  to  refer  to  tlie  state  of 
this  country;  and,  in  fact,  may  be  said  almost  to  have  built  his  system 
upon  the  peculiar  policy  of  a  single  state.  But  the  reference  iu  this 
C8Se  will  entirely  contradict  bis  theory.  He  has  brought  forward 
some  elaborate  cdculatiens  to  shew  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which 
the  births  of  the  country  supply  the  demands  of  the  towns  and  ma- 
nufactories. In  looking  over  them,  the  reader,  without  other  io* 
formation!,  would  be  disposed  to  tcel  considerable  alarm  at  the  pros- 
pect of  depopulation  impending  over  ihe  country;  or  at  least  he  would 
be  convinced  that  we  were  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  that  formidable 
point  of  Mon-reproduciionf  At  which,  according  to  Mr.  \Ve\Ianci,  the  po- 
pulation naturaUy  comes  to  a  full  stop  before  the  means*pf  subsistence 
cease  to  be  progressive* 

'  These  Calculations  were  certainty-  as  applicable  twenty  yean  ags 
as  they  are  now ;  and  iodeed  they  are  cbiefiy  founded  on  ofasenratiom 
which  were  made  at  a  greater  distance  of  time  than  the  period  here 
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noticed.  But  what  has  hftppeiMSd  since?  In  spite'of  the  ehlargemenl 
of  all  our  tonttis}  in  tpite  of  the  most  rapid  increase  of  manufactories, 

and  of  the  proportion  of  people  employed  in  them;  in  spite  of  the 
most  extrnnr<Iiiirtry  and  iinu-^ual  demands  for  the  army  and  navy;  in 
short,  in  spite  of  a  Jitale  of  things  wliich,  accoKlin^  to  Mr.  VVey land's 
theory,  ought  to  havf  brought  us  long  since  to  the  point  of  Hon-reprO' 
diKtion^  the  populuiion  of  the  country  has  advaticed  at  a  rate  more 
rapid  than  was^ever  known  at  any  period  of  its  litstoiy.  Daring  the  ten 
jears  from  1800  to  1811,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  the  population  of  this  country  (eren  after  makins;  an  allowance 
for  the  presumed  deficiency  of  the  returns  in  tfie  first  enumeration)  in- 
leased  at  a  rate  which  would  c!nu!^1e  its  numbers  in  rilty-five  years. 

*  Tiiis  fact  appf'ars  to  me  at  once  a  full  and  complete  reiutation  of 
the  doctrine,  lliut,  as  society  advances,  llie  increased  jn<lisposition  to 
marriage  and  increased  mortality  in  great  towns  and  manufactories 
always  overcome  the  principle  of  increase ;  and  that,  in  the  languaf^e 
of  Mr.  Weyland,  population,  so  far  from  having  an  inconvenient  ten* 
dency  uniformly  to  press  against  the  means  of  subsistence,  becomes  by 
degrees  very  slow  in  overtakii.i!;  those  tneans." 

*  AVith  this  acknowledj^ed  and  <4larin^  fact  beUue  him,  and  with  the 
most  stciking  evidences  staiini;  him  in  the  face,  that  even,  during  this 
period  of  rapid  iiicrease,  thousands  both  in  the  country  and  in  towns 
were  prevented  from  marrying  so  early  as  they  would  have  done,  if' 
they  had  possessed  sufficient  means  of  supporting  a  family  indepea* 
dently  of  parish  relief,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  how  a  man  of  sense 
Could  bewilder  himself  in  such  a  maze  of  futile  caculations,  and  come 
to  a  conclusion  so  diametrically  opposite  to  experience. 

*  The  fact  already  noticed,  a?  it  applies  to  the  most  advanced  stage 
of  society  known  in  Europe,  and  proves  incontrovertibly  that  the  actual 
checks  to  population,  even  in  the  most  improved  countries,  arise  prin* 
ci pally  from  an  insufficiency  of  subsistence,  and  soon  yield  to  increased 
resources,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  towns  and  mana&ctoriesi 
may  I  think  fairly  be  considered  as  quite  decisive  of  the  question  at 
issue. 

*  Rut  in  treating;  of  so  general  and  extensive  a  subject  as  the  Principle 
of  Population,  it  would  surely  not  be  just  to  take  our  examples  and  illus- 
trations only  from  a  single  state.  And  in  lookinij  at  the  other  countries 
Mr.  Weyland's  doctrine  «»n  population  is,  if  possible,  still  more  com- 
pletely contradicted.  Where,  I  would  ask,  are  the  great  towns  and 
maniifectories  in  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  which  are  to  act 
as  the  graves  of  viankind,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  redundant 
popvilation  ?  In  Sweden  the  proportion  of  the  people  Vivinfj  in  the 
couiiiiy  is  to  those  who  live  in  town  as  thirteen  to  one;  in  England  this 
propmlion  is  about  two  to  one  ;  and  yet  Enaland  increases  mud)  faster 
than  Sweden.  How  js  this  to  be  recunciltd  with  ihe  doctrine  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  improvement  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
correspondent  abatement  in  the  natural  tendency  of  population  to  in- 
crease ?  Norway,  Sweden  and  Switzerland  have  not  on  the  whole  been  ill- 
govenied ;  but  where  aie  the  necessary  *'anticjpattpg  alterations,"  which, 
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•cconling  to  Mr.  Weyland,  arise  in  every  society  as  the  powers  of  the- 
soil  diniinikii,  and  "  reiitJer  so  many  persons  unwilling  to  marry,  and  so 
many  more,  who  do  marry,  incapable  of  reproducing  their  own  num- 
bers, and  of  replacing  the  deficiency  in  the  remaiaderr  What  is  it 
that  ia  these  countries  indisposes  people  to  many^  but  the  alMolute' 
hopelessness  of  being  able  to  support  their  families  ?  What  is  it  that 
fenders  many  more  who  do  marry  incapable  of  reproducing  their  own 
niinibers,  but  the  diseases  generated  by  excessive  poverty — by  an  iiH 
siilljcient  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  Can  any  man  of  reflection 
look  at  these  ami  many  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  then  ven- 
ture to  state  that  there  in  no  moral  reason  for  repressing  the  inclination 
to  early  marriages ;  when  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  alternative  of  nol 
repressing  it  must  necessarily  and  unavoidably  be  premature  mortality 
from  excessive  poverty  f  And  is  U  p<^ible  to  know  that  in  few  or  none 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  the  wages  of  labour,  determined  in  the  com- 
mon way  by  the  supply  and  the  demand,  can  support  in  health  lar^e 
families ;  and  yet  assert  that  population  does  not  press  against  ilie  means 
of  subsistence,  and  that  "  the  evils  of  a  redundant  popuiation  can  never 
be  necessarily  felt  by  a  country  till  it  is  actually  peopled  up  to  the  full 
capacity  of  its  reeourees  — vol.  ii».  pp.  407—412. 

The  lact  is,  and  Mr.  Weyland  as  a  sincere  friend  to  humanity 
^viU  rejoice  at  it  notwithstanding  its  effect  upon  his  argument,  that 
the  same  progressive  stage  of  civilization  in  which  mankind  are  col* 
lected  together  in  large  towns,  and  subjected  to  the  evila  and  di^ 
eaaes  belonging  to  such  a  sitnatioii,  brings  also  the  antidote  together 
with  the  malady;  and  by  applying  more  general  and  more  skilful 
attention  to  the  mean»  of  prevention  and  cure,  checks  that  prema- 
ture mortality  which  unhealthy  occupations  and  crowded  streets 
would  otherwise  occasion.  We  have  been  at  the  pains  to  verify  this 
observation ;  and  it  is  a  satisfactory  result  of  the  inquiry  to  find, 
that  those  closely-peopled  seats  of  manufactories  and  trade  which 
were  once  emphatically  called  the  graves  of  mankind,  and  iu  which 
Mr.  Weyland's  argument  would  bury  so  large  a  proportion  of  bis 
countrymen,  are  now  comparatively  the  abodes  of  health  and  lon- 
gevity ;  so  humane,  so  successfully  and  indisputably  humane  have 
bei  n  the  improvements  in  the  management  of  prisons,  and  hospitals, 
anil  work-houses  ;  the  establishment  of  fever-wards,  and  the  various 
rules  for  ventiiatiug,  and  purifying^  and  fumigating  crowded  nuuiur 
factories. 

By  a  calculation  which  Mr.  W  eviaud  fias  taken  from  Price's  Re- 
versionary Payiiients,  it  appealed  that  the  annual  deaths  even  in  the 
iiiiali  tuwti  of  Newbury  were  to  the  whole  population  as  1  in 
'2d  or  29,  at  the  time  when  that  calculation  was  made.  W  herea* 
the  register  of  that  town  for  the  last  ten  years  shews  that  the  average 
duration  of  life  is  now  exactly  double.  The  annual  deaths,  at  the  r 
present  period^  are  as  1  in  56  of  the  whole;  the  aienife  number 
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Ibr  the  last  ten  yean  amoniitiiig  to  87^  on  a  populatioii  which  the 
last  census  states  at  4900. 

Thus  it  was  formerly  calculated  that  in  Manchester,  containing 
84,000  souls,  half  the  numher  bom  died  under  two  years  of  age ;  in 
l^^orthamptODy  containing  7(^00,  under  ten;  and  Mr.  Weyland 
makes  these  calculatiens  the  hinges  of  his  argument.  We  cannot 
put  in  so  precise  an  answer  to  these  particular  cases ;  but  commoli 
observation,  and  the  judgment  of  the  best-informed  persodiB  in  those 
and  similar  situations  concur  in  persuading  us  that  matters  are  very 
different  now;  not  to  mention,  that  as  the  deaths  in  the  whole  of 
liancashire  are  but  as  I  in  48,  and  half  the  population  of  that 
county  is  contained  in  the  two  immense  towns  of  Manchester  imd 
Liverpool,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  annual  births  must  ui  eaily 
«xceed  the  aniiuid  deaths  even  in  those  unfavourabK  Mtu  itions; 
and  the  population  be  progressive,  instead  of  requii  uig  continued 
supplies  iVom  the  country  to  replace  the  domestic  waste. 

In  fact,  if  this  is  true  of  liirmingham,  no  one  will  hesitate  about 
Manchester.  VV^e  have  been  favoured  with  an  abstract  oi  ilie  bap- 
tisms and  burials  in  Birmingham  for  thirteen  ^eurs  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  out  of  which  there  have  been  only  three,  viz. 
1801,  1802,  and  1810,  in  which  the  former  have  not  ?ery  consider- 
ably exceeded ;  and  in  the  whole  period  the  births  have  gained 
about  one*seventh  on  the  deaths,  the  baptisms  averaging  6 1§0  per 
anttum,  the  burials  1979 ;  or  1  in  43  of  the  whole  population, 
taken  at  85,753  in  1811.  The  register  of  the  largest  parish  in  the 
unhealthy  city  of  Coventry  gives  nearly  a  similar  result.  So  that 
the  average  duration  of  life  in  a  town  of  80,000  persons  is  fifteen 
years  longer  at  the  present  time,  than  it  was  in  a  population  of 
4,000  fifty  years  ago.  This  increased  healthiness  of  tlie  com* 
munity  assbts  in  accounting  for  the  extraordinary  increase  of  popu- 
lation within  the  last  ten  years,  and  in  some  degree  for  the  pressure 
which  has  been  lately  experienced;  as  also  for  the  flourishing  state 
of  Assurance  Societies,  and  ail  other  institutions  which  calculate 
upon  the  Swedish  and  other  tables  of  fifty  years  date;  and  which 
ought  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  authority  for  the  general 
average  of  life  in  this  countrv. 

At  all  events  it  is  very  clear  that  we  cannot  depend  on  the  mor- 
tality of  towns,  for  ridding  us  of  any  superfluous  population  ;  and 
we  own  it  is  more  gratifying  to  our  minds  to  conclude  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  should  counler-balauce  ihe  unhealthiness 
which  attends  some  of  its  occupations  by  the  improvements  of  me- 
dical skill,  than  that  there  should  be  a  constant  and  necessary  waste 
'»   .of  human  life  from  premature  mortality. 

*  If  indeed  such  peculiar  uniieakhiness  and  mortality  were  the  proper 
and  ntttural  check  to  the  progreiis  of  population  in  the  advanced  stages 
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of  society,  we  should  justly  h^ve  reason  to  appreheod  thttt  hf  improviiig 

the  healthinefis  of  our  towns  and  manufactories,  rs  \V(^  have  done  in 
En«^land  during  the  last  tv  rnty  years,  we  iniiiht  rually  dcfcal  tlu*  designs 
of  Providet' And  tli()up;(i  I  have  roo  iiukIi  respect  lor  Mr.  WVyland 
to  suppose  that  he  woiiKl  deprecate  all  alteiiipls  to  (limi^i^h  the  morta- 
lity of  towns,  and  reudei  manufactories  less  destructive  to  the  heaUh  of 
the  children  employed  in  them ;  yet  certainly  his  principles  letid  to 
this  conclusion,  since  his  theory  has  been  completely  destroyed  by  those 
laudable  eflforts  which  have  made  the  mortality  of  £ngland — a  country 
abounding  in  towns  and  manufactories,  less  than  the  mortality  of  Swe* 
den — a  country  in  a  state  almost  purely  agricukumU' — vol.  iii.  p.  424. 

The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  natural  progress  of  civili* 
zation  does  not  so  far  retard  the  natural  progress  of  population,  as 
to  counteract  its  univarsal  tendency  to  surpass  the  limits  of  sub- 
•istence :  though  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  where  any  such  causes  of 
comparative  unhealthtness  exist,  population  could  qever  increase  in 
its  greatest  possible  or  even  its  greatest  known  ratio. 

In  a  coiintrv  of  limited  resources,  this  comparative  shortness  of 
life  has  no  other  effect  than  to  accelerate  the  puriod  or  increase  tlie 
chance  of  marriage.  We  have  before  alhided  to  the  different 
averages  exhibited  by  the  table  of  marriages  in  the  differeiit  counties 
of  En«j!;laiid.  In  Warwickshire,  1  takes  place  annually  among  1 16 
jpersons ;  in  Worcestershire,  1  among  132;  in  Dorsetshire,  I  in 
135;  in  Monniouth«!hire,  1  in  15.3;  in  all  England,  1  in  120;  in 
Wales,  1  in  From  which  it  would  appear  that  Monmouth- 

shire, notwilhsauding  its  picturesque  beauty,  is  the  very  worst 
place  to  be  born  in,  and  Warwickshire,  notwithstanding  the  smoke 
of  its  collieries  and  steam  engines,  the  very  best ;  and  so  it  is,  for 
ail  who  have  learnt  from  circulating  libraries  that  life  without  love 
is  not  worth  the  having;  but  if  \ve  proceed  to  the  next  column,  it 
appears  that  the  value  of  love  is  fairly  placed  in  the  scale  against 
the  value  of  life,  and  that  the  average  expectation  of  life  varies  with 
tolerable  exactness  according  to  the  average  expectation  of  mar* 
riage :  the  annual  burials  being  to  the  whole  po})idaliQn  in  War- 
wickshire, 1  in  42;  in  Worcestershire,  1  in  52  ;  in  Dorsetshire,  1 
in  57;  in  Monmouthshire,  1  in  64;  in  all  England,  1  in  4t>;  io 
Wales,  1  in  60.  This  proves,  if  any  thing  can  prove,  the  great  re- 
straint which  prudence  imposes  in  this  country  upon  the  power  of 
population ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  both  the  prudential  restraint 
and  the  unhealthiness  of  many  districts,  population  has  proceeded 
to  a  length  and  swelled  to  an  amount  wliicli  we  now  find  inconve- 
nient, and  are  obliged  to  nieet  by  growing  demands  on  public  and 
^private  charity,  and  glad  t  *  1 1 medv  by  extensive  emigration. 

III.  The  objection  whicii  next  oc  curs  affords  a  more  plausible 
argument  against  the  general  position.  This  is  the  case  of  a^i  icul- 
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turdl  comitries,  from  which  provisioDS  of  varknis  kinds  are  regu? 
larly  exported  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  those  in  a  different  state 
of  civilization.  The  exportation  of  surplus  produce  conveys  tlie 
ideii  that  plenty  is  to  be  hail  at  home  for  little  or  nothin«^  :  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  cotintry  wliere  labfMu  is  best  reu aided  in 
subsistence  at  Jeast,  if  not  \\\  $reneral  conitorls,  is  a  country  in  this 
agricultural  state,  where  a  large  family  is  a  treasiue,  aud  v^ln  re  no 
apprehensions  as  to  ibe  diihculty  ot  suppoiting  one  rtiaid  the 
progreby  ol  population. 

Still,  however,  the  i;c<Kial  law  asserts  its  power  even  lieie. 
Population  pushes  itself  fully  up  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  if  by 
subsistence  \vc  speak  of  thai  wluuh  is  available  to  their  use;  though 
tfe  productive  power  of  the  land  being  as  yet  coiumensuraie  with 
the  activity  of  population,  the  cue  hat  not  outatripped  the  otiiei'. 
llie  case  therefore  which  w«i  contndered  under  die  Jast  head,  ol- 
labonren  without  labour,  rarely  occurs ;  but  still  those  who  look, 
even  here,  for  gratuitous  supply,  .will  be  bitterly  disappointed. 
Those  who  from  accident  or  mislortune  cannot  offer  the  return  of 
labour  for  what  they  demand,  or^who  from  idleness  will  not,  have 
much  less  chance  of  b^ng  maintained  without  than  in  a  closely* 
peopled  society  like  ours ;  while  the  surplus  retl^ms  of  those  who 
do  labour,  instead  of  feeding  an  idle  population,  are  bartered  for 
artiticial  luxuries,  or  for  foreign  manufactures  of  necessity,  or  oma* 
ment,  or  utility.  This  is  even  the  best  state  of  an  exporting 
counti*y .  But  in  ill-regulated  societies,  exportation  may  habitually 
take  place  while  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  the  very  labourers  who 
produce  the  surplus  provision,  are  reduced  to  a  degree  of  poverty 
and  privation  comparatively  unknown  in  the  countries  which  are 
dependent  on  them,  and  rereivinir  the  annual  supply.  Ireland  and 
Poland  have  louo  exported;  yet  no  one  who  knows  the  situation  of 
their  inhnbiiaiils  will  deny  that  there  is  more  habitual  distress,  more 
squalid  poverty  endured  there,  than  in  their  custom*  rs  England  and 
Holland.  The  actual  suppiv  of  Ireland  consists  of  the  huest  pork 
and  beef;  but  what  does  this  avail  the  colter,  who  is  supported  on 
milk  and  potatoes?  The  actual  supply  of  Poland  consists  of  the 
finest  wheat,  to  the  «rrowth  of  which  the  soil  is  more  favourable 
than  any  ki  Europe ;  but  what  does  this  benefit  the  peasant,  whose 
Ofdinary  subsistence  is  obtained  from  lye  bread  and  an  inferior  kind 
of  puke  f  It  is  true  if  the  actual  quantity  of  food  hi  any  given 
country  could  be  equally  divided  amongst  the  members  of  it  even 
in  a  year  of  the  greatest  want,  and  were  consumed  by  them  in  the 
most  frugal  manner,  there  could  seldom  be  an  absolute  scarcity, 
supposing  the  transaction  to  be  extraordinary,  and  the  division  on- 
eipected.  But  in  the  nature  of  things  we  know  this  is  practically 
impossible  \  and  that  must  be  taken  as  the  supply  of  a  counti  y, 
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which  its  inhabitants  in  their  several  classes  are  able  to  comnNUKl  by 

the  labour  which  in*  return  they  are  able  to  offer. 

It  would  therefore  be  an  f  nor  to  suppose  that  when  we  have 
found  a  country  which,  like  Poland  or  America,  or  that  part  of 
Kussia  which  borders  on  the  Blac  k  Sea,  regularly  exports  a  quan* 
tity  of  human  sustenance,  we  have  iouwd  a  country  \>  here  mankind 
do  not  increase  up  to  the  supply.  W  e  have  found  a  place,  at  least 
America  and  Russia  are  instances  ol  it,  where  a  man  in  possession 
of  a  certain  capital  niay  say,  Here  I  will  fix  my  standard,  here  my 
principal  will  lind  an  easy  eiapluyment,  and  here  my  labour  will 
secure  an  ample  support  to  any  family  which  may  be  sent  me.  But 
we  have  not  found  a  place  where  a  man  may  say,  here  is  a  vacant 
space  and  a  quantity  of  superfluous  produce  wbidi  will  support  me 
gratuitously  at  niy  ease.  There  is  no  superfluous  focNd  in  the 
world ;  no  where  any  thing  to  spare,  or  to  be  had  without  return. 

This  assertion,  if  necessary^  might  receive  additional  conflrmation 
from  inquiring  what,  after  all,  is  the  boasted  export  of  these  abim* 
dant  countries,  and  what  proportion  it  bears  to  their  own  popula- 
tion. Tlie  whole  of  the  exports  of  corn  from  the  United  States  lo 
all  parts  of  the  w  orld  in  1805,  amounted  to 

777,543  barrels  of  flour, 
55,400  bushels  of  oats, 

86 1 ,50 1  of  Indian  corn, 
5(),83G  tierces  of  rice; 
with  an  inconsiderable  growth  of  rye,  wheat,  and  barley;*  all 
which  would  furnish,  accordiiii:  i<>  ll.»e  uveiape  cousumption  of 
England,  a  year's  subsistence  to  aboiii 'JOG, 000  persons  ;  i.e.  would 
support  an  addition  of  otic  iliirtieth  to  the  domestic  population, 
rated  at  that  period  at  six  uiiiiions.  Poland,  which  has  also  been 
inconsiderately  treated  as  an  inexhaustible  granaiy,  could  never 
supply,  during  the  excessive  demand  uf  the  Jatc  war,  more  than 
500,000  quarters,  and  on  an  average  not  more  than  half  thai  4uau- 
tity,  i.  e.  according  to  our  average  consumption,  at  the  highest,  food 
for  400,000  persons,  at  the  lowest  for  200,000,  which  probably 
bears  about  me  same  proportion  to  the  Polish  population  as  the 
exportation  from  the  United  States.  Yet  these  are  the  countries 
which  send  abroad  by  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  com,  taken  in 
comparison  with  their  population :  and  when  we  estimate  the  d^ 
pendeiice  of  America  upon  foreign  countries  for  many  necessaries 
of  civilized  life,  and  most  of  its  luxuries ;  when  we  remember  that 
the  extensive  land  proprietors  in  Poland  depend  altogetlier  on  their 

*  See  Mr.  Jacob's  pamphlet  on  the  '  ProK cldn  (  fl'riiish  Agriculturf ,'  p.  56,  &c.  If 
tome  theorists  in  political  ecuiioiuy  would  consider  Uiu>c  lacts  and  calcul<iiiaii!i,  we  slioaid 
Jiardly  be  han^ned  with  tbcir  spepulatioiis  for  suppc^ng  a  nunniftctuhng  popoUtioii  by 
.ftiei|pi  afHcoltvrei 
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exports  for  mem  of  a  most  lavish  pfofuaion ;  ^Hicfn  we  con* 
«der  the  immense  exertioiis  to  procure  com  which  coDtimied  from 
1795  to  18  IS,  and  the  enormous  price,  both  actual  and  i^ative,  . 
which  it  bore,  and  that  the  demand,  being  in  a  great  measure  tegu- 
lar, must  have  materially  increased  the  cultivation ;  when  we  take 
ail  these  elements  into  llie  calculation,  we  shall  be  rather  struck 
with  the  near  approach  of  the  inhabitant«  to  the  produce,  than  with 
die  amoimt  of  the  surplus.  The  exportation,  when  reduced  tp 
^figures,  rather  tends  to  show  the  pressure,  than  to  furnish  an  excep-  > 
tion  against  it;  when  we  reflect  that  if  the  whole  of  the  exported 
produce  hnd  been  retained  at  iiome,  it  would  not  have  supported 
the  existing  population  aliove  ten  days  bevoiid  the  year,  or  main- 
tained an  addition  of  more  than  a  thiiliuth  part  to  the  whole.  We 
are  it k  lined  to  doubt  whether  all  tlve  human  subsisitence  which  is 
ex})orted  from  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  is  not  balanced 
by  a  return  of  equivalent  imports,  if  it  could  be  exactly  computed, 
would  bt  loiHui  to  exceed  what  miglit  suffice  for  a  year's  supply  of 
a  million  uf  persons,  i.  e.  for  a  thousandUi  part  of  the  probable 
population  of  the  world.  If  this  calculation  comes  any  where  near 
the  truths  it  will  powerfully  demonstrale  dss  strength  of  population, 
with  which  even  the  extent  and  fertility  of  America  or  the  louthem 
departments  of  the  Hnssiaa  territory  can  only  just  keep  pace ;  and 
whidi  even  die  slack  demand  for  labour  in'IrenndaMl  the  wretched 
vassalatt  of  Poland  cannot  effiKtually  restnan*^ 

ly.  The  next  objection  which  w»  shall  briefly  notice  is  of  a 
more  delicate  nature,  and  connected  with  our  feelings  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion.  Upon  this  point  there  is  something  which 
'  well  deserves  remark  in  the  first  reception  experienced  by  onr  an- 
thor.  He  who  referred  the  greatest  evib  of  huasan  life  to  a  strong 
natural  principle,  might  have  looked  for  popular  applause  and  gra- 
titude, while  he  seemed  to  take  the  blame  off  our  own  sboulclert^ 
and  to  throw  it  upon  the  constitution  of  things  in  which  we  have  no 
active  share ;  while  he  endeuvonred  to  exonerate  human  laws  or  re- 
Sfnlations,  and  to  prove  that  the  disease  which  preyed  upon  sorlal 
happiness  was  more  radical  and  inveterate  than  the  wisest  legisia*- 
tion  could  cure. 

Tt  miszht  have  been  imagined  that  the  discovery  would  be  liailed 
as  flattering  our  pride,  and  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
many  of  ^ose  natural  and  civi^ evils,  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  at- 
tempts to  eradicate  them,  have  alw  ays  sprung  up  in  every  state 
of  society,  which  are  not  only  rankly  luxuriant  under  bad  adminis- 
tration, but  have  never  been  iltogetber  extirpated  even  by  the  most 
careful  culture. 

On  the  contrary,  the  ^reat  majority  of  the  puMic  shut'^ir  ayes 
against  the  fects,  and  their  ears  against  the  conclusion ;  those  who 
VOL*  xvn.  NO.  XXXIV.        n  9  could 
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cvtidd  not  help  acknowledging  the  force  of  both^  took  all  possible 
pains  to  discard  them  from  their  minds,  and  to  forget  the  assent  which 
they  could  not  entirely  withhold;  and  those  who  wece neither  able 
to  judge  of  premises  nor  inference^  proclaimed  by  a  general  ootciy 
their  weakness  and  their  fears,  and  started  at  the  name  of  Malthas 
as  the  enemy  of  God  and  man.  They  preferred,  it  seems,  tbnt  any 
imputation  should  lie  against  the  institutions  of  society,  rather  than 
that  they  should  be  forced  to  give  up  the  liattei  ing  prospect  of  a  gene^ 
ral  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  ihehuniau  race.  We  have  always 
thought  this  fact  not  a  little  rentarkable;  as  furnishing  u  curious 
proof  of  the  strong  conviction  inherent  in  mankind,  that  notwith>- 
standing  the  distresses  they  see  around  them  and  the  calamities  they 
are  f'ul)ject  to,  they  are  still  under  the  proleciiiig  dominion  of  a 
inetcitui  as  well  as  a  powerful  Creator;  a  conviction  so  deeply 
rooted  that  wlieii  they  meet  with  a  course  of  argument  vUnch  ap- 
pears to  them  (whether  rightly  or  not)  to  end  in  a  contrary  concliv- 
sion,  they  at  once  infer  the  litllacy  of  the  premises,  and  had  rather 
mistrust  the  logic  of  tlieir  beads^  than  resign  the  consolatory  feeling 
of  their  hearts. 

Still  it  was  toon  found  •  much  easier  matter  to  disbelieve  Mr. 
Malthus  than  to  refute  him.  This  ought  earlier  to  have  adin<^ 
nished  his  opponents,  as  it  has  at  last  taught  them^  to  examine 
whether  his  premises,  or  their  conclusions  were  realljr  in  the  wrong; 
whether  the  fault  were  in  his  arguments^  or  in  their  impressions; 
whether,  in  short,  the  great  features  of  the  country,  as  he  bad  re- 
presented them,  were  not  correctly  drawn,  though  the  medium 
through  which  they  were  accidentally  viewed  had  thrown  a  harah 
and  disagreeable  tone  of  colouring  over  the  picture :  just  as  the 
state  of  the  mind,  in  Crabbe's  ingenious  tale  of  the  Lover's 
Journey,  gives  to  the  same  objects  the  tint  of  a  March  east  wind, 
or  of  a  glowin?  autumnal  evening.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  a 
similar  efff  rt  in  the  work  before  us,  arising  naturally  from  the 
leading  principle  iu  the  author's  view  when  he  sat  down  bo  the 
composition.  A  visionary  notion  ot  theoretical  perfectibility  could 
only  be  met  by  a  practical  statement  of  the  evils,  moral  and  phy- 
sical, which  beset  human  nature.  Society  has  no  crreater  enemy 
than  the  man  who  would  substitute  tlieory  for  expmence;  and  no 
sincerer  friend  than  the  man  who  appeals  to  experience  to  refute 
him.  To  the  chimerical  reformer  of  the  political  and  moral  world, 
Mr.  Malthus  justly  answers,  such  hopes  are  illusory  and  such 
schemes  impracticable,  while  mankind  exist  as  they  are ;  tliere  is  a 
principle  inherent  in  their  very  constitution^  which  will  uniformly 
bring  them,  as  in  all  a^es  and  countries  it  has  already  brought  them, 
into  si  situation  in  which  there  will  be  laheur,.  indigence,  distressy 
and  disease. 

Hare 
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Tim  we  have  at  once  a  key  to  the  peculiar  turn  v^Iiich  the  ar- 
gument takes,  which  is  certainly,  at  6rst  sigiit,  not  a  little  UJipre- 
possessing.  The  principle  which  the  £8say  undertake^  to  explain, 
is  uniformly  tieated  iu  the  tight  of  an  evil.  The  very  title-page 
announces  *  an  inquiry  into  our  prospects  respecting  the  future  re- 
moval or  mitigation  of  the  evil  whit  li  it  occa'^ions.*  Speaking  of 
moral  restmint,  the  author  says,  '  it  this  restraint  do  not  produce 
vice,  it  is  midoubtediy  the  least  evil  that  can  arise  from  the  |))iiici- 
pie  of  population.'  He  elsewhere  ar£:ues  that  '  we  must  submit  to 
the  action  of  a  j^reat  check  to  population  in  some  form  or  other, 
as  an  inevitable  law  of  nature;  and  the  only  inquiry  that  remaii»i>  is, 
how  it  may  lake  pigce  with  the  least  possible  prejudice  to  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  society.'  Even  that  habitual  j)rndence,  which 
leads  mankind,  or  ought  to  lead  iliem,  to  consider  the  means  of 
providing  for  a  family  before  they  incur  the  responsibility  of  sup- 
porting one,  is  uniformly  entitled  the  '  fear  of  misery* 

It  18  well  known  what  gave  the  argument  this  peculiar  direction^ 
and  brought  it  into  the  notice  of  the  world,  with  a  more  forbidding 
aspect  than  was  likely  to  meet  with  a  welcome  reception.  Had 
Mr.  Godwin  and  his  party  followed  another  of  the  various  mazes 
tof  error,  and  instead  of  attacking  social  institutions,  (firected  their 
censures  against  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  had  interwoven 
with  the  constitution  of  mankind  a  principle  which  could  not  fail 
to  render  vice  and  misery  universal ;  then  we  should  have  felt  the 
advantage  of  the  same  enlightened  understanding  ready  to  meet  the 
enemy  on  different  grounds;  shifting  the  line  of  his  argument  to 
encounter  the  opposite  movements  of  his  adversary,  and  prompt  to 
tnke  up  another  and  an  equally  strong  position.  The  merest  sciolist 
in  the  book  of  nature,  he  might  have  argued,  knows  that  he  ought 
to  search  for  good,  and  not  evil,  as  the  tinal  object  of  any  extensive 
principle  \n  our  constitution.  The  writer  whom  I  oppose  im- 
peaches the  wisdom  of  the  Creator's  measures  because  he  is  biind 
to  His  de«?igns.  Tliales  might  as  justly  have  blamed  His  arrange- 
ment, iu  revolving  the  larger  round  the  smaller  body,  or  Ptolemy 
have  ceusuied  the  want  of  a  contnient  to  balance  Africa  or  Asia. 
Is  it  not  evident  how  this  pjcssuic  of  populaUou  against  the  acltial 
subsistence,  is  unifornily  exciting  the  industry  of  mankind  to  render 
more  subsistence  available  ?  how  the  necessities  it  occanoiis  im- 
prove the  human  faculties  by  exercise,  and  invigorate  virtue  ?  how 
It  thus  furnishes  the  best  opportunities  of  strengthening  those 
powers  which  want  of  exjertion  uniformly  impairs,  and*of  exhibit- 
ing those  virtues  which  most  conspicuously  adorn  the  moral  nature 
of  man  ?  It  b  for  the  censurer  of  the  providential  arrangement  of 
things  to  show  how  the  same  purposes  might  have  been  answered 
by  other  and  better  means.  Above  all,  can  we  fail  to  observe  that 
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this  principie,  imposed  as  it  is  by  a  Creator  whom  we  see  and  feei 
to  be  beuevolent,  is  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  that  re* 
velaiiou  which  declares  mankind  to  be  placed  here  in  a  preparatory 
state?    Have  we  not  every  reason  from  analogy  to  believe,  that,  kf 

TTebad  intended  lliis  for  their  fijinl  destination,  He  would  have  ren- 
dered pei  faction  atlainable;  and  that,  a>s  he  has  not  placed  perfection 
within  tlieii  i  cach,  he  designs  this  world  as  a  state  of  discipline  r 

That  siicl)  would  have  been  the  general  strain  of  our  author's 
reasoning,  had  he  been  called  upon  by  circumstances  to  refute  one 
error  instead  of  another,  we  never  doubted^  and  the  present  editiun 
confirms  our  previous  conviction. 

*  It  was  my  object/  says  INlr.  Malthus,  *  in  the  two  chapters  on  Moral 
JU-st)-(:n.nt,  antl  its  Effects  on  Society,  to  shew  that  the  evils  arising  from 
the  pnaciple  of  population  were  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  the  evils 
atiaing  from  die  excesuve  or  irregukr  gratification  of  the  human  pa^ 
sions  in  general ;  and  that  from  the  existence  of  these  evils  we  had  ne 
more  reason  to  conclude  that  the  principle  of  increase  was  too  strong 
for  the  purpose  intended  by  the  Creator,  than  to  infer,  from  the  exis- 
tence of  the  vices  arising  from  the  human  passions,  that  these  passions 
required  diminution  or  extinction,  instead  of  regulation  and  direction. 

*  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  allowed  to  be  correct,  it  will  naturally 
follow  that,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  evils  occasioned  by  th« 
principle  pf  population,  the  advantages  derived  from  it  under  the  pre- 
sent coasdtution  of  thin^  may  very  greatly  overbalance  them, 

'  A  sligh  t  sketch  of  the  nature  of  these  advantages,  as  far  as  the  main 
object  of  the  Essay  would  allow,  was  given  in  th«  two  chapters  to  which 
I  have  alluded;  but  the  subject  has  lately  been  pursued  with  consider- 
able ability  in  the  Work  of  Mr.  Sumner  on  the  Records  of  the  Crt-Mtion  ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  refer  to  it  as  containing;  a  masterly  develuptkjcnt 
and  cumpletioa  ut  views,  of  which  only  an  lulimauou  could  be  given  in 
the  Essay. 

'  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Sumner  as  to  the  beneficial  efiects  which 
result  from  the  principle  uf  population,  and  feel  entirely  convinced  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  race  to  increase  faster  than  the 
possible  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence  could  not  be  either  de- 
stroyed or  essentially  diminishe<]  without  diminishing  that  hope  of  rising 
and  fear  of  falling  in  society,  so  nccebaary  to  the  improvement  uf  the 
huiuan  tuculties  and  the  advancement  of  human  happiness.  But  wah 
this  conviction  on  m^  mind,  I  feel  no  wish  to  alter  the  view  which  I 
have  given  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  principle  of  popuUtion.  These 
evils  do  not  lose  their  name  or  nature  because  they  are  overl^alaneed 
by  good:  and  to  consider  them  in  a  different  light  on  this  account, and 
cease  to  call  them  evils,  would  be  as  irrational  as  the  objecting  to  call 
the  irregular  indulgences  of  pas«?ion  vicious,  and  to  aihrni  that  thcv 
lead  to  misery,  because  our  passions  are  the  main  sources  of  huuiau 
virtue  and  happiness. 

*  I  have  always  considered  the  principle  of  population  as  a  law  pe> 
culiarly  suited  to  a  atate  of  discipline  and  trial.  Indeed  I  believe  tha^ 
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in  the  whole  range  of  the  laws  of  nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
not  one  can  be  poiuleU  out,  which  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  tends  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  this  scripturai  view  of  the  state  of  man  on  earili. 
And  as  each  individual  has  the  power  of  avoiding  the  evil  consequence 
to  himself  and  society  resulting  from  the  principle  of  population  by  the 
practice  of  a  virttie  clearly  dictated  to  him  by  the  light  of  nature,  and 
sanctioned  by  revealed  religion,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  ways  of 
God  to  man  with  regard  to  this  great  law  of  nature  are  completely  via* 
dicated. 

*  1  have,  therefore,  certainly  felt  surprise  as  well  as  regret  that  no  . 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the 
principles  and  conclusions  of  the  Essay  on  Population  has  come  from 
persons  for  whose  moral  and  religious  character  I  have  so  high  a  re- 
spect, that  it  would  have  heen  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  obtain 
•their  approbation  and  sanction.  This  effect  has  been  attributed  to 
some  expressions  used  in  the  coiirse  of  the  work  which  have  been 
thought  too  harsh,  and  not  sufficiently  indulgent  to  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  and  the  feelings  of  Christian  cluu  ity. 
'  *  It  is  probable,  that  having  found  the  bow  bent  too  much  one  way, 
I  was  induced  to  bend  it  too  much  the  other,  in  order  to  make  it 
ftraigbt.  But  I  shall  always  be  quite  ready  to  blot  out  any  part  of  the 
work  which  is  considered  by  a  competent  tribun  il  as  having  a  tendency 
ta  prevent  the  bow  from  becoming  finally  straight,  and  to  impede  the 
progress  of  truth.  In  deference  to  this  tribunal  I  have  already  ex- 
punged the  passages  which  have  been  most  objected  to,  and  I  have 
made  some  few  further  co^recti()n!^  of  the  same  kind  in  the  present 
edition.  \\y  these  alterations  I  iiupe  and  believe  that  the  work  has 
been  improved  without  impairing  its  principles.  But  I  still  trust  that 
whether  it  is  read  with  or  without  these  alterations,  every  reader  of 
candour  must  acknowledge  that  the  practical  design  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  tiie  writer,  with  whatever  want  of  judgment  it  may  have  been 
executed,  is  to  improve  the  condition  and  increase  the  happiness  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society/ — vol*  iii.  pp.  424 — 428. 

We  introduce  this  passage,  partly  as  furnishing  the  best  reply  to 
the  objection  under  consideration,  and  partly  to  account  for  the 
differeiit  impression  which  the  Essay  Itself  formerly  conveyed;  but 
chiefly  as  an  instructive  example  of  that  cancfour  which  always  at- 
tends true  philosophy.  While  the  ignorant  or  bigoted  writer  is 
only  rendered  pertinacious  by  confutation,  tlie  philosophic  rea- 
sonor  siveis  its  due  weiiilu  to  his  advcr^nrv's  argument,  and  is  cither 
more  firmly  settled  in  his  own  opinion  by  inipolent  attempts  to 
subvert  it,  or  ready  to  modify  his  statements  wlu  re  be  sees  occa- 
sion. Truth  being  his  object,  he  would  consent  to  gain  his  object 
even  if  he  were  obliged  to  forego  the  honours  of  victory;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  victory  finally  rest  with  him,  he  enjoys  the  splen- 
dour of  conquest,  and  not  the  mere  credit  of  obstinate  resistance. 

V.  The  last  objection  we  shall  notice  relates  I©  the  vaKte  of 
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the  whole  subject,  and  of  the  conclusion  to  which  it  brings  uir. 
What  after  nil  is  ganied  tow  ards  that  important  end,  the  regulation 
of  pri\  ale  conduct,  by  ilu  s*  ^eiu^ral  views  ?  How  would  it  suit 
the  galhuitry  of  one  sex,  or  liie  delicacy  of  the  other,  that  public 
expediency  should  take  place  of  individual  auachment,  or  the 
ardour  of  love  be  graduated  according  to  the  current  rate  oi  popu- 
lation ? 

With  respect  to  this,  we  know  very  well  that  men  will  marry,  as 
they  ought  to  marry,  aud  as  they  always  have  married,  on  other 
considerations  than  those  of  pliilo^ophy  or  the  general  good.  Hie 
high  encomiam  passed  upon  Cato,  Urbi  pater  est,  urfnque  mantus, 
is  not  likely  to  be  often  claimed  in  our  times,  nor  are  we  amiiout 
that  it  should.  Snch  qualities  may  be  very  grand,  but  they  are  very 
^     unamiable.  Tliere  is  little  fear,  however,  lest  men  should  begin  to 
consult  in  these  private  matters  any  other  rule  than  that  which  they 
have  hitherto  consulted^  their  own  private  interest.  Can  they  support 
the  probable  expenses  of  the  married  state,  in  that  sphere  of  life  in 
which  they  were  born  and  educated ;  or  into  which  they  may  be 
contented  to  descend,  in  order  to  gratify  one  passion  at  the  expense 
of  another?    This  is  the  only  question  they  have  to  ask,  and  the 
answer  to  it  will  indicate  their  duty,  and  ought  to  direct  their  con- 
duct.   The  wages  of  labour  in  every  profession  and  vocation  not 
only  afford  the  only  practicable  rule  of  individual  interest,  but  are, 
in  tart,  a  general  index  of  the  proportion  which  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence bear  to  the  existing  population. 

But  laying  aside  individual  cases,  we  entirely  concur  with  the 
author  in  the  importance  ot  general  rules,  and  therefore  in  the 
practical  value  of  that  fact  which  he  has  added  to  our  steick  of  uni- 
versal truths,  viz.  the  tendency  of  manknid  to  jiass  ilie  iiadt  of  their 
subsistence.    In  all  advanced  societies  mankind  exist  in  a  very 
artificial  state,  and  laws,  as  we  know,  are  enacted  with  the  intent 
of  directing  the  habits  of  the  community  into  those  channels  which 
appear  most  beneticial  in  the  view  of  the  legislator.    The  ques- 
tion, then,  is,  what  sort  of  lawa  are  we  to  promulgate?  are  we  to 
discourage  celibacy  ?  to  accelerate  the  increase  of  population,  and 
give  a  bounty  on  large  families?  Nor  b  this  only  an  abstract  ques- 
tion, such  as  Harrington  or  Sir  Tliomas  More,  or  any  other  framer 
of  an  ideal  commonwealth  might  have  asked ;  but  one  that  cornea 
particularly  home  to  our  English  interests.  Our  pooif  laws,  as  now 
administered,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sti^nding  bounty  on 
increase,  on  redundant  increase,  by  supporting  at  the  public  ex- 
pense those  fathers  of  families,  who  could  not  support  themselves, 
even  whilst  single,  by  labour:  and  though  formerly  Mr.  Malthus 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  they  had  really  enlarged  population  so 
l^iuch  as  they  had  extended  misery,  while  the  ifedundant  (i.  e.  the 
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unemployed)  poor  were  crowded  loto  workhouses  or  farmed  out  in 

manuiactorieSy  there  can  now  be  no  question  upon  the  subject^ 
when  public  money  is  either  added  to  the  regular  wages  of  iabour, 
4»r  supplied  in  its  stead. 

When  the  expediency  of  such  a  practice  becomes  matter  of  dis* 

cussion,  a  general  rule  of  reference  is  of  the  utmost  importance ; 
and  is  furnished  at  once  by  the  universal  truth,  that  mankind  have 
a  tendency  in  all  cases  to  multiply  beyond  the  regular  supply  of 
food,  or  re<]:iilar  demand  of  labour.  This  determines  the  point, 
and  shows  that  the  impulse  is  to  he  tirst  applied  to  labour,  vvhicli 
will  spontaneously  increase  population,  and  not  to  population, 
which  may  not  so  certainly  obtain  subsistence  by  finding  labour: 
and  even  if  it  finally  succeeds,  there  is  an  julermediate  risk^  and  n 
certainty  of  distress  and  discontent. 

The  importaiice  of  having  such  a  rule  established  may  be  best 
appreciated  by  retiectiug  on  the  consequences  of  wanting,  or  neg- 
lecting it.  These  were  predicted  by  Mr.  Malthns  at  a  period 
wlien  there  was  an  extraordinary  demand  for  men,  and  very  little 
disposition  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  any  evil  arising  out  of  the 
radundaiKy  of  population*  But  his  remarks  on  the  nature  and 
effects  of  the  poor  -laws  have  been  in  the  most  striking  manner 
eonfirmed  by  this  experienee  of  ihe  years  1815, 18I6|  and  1817*  / 

*  During  these  years,  two  points  of  the  very  highest  importance  have 
been  esNiUished,  so  as  no  longer  to  admit  of  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  rational  man. 

'  The  first  is,  that  the  country  does  not  in  point  of  £sct  fulfil  die 

promise  which  it  makes  to  the  poor  in  the  poor-laws,  to  maintain  and 
rind  in  employment,  by  means  of  parish  assessments,  those  who  are 
unable  to  support  themselves  or  their  iamilies,  either  from  want  of  work 
or  any  other  cause. 

*  And  secondly,  that  with  a  very  gi  eat  increase  of  legal  paiidi  assess- 
ments, siided  by  the  most  liberal  and  praiseworthy  contributions  of 
voluntary  charity,  the  country  has  been  whoHy  unable  to  find  adequate 
employment  for  the  nuraeroiis  labourers  and  artificers  who  were  able  A 
well  as  willing  to  work. 

*  It  ran  no  longer  surely  be  contended  that  the  poor-laws  really  per- 
form what  they  pruiiuse,  when  it  is  known  that  many  almost  starving 
families  have  been  found  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  who  uie 
deterred  from  going  on  the  parish  by  the  crowded,  unhealthy  and  hor* 
rible  state  of  the  workhouses  into  which  they  would  be  received,  if 
indeed  they  could  be  received  at  all;  when  it  is  known  that  many 
parishes  have  been  absolutely  unable  to  raise  the  necessary  assessments, 
the  increase  of  which,  according  to  the  exi-iting  laws,  have  tended  only 
to  bring  more  and  more  persons  upon  the  parish,  and  to  make  what  was 
collected  less  and  less  efVectual;  and  when  it  is  known  that  there  has 
been  an  almost  universal  cry  fium  one  end  ui  the  kingdom  to  the 
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other  for  Toluntary  charity  to  come  in  aid  of  tbr  pafodual  Msetmieiitt/ 

-r-vol.  ii.  pp.  351,  352. 

Thia  evii>  which  we  oaBiiot  help  referring  to  the  existing  habit 
of  ioterference  with  the  wages  of  labour,  and  with  the  ordinary 
progress  of  population,  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  return  to  the 

natural  course ;  and  the  easiest  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object 
is  really  the  single  question  for  Parliament  to  consider;  the  extent 
as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  evil  itself  being  alike  established  by  the 
evidence  which  they  have  so  labon  usly  collected.  But  we  most 
not  digress  into  another  wide  and  difficult  field  of  discussion. 

Secondly,  it  is  no  sligiit  advantage  to  be  provided  with  an  in- 
controvertible answer  to  all  sweeping  reformers ;  and  to  know  on 
positive  grounds  that  the  face  of  civilized  society  must  always  re- 
main uniform  in  its  principal  lineaments,  and  be  distinguished  by 
the  same  features  which  it  has  hitherto  borne;  that  our  business 
therefore  is  to  lessen  or  remove  its  blemishes,  and  to  prevent  thdr 
growing  into  deformities :  but  that  we  can  no  more  organne  a 
eommmiity  without 'poverty^  and  its  coMequtnce^  severe  labour, 
tfiaii  we  can  organise  a  bod^  without  oatural  infirmities,  or  add  a 
limb  to  the  human  fiame.  Some  perhaps^  may  thifSk  it  a  nisfoi^ 
tnne  to  know  thus  much — and  certtoly  if  ignorance  in  this  caae 
would  lead  to  bliss,  it  were  foUy  to  be  wise;  but  it  can  only  con- 
duct to  inevitable  misery.  In  fact,  the  p^ent  year  has  shewn  the 
practical  valiie  of  this  advancement  in  our  knowledge.  The  Spen- 
ceans.  it  is  true,  who  coolly  talk  of  dividing  the  land  among  the 
people  and  establishing  an  Agrarian  Repubnc,  are  not  of  a  sort  to 
be  addressed  by  reason.  But  it  is  always  satisfactory  to  have  rea- 
son on  the  side  of  law;  and  to  be  prepared  to  prove,  if  any  will 
listen,  that  these  new  sons  of  the  earth,  these  SriAPTOI  of  mo- 
dern sedition  or  modern  ignorance,  after  having  devoured  all  the 
property  of  the  country,  \vould  soon  be  reduced,  like  their  prede- 
cessors of  old,  to  the  neces^ty  of  devouring  one  another.  And 
that  their  leaders,  liowever  ill-informed,  have  sense  enough  to  dis- 
cover the  barrier  \\  hich  the  Principle  of  Population  opposes  against 
their  schemes,  is  t  vident  from  the  rancorous  hostility  with  which 
Evans,  the  Cadnuis  of  the  tribe,  has  attacked  Mr.  Maitbus  in 
what  he  is  pleased  to  entitle  his  '  Christian  Policy.' 

With  this  general  view  of  the  bearings  of  the  subject  upon  our 
internal  economy,  we  shall  close  our  remarks  upon  the  important 
addition  to  political  science  contained  in  Mr.  Malthus's  £ssay. 
Upon  the  book  itself,  which  has  already  reached  a  fifth  edition^  it 
would  now  be  superfluous  to  pronounce  ah  elaborate*  opinion. 
The  author^  as  we  have  often  intimated^  might  have  clothed  hb 
principles  in  a  more  attractive  gparib,  sind  h^ye  introdo^  them  to  the 
pnblic  under  a  more  favqiarable  aspect :  and  we  cannot  help  re- 

gretting 
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grettmg  that  the  same  masterljr  hand^  wbicb  firat  pointed  out  why 
equality,  and  plenty,  and  community  of  goods  were  unattainable  to 
beings  constituted  like  mankind,  had  not  also  proceeded  to  show 
that  they  were  no  less  undesirable  ;  that  the  same  powerful  guide, 
\t'ho  first  checked,  in  her  untried  course,  the  trail  bark  of  universal 
happiness,  sailing  as  she  was  '  with  yonth  at  the  prow  and  pleasure 
at  the  helm,'  and  pointed  out  the  uuforeseeu  bank  on  which  she 
could  not  tali  to  split,  had  liot  also  taken  the  pains  to  prove  that 
the  course  human  uature  was  forced  to  pursue  is  also  the  best  it 
could  pursue,  when  the  object  and  end  of  the  voyage  are  added  to 
the  consideration. 


Art.  IV.   1.  Narrative  of  a  Survey  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing the  Sources  of  the  Ganges. 
Sf.  A  Journey  to  Lake  Maiiasazcara  iti  Utidis^a  Frwineein  Little 
'  Thihet,    By  William  Moorcroft,  Esq. 

3.  On  the  Height  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,    By  H.  T.  Cole- 
brooke,  Esq.   Asiat.  Kes.  vol.  ;i;ii.   4to,   Calcutta.  1817* 

np  EiE  8ourc08  of  ffreat  rivera  ynd  tbe  aumniits  of  high  moantatns 
have  been,  atjui  times^  objects  of  anxious  research,  either  from 
tke  impulse  of  superstition,  or  the  more  laudable  motive  of  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  human  knowledge.  In  the  latter  point  of 
view ,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  the  three  tracts  placed  at  the 
head  «£  this  Article  as  tbe  most  important  which  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Society'  for  inquiring  into  the 
history  and  antiquities,  the  arts,  sciences  and  }iteiature  of  Asia;  be- 
CRuse,  imperfect  ns  they  are,  they  tend  to  elucidate  the  geography, 
and  add  somewhat  to  the  natural  history,  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting portions  of  the  globe — the  upper  and  central  regions  of 
Asia. 

It  bad  long  been  suspected  that  the  course  given  to  the  ( ian^es 
of  a  western  direction  from  the  Manasarowar  lake  on  the  noitiiern 
side  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  as  far  as  Ladack,  and  back  again  to 
thti  eastward,  till  it  penetrated  these  vast  snowy  rano^es,  and  gushed 
out  at  the  Cow's-mouth,  on  tlie  southern  side,  was  tuunded  on  in-  ' 
sufficient  authority.  At  the  suggestion,  therefore,  of  Colonel  Cole- 
brooke,  the  sanction  of  the  Bengal  government  was  solicited,  and 
obtained,  for  this  oflkser  to  underteke  an  expedition  to  ascertain  the 
fact;  but  he  was  prevenlied  by  an  illness  which  terminated  in  death. 
The  execution  of  the  plan  then  devolved  on  his  assistant,  Lieute- 
nant Webby  who,  accompanied  by  the  Captains  Raper  and  Hear* 
say,  set  out  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1806,  for  Haridwar;  whence 
tbe^  proposed  to  commence  their  arduous  task,  as  soon  as  the  fair, 
which  is  annually  held  at  that  place,  should  b^  ended. 
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Mr.  Webb  WW  instructed  to  survey  the  Ganges  from  Uaiidwar 

to  Gangoutri,  or  Gangowatri,  where  this  river  has  been  supposed 
to  force  its  way  by  a  snl>terr;iticous  ]>assage,  through  the  Himalava 
mountnins,  or  to  fall  over  their  brow  in  the  form  of  a  cataract ;  he 
was  dirt  <  li  d  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  ol  ihe  latter,  (if,  in  deliance 
of  ii!  <»l>ability,  it  should  be  found  to  exist,)  and,  should  it  not  prove 
to  be  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  to  trace,  by  survey,  this  branch  of 
the  river  as  far  towards  it  as  might  be  practicable:  in  particular, 
lie  was  to  eiuit  avtnir  to  learn  whether,  as  some  Indian  authorities 
staled,  and  as»  Major  Ronnell  was  inclined  to  think,  this  main 
branch  of  the  Ganges  had  its  source  in  the  cekbiated  lake  Mans«>- 
roer,  or  Manasarowar,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Snowy 
Mountains;  and,  if  so,  to  obtain  its  bearing  and  distance.  He  was 
also  instructed  tp  fix  the  positions  of  Bhadri*nath  and  Gedara-natb, 
near  to  whicfay  according  to  information  obtained  by  Colonel 
Hardwicke,  the  two  branches  of  the  Ganges,  called  the  Alacananda 
and  the  C6cl&r,  took  their  rise. 

llaridwar  (from  Hart,  Vishnu,  znddwara,  a  door  or  passage)  ia 
the  place  where  the  united  streams  of  the  Ganges,  after  forcing  their 
way  through  the  mountainous  regions  which  fence  in,  as  it  were,* 
the  base  of  the  Himalaya  on  its  southern  side,  first  enter  the  plains 
of  Hindostan;  it  is  a  place  regarded  by  the  Hindoos  with  peculiar  ve- 
neration. To  this  hallowed  spot,  an  annual  pilgrimage  is  enjoined; 
and  here  also  an  annual  fair  is  held  called  the  Mela.  For  the  double 
purpose  of  making  their  ablutions  in  the  sacred  stream, and  trading, 
people  of  every  rank,  age  and  sex,  from  every  part  of  India,  from  the 
Penjab,  ChiiI>u),  Csishniere  and  the  upper  regions  of  'lartary  as- 
semble liere  in  the  jnonili  of  March:  every  twelfth  year  ia  cele- 
brated by  greater  festivities  than  ordinary,  and  by  a  greater  concourse 
of  people.  The  period  at  which  Lieutenant  V\  <  hb  and  his  party 
arrived  at  Haridwar,  happened  to  be  one  of  these  riu  ult  (  ennial  meet- 
ings ; — just  twelve  years  after  Colonel  Hardwicke  had  visited  the 
same  spot:  but  the  himianity  of  the  Bengal  government,  which  hai 
BO  frequently  and  so  effectually  been  displayed  over  every  poiliun 
of  its  wide  possessions,  had  stepped  in,  on  the  pre£>ent  occaMon,  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  those  scenes  of  outrage  and  murder^  which 
were  witnessed  with  such  horror  by  Colonel  Hardwicke,*  and  sta- 
tioned a  detachmehtof  troops  there  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 
An  European  can  form  but  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  muhi* 
tudes  brought  together  on  such  an  occasion*  Colonal  Hardwicke 
estimates  the  number  al  two  millions  and  a  half,  which,  from  the 
information  obtained  from  a  Gosseyn,  he  thinks  rather  under  than 
over  the  truth  ;  and  Captain  Raper,  who  considers  it  impossible  to 

*  This  getuleuian  states  thsl  five  bundled  fakeen  weie  k!iled»  and  »  greater  uunber 
wounded,  the  last  day  of  the  Bfeb»  by  the  Scik&  Ai.  Bet.  toI  vi. 
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form  any  accurate  computation,  ventures  to  rate  those  which  he  saw 
at  more  than  two  millions.  *  Towards  tlie  end  of  the  festival/ 
hti  sa)s,  '  every  avenue  is  closed  by  ili*^  swarms  which  pour  in  from 
all  quarters.  Those  who  con>e  merely  for  the  purpose  of  hnthing 
arrive  in  the  morning,  and,  alter  performing  their  ablutions,  depart 
in  the  t  vening,  or  on  the  followino^  day;  l)y  which  means  a  constant 
succession  ofstrangcrs  is  kept  up,  occasiouing  oueof  the  most  busy 
scenes  that  cau  u  ell  be  conceived/  These  ephemeral  visitors  bring, 
in  general,  their  own  provisions  with  them;  but  thousands  of  carts 
*  are  emplijycd  in  conveying  grain  to  the  iair,  chielly  from  the  Duab; 
and  though  the  consumption  occasioned  by  such  hosts  of  people 
would  lead  one  to  apprehend  a  scarcity  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
appearance  of  the  crops  wassuflicienttoauiet  all  uneasiness  on  that 
score ;  the  whole  country  e^ihibitins;  to  ue  surveying  party  '  a  per- 
feci  picture  of  afHuenoe  and  plenty:' 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  that  the  mild  but  superstitjous 
Hindoos  are  not  insensible  to  the  attention  thus  given  to  their  con^ 
veniences  and  comfort  by  the  British  government ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  all  due  respect  is  paid  to  their  religious  prejudices. 
The  following  account  will  be  read  with  pleasure  after  the  painful 
narrative  of  Col.  Hardwicke. 

*  The  tenth  of  April,  beirig  the  PurU,  or  last  di)y  of  bathing,  the 

crowds  of  people  were  immense,  every  avenue  to  the  Gh6t  was  com- 
pletely choaked  np;  and  the  Hight  of  sfrps,  leading  to  the  water, 
poured  down  from  the  top  such  a  constant  succession  of  fresh  comers 
tiiat  the  lower  tiers  were  unable  to  resist  the  impetus,  and  were  invo- 
luntarily hurried  into  the  stream.  The  fair,  however,  concluded  with- 
out a^y  troubles  or  disturbeDce,  to  the  great  surprise  and  satisfaction  of 
numbers,  who  were  accustomed  to  consider  bloodshed  and  murder  in- 
separable from  tli<  Cumb'ka  Mcla^  as,  for  many  ages  past,  their  duode- 
cenninl  periods  have  been  marked  with  some  fatal  cntastrophe.  A  very 
salutary  regulation  was  enforced  by  our  police;  prohibiting  any 
weapons  being  worn  or  carried  at  the  lair.  Guards  were  posted  at  the 
different  avenues,  to  receive  the  arms  of  the  passengers  ;  a  ticket  was 
placed  on  each,  and  a  corresponding  one  given  to  the  owner ;  die  urma 
were  returned  on  the  ticket  being  produced. 

*  This  arrsjigement  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  utmost  tranquillltj 
prevailed,  and  from  the  content  and  satisfaction  that  were  expressed  by 
all  ranks  of  people,  on  this  occasion,  we  may  anticipate  the  praises  that 
will  be  carried  hence,  to  4II  parts  of  Mindpstan,  on  the  wild  system  of 
the  British  goveinment.* — p,  46I.  Raper, 

The  fair  being  ended,  the  surveying  parly  proceeded  to  the  north- 
ward in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  Bhagirat'hi,  or  most  western 
branch  of  the  Gaii<z;cs,  (except  the  Yamuna,)  whose  source  was 
imagined  to  be  at  or  near  Gangoutri.  The  authority  on  which  the 
fiuppo^itiou  rested  w^  founded  not  merely  ontimtpf  the  native  llin- 
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doos,  but  on  the  map  of  M.  Anquetil  dii  Perron,  constructed  from 
iiKitt  ri;ils  Tui  nislied  by  the  Jesuit  Tiefcntaller,  wlio  was  supposed  to 
have  visited  the  spot  in  person,  though  Mr.  Colebiuoke  is  induced  to 
think  that  he  describes  tlie  Cow's-mouth  from  the  report  of  others. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  travellers  through  all  the  perik 
of  tbis  route — througfc  beds  of  torrents ;  along  nwrmw  paths  skirtii^ 
tbe  mosl  frightful  precipices ;  at  one  time  elamberbg  up  steep  as* 
ceatS|  at  another  time  sliding  down  precipitous  declivities : — we 
must  content  ourselves  with  noticing  a  few  remarkable  objects,  and 
fMNUting  out  some  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  country. 

In  passing  from  Nagal  to  Mugra,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles, 
our  travellers  crossed  a  mountain  of  about  two  thousand  feet  in 
beight,  being  in  certain  places  almost  perpendicular,  the  foot  path 
running  in  a  zigzag  direction,  sometimes  aloQg  a  narrow  ridge,  not 
i^ore  than  a  foot  in  width,  and  having  a  precipice  on  the  outer  side 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  natural  products  hi> 
therto  observed,  were  white  mulberries,  figs,  willows,  and  the  pinus 
]onp:ifoUa;  they  also  noticed  peacocks,  and  black  partridges,  (tetrao 
franroliiuis,)  and  a  few  fields  of  whrtit  and  barlf  v  itnd<  r  ctiltivahon. 
On  the  next  mountain,  to  the  northwuKi,  which  was  about  twt  ive 
hundred  feet  high,  thev  recognized,  among  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions, the  |>€achand  the  apricot,  the  walnut, strawberry  andrnsjibL  rry, 
the  white  rose,  die  dandelion  and  the  butler  flower,  (we  suppose  die 
yellow  nnunicuius,)  besides  whole  forests  ni  j.itch  pine,  called 
by  the  natives  the  Deodar  (pinus  Ddi  ciaara  ol  ituxburgh). 

At  l^allari,  a  few  miles  fartlier,  the  land  was  observed  to  be  well 
cultivated,  and  ilie  sides  of  the  hdlscut  into  terraces,  faced  with  stoue, 
and  watered  by  rills  issuing  from  the  heights,  and  conducted  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  platforms  in  succession,  precisely  as  in 
China.  The  higher  grounds  were  covered  with  immense  forests  of 
a  species  of  oak,  and  the  Rhadoikndron  Fumeeum.  - 

In  advanciiig  to  the  nordiward  they  reached  the  summit  of  a  table 
bmd,  which  overtopped  all  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  from  which  they  were  gratified  wiib  a  sight  which  is  described 
as  the  most  sublime  and  awful  that  can  be  pictured  by  ibe  imagine* 
tion — '  fi'om  the  edge  of  its  scarp,  (the  travellers  say,)  the  eye  ex- 
tended over  seven  or  eight  distinct  chains  of  hills,  one  rising  above  the 
other,  till  the  view  was  terminated  by  the  Himalaya,  or  Snowy  Moun- 
tains.' The  intermediate  ranges  appeared  to  run  nearly  parallel ; 
their  general  direction  was  about  N.W.  and  S.E.  which  is  also  that 
of  the  Himalaya.  The  altitude  and  direction  of  the  most  distin- 
gjiislied  of  the  snowy  p«ak8>  the  Gangoutri,  and  Jamautri,  out  of 
which  the  Ganges  and  Yamnn  are  supposed  to  rise,  were  observed 
from  tl)is  place,  those  ot  the  former  being  N.  46°  S'  K.and  the  angle 
of  elevation  5""  1';  of  the  latter  N.  18''S4'E.  and  the  ai^le  3°  17': 
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the  horizontal  distance,  according  to  the  best  estimate  wliicli  they 
were  able  to  form,  was  about  thirty  miles ;  but  this,  short  as  it 
was,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  natives,  was  a  journey  of 
twelve  days. 

Descending  by  llie  Nawui  Ghat,  they  had  now,  for  the  first  time, 
a  view  of  the  Bh^girat'lii  l  iver,  which  was  liailed  by  all  the  Hindoo 
attendants  with  loud  acclamations,  and  with  the  accustomed  terms 
of  salutation  and  respect.  In  traversing  the  banks  of  this  river,  on 
one  side  naked  mountains,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  fir,  on  the 
ether  rich  and  flourishii^  crops,  exhibited  a  pleasing  contrast :  the 
sound  of  the  rtu tic  pipe  attracted  the  attentioii  of  dbe  travellers  to 
the  iabount  of  the  fields  where  bo|h  sexes  «tere  busily  employed  in 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture ;  wheat,  barleyj  and  rioe  were  the  chief 
articles  of  produce*  Both  men  and  women  appeared  to  be  more 
civilized  dian  in  the  lower  countries ;  and  the  latter  shewed  lesc 
bashfulness  and  reserve  than  the  females  of  Hindostan  generally  ex- 
hibit. A  short  petticoat  and  a  loose  jacket^  with  sleeves  of  coarse 
woollen  c*loth,  constituted  the  dress  of  both  sexes;  but  the  ladies 
bad^  in  addition,  a  piece  of  cloth  twisted  round  the  head  in  the  form 
of  a  turban.  *  We  could  not  help  remarking  (say  the  travellers)  that, 
even  in  those  unfrequented  regions,  the  female  mountaineers  exhibited 
the  general  failing  of  the  sex,  having  their  necks,  ears  and  noses 
ornamented  with  rings  and  beads.  When  these  are  beyond  their 
means,  they  substitute  a  wreath  or  bunch  ot  tiowcrs :  for  which 
purpose  the  white  rose  is  chosen,  both  for  its  beauty  and  scent/ 

The  Bh^girat  Li,  and  other  mountain-streams,  are  crossed  by  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bridges,  but  the  most  common  are  the  Sdngha  and 
the  Jhnld  :  the  former  consisting  of  one  or  two  iir  trees  thrown 
from  bank  to  bank,  or  from  one  rock  to  another;  the  other,  of  a 
rope  ladder  laid  across,  with  ropes  on  each  side  of  it  to  hold  by : 
the  depth  below,  the  roaring  of  the  torrent,  and  tlie  swingine:  of 
tiic  ladder,  give  to  die  novice  a  ^^uusation  of  somelhiug  more  liiuu 
giddiness. 

Near  B4h4r4t  was  a  trident  of  brass,  whose  shaft  was  twelve^ 
and  whose  forks  were  six  feet  ki  length,  it  bad  an  iiwcription  not 
much  injured  by  time^  but  no  one  could  tdl  in  what  language  the 
characters  were  written :  they  were  thought  to  resemble  the  Chi- 
nese; and  the  nativiis  'have  a  tradition^  that  many  centuries  ago  the 
Chinese  or  Tartars  had  posfieseion  of  tlie  country.  The  trident  is  in 
fhct  a  common  emblem  of  the  Chinese  river-deity  The  inscription 
is  regarded  as  a  curiosity  by  the  natives,  and  many  fruitless  attempts 
have  been  made  to  decypher  it.  The  faite  rajah  of  Nepaul  sent 
several  learned  pundits  for  this  express  purpose;  but  they  failed^ 
like  the  rest ;  and  we  cannot  therefore  but  regret  tfaat^  as  a  copy  of 
it  was  taken  by  oiiir  travellers,  it  was  not  given  to  the  public  from 
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the  Calcutta  press.— We  strongly  suspect  it  to  be  Chinese,  and  are 
bumewhat  coniirined  in  our  opinion  by  the  description  of  a  small 
temple  at  the  village  ot  J^at'heri  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  the  Ma^ 
ha*deva,  but  which  bears  *  a  great  resemblance  to  a  Chinese  moffei/ 
Two  daiys  further  travelling,  over  every  kind  ,of  impediment  and 
with  great  fatigue,  brought  the  party  witnin  six  or  seven  days' jour- 
ney of  Gangoutri. ;  and  here  their  progrecn  was  stopped  :  but, 
from  the  contraction  of  the  stream^  and  the  stupendous  height  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  '  there  can  be  no  doubt  (they  say)  but 
.  its  source  is  situated  in  the  snowy  range ;  and  any  other  hypothesia 
can  scarcely  be  reconciled  to  hydrostatical  principles.''^We  are 
not  quite  sure  that  we  comprehend  the  force  of  tliis  argument  ^ — at 
all  events,  we  think  it  by  no  means  conclusive — but  the  pilgrims 
and  the  natives  assured  them  that  the  country  beyond  Gangoutri 
M'as  passable  only  for  a  few  miles,  when  the  stream  is.  entirely  con- 
cealed under  heaps  of  snow  which  no  traveller  ever  has  surmounted 
or  can  surmount.  The  same  story  might  have  been  heard  without 
stirring  from  Calcutta.  The  party  themselves  were  evidently  not 
quite  satisfied,  either  wuh  their  own  observations,  or  the  account  of 
the  pilgrims  ;  for,  on  cnmineucing  their  retrograde  march,  they  dis- 
patched a  niounsliK  ,  wuh  two  or  three  volunteer  Hindoo  pilgrims 
to  Gangoutri,  to  make  iurther  observations  — a  pilgrimage  to  tliis 
place  is,  it  seems,  considered  as  so  great  an  act  of  devotion,  thai  lie 
who  performs  it  is  supposed  to  be  redeemed  not  only  from  all  the 
troubles  of  lliis  liil,  Imt  to  be  ensured  a  happy  passage  llnuugli  all 
the  stages  of  transLiiigi  ation  which  he  is  destined  to  undergo.  This 

f arty  rejoined  our  surveyors  eighteen  days  afterwards,  at  Srinagur« 
t  appears  that,  for  the  lirst  three  or  four  days,  they  were  drendied 
with  rahi ;  and  that  two  days  before  they  reached  Gaiigotttri,  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  fall  of  snow,  which  occasioned  no  small  degree 
of  ahirm,  none  of  them  having  before  seen,  except  from  a  distance, 
water  in  a  congealed  state.  The  mounsbee  confirmed  the  report 
that,  a  few  miles  beyond  Gangoutri,  the  river  was  entirely  concealed 
under  beds  of  snow,  beyond  which  no  person  had  hitherto  been  known 
to  penetrate ;  he  added,  that  the  breadth  of  the  stream  is  there  about 
^fifteen  or  twenty  yards,  and  not  above  waist  deep,  and  tbe^  current 
moderate :  two  miles  beyond  this,  he  said,  is  the  Gau-muchiy  or 
Cow's'^uouth ;  it  is  a  large  stone,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  bed, 
the  water  passitig  on  each  side.  In  the  mounshee's  lield-book, 
which  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  subjoined  to  his  tract  on  the  Height  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  the  CowVmouth  is  thus  noticed.  *  In  the 
bed  of  the  river  I  saw  a  rock  two  or  tliree  paces  wide  and  five  long, 
batlied  by  the  river  on  both  sides,  and  overhanging  the  strcnin  ;  the 
depth  of  water  bein?  very  sinali.  This  rock  exhibits  a  similitude  of 
the  body  and  moutii  of  a  cow.*   A  iittie  farther  on^  the  river  is 
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itated  to  have  disappeared  uiHkr  the  snow,  which  being  soiled  ap* 
peared  like  the  earth  of  cultivated  iields.  Again  the  Ganges 
ahewed  Itself  at  the.  distance  of  about  three  miles  beyond  Gangon- 
tri^  and  the  mounshee's  description  of  this  place  is  worthy  of  notice 
as  appearing  to  decide  the  question  fts  to  the  source*  of  this  branch, 
at  l^t,  of  the  Ganges. 

*  In  front  was  a  steep  mouatain  like  a  wall  of  rock,  from  an  angle  of 
which  the  Ganges  appeared  to  come.  Beyond  the  present  station  was 
nothing  but  snow,  nor  any  road,  but  that  termination  of  the  valley. 
From  dread  none  would  venture  into  the  water  of  the  Ganges.  The 
snowy  tops  of  the  mountains  appeared  of  various  height;  unci  !\ot  the 
least  sign  of  vegetation;  nothing  but  snow,  masses  of  whicii  were  faiiing 
from  the  mountains.  As  the  people  iii  company  were  deterred  from 
advancing,  and  there  appeared  no  road  by  which  to  penetrate,  and  far- 
tber  progress  seemed  full  of  peril  and  of  terror,  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  to  Gaog4watri/— p.  285. 

The  Cow's-oiouth  is  not,  therefore,  as  Major  Rennell  was  led  to 
conclude,  a  cavern,  out  of  which  the  Ganges  gushes  through  the 
^  Himalaya ;  and  '  thus  (he  adds)  appearing  to  incurious  spectators 
to  derive  its  ordinal  springs  from  this  chain  of  mountains.'  If  the 
mounshee  may  be  trusted,  the  Hindoos  were  perfectly  right  in  re- 
presenting the  sources  of  the  Ganges  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Snowy 
Mountains ;  and  this  fact,  at  least,  may  serve  to  reduce  the  numbo* 
of  the  blunders  in  Ptolemy's  description  of  central  Asia,  so  inge- 
niously discovered  and  so  industriously  pointed  out  by  the  French 
geographers,  one  of  which  was  that  of  his  having  placed  the  source 
of  the  Ganges  in  the  Tmaus  (Himaleh)  iiisteaci  of  beyond  it. 

Tlie  distance  in  a  direct  line  from  Haridwnr  to  the  last  point 
v  liich  the  party  reached,  as  appears  by  the  chart,  is  about  forty-five 
miles,  and  they  took  eighteen  davs,  namely,  from  the  1 2th  to  the 
29th  April,  in  travelling  it:  the  thermometer  was  L^'iierally  from 
50®  to  34°  in  the  morning,  and  once,  at  mid-day,  as  iii.;li  as  91*^  in 
the  shade.  They  were  still  six  days'  journey  from  Gatiixt  utri,  the 
latitude  of  which  is  something  more  than  51°  N.  Returning  to  the 
southward,  they  arrived  at  Devapmyaga  on  the  I  Ith  May.  It 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  tlie  Jihagirat  hi  and  the  Alacananda. 
Of  these  Prayagas  or  confluences  of  rivers,  five  principal  ones  are 
mentioned  in  the  S4stras,  as  places  peculiarly  sacred;  three  of 
these  are  higher  up  the  Alacananda,  and  one  is  lower  down^  at  Alla- 
babady  where  the  i  amuna,  or  Jumnah,  falls  into  the  Ganges.  Use 
contrast  in  the  character  of  the  Bh^iratlii  and  the  Alacananda  is 
suflkiently  striking;  and  the  quaint  manner  of  describing  it  not  less 
so;  it  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  style  of  Purchas :  '  The  Bh&giratlii/ 
says  Captain  Raper^  *  runs  down  a  steep  declivity  with  a  rap^idforce» 
loaring  and  foaming  over  laige  stones  and  fragments  placed  in  ita 
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bed,  ^vliile  tbe  placid  AlBGamuida,  flowing  willi  a  smooth^  anniffled 
Bor^e,  gently  winds  round  the  point  till^  meeting  with  her  turbnlefit 
consort,  she-b  forcibly  hunted  down,  and  unkea  her  clamours  with 

tlie  blustering  current/ 

Though  the  Bhdgirat*bi  has  the  honour  of  being  considered  as  the 
main  branch  of  the  Ganges,  the  Alacananda  is,  both  in  width  and 
depth,  the  more  omsiderable  stream,  being,  near  its  junction  N?ith 
the  former,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  in  breadth,  and  in  the 
rainy  season,  forty-six  or  forty-seven  feet  in  depth.  The  rope- 
bridge,  which,  in  May,  was  fifty-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
^  ater,  was  said  to  be  frequently  carried  away  by  the  torrent.  The 
Bh^girat'bi  is  one  hundred  and  twent)?  feet  in  breadib,  r^nd  com- 
monly rises  about  forty  feet  in  the  rains.  Below  tlicir  junction,  the 
ordinary  width  of  the  Ganges  is  two  bundred  and  forty  feet.  At 
the  point  of  junction,  an(i  on  the  scarp  of  the  mountain,  is  bituaied 
tbe  town,  of  about  two  bundred  bouses,  inhabited  by  Brahmins  of 
different  sects,  who  liold  twenty-five  villages  in  jaghire:  as  the  an- 
nual produce,  however,  is  wot  more  than  a  few  hundred  nipees, 
they  exact  fees  from  the  pilgrims  for  tbe  privilege  of  bulbing  ;  and 
many  of  Uiera  teep  shops.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  town  is  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Kamachandra;  its  form  is  that  of  a  quadrilateral 
pyramid,  bulging  out  in  the  centre,  and  decreasing  towards  the 
top ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  white  cupola,  over  which,  supported  by 
wooden  j^illars,  is  a  square  sloping  roof,  composed  of  plates  of  cop- 
per :  a  gilded  ball  and  spire  crown  the  whole ;  die  height  is  about 
seventy  feetj  and  tlie  square  terrace  on  which  it  is  raised,  six  feet* 
Within  the  temple  was  a  brazen  image  under  the  human  form, 
with  an  eaglets  beak  instead  of  a  nose,  and  a  pair  of  spreading 
wings  attached  to  the  shoulders.  This  is  precisely  the  Chinese 
Jupiter— Li/i-5^7n|  the  spirit  presiding  over  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  Brahmins  knew  nothing  of  the  founder  of  tbe  temple ;  ail  they 
were  positive  about  was,  tluat  it  had  been  in  existence  ten  thousand 
years !  One  of  their  daily  occupations  is  that  of  feeding  the  fish 
in  the  river  (Cyprinus  denticulatus)  with  bread,  which  they  are  tame 
enough  to  take  out  of  their  hands :  they  are  said  to  be  four  or  five 
feet  in  length. 

Our  travellers  found  the  city  of  Srinagur  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition.  The  encroachments  of  tbe  xMacananda,  tlie  earthquake 
of  1803,  which  shook  every  building  to  its  foundation,  and  the 
Gurc'bnli  invasion  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  same  year,  formed  such  an 
accumulation  of  evils,  that  it  seems,  says  Captain  Raper,  as  if  fate 
had  decreed  that  this  devoted  capital  should  not  survive  its  native 
princes.  When  Colonel  HarilsMc  kc  visited  tins  place  in  1796>  it 
was  under  tbe  govenmicnt  oi  a  luija,  to  whom  it  had  come  by 
hereditary  descent  through  many  generations.    All  now  appeared 
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toltt  inm  Ml'desolatipn;  marks  df  sorrow  were  evident  on  eveiy 
oountebmce^  and  the  inhabitants,  in  speaking  of  their"  unfortunate 
sovereign,  betrayed  feelings  of  loyalty  hardly  to  be  expected  ffoni 
the'  sufejects  of  a  despot. 

*  They  seemed  to  have  pleasure  in  relating  little  anecdotes  that 
brought  him  to  their  recollection;  and  talked,  in  the  presence  of  some 
Critrc'kali  sepabis,  in  a  manner  that  ^astonished  us.  '*  These,"  cried  one, 
**  were  the  apartments  allotted  for  the  Rani  and  her  attendants;'  *'  in 
these,"  said  another,  the  Raja  held  bis  court ;  here  he  performed  his 
religioas  devotions,  and  there  he  used  to  repose  in  the  heat  of  the  day ; 
but  all  is  now  gone  to  wi-eck,  and  what  the  earthquake  saved  the  GarcV 
faalis  have  destroyed."  These  sentiments  were,  no  doubt,  dictated 
by  their  real  feelings ;  for  whatever  oppressions  they  mi^ht  formerly 
have  laboured  under,  they,  no  doubt,  fall  short  of  the  exactions  of  die 
fre^ent  day.* — vol.  xi.  p.  4<K>. 

The  miseries  of  Srinagur,  however,  appear  not  to  have  deprived 
tlie  Hindoo  Venus  and  the  Rassea  Devi,  tlie  god  of  love,  of  lh«'lr 
votaries.  At  the  shrine  of  the  former  a  ->ocit'tv  of  dancing  woiik  m, 
having  formally  abjured  the  authoiity  of  ihcir  parents,  devote  their 
Jives  to  prostitution;  and  the  shafts  of  the  latter  tiivmity  are  said 
to  be  so  widely  scattered  and  taintt  d  with  such  pen»i(  ious  poison, 
'  that  four  filths  of  the  inhabitants  are  fatally  sensible  of  their 
effects.^ 

A  ceremony  of  Aetiitl-people  wis  performed  during  the  stay  of 
Ihe  party  at  Srinagur.  It  is  called  the  Bhart  or  Bheda,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  a  kind  of  propitiatory  invocation  to  the  genius  of  ine 
mountaini  with  a  view  to  obtain  his  protection  for  the  crops.  One 
end  of  a  thick  rope  was  fastened  to  a  stake  near  the  bed  of  the 
river ;  the  other  was  carried  by  eighty  or  a  hundred  men  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain  *  nearly  a  n)ile  in  ascent/  where,  being  passed  round 
a  large  tree,  it  was  hauled  as  tight  as  it  could  be  stretched.  On 
this  rope  a  man  of  the  caste  of  or  tumblers  was  placed  astride^ 
with  bags  of  sand  lastcned  to  his  legs  and  thighs^  to  assist  in  pre- 
servmg  his  balance  ;  and  in  this  posture,  being  gently  pushed  from 
the  summit,  he  arrived  in  5afety  at  the  bottom.  Tliis  appears  to  us 
a  most  extraordinary  performance:  we  cannot  roiueive  the  possi- 
bility of  stretching  a  rope  tiiiht  of  a  mile  in  Jengili  ;  nor  of  a  per- 
son's sliding  on  a  slack  rf^pe  \n  an  inclined  po^iuun.  The  per- 
fornninces  of  Madame  Saqui  shrink  to  nothjog  before  this.  Acci- 
dents, it  seems,  occasioniilly  happen;  and  certain  death  is  the 
con^equi  iu'!e  of  the  failure  :  for  thouirh  the  perrormer  sluuild  escape 
without  imrm  from  tlie  fall,  the  penally  of  his  awkwardness  must 
<tjH  be  paid,  and  his  head  be  severed  from  his  body,  as  an  atone- 
aieiit  to  the  offended  spirit. 

ICama-prayaga,  situateif  at  tlie  conflneiice  of  the  Pindar  and  the 
•Alacananlda,  is  aboul^thivty-five  miles  in  a  straight  line  eastward  of 
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Srinagur.  Near  this  place  the  party  observed  a  kind  of  bri(%c 
jforetgn^  as  they  say,  to  ludia.  From  a  stone  pier  on  each  bank, 
•troiig  beams  were  thrown  out  horizontally,  the  one  above  the  other, 
the  lowest  projecting  about  two  feet,  and  each  succe*?sive  oij« 
lengthened  in  the  same  proportion,  so  to  form  a  kind  of  arch ; 
in  the  centre  was  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  which  was  covered 
with  planks.  L>arge  stoiien,  however,  so  placed,  and  conveyii*g  th« 
appearance  of  a  Gothic  arch,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
India ;  and  the  bridge  of  Wandipore,  of  which  there  is  a  print  in 
Turner's  £mlNi987  to  BooCan,  ift  llius  constnicted.  Bey^^iMi  tint 
was  a  fine  plain,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter^  on  wbich  nuoieroui 
herdt  of  cattle  were  seen  grazing.  Hie  maou  aangned  for  devot- 
ing  so  valuable  a  tract  of  grouna  entlrdv  to  pasturage,  was  tbii : 
A  Zemindar  happened  by  accident  lo  kill  a  cow:  dintrMed  al  tfaa 
impie^  of  the  deed,  and  at  the  heavy  penalty  to  which  it  stilyecled 
bim^  he  represented  his  misfortune  to  a  rich  merchant  of  Dekhivi 
then  on  a  pilgrimage;  *  the  merchant^  touched  with  compasaiony 
purchased  this  ground  for  three  thousand  mpees^  and  dedicated  it 
to  Bhadrinat*h,  in  the  name  of  the  guil^  person,  as  an  atonement 
for  the  offence ;  on  express  condition  that  it  should  be  ap^ied  to 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  pasturage  for  kine.' 

Nanda-prayaga  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Nandacni  with 
the  Alacananda,  into  which  it  falls  from  the  S.  E  at  the  distance  of 
eight  or  ten  miles  tVom  the  former  prayaga.    The  Birhi  Ganga  is  i 
the  next  stream  that  joins  the  Abcauanda  in  a  parallel  direction  to 
the  Naiidaciii ;  but  it  has  not  the  honour  of  being  a  prayaga.  I'rom 
llie  last  to  Vishim-prayaga,  where  the  Dauli  or  Niti  falls  into  tlic 
Alacananda  from  the  eastward,  it  is  twenty-five  miles ;  the  road, 
which  IS  exceedingly  bad,  is  in  some  parts  elevated  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river :  mountains 
covered  with  snow  were  aeen  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  oiiles. 
These,  however,  could  not  be  the  Himaleh,  the  nearest  point  of 
whichy  according  to  Moorcroft^  is  full  forty  ,  miles  distant  from  j 
Sailer*  The  two  small  branches  of  Vishnuganga  and  Saraswali*  ' 
ganga^  whose  united  streams  form  the  Alacananda^  gush  out  of 
these  mountains  and  form  a  confluence  inth  the  Dauli.  This 
stream  is  slated  to  be  thirty-five  or  forty  yards  in  width,  while  the 
Vishnuganga  is  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty.  From  this  { 
point  of  junction^  along  the  banks  of  the  latter  riyer^.the  mouataioi 
rose  on  each  side  to  a  stupendous  height,  meeting  so  nearly  at  their 
bases  as  to  leave  only  a  passage  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  for  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  which  was  every  where  obstructed  by  huge  masses  of 
rock :  ni  one  place  a  cascade  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  feet  rolled  over 
large  fragments  into  the  river,  near  to  which  it  was  crossed  by  a 
^iglm  of  ihiee  amaii  fir  spars,  at  tbo  heigbtof  a  hundred  and  fifty 
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hek  above  tiie  cnrreiit.   Narro#  pafiis  cut  into  the  scM  rodcft,' 
tteps  of  loose  stones,  planks  frotn  one  piojectbg  rock  to  another, 
and  ladders  placed  horizontally  across  oeep  raTines^  made  the  pro^' 
gress  eqaallj  slow  and  hazardous. 

In  advancii^  upon  Bhidrinat'h  our  travellers  had  to  pass  over- 
beds of  snoM',  some  oF  which  could  not  be  less  than  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  in  thickness:  the  river  was  occasionally  concealed  under 
these  beds.  *  We  are  now/  says  Captain  Raper,  *  surrounded  by 
hoary  lops,  on  which  snow  eterijally  rests  and  blights  tiie  roots  of 
vegetation.  The  lower  parts  of  liie  hills  produce  verdure  and  small 
trees.  About  midway  the  fir  rears  its  lofty  head ;  but  tbe  summits, 
repelling  each  nutritious  impuisei  are  veiled  in  garments  of  perpe« 
taal  whiteness.* 

Two  miles  beyond  Bh&drinat'h  stands  the  tow  ii  of  Manah,  at  the 
ibot  of  a  mountain  which  bounds  the  valley  to  the  north-eastward. 
II1I9  breadth  of  the  slream  is  here  reduced  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet ;  the  curreot  shallow  and  moderately  rapid.  Two  or  three  miles 
farther  ou,  we  are  told  that  '  the  north  faces  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  sofith  of  the  river,  were  completely  cowsred  with  snow  from  tbei 
summtrto  the  base :'  a  short  march  from  tfais^  place,  brought  thera' 
opposite  to  a  water-fall  called  Barsft  Dhara,  where  Uie  Alacananda' 
or  Vishnuganga  was  entirely  concealed  under  immense  heaps  of 
snow :  beyond  this  point,  we  are  told,  travellers  have  not  dared  ti^ 
pass;  and  here  also  terminated  the  journey  of  our  present  adveti-r 
turers,  being  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  base  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  town  of  Manah,  si- 
tuated in  so  unpromising  a  spot,  should  be  more  populous  than  any 
they  had  met  w  ith  of  the  same  extent :  it  consisted  of  two  hundred 
houses,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  people,  of  a  different  rade 
from  the  oilier  mountaineers,  and  strongly  resembling  the  Tartars, 
from  whom  they  doubtless  descend,  having  broad  faces,  small  eyes, 
and  complexions  of  a  light  olive  colour.  The  inhabitants  ail  came 
out  lo  meet  the  party ;  and  Captain  Kaper  says,  *  we  observed  a 
greater  display  of  female  and  juvenile  beauty  than  we  recollect  to 
have  seen  in  any  Indian  village.  The  women  were  in  general 
handsome,  with  complexions  approaching  to  the  floridness  of  Euro* 
peans;  they  and  their  children  were  weighed  down  under  a  load 
of  silver*  and  gold  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  ear-rings,  noserings, 
necklaces,  and  bracelets,  .which  but  ill  corresponded  whh'diiK 
ctarseneas  of  their  dress,  and  the  meanness  of  their  habitations/ 

The  temple  of  Bh&drinat'h  is  considered  as  a  place  of  silpieridr' 
sancdty,  and  is  placed  near  warm  sulphureous  baths  in  which  both' 
sexes  perform  their  ablutions,  under  the  same  roof,  without  con- 
sidering any  partitioa  necessary  to  prMrve  the  appearance  of 
decency.  There  are  several  ether  springa  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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some  warm  and  some  cold,  each  having  its  particular  virtue  which 
the  Brahmins  turn  to  a  good  account.  *  In  going  the  round  of 
puriticatioii,  the  poor  pilgrim  hml^  his  purse  lessen  as  his  sins  de- 
crease;  and  the  numerous  tolls  tli:)t  are  laid  on  this  high  road  to 
paradise,  induce  him  to  think  that  the  straiglitcst  path  is  not  tiic 
least  expensive.'  Besides  these  resources,  seven  hundred  villages 
arc  said  to  he  attached  to  ihi^  temple.  Our  travellers  understoud 
that  forty  thousand  pilgrims,  mostly  fakirs,  liad  vi.siied  iihadriuat'h 
that  year.  The  cerenionies  are  the  same  as  at  other  Hindoo 
temples.  After  washing  away  all  their  impurities,  die  meii  who 
have  lost  their  fathers,  and  the  womeo  who  have  buried  their  hus- 
bands, submit  to  the  operalioo  of  tonsure,  which  completes  their 
purification,  and  fits  them  for  appearing  in  the  presence  of  the  d^-. 
vinity.  The  direct  distance  from  Srinagur  to  fin&drinat'h  is  about 
eighty  miles;  it  took  our  travellers  twelve  days,  from  the  18tb  to 
the  C9tli  May,  to  perfimn  the  journey;  the  thermometer  was  never 
lower  than  5ff*  in  the  morning.  The  products  of  the  mountains 
were  the  same  as  those  along  the  Baghirat'hi  branch :  but  a  beauti- 
ful fish  common  in  the  Alacananda,  deserves  to  be  noticed  :  it  is 
•called  the  S^r,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  sis  or  seven  feet;  the 
scales  on  the  back  and  sides  are  of  an  exquisite  green,  encircled 
with  a  bri';:^)t  ^jolden  border;  die  helly  is  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
gold  ;  th:  tali  and  fins  are  of  a  dark  iitwa&f  .and  its  flavour  is  said 
to  be  e<|uai  to  its  be  luiy. — p,  494. 

Having  travelled  tiuis  hv  with  Captain  Raper  and  Lieutenant 
Webb,  wc  must  now  take  itp  Mr.  Moorcroft  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Dauii  and  the  Alacanauda;  the  former  of  which  ougijt  in  fact 
to  be  considered  as  the  main  branch  of  the  Ganges,  if  length  of 
course  be  eiititied  lo  thai  distinction :  for  the  Dauli  proceeds  from 
the  very  base  of  the  chain,  and  one  of  its  tributary  streams  issues 
from  the  pass  which  leads  through  the  Himalaya  mouiitains,  whereas 
the  Alacananda  has  its  source  in  the  inferior  hiJls^  short  of  the  Snowy 
Mountains* 

Mr.  Moonxoftis  no.  stranger  to  our  readers,*  though  be  now  «p- 
pears,  for  llie  first  time,  in  a  ragukr  shape  before  the  public*  Tbe 
immediale  obiect  of  bis  hazardous  expedition  is  stated  to  be  that 
'  of  opening  to  Great  rriiain  the  meansof  obtaining  the  materials  of 
the  finest  woolka  Uhric by  which,  we  suppose,  is  meant  tbe  shawl . 
goat,  or,  periniMy  a  market  for  the  wool  of  that  goat.    He  was  ac- 
companied by  Ga|itMn  Hearsay,  who  bad  formed  one  of  the  party- 
of  Captain  Raper  and  Lieutenant  Webb ;  and  he  hired  a  pundit, 
of  the  name  of  Harkh  Deo,  for  the  singular  purpose  of  struiitis  the* 
whole  route  by  regidar  paces  of  four  feet — a  task  which  we  have. 
no  very  distkiet  notion  how  this  learticd  person  contrived  to  accom- 
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plish,  across  the  hills  and  valley*;,  the  steep  rocks  and  the  deep 
ravines  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Himalaya.  The  dis- 
tances, however,  so  paced,  are  all  recorded  in  the  journal ;  and  if, 
from  these  and  a  compass,  and  nothing  else  is  mentioiH  d,  the'diart 
which  accoiiipanics  the  narrative  lias  been  laid  down,  great  allow- 
ances must  necessarily  be  made  for  its  accuracy.  '  We  were  obliged 
(Mr.  Moorcroft  says)  to  dimb  up  rocks  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
OD  which  irregularities,  for  the  toe  to  hang  upon,  were  at  a  most 
inoonvenient  wtance to  pass  where  *  points  of  rock  projected  to 
the  edge  of  the  river,  and  these  were  turned  by  rude  staircases  made 
of  wood  and  stone/  and  where  *  the  eye  could  not  for  a  moment 
quit  the  road  and  suffer  the  feet  to  proceed  without  risk  of  acci* 
dents where  zig-zag  lines  up  the  steep  ascent  of  mountains  turned 
in  sharp  angles  at  every  ten  or  twelve  feet,  along  which  it  was 
necessaiy  '  ^o  cling  with  the  hands  to  shrubs,  roots  of  trees,  clumps 
of  grass,  and  clods  of  earth  ;  and  sometimes  to  creep  on  hands  and 
knees  to  prevent  slipping.*  Yet  the  only  spot  at  which  it  is  record* 
rd  that  the  worthy  pundit  remitted  his  four  feet  strides,  and  *  hesi- 
tated and  retired  into  n  hollow,'  was  a  path  skirting  the  very  verge 
of  a  tremendous  declivity  below,  out  of  \vhich  narrow  ledge  a  piece 
of  rock  had  slipped,  leaving  a  gap  just  suthcient  to  shew  a  precipice 
of  such  a  depth  as  might  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  Such  was  the 
greater  part  of  the  road  from  the  commencement  of  the  Dauli  to 
the  suintiiit  of  the  Niti  Gh  iti  pass  through  Uie  great  chain  of  the 
Himalaya,  a  direct  distaaci;,  according  to  Mr.  Moorcroft*s  map, 
of  about  fifty  English  miles,  which  took  the  party  eighteen  days  ni 
travelling;  that  is,  ten  days  to  Niti  and  eight  days  from  that  place 
to  the  summit  of  the  pass.  We  cannot  follow  them  day  by  day  in 
this  tedious  but  most  curious  journey,  and  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  noticing  what  may  appear  most  interesting,  before 
we  enter  upon  the  new  world  which  opens  upon  lis  behind  the 
Snowy  Mountains. 

Their  course  was,  as  we  observed,  along  the  banks  of  the  DauK, 
the  spring-head  of  whose  numerous  branches  is  in  the  very  csentre  of 
the  Himalaya  chain.  They  set  out  on  the  26tb  of  May,  at  which 
time  the  wheat  i^as  ready  to  cut,  the  lands  were  under  the  plough, 
and  tlie  amarantfaus  Gangeticns,  much  used  as  an  esculent  vegetable 
by  the  mountaineers,  was  sowing.  The  natural  productions  of  this 
mountainous  region  w  ere  two  species  of  pine,  (deodar  and  longifolia) 
one  of  which,  cnlled  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  a  cedar,  measured  twenty- 
two  feet  in  circumference  at  six  feet  from  the  ground;  and  he  saw 
niany  others  which  he  thought  large  enough  for  main-masts  to  tirst- 
rate  men  of  war.  N(  irer  to  the  Snowy  Mountains  were  extensive 
forests  of  oaks,  mixed  witli  walnuts  and  horse-chesnuts,  the  sisoo 
(dalbei^a)  and  the  hazel, '  or  something  like  it.'  Of  smaller  plants, 
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he  found  abundance  of  birch,  berberry,  raspberry,  bilberry,  goose* 
berry,  vfM  roa^,  furze  [?]  and  wQmiwood;  he  noticed  auo  ifae 
polyantfcuft,  snemone,  and  ramiOGulas,  two  kinds  of  rbttbarb,  the 
conimon  nnd  lemon  thyme,  basil,  mint,  wdum,  and  a  plant  not  un- 
like butcher's-broom,  called  selbania^  which,  he  was  told,  was  em» 
.l>loyiid  to  make  paper,  and  used  by  the  bankeiB  of  Hiudostan  in 
.jjpreferenee  to  any  other  for  their  bills  of  exchange,  as  the  ink  4oes 
jDot  run.   The  culUvated  plants  were  wheat,  barley,  rice  of  two  or 
three  kinds,  several  species  of  millet,  of  which  the  cbena  (paniciun 
Italicum)  occupies  whole  fields,  and  the  cynosnrus  coracanus. 

In  none  of  l^e  chuteia  of  hiUs  to  the  southward  of  the  Hima- 
laya, was  diere  any  appearance  of  volcanic  products ;  but  many  of 
them  abounded  with  minerals,  and  pyrites  were  snfficieiitly  com- 
mon. Blocks  of  marble  and  masses  of  granite,  larj^f  crops  of 
quartz  crystals,  and  veins  of  silver,  he  says,  appeared  on  one  of  the 
mountains.  At  Tapob4n  and  the  neighbourhood  were  copioii^ 
.'warm  springs. 

Near  the  village  of  Malari  beds  of  frozen  snow  iirst  appear  m 
the  ravines;  these,  as  well  as  the  deep  beds  of  inounUiii- torrents, 
are  crossed  by  .^fuikhos  or  sangha:i  (fir-spars),  which  occur  twenty 
times  m  the  course  of  a  day's  journey,  ilic  inhabitants  call  tkem-> 
selves  Rajputs,  but  pay  little  attention  to  caste :  poverty,  in  hc^ 
feems  to  have  subdued  all  pride  of  distinction*  The  lower  claases 
devour  raw  meat  with  a  seasoning  of  pepper  andi  salt,  and  are  glad 
to  feed  on  the  coarsest  vegetables.  They  are  lew  of  stature,  and 
have  the  Tartar  countenance  mixed  with  the  Hindoo.  Thdr  dress 
is  of  woollen  cloth  woven  by  the  women  who,  like  tbev  neighboure 
flready  mentioned,  load  themselves  with  ornaments* 

"Pie  village  of  Niti,  composed  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  houses,  is 
>|itwite4  hi  a  valley  closed  by  a  hill  which,  on  the  5th  of  June, 
^was  tq>ped  with  snow.  The  great  height  of  this  situatioii  is  inferred 
by  a  quici^  breathing  with  which  Mr.  Moorcroft  was  seized,  and 
'which  obliged  him  frequendy  to  stop,  in  order  that  the  action  of  the 
heart  might  become  less  violent.  Two  or  three  times  after  this  he 
mentions  the  oppression  at  the  heart,  and  the  necessity  of  stopping 
at  every  four  of  five  stepa  to  breathe;  and  complains  of  a  sense  of 
fulness  in  the  head  accpmpauied  by  giddiness:  near  the  Niti  Ghaut 
he  was  seized  with  difficulty  of  breathing  and  great  oppression  about 
the  heart  on  awaking  from  sleep,  and  *  when  on  thu  poiiit  of  falling 
asleep  a£^ain,the  sense  of  suHocation  came  on,  and  the  sighing  bctanie 
very  irequent and dii>tressing.*  Mountainsmuch  higherthan  the  spot, 
on  which  Mr.  Moorcroft  stood,  have  been  ascended  without  any  such 
sensation;  and,  though  M.  SaussMre  comphiina  of  symptoms  of 
.  oppression  and  debility,  wh^n  at  the  height  of  fourteen  pr  fifteen 
()ioiAsaad  f^etj,  he  attributes  it  }es9.  to  the  rs^rjty  qf  ^  afim^plierey 
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than  to  the  preseuce  of  carboiiic  acid  ga^j.  Mr.  Moorcroft,  ia 
iact,  was  uowell. 

'  At  Niti  they  were  detained  ibir  MMne  tee;  die  SMma,  or  head- 
man  of  die  viUage,  telllQg  them  diat  a  mort  of  iheir  bdiiig  eidier 
OorkMia  or  Firinjis,  and  of  their  having  Boadk  dedfgin  on  the  Un- 
"d^B,  iivho  dwell  behind  the  Himabijr«»  made  it  expedient  for  him  to 
write  to  the  deba  or  governor^  to  assure  him  that  they  only  widied, 
for  pious  purposes,  to  visit  the  sacred  lake  of  Mansarowar ;  and  that 
they  most  wait  for  the  answer.  This  deby  was  the  less  iihsoine  from 
the  aehiiha  assuring  them  that  the  snow  was  not  yet  melted;  that 
the  communication  was  never  attempted  before  satierantf  or  the 
entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  next  sign,  and  that  this  would  take 
place  in  fifteen  days.  It  was  now  the  5th  of  June ;  and  from  this 
time  to  the  24th,  when  they  proceeded,  the  thermometer  at  sunrise 
was  generally  about  iO'^,  at  noon  72^^,  and  from  that  to  80°.  The 
nights  were  clear  and  serene ;  but  frequent  rains  took  place  during 
the  day :  the  changes  in  the  temperature  were  sudden  ;ind  severe. 
The  birtii  trees  and  rose  bushes  were  now  but  breaking  into  leaf, 
and  the  furze  coming  into  blossom  ;  the  gram  was  appearing  above 
ground,  and  every  thing  indicated  that  it  was  here  only  tlie  spring 
of  the  year;  but  the  vital  principle  of  vegetation  is  more  rapidly 
brought  into  action  ia  countries  where  for  a  loug  period  it  iias 
remained,  from  extreme  cold,  in  a  state  of  suspension.  At  Niti 
the  aummer  eonsists  of  JvAy  aiid  hslf  of  Angust ;  the  autnmn  eoo- 
timies  to  the  end  of  September,  and  winter  cenunences  widi 
*  October. 

Permistion  to  proceed  being  at  length  obtained,  Mr.  Moorcroft 
end  Captain  Hearsay,  each  monnlad  on  a  chounr  bnlloeki  the  yak 

of  Tartary,  (bos  grunniens)  proceeded  on  their  journey.  At  the 
union  of  the  Dauli  with  the  Hiwen^l  diey  took  their  leave  of  tree% 
a  few  stunted  firs,  just  below  the  point  Of  confluence,  being  the  last; 
and  on  the  same  day  (:30th  June)  they  commenced  the  ascent  of 
the  ghatif  or  pass,  which  separates  Hindostaa  from  the  Und^,  and 
which  was  very  steep  and  difficult :  their  yaks,  however,  carried 
them  the  whole  way  to  the  summit,  which  is  stated  to  be  about  a 
mile  and  three  quarters.  Here  they  observed  a  heap  of  stones,  on 
•which  was  raised  a  pole  with  pieces  of  rag  attached  to  it.  Erections 
of  the  same  kind  were  observed  by  Turner  along  the  boundary  of 
Thibet  and  Bootan,  which  they  were  not  only  designed  to  aiai  k,  but 
were  considered  also  as  charms  aguuist  the  Dewtas,  or  evil  genii, 
whose  resort  is  the  caves  of  the  mountains;  a  similar  superstition 
prevailed  m  the  ^^iiti  Ghautt  pass.  A  plain  now  presented  itself, 
thickly  strewed  with  lai^e  stones,  and  bounded  on  eveiy  side  by 
moumains ;  those  behind  beii^  covered  with  snow^  without  any  marka 
«f  vegetatbn,  those  bdbre  equally  bare,  but  without  snow.  The 
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acqount  wbicb.Mr.  Moonsroft  g^wof  .this  iDteiie8tii|g.pMs  of  the 
Himalaya  nioumains,  now  trodden  for  the  first  time  by  any  Eu- 
ropeun  foot^  is  unfortunately  vague  and  perplexed^  and  only  intel- 
ligible by  comparing  it  with  that  on  his  return.  Nor  is  bb  de- 
scription of  the  plain  to  which  it  leads^  much  more  distinct ;  witk 
4he  aid  of  the  map  however  it  may  be.  made  out;  and  the  following 
is  pretty  nearly  the  sum  of  the  in&rmation  gained  by  this  interest- 
ing journey. 

The  llimulaya  mountains  may  be  considered  as  the  supporting 
wall  and  buttress  to  the  <^reat  table  land  of  Thibcliaii  Tartary,  to 
which  from  their  summiu*  there  is  little  tiescent  in  coiiipaiisou  with 
the  altitude  of  their  southern  faces;  and  iliat  little  is  nut  precipitous, 
but  gradual.  The  first  plain  tliat  orcu/s  on  passing  the  Isiti 
Giiaijl  is  bounded  to  the  northward  by  another  ridge  ol  moun- 
tains, running  about  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  or  parallel  to  the  Himalaya, 
and  at  the  average  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  it;  this  is  called 
th^  Caillas  ridge.  At  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  this  plain,  and 
the  distance  of  about  eighty  miles  from  the  pass,  hemmed,  in 
between  the  two  ridges  above-mentb'ned  which  here  approximate 
are  the  two  lakes  of  Sawon-Hrad  and  Manasarowar,  separated  only 
by  -a  slip  of  land  about  four  or  five  miles  in  widtb^  the  former  lying 
.to  >the  westward  of  the  latter.  » 

Mr.  Moorcroft  calls  the  inhabitants  of  this  table  land,  behbd 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  by  the  name  of  the  Und^ ;  they  muit 
however  be  the  same  people,  or  join  upon  them  to  the  westward, 
M'hom  Mr.  Elphtnstone  has  described  under  the  name  of  Cauiirs, 
.  or  Unbelievers ;  they  certainly  fall  under  that  description,  if  Biid- 
hists  are  so  considered  by  the  followers  of  Bhrahma ;  for  their 
religion  is  that  of  the  fyama.  But  in  Mr.  Moorcroft's  description 
of  them  we  look  in  vain  for  anv  ihmg  Grecian,  either  in  their  anti- 
quities or  customs,  (some  resemblance  to  which  was  supposed  to 
exist  amontj  the  Cautirs,)  excepting  indeed  the  VVazir's  agate  box 
in  the  shape  of  an  urn,  surmouuted  at  each  slioulder  by  the  mask 
of  a  satyr,  and  w  hich,  he  says,  appeared  to  him  '  au  antique  of 
Greciai>  workmanship.' 

'i  he  part  of  this  table  land  included  by  the  Himalaya  and  ihe 
Cail.'as  ranges  might  almost  be  considered  as  the  depressed  siuiimit 
of  the  mountains  themselves,  deciinmg  gradually  from  each  chain 
towards  the  centre,  in  a  rugged  and  broken  surface,  bristled  in 
some  places  with  rude  rocks,  and  in  others  scooped  out  into  broad 
.and  deep  ravines^  presenting,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  dreaiy 
.waste,  without  a  tree  or  shrub  to  enliven  the  prospect  j  the  only 
symptoms  of  vegetation  being  confined  to  some  low  furze  buslMSs, 
(not  furze  we  will  venture  to  say,  if  by  that  be  meant  the  uUx  jEii- 
Tofm^  *  a  woolly  plant  like  everlastii^i'  tufts  of  sillcy  grass,  and  a 
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'Species  of  moss,  exhibiting  a  sicUy  green  among  patdies  of  snow  and 

splashes  of  snow-water.  No  insects  appeared,  except  a  few  butter- 
flies, which  the  heat  of  the  mid -day  sun  had  called  forth;  no  reptile 
but  a  small  lizard ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  engles  and  ra- 
vens, larksjinnets  and  partridges  were  the  only  birds.  Near  the  hanks 
of  a  considerable  stream,  however,  which  flows  to  the  westward 
along  the  middle  and  lowest  part  of  the  table  land,  the  scene  was 
somewhat  enlivened,  and  Mr.  jMoorcroft  wa*?  not  a  little  delighted  by 
the  appearance  of  *  two  very  beautiful  poplar  trees,  in  which  were 
many  i2;oldfinches.'  He  observed  too  in  the  bed  of  this  river  several 
flowering  shrubs,  from  three  inches  to  eight  feet  m  height,  which  he 
took  to  be  a  species  of  tamarisk.  Yet  these  cold,  rusrsred,  and  barren 
plains  were  swarmnig  with  sheep  and  goats, the  yak  or  l  artanan  cow, 
the  shawl-wool  goal,  herds  of  wild  horses  and  wild  asses,  ami  hares 
and  marmots.  *  The  bite  of  the  yak,'  we  are  told,  *  is  quicker  and 
nearer  the  ground  than  that  of  any  other  species  of  neat  cattle and 
so  it  had  need  to  be,  in  such  a  coontiy ;  but  how  the  others  contrive 
•to  exist  we  cannot  well  imagine,  unless  they  migrate  in  winter  to  a 
more  genial  climate;  or  some  other  vegetable  clothing  of  the  plain, 
.besides  that  which  he  mentions,  has  escaped  Mr.  Moorcroft's  obser- 
vation. Such  prodigious  bodies  of  sheep,  goats,  yaks^  and  horses 
could  not  possibly,  exist  on  a  few  tufts  of  grass  and  bushes  of fiirze*^ 
or  whatever  else  it  m^^ht  be — the  number  at  which  he  estimates  a  ' 
.single group  b^g  not  less  than  forty  thousand!  Like  all  animals 
which  frequent  cold  climates,  or  those  that  are  subject  to  frequent 
and  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  the  quadrupeds  of  Little  Thibet 
are  indebted  to  nature,  who  has  kindly  compensated  the  want  of 
food,  by  liberally  supplying  them  with  warmr clothing. 

'  The  sheep  has  a  very  thick  and  heavy  fleece;  the  goat  has  at  the 
root  of  his  long  shaggy  hair  a  very  line  fur  interspersed  generally  ;  the 
c6w  has  a  material  ot  the  same  kind,  not  much  inferior  in  warmth  and 
softness,  which  I  apprehend  might  prove  a  substitute  for  beaver ;  the  i 
hare  has  her  fur  of  peculiar  length  and  thickness,  and  even  the  dog  hm 
a  coat  of  fur  addefl  to  bis  usual  coveritig  of  hair. '  The  wild  bone 
(equus  quagga),  the  wild  ass  (Goorkhen,  onagre),  andv  I  believe,  the 
niule,  the  ofispnng  of  these  animals,  are  found  in  abundance  in  the 
mountains  •f  Tartarv  ;  but  whether  thev  have  nnv  thint;  of  the  fur  kind 
1  cannot  say  ;  but  that  animal  which  is  called  the  haral,  and  which 
seems  to  have  many  clianirters  of  resemblance  to  the  deer  as  well  as  to 
the  sheep,  has  ceriainly  at  tiie  bottom  of  the  brittle  hair  of  the  lonner, 
the  most  beautiful  brown  fur  I  ever  saw/— (vol.  xii.  p.  457.) 

Mr.  Moorcroft  is  certainly  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  (fno^ga, 
which  is  exclusively  African;  what  he  saw  was  the  equus  caballus, 
which  is  found  in  a  state  of  nature  in  alo^ost  every  part  of  Tartary : 
the  mule,  Mr.  Colebrooke  says,  is  the  equus  hemionus,  which  much 
resembles  it;  and  he  asks,  if  the  haralhe  wn-^e  hvU  Jmmo»f 
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Uodottbtedly  k  is  the  •nimal  defcribed  under  this  name  in  tlM 
Systema  Natnne^  and  under  tbat  of  aiigali  by  Pallas.  Mr.  Moor- 
croft's  language  u  ralber  vague,  but  it  must  either  be  this  epeeitt 
id  theep,  which  varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
or  undescribed  amnuil:  *  were  it  not  fanciful/  he  says,  *  to 
•appose  a  chain  in  die  works  of  nature,  I  should  say  that  this 
creature  was  the  link  between  the  deer  and  the  sheep/  He  men- 
tions the  horns  as  of  an  enormous  size,  anH  weighing  at  least 
fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  The  ai^ali  is  described  by  Palias  as 
liaving  horns  of  thirty  pounds  weight ;  and  Father  Rubruquis  ob- 
serves, that  he  had  seen  some  of  theni  so  large  tluil  he  could  hardly 
lift  a  pair  with  one  hand  ;  and  that  the  Tartars  made  great  drinking 
cups  of  them.  Dr.  Shaw  says,  that  *  a  modern  traveller  hss 
asserted  that  youno:  foxes  occasionally  shelter  themselves  m  such 
as  are  here  and  there  found  m  the  deserts.' 

The  goats  which  produce  the  wool  from  which  tlie  beautiful 
CMtnuerim  thewls  are  madey  every  where  abound  on  the  dreary 
fdanii  of  Upper  Asia;  lliey  are  noduiig  more  than  a  vatitty  of  the 
Mounon  goat,  on  which  the  climate  edema  to  have  had  the  same 
land  of  inflneiice  as  that  of  Shetland  on  the  oommoti  she^*  Mr. 
ilaetingi  aeni  a  coiifde  to  £i^|laiidy  and  the  East  Lodia  Compmy 
hme  wome  still  alive  of  those  which  were  broagfat  away  by  Mr. 
Jifooicroft.  The  fine  wool  or  down  is  the  ooat  next  the  skin,  and 
is  concealed  by  an  outer  oimt  of  long  straggling  hair.  Mr.  Moor- 
croft  learned  that  the  Tartars  of  Ladack  had  a  monopoly  of  all  tlw 
wool  produoed  in  the  district  behind  the  Himalaiya)  and  that  they 
sent  it,  m  exchange  lor  other  goodly  to  be  roamdactured  into 
shawls  by  the  Cashmerians. 

The  granite  hills  near  the  river  above  moitionerl,  chiefly  of  a 
reddish  hue  with  veins  of  quartz,  contam  gold,  which  the  collectors 
of  it  separate  by  washing.  Shallow  pits  are  made  by  those  who 
dig  for  it,  aud  in  some  places  our  travellers  observed  caves  hollowed 
out  of  the  rock.  The  materials  contain iiig  the  gold  are  carried  to 
the  river,  and  there  washed.  But  the  objects  which  our  author  con- 
siders as  the  most  '  extraordinary  phenomena  he  ever  witnessed,' 
are  the  hot  springs  of  Tirtapuri,  which  we  shall  describe  in  his 
own  words— 

*  From  two  mouths,  aboot  six  inches  in  diameter,  issue  two  stresaNy 
babbling  about  four  inches  higher  than  the  level  of  the  stony  substance 
inrbence  they  escape.  The  water  is  very  clear,  and  so  hot,  that  the  hand 
cannot  bear  to  be  put  into  it  for  an  instant ;  and  a  large  volume  of 
smoak  curls  rounri  them  constantly.  They  burst  forth  from  a  table  of 
calcareous  stone  nearly  half  a  mi  If  diameter,  and  raised  in  most  place* 
ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  plain  on  which  it  stands.  This  has  been 
Ibrmed  by  the  deposit  from  the  water  uf  the  springs  while  cooling. 
liuBediately  sunoundiDg  the  springs,  the  stone  Is  as  mult  as  thefMneA 
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-«tucco.  Tbe  water  flowing  ovor  a  sudace  nearly  horisootal,  as  It  ei^ 
capes  from  the  vents,  forms  shallow  basios  of  different  size  and  shape* 
!The  edges  of  all  these  basins  are  curiously  narked  with  indentations 

and  projections,  like  the  tops  of  mushrooms  Hnd  fleurs-dc-lis,  farmed 
bv  calcareous  matter  prevented  from  uniting  in  one  unilorra  line  by  the 
coniiriuai  but  gentle  undulation  of  the  \vater  entering  into  and  escaping 
from  the  severai  basins  which  are  emptied  by  small  and  successive  falls 
into  tbe  surrounding  plain.  By  degrees,  however,  tbe  fringed  edge 
becomes  solid,  and  contracting  the  basin,  of  which  the  hollow  filli 
likewise,  the  water  takes  a  new  course  and  makes  new  leservoirs  which, 
in  their  turn  become  solid.  Although  the  water  appear  perfectly 
transparent,  the  calcareous  earth,  which  it  deposits,  is  of  different  co- 
lours; in  the  first  instance,  near  ilie  inuuih,  it  is  delicately  white  with- 
out a  stain  ;  at  a  little  distance  it  assumes  a  pale  straw  tint ;  and  further 
on,  a  deep  satiron  hue ;  in  a  second  the  deposit  has  a  rosy  hue,  which^ 
as  it  recedes  from  the  source,  becomes  of  a  deep  red.  These  vanotts 
colours  are  deposited  in  the  strata,  which  hardening,  retain  the  tinge* 
jdiey  received  when  soft;  and  give  rise  to  variously  stratified  and  veined 
stone  and  marble.  The  whirls,  twists,  knots,  and  waves,  which  some  of 
the  fractured  edges  exhibit,  are  whimsically  curious,  and  shew  all  the 
changes  which  the  stony  matter  undergoes,  from  soft  tufa  to  hard 
marble;  I  observed  that  the  marble  is  generally  formed  in  the  middle 
of  the  depth  of  the  mass,  rising  up  with  nearly  a  perpendicular  front  of 
4the  hdght  before-mentioned :  the  table  must  have  been  the  work  of 
ffges*  The  calcareous  matter,  which  is  so  largely  dissolved  and  m* 
pended  by  the  water  whilst  hot,  is  probably  furnished  by  the  chalky 
mountains  above  TfrtSpuri,  but  the  origin  of  the  heat  I  have  no  clue  to 
discover.  The  water  must  be  most  strangely  situated,  for  two  streams 
so  inconsiderable  to  throw  down  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  earth; 
and  the  surface  where  quiet  is  also  covered  vjiih  a  thin  crust  of  semi* 
transparrat  matter  like  that  which  rises  on  super-saturated  lime-water/ 
— pp.459»466. 

We  are  told  indeed,  that  the  frhole  of  the  country,  from  Tirtipuri 
to  Kien-luog  on  the  central  river^  abounds  with  minerals,  and  that 
die  rocks  teem  with  springs  of  hot  water,  impregnated  with  various 
aiineral  and  saline  substances.  Among  other  sprn^  of  Ibis  kinrf  a 
cavern  is  mentioned  '  into  which  drips  water  highly  charged  witb  > 
sulphuric  acid/  Hot  sulphureous  vapours  are  said  to  issue  from  the 
bottom  or  floor,  and  a  person  on  entering  is  immediately  thrown  into 
a  perspiration,  without  being  incommoded  as  long  as  be  stands  up- 
right, but  if  be  crouch  down  he  is  seized  with  coughing  and  a  sense 
of  suffocation,  which,  we  are  told^  *  occurs  likewise  in  the  grotto 
dei  canif  and  arises  merely  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sul- 
phureous gas  being  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphe  ric  air.'  The 
carbonic  acid  gas  of  tlie  <:^i  otto  dei  cuni  occasions  rather  more  than 
'  coughing  and  a  sense  of  suffocation.*  Mr.  Moorcroft  thinks  tliat 
if  fuel  were  plentiful  many  hundred  tons  of  sulphur  might  be  ob- 
tained {rom  this  cavera ;  and  be  \m  ataa  discovered  that '  tbe  vast 
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ivalb  and  recesses  of  rock  which  have  been  formed  hy  the  actbn  of 
■hot  springs  in  thb  neighbourhood,  shew  an  antiquit)  that  baffles  re- 
aearchy  and  would  afford  food  for  sceptics.'  Thus  it  is  that^  a 
little  learning'  becomes 'a  dangerous  thing.'  Had  Mr.  Moorcroft 
known  nothing  (and  he  does  not  seem  to  know  much)  of  geology,  or 
known  more,  his  own  failh  would  not  have  been  staggered^  nor 
would  he  have  discovered  any '  food  for  sceptics/ 

III  his  way  to  the  town  of  Daba  Mr.  Mourcroft  observed  that 
the  Thibetian  Tartars  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making 
black-puddings.  This  town  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  six> 
teeu  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Niti  Ghati  pass,  and  is  perched 
on  the  top  of  a  rock  near  the  river  Tiltil ;  *  its  situation,  construc- 
tion, and  nppearance  being  tujlike,'  says  Mr.  Moorcroft,  *  any  thing 
which  I  had  ever  seen  foi  e.*  The  houses  are  of  stone,  two  stories 
high,  whitewashed  on  the  oulside  below,  with  a  band  of  red  and 
French  grey  uboM  ,  and  having  terraced  roofs  surrounded  bv  a 
parapet.  The  tops  of  the  walls  are  decorated  with  party  coloured 
rags  tied  to  strin*rs.  The  inside  of  the  house  is  very  lilthy ;  and 
the  small  court  \  :u  (ls  aie  strewed  with  boiii^s  of  sheep  and  goats, 
and  fragments  oi  hair  and  wool.  The  sides  of  the  ravine  are  full 
of  caverns,  some  of  which  serve  as  habitations,  and  others  as  store 
rooms,  in  which  the  inhabitants  deposit  their  property  when  in 
winter  they  seek  a  milder  climate,  Daba  being  merely  i»  sundmer  re- 
aidence. 

At  this  town  they  met  with  three  important  personages,  the 
Lama,  the  Wazir,  and  the  Deba, — ^the  high  priest,  the  civil  governor, 
and  the  zemindar.  The  town  was  also  divided  into  three  parts; 
a  college^  the  residence  of  the  lama  and  his  gelams,  or  monks;  a 
nunnerj ;  and  the  houses  of  the  wazir,  the  deba,  and  the  people, 
{n  the  centre  were  the  temples  of  the  lama,  in  form  and  construction 
not  luilike  Chinese  pagodas;  indeed  the  whole  of  Mr.  Moor- 
croft's  description  of  the  temple,  of  the  gigantic  and  grotesque 
images,  of  the  dresses  of  the  priests,  the  ceremonies  of  chanting* 
counting  beads,  and  other  nuunnieries,  completely  identifies  the  re- 
ligion of  the  lama  with  that  of  Fo  of  China;  as  does  his  account  of 
the  '  paraphernalia,' — in  N\hi(  h  he  found  '  a  vei  y  striking  resemblance 
to  these  of  the  liomisii  cliurch/  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
even  here  the  priests  do  not  entirely  lose  sight  of  worldly  affairs,  but 
that  tliey  dabble  a  little  in  the  way  of  trade,  or,  in  vulgar  language, 
smuggling ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  their  devotion,  one  of  them  sfily 
produced  some  coils  of  shawl  wool,  for  which  a  bargain  was  in- 
stantly struck  with  their  new  visitors.  These  gelums,  or  monks,  ap- 
peared to  our  traveller  to  be  a  happy,  good-humoured  set  of  people, 
dirty,  indeed,  and  greasy,  but  in  good  case:  they  trade  fl|>eii^  in  sheep'a 
wool  and  salt,  which  they  iisittlly  exchange  for  wheat  and  barley. 

*  I  observed/ 
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*  I  observed/  says  Mr.  Moorcroft,  *  that  the  priesthood  and  the 
immediate  officers  of  government  are  in  easy  circuiiistaiices,  as 
also  are  the  goatherds;  but  llie  rest  of  the  population  are  plunged 
in  the  most  abject  poverty  and  literally  clothed  in  rags.*  Tlie  old 
lama^  however,  is  represented  as  *  a  real  and  edifying  picture  of 
humilitv/  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  attention  of  the  strangers, 

*  and  putting  out  hi^  hand  to  idle  iiolti  of  my  friend's  white  gosvn 
said,  **  I  pray  you  let  me  live  in  your  recollection  as  white  as  this 
cloth."  There  was  something  particuiaiiy  aiiectitig  in  his  manner 
and  u Iterance,  and  I  could  not  help  bending  over  his  outstretched 
hand  with  emotion  as  I  took  leave  of  bim/ 

The  religioa  of  Budh/of  the  Lama,  or  of  Fo,  for  Ihcy  are  ell  from 
^e  Bame  stock,  seems  to  be  diffused  over  a  greater  extent  of  terri- 
tory thanany  odier  pagan  idolatry,- than  islamisoi,  or  even  Christianity ; 
we  find  it  from  the  Caspian  to  the  frozen  ocean,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Volga  to  Japan.  The  Gelums  of  the  Himalaya,  the  Gylungs 
of  Thibet,  and  the  Gallungs  of  the  Calnmcs  of  the  steppes  between 
die  Don  and  the  Volga,  differ  as  little  in  their  habits  and  way  of 
life,  as  in  name.  It  is  a  heartless  religion,  in  which  the  people 
lake  no  <;onGeni,'  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  devate  the  soul,  to  excite 
tlie  passions,  or  to  aid  the  powers  of  imagination.  Even  the  duties 
of  the  priests  are  mere  mechanical  movements,  or  '  manual  devo- 
tions,' set  a-goin*::  at  particular  times  of  the  tins  :~llie  operations 
of  a  machine  vvhicii  nuL^Lt  just  as  well  be  put  iti  motion  by  wiud, 
water,  or  steam,  as  by  the  iiunum  hand.  A  cylinder,  like  a  drum, 
liiKed  with  written  prayers,  is  wiiirled  round  on  its  axis;  this  i^aves 
the  trouble  of  repeating  them,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  belter  device 
than  thatof  the  Jesuit  who,  by  running  over  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, contended,  iIkU  he  repeated  all  the  prayers  that  were  evti  com- 
posed out  oi  il.  1  urner  metuiuns  these  whirligigs  in  Thibet ;  they 
are  common  in  the  temples  of  China,  and  are  met  widi  antong  die 
Monguls,  the  Calmucs,  and  the  Kalkas ;  and  they  were  exhibited 
Mote  Mr.  Moorcroft,  who  conceived  it  to  be  a  necessary  ceremony 
for  strangers  to  go  through  preparatory  to  an  interview  with  the 
Lenta.  This  personage,  who  in,  the  presiding  priest  of  this  singular 
lel^ioo,  may  be  considered  as  repose  personified;  the  more  he  can 
sucoeed  in  divesting  himself  of  all  the  passions  and  appetites  of  hii- 
nan  nature,  the  nearer  he  approaches  to  a  state  of  absolute  perfec* 
.  lion,  and  tlie  closer.he  is  united  to  the  Deity. 

The  priests,  however,  of  Budh,or  Lama,  have  their  procession^, 
their  prayers,  and  their  music,  mornings  and  evenings.  Mr.  Moor- 
croft attended  their  recitals,  which  were  generally  accompanied 
with  cymbals  and  the  beating  of  a  deep-toned  drum ;  and  the  per-^ 
formance,  he  says,  was  preceded  by  the  blowing  of  conchs  from  the 
top  of  the  temple;  why,  we  know  not,  as  there  ia  AO  congregatiouai 
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wo^Mpf  unless  perhaps  it  be  to  a^fy  the  peopte  thitibeir  pnests 

are  not  unmindful  of  their  duty. 

The  people  too  have  iheir  music.  Mr.  Moorcroft  says,  that 
they  were  entertained  by  three  Tartar  performers  frotTi  Latak,  on« 
of  whom  played  on  the  hautboy,  another  on  the  drum,  and  the  third 
sang  and  danced  ;  the  airs  were  very  like  those  of  the  Scotch,  and 
the  tones  of  ihe  hautboy  had  a  sti  ikiii!;  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
bjgpipe.  They  first  pcrtoriiied  an  overture  not  unlike  that  of  Oscar 
nnii  Malvina,  then  sang  words  w  ithout  music,  and  so  on  wilii  in- 
strumental and  vocal  music  in  alternate  succession^ 

Having  waited  at  Daba  till  permission  was  received  from  the 
<niiitary  governor  of  Gbertope  for  their  visiting  Mansarowar  in  the 
diiFMter  of  pilgrims,  it  was  at  length  signified  that  this  governor 
vrwiwd  to  see  them  tint  at  Ghertope.  Aceofdafigly'  they  ael  out  for 
this  place  of  his  residence^  which  lies' on  the  noraieni  side  of  the 
Cttilas  rid|n^  about  fortyonles  from  Daba  or  fifity*six  miles  fron  the 
Niti  Ghatt  pass.  They  crossed  the  CaillaS  on  the  16th  and  J6dr 
July,  the  theraKHneter  on  the  former  day  at  sunrise  being  41^,  and 
at  the  same  tirne^  ott  the  latter,  ^4^;  a  hard  frost  took  place  m  the 
course  of  the  night.  Beds  of  frossensnow  in  the  ravines^  and" 
half-melted  splashes  on  various  parts  of  tlie  ground,  and  snow  was 
fisilling  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountains.  All  the  streams  now  ran  to 
the  westward.  Red  stones  resembling  '  cinnabar  of  antimony/  in- 
terspersed with  black  shining  crystals,  appeared  on  the  sides  of  the 
ravines.  In  several  places  were  holes  which  had  been  made  in 
search  tor  gold.  A  prodigious  number  of  hares,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  hare,  crossed  these  elevated  plains.  A 
bird  resembling  the  sfronse  was  pleiititui,  as  were  also  Brahmini 
geese  (anas  casarca)  near  the  river.  Several  wild  horses  were  also 
in  sight:  they  appeared,  at  a  distance,  to  be  about  thirteen  hands 
Iwgh,  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  bay,  the  back  and  sides  of  a  fawn 
or  azure  colour  •  iheir  heads  thick  and  short  but  well  carried,  their 
bodies  round  aivd  short;  and  their  general  shape  compact  and  clean; 
the  tail  was  thinly  furnished  with  hair..  I'bese  upper  regions  of 
IWtaiy  are  supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  the  horse;  iSey  htta 
also  been  called  the  cradle  of  the  human  raee-^if  it  be  so,  we  can 
only  say,  that  both  man  artd  horse  have  greatly  improved  th^r  spe- 
cies'by'deaeending'from  their  elevated  sintten, 

.  On  the  17th  our  travellers  reached  Ghertope  situated  m  the 
midst  of  a  plain  extending  beyond  the  reach  of  sight,  on  which 
were  innumerable  herds  of  sheep,  g<)ats,  and  yaks.  This  place 
was  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of  tents  of  black  blankets,  sur- 
rounded by  hair  ropes  fixed  to  stakes,  and  surmotmted  with  flags  of 
various  coloured  shreds  of  silk  and  cloth.  A  sod  hut,  with  a  hole 
en  the  top  to  admit  the  light  and  let  out  the  smeke^  was  the  habita- 
tion 
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tion  ind  the  ball  of  audience  of  the  Deb4  or  governor.   He  sat  om 
a  cushion  faced  with  China  satin,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  apart" 
ment,  on  a  raised  platform  of  sods  covered  with  an  old  carpet:  be- 
fore him  stood  a  tea-tahlc  on  whu  h  was  a  box  of  barley  meal,  a 
China  tea-cup,  a  spitting  put  rebcuiblin^  a  leadt  ii  tea-cannister,  and 
a  smail  greenish  jasper  cup,  out  of  which  he  sipped  his  tea.  *  Super- 
stition/ says  Mr.  Moorcroft,  *  in  Eastern  countries  attaches  to  jas- 
per cups  tlie  property  of  splitting  if  poison  be  put  into  them;  and 
this  trail,  nt  first  blush,  docs  uoi  speak:  in  favour  of  the  morality 
of  our  i  atar  friends.'  'i  he  Deba  w  as  an  elderly  mau,  bare  headed, 
and  clothed  in  agreasy  yellow  damask  ^own.  There  was  a  chafing- 
di^  of  charcoal  on  the  fleor  for  liglituig  Ue  pipe,  fmm  which  *  I 
•aspect  hinit'  says  oar  traveller,  ^  to  be  &  worshipper  of  the  sun  wad 
fire:***et  well,  might  he  tuspect  the  Dutch  lo  be  worshippers  o0 
the  sun  and  fire,  for  eveir  Dtttchmm  has  in»  chefinoMfish  and  hi* 
pipe.   His  oluect  in  sendioff  for  the  travellers  was,  in  m  first  lilmi^ 
to  recdve  a  present  from  them,  md,  in  the  second,  to  open  » trader 
by  eichanging  shawl  wool  for  such  articles  as  might  suit  him ;  oh* 
serving,  at  me  sarae  time,  that  such  a  trade  was  contraband,.aB^ 
ibat  if  the  govemoMnt  of  Lassa  knew  he  disposed  of  any  wool,  ex- 
cept to  the  Latakis,  the  loss  of  his  head  would  be  the  coDsequeoee. 
Indeed  this,  we  are  afraid,  has  actually  happened ;  for  we  have  just 
learned  that  Lieutenant  Webb,  since  their  visit,  had  passed  the 
Himalaya  with  a  view  of  proceeding  to  the  Lake  Manasaw  ara,  but 
was  stopped  by  the  Tartar,  or  rather  Chinese,  governor  of  the  fron- 
tier, who  assigned  as  a  reason,  that  he  had  received  particular 
orders  to  let  no  one  pass;  and  on  the  precedent  of  our  traveller* 
btiing  urged,  he  replied,  it  was  very  true;  but  that  the  deba  had  in 
consequence  been  suspended  from  his  office,  and  significantly  gave 
them  to  understand  he  might  also,  by  that  time,  be  suspended  from 
every  other  earthly  care  : — we  shall  probably,  therefore,  hear  little 
forther  of  Manasawara.    A  Cashmerian  informed  Mr.  Moorcroft 
that  the  agents  of  the  Ooroos  or  Russians  liad  of  late  years  broi^t 
eml  beads,  and  other  nMrheUiUe  aiticles,  by  the  wi^  of  Yarkund» 
to  Itftak  and  Gatdiaiir;  the  Wakil  denied  that  the  Ooroos  them* 
selves  bad  ever  reached  Latak,  though  the  governor  of  Dab^had^ 
asserted  that  kafilas  of  five  or  siat  hundred  of  them  Jiad  come^oii' 
horseback  to  the  foir  of  Ghertope.  There  is  a  regular  post  from^ 
Gbertope  to  Lassa;  each  hosae  goes  twenty  coss  a  day,  and'  tfar 
jonm^  occupies  twenty-two  days,  so  that  dm  road  disCance>  may^ 
be  estimated  at  nearly  nine  hundred  miles. 

The  whole  of  this  table  land,  like  that  to  the  southward  of  thr 
Cailks,  appears  to  be  broken  into  deep  ravines,  at  the  bottom  o 
which  are  streams  of  water  collected  from  the  springs  and  melted 
mow  descending  from  this  range  of  mountains.  These  numerous 
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streams,  tinitins:  in  the  plain  or  valley  of  Ghertope,  fomi  a  river  of 
very  coiisiderabli;  magmiialc,  which,  pursuing  a  iiorlli- westerly 
course  for  soint  luimin  d  miles,  is  said  to  pass  under  L.atak,  to 
cross  the  Hindoo  Coctsli  to  the  westward  of  Cashmir,  and  then  to 
assume  the  name  oi  iudus  or  Sind^  of  which  it  may  be  considered 
the  main  branch. 

Having  nothing  to  detain  them  at  Ghertope,  our  travellers  set 
out  on  the  123d  to  the  south-eastwardy  the  vall^  narrowing  till  it 
was  closed  in  by  the  ramificaiioiia  of  the  Uaillas  mountains. 
The  Indut  in  the  middle  was  deep  and  rapid ;  the  air  very  cold 
and  the  contiguous  mountains  covered  with  snow.  They  passed 
several  inscriptions  on  piles  of  stone  in  an  unknown  character^ 
which,  however,  it  does  not  appear  thej  had  the  curiosi^  to 
copy:  wild  horses,  yaks,  sheep,  and  goats  were  still  very  abundant; 
and  the  plains  were  tolerably  well  clothed  with  grass  and  furze  bushes 
(probafaiy  genista  or  spartium ),  Though  the  nights  w  ere  frosty  the 
thermometer  in  the  day-time  frequently  exceeded  80^;  and  the 
changes,  in  the  temperature,  against  which  the  natives  defend  them- 
,selves  by  vests  of  cloth  or  skins,  or  both,  were  not  only  great  but 
very  rapid.  An  officer,  at  one  of  the  posts  near  the  Caillas,  is 
described  as  having  no  less  than  live  of  these  vests,  the  outer  one 
of  woollen,  on  the  right  shoulder  of  which  *  were  sewed  the  saw, 
adze,  chissel,  rule,  and  all  tlie  insignia  of  free  masonry,  in  iron  j  the 
symbols  of  a  fratermly  of  which  he  said  he  was  a  member.' 

On  appiudching  the  lake  of  Rawan-hrad  vast  herds  appeared, of 
wild  horses,  of  the  Ginkiiat  or  wild  ass,  \aks  and  barals;  here 
also  they  met  several  nicujhaiiLs  witii  giam,  and  some  tea- mer- 
chants, who  said  they  resided  two  months*  journey  beyond  Maha- 
chin  or  Pekin.  Finally,  on  the  6th  August,  they  halted  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake  Mansarowar,  regarded  with  such  superstitious  reve- 
rence by^  the  Hitadoos,  and  not  the  less,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the- 
dilficulties,  the  danger  and  the  eipeose  of  the  pilgrimage  to  its  pu« 
rifying  stream.  Its  sacred  character  is  also  acknowlec^ed  by  the 
Tatars,  and  by  all  the  shepherd  tribes,  who  carry  the  ashes  of  thekf 
deceased  relatives  to  scatter  on  its  waters.   Mr.  Moorcroft  speaks 
of  its  havipg  in  front  terraces  of  stone  *  with  the  usual  inscriptions,* 
bat,' as  '  usual/  he  leaves  us  completely  in  the  dark  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  characters,  or  their  meaning.   Captain  Hearsay,  it 
seems,  cut  his  own  and  his  companion's'  name  on  a  stone.  We 
find  no  fault  with  this;  yet  we  can  scarcely  forbear  wishing  that 
Captain  Hearsay  lind  employed  the  time  in  taking  copies  of  those 
which  were  already  cut.     Along  the  niLiPLiin  of  the  lake,  in  lofty 
situations,  were  scattered  the  romantic  abodts  of  lamas  and  geluins, 
fdistii^ished  by  streamers  of  various  coloured  cloth  and  hair,  float- 
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ing  from  hi^li  poles  erected  on  the  cornerB  aiid  roofs  of  the  build- 
ings. 

Ottt  of  the  Rftwan-Hrad,  acconling  to  Mr.  Moorcroft's  map, 
(for  the  narrative  leaves  k  doubtful,)  proceeds  the  river  which,  as  al- 
ready observed,  running  to  the  north-westward  along  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  collects  various  streams  from  the  northern  face  of  the 
Himalaya  and  the  southern  face  of  the  Cailhis.  The  main  stream, 
thus  formed,  is  the  Setlij  or  Satudri,  the  iiritt  or  easternmost  of 
die  Punjab  or  tive  rivers,  (and  the  western  boumlary  of  our  Indian 
empire,)  whose  united  streams  form  the  Indus.  The  Setlij,  we  be- 
lieve, has  never  been  followed  from  its  source  in  the  Rawan-Hrad 
downwards  into  Hindosl.ni,  nor  traced  from  tbat  lake  upwards  into 
Tartary ;  but,  if  the  information  of  Mr.  Moorcroft  be  correct,  it  must 
pass  thronoh  the  Himalaya  range  near  mount  Kantel  nn  the  easteru 
side  of  Ca^lmiir,  as  the  Indus  dots  iliruugh  the  Hiii  io  >  Coosb  to 
the  westward  of  that  celebrated  vaiiey.  With  regarci  to  Munasa- 
lowur,  Mr.  Moorcroft  appears  to  think  that  it  haj?  no  outlet  what- 
ever; and  he  is  quite  positive  lliaL  it  has  none  on  the  northern,  west- 
em,  or  southern  shores.  He  walked  himself  (he  says)  the  whole  way 
from  the  northern  shore  along  the  western  side,  to  examine  if  there 
were  any  communication  with  the  Rawan-Hrad,  but  found  none; 
andh^  sent  two  men  the  following  day  to  examine  the  southern  side, 
who  reported  that  three  streams  fell  into  it  from  the  northern  face 
of  the  Himalaya,  but  that  none  ran  out  of  it.  The  pundit  how- 
ever was  equally  positive  that  the  first  branch  of  the  Setlij  issued 
from  its  western  comer;  that  he  had  seen  it  and  crossed  it  onsankhas 
sixteen  years  before  ;  and  that  he  could  bring  the  evidence  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  to  support  the  truth  pf  his 
assertion:  a  LAtaki  traveller  also  maintained  that,  eight  years  ago, 
the  stream  actually  existed,  and,  if  not  now  to  be  found,  must  have 
been  dried  up  since  that  period  : — *  perhaps,'  says  Mr.  Moorcroft, 
*  an  earthquake  may  have  been  the  agent  in  this  effect.'  We  should 
not  be  surprised  if,  after  all,  bodi  the  Lataki  :mi\  the  pundit  were 
Correct  as  to  the  existence  of  the  stream,  ihough  they  may  have 
mistaken  tlie  point  of  its  issue;  perhaps  the  Go^ra  branch  of  the 
Ganges  may  f»ave  its  source  in  the  Manasarowar,  in  which  case  the 
Setlij  no  d  >iibt  flow  s  out  of  the  Rawan-iirad. 

As  no  Eijr(i{)<  :ni  l.ad  hitherto  visited  the  sacred  lake  of  Manasa- 
rowar, and  as  j  liiuloo  geographers  have  derived  the  (Janges,  the 
Satudiii,  and  the  Gogra  from  it,  *  i  was  anxious,'  sa}s  Mr.  Moor- 
croft, *  to  ascertain  whether  it  really  gave  rise  to  the  two  last  men- 
tioned rivers  or  not/ — If  this  wa»  his  only  object,  he  might  have 
spared  himself  the  trouble;  hoth  could  not  flow  out  of  the  same 
lake  in  different  directions.  Tiefentaller,  tlie  Jesuit,  however,  and 
Turner  after  him,  describe  two  rivers  flowing  out  of  the  Manasac 
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zowar,  one  to  tbe  westward  and  the  other  to  the  eastward ,  leaving 
U8  thus  between  the  improbable  and  the  impossible.  "^The  in-, 
formation  which  Do€toir  Buchanan  obtained  in  Nepal,  places  the 
source  of  the  Gogra  in  a  small  lake  near  to  Manasarowar.  If  we 
could  suppose  that  Mr.  Moorcroft  had  inverted  the  positions  of  the 
two  lakes,  it  would  be  more  easy  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  ac- 
counts ;  and  Tiefentaller  would  then  berijzlit  in  siipjjosino;  tlie  west- 
ern brancli  to  be  the  Setlij.  Major  Renneli,  niisiedby  the  report  of 
the  lamas  si  nt  bv  Kang-he  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Giniges, 
very  nalurutly  ( oiuluded  that  this  western  branch  was  tlie  parent 
Stream  of  that  rivtr,  whicli,  passing  through  Ueniachal,  (or  the 
Snowy  Mountains,)  showed  itscif  at  the  Cow's-niouth,  and  formed 
the  BIragirat'hi  branch  of  this  celtbialcil  river:  and  so  certain  waj 
he  of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  that  he  adds,  *  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  the  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  Ganges  was  reserved, 
for  the  present  age which,  at  least,  is  so  far  correct  that  this  ex- 
cellent geographer  has  lived  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  tbe  asser- 
tion. As  Mr.  'Moorcroft  saw  no  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
easternmost  lake  (whether  that  lake  be  Rawan-Hrad  or  Manasa- 
rowar) except  through  his  *  perspective  glass/  and  as,  by  his  map,  it 
is  seven  or  eight  miles  in  width,  we  have  little  doubt  of  its  having; 
an  outlet  on  that  side,  (if  it  be  true  that  it  is  not  connected  with- 
Hawa»*Hrad«)  and  of  its  giving  rise  either  to  the  Gogra,  or  to  the- 
San-po,  which  is  the  main  branch  of  the  Bramapootra.  In  either 
case  the  pemniu/a  of  India  is  a  more  appropriate  name  than  at  iirst 
sight  it  appears  to  be,  the  sources  of  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Indus  being  within  four  or  tive  miles  of  each 
otlicr.  The  narrow  ridge  of  land  which  divides  the  two  lakes  would 
tlien  form  the  highest  level  of  the  stony  ])lain  in  the  direction  of 
east  and  west ;  which  is  not  far  from  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
the  lamas. 

It  would  be  difKcult  to  explain  M'hy  Mr.  Moorcroft  should  sup- 
pose the  lowest  ebb  ot  ihe  lake  to  be  in  the  month  of  August:  we 
should  have  thought  it  then  at  tbe  highest  flood,  as  it  is  chiefly  fed 
from  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  the  Caillas  on  one  side,  and  the 
Ij^imalaya  on  the  other:  the  highest  water-mark,  however,  which  he 
could  discover  above  tbe  present  line»  did  not  exceed  four  feet ;  a 
circumstance,  we  should  have  thought,  sufficient  to  shake  the  opinion 
which  he  had  formed  of  there  being  no  outlet  to  the  lake,  especially- 
after  he  had  ascertained  that  streams  of  water  were  pourins  into  it 
on  the  north  and  the  south,  from  the  HimaUiya  and  the  Cailias.  If, 
the  water  had  no  outlet,  though  it  might  be  '  clear,*  it  could  not 
bave  been '  w^H  tasted.'  We  can  only  excuse  him  for  not  ascertain^ 
ing  this  iniportant  fact,  from  growing  indisposition  and  the  rapid 
Approach  of  winter.   Mr.  Moorcroft  observed  on  the  maigin  of  die 
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irater  a  great  number  of  the  skeletons  of  yaks^  tbe  beads  of  whidi»  in 
almost  every  instance,  were  covered  with  tbe  skin»  to  whicb  tbe  bair 
-adhered,  though  ail  tbe  otber  bones  were  bare  and  blenched.  Tbe 
Oaiyptaosibie  reason  w  hich  he  could  assign^  and  which  is  probabJy 
-the  tme  one^  for  this  luultitude  of  carcasses  was  that, '  in  the  severe 
season,,  the  space  between  the  banks  and  the  water  is  filled  by  drifts 
of  snoWy  and  that  the  yaks,  going  towards  the  lake,  fall  into  them, 
and  are  suffocated/ 

On  the  10th  August,  the  thermometer  fell  in  the  morning  to  32®, 
:inrl  th<^  tents  were  covered  two  inches  thick  with  snow;  tlie  travellers 
ileeiiied  it  therefore  prudent  to  nrake  tfie  hest  of  their  way  to  the 
Aiti  pass,  lest  ;t  (oiiiimiance  of  tbe  weather  should  till  that  and  the 
other  passes  of  iIk  Hemachal  with  Know,  and  shut  theni  out  from 
Hindostan.  On  tlieir  way  tlu y  met  with  many  (iclum  families  of 
Tatar  shepherds,  wiiu  iiad  been  carrvinsr  to  Mansainwar  the  ashes 
of  their  deceased  relations;  and,  ju.>)L  aii  they  eutcied  Daba,  the 
moon  became  eclipsed,  on  which  occasion  they  were  gi  ecled  u  uti 
the' sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  beating  of  drums  and  gongs  from 
the  temple  of  Narayan ;  tbe  ceremony  being  precisely  the  same  aa 
that  whieb  is  practised  in  the  temples*  and  even  in  the  palace  of 
tbe  Emperor  of  China.  It  was  a  total  eclipse ;  but '  tha  obscurity,' 
says  Mr.  Mooicrofl^  '  was  much  less  dense  that  I  ever  before  ofa^- 
served  it/  Is. this  fancy?— ^r  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  rarily 
of  the  atmosphere  in  these  elevated  regions  extenuated  the  earth's 
shadowi  and  gave  it  an  unusual  d^ree  of  clearness  and  transpa- 
rency? 

On  the  26th  August,  tb^  approached  the  Niti  pass;  it  was  a 
hard  frost,  the  thermometer  stood  in  tbe  morning  at  2jB^,  and  the  ice 
was  two  inches  and  a  half  thick :  the  wind  was  piercingly  cold, 
and  continued  so  till  they  reached  the  bottom  of  tbe  pass  on  the 
side  of  Hindostan : — and  here  we  must  leave  the  travellers,  in  the 
midst  of  a  shower  of  snow,  \\  iili  i\\v  rlierrnometer  at  37°,  con- 
gratulatinor  themselves  that  they  had  not  delayed  the  passage  till  the 
bucceeding  day.  Ue  cannot,  however,  take  leave  of  Mr.  Moor- 
croft  without  expressinir  our  regret  at  the  little  luformatjon  with 
which  he  has  favoured  us  respecting  the  manners,  condition,  and 
character  of  the  inuunlauieers.  Tliey  seem  to  be  a  poor  and  a  harm- 
less people,  w  ith  little  other  employment  than  that  of  tending  their 
flocks.  The  priesthood,  we  suspect,  are  of  a  different  stock  from 
the  shepherds  and  goatherds.  M  r.  Manning,  we  understand,  found 
the  common  people  of  Thibet,  like  tbe  Ativans,  strongly  marked 
with  tbe  Jewish  features,  totally  distinct  from  those  of  the  Tatars, 
tbe  Chinese,  or  the  Hindoos;  and,  in  fact,  they  have  a  tradition  among 
tfaem  of  having  first  come  thither  from  tbe  west  Turner  indeed 
tays  that  Benares  was  the  place  to  which  they  pointed,  for  all  their 
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karniDg;  but  he  drtw  his  infoniMUion  from  the  Gylung!!,  and  net 
the  original  ^Fhibetians ;  and  the  written  character,  ol  which  he  gives 
a  specimen,  is  evidcDllya  derivation  Irom  the  Devanagari;  but  the 
real  Thibetians  have  an  ancient  character  altogether  different,  which 
few,  if  any,  of  the  people  now  understand.  It  was  this  character 
probably  which  Captain  Raper  and  his  party  found  on  the  Thdea^ 
«nd  which  Mr.  Moorcroft  saw  on  the  rocks. 

We  have  frequently  barl  occasion  to  lament  tliat  our  Indiaii  expe- 
ditions are  so  generally  ddicieut  in  the  deparimeiit  of  natural  his- 
tory, which  is  next  in  importance  to  geography,  and  ought  closely 
to  follow  its  footsteps;  for  what  can  we  know  of  a  country^  if  wt 
arc  l;j;fiorant  of  its  produce  ?  Where  so  many  excel  in  talent 
of  various  kinds,  it  appears  strange,  that  so  few  should  be  found 
to  apply  themselves  to  this  branch  of  human  knowledge,  at  once 
so  entertaining  and  so  useful  Lord  Wellesley,  iu  the  establishmenf 
ot  tlie  college  al  Fort  Williaui,  had  provided  for  thb  department; 
but  the  Directors  abolished  it  in  India,  and  have,  we  believe, 
omitted  it  altogether  m  llieir  own  CoUep  «t  Hertford ;  nifaieh  if 
the  tnoie  extraordinary  as  they  have  establtahed  a  nmsemn  ni 
natural  cnrtositMS  in  LeadenhaU-straet.  Wo  would  strongly  rt» 
commend  thai  aach  mideni  ahouki  have  on  hb  eatnUblunieiit  a  • 
joiMig  writer,  wiuMO  sole  occupation  should  be  tlM  study  of  geolegy, 
mineralogy,  and  botany  in  the  first  instance;  to  be  ready  to  accoai^ 
pany  any  mission,  civil  or  military,  in  the  capacity  of  naturalist* 
Were  this  the  case,  wo  should  soon  be  acquainted  with  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  Hindostan  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Though  neither  Mr.  Moorcroft  nor  Captain  Hearsay  appears  to 
know  any  thing  of  natural  history,  very  great  praise  is  due  to  them 
for  the  bold  enterprize  and  personal  hazard  of  first  opening  a  way 
into  the  vast  regions  beyond  the  Himalaya;  by  this  jonrnev  and 
the  mission  of  Mr.  Klphmstonc  we  now  know  pretty  nearly  the 
sources  and  the  direction  of  the  great  rivers ;  aud  are  almost  as  well 
acquainted  as  Ptolemy  was,  with  the  pos^ition  and  ramification  of 
the  ranges  of  liie  mountains  of  central  Asia* — the  rest  will  follow. 
In  the  mean  time  we  are  also  approximating  towards  the  determi- 
nation of  another  point  of  very  considerable  importance  to  science, 
*  the  height  of  Uie  Himalaya  Mountains.*  To  Mr.  Colebrooke  we 
are  indebted  for  a  most  curious  paper  on  this  subject,  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Transactions. 

The  Imaus  and.  the  Emodos  were  wett  known  to  the  ancients  In 
be  perpetually  clotbed  in  snow,  but  they  had  not  tbe  moat  distant 


*  In  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  PiiUotDplw^  Transactions  of  Edinburgh*  Ifr* 

Mtirray  has  very  ably  and  very  satisfactorily  rescued  Ptoiomy  <rom  the  imputation  of 
i(;uurancc  iti  so  tar  as  iuA  geographical  kiiowiedge  of  the  niouutuiaout  raiigc&  ol  ccutriJ 
Aim  ii  conceracd. 
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idea  of  Ibeir  beif^t  The  Hindoos  are  equally  ignorant  of  tlieir 
elevation,  which  it  does  not  appear  their  mathematical  knowledge 
enabled  them  even  to  guess  at;  but  their  great  height  was  pre* 
sumed  from  their  beiug  freqnently  seen  by  those  who  lived  on  the 
plains  of  Bengal,  at  the  distanccy  according  to  Major  Rennell,  of 
miles,  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  introductory  observations  to 
Captain  Raper's  Narrative,  says,  *  without  supposing  the  Uima- 
liya  to  exceed  the  Andes,  there  is  still  room  to  argue,  that  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  mountuins  which  rears  high  above  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow,  in  an  almost  tropical  latitude,  an  umnti  rrupted  chain 
of  lofty  peaks,  is  neither  surpassed  nor  rivalled  by  any  othei  cijaiu 
of  mountains  but  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes.'  Since  that  lime, 
further  observations  taken  by  Lieutenant  Webb,  and  compared 
with  the  previous  ones  by  Colonel  Colebrooke  and  Colonel  Craw- 
ford, afford,  he  thinks,  sufficient  evidence  to  *  authorise  an  unre- 
served declaration  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Himalaya  is  the  loftiest 
range  of  Alpine  mountains  which  has  yet  been  noticed,  its  most 
elevated  peaks  greatly  exceeding  the  lii^hest  of  the  Andes/  With 
loifi^^ned  respect  for  the  laleut  and  emditioa  of  Mr*  Colebrooke, 
whose  name  is  a  host  in  Oriental  literature,  we  qumot  help  think* 
ing  that  be  has  come  to  diis  conchision  rather  hastily*  We 
have  not  one  word  to  oflfer  agaiiist  bis  calculations  nor  bb  formula : 
we  have  sucii  an  ofwiion  of  his  accuracy,  that  we  are  willing  to 
lake  the  results  on  trust.  All  we  mean  to  protest  against,  is  the 
iasnffiiBienoy  of  bis  facts  to  authorize  the  conclusion  which  he  has 
drawn  from  them.  We  all  know  that  matbematical  calculations 
are  so  rigidly  severe  that  certain  determinate  data  must  give  certain 
nsnlts,  and  that  any  error  in  the  data  must  produce  a  corrapood- 
hig  error  in  the  result.  That  Mr.  Colebrooke's  data  are  incorrect 
we  shall  soon  see ;  and  that  he  himself  thinks  so  may  be  inferred 
from  the  conrlusioiis  which  he  wishes  us  to  dmw  from  other 
sources  than  strict  calculation  :  he  tells  us,  for  instance,  (what  was 
scarcely  necessary,)  that  the  fact  of  these  mountains  being  seen  at 
the  distance  of  IjO  niiU  .s  *  demonstrates  fi:reat  elevation;*  and  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  its  amount, 
he  observes  that  the  i^cak  of  Teneriffe,  wliich  is  12,000  feet  hi^h, 
is  visible  at  the  distance  of  ICO  imles,  and  Chimbora^o,  more  than 
20,000  feet  high,  at  the  diataiice  of  180  miles  j  the  liUeiejice  from 
which  is,  that  the  height  of  the  Himalaya  must  be  greater  than  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  lew  than  that  of  ChimbM^o.  The  peak 
of  pttflMMri,  which  Captain  Turner  and  Mr.  Sanndeis  passed  hi 
their  way  to  Thibet,  ii  next  instanced :  both  these  travelers,  we 
are  toldt  were  sataafied,  the  one  from  the  remarkable  form  of  the 
peak,  die  other  from  the  he^ht  and  bearings  of  the  ran^,  that  the 
mouniehM^  whidi  they  then  viewed,  were  tfae  «una  wbm  are  seen 
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from  Puraea,  Rajniahl,  and  other  places  in  Bengal.  *■  According 
to  the  survey  of  Captain  Turtier's  route/  Mr.  Colebrooke  says^ 
*  Chamaldri  is  placed  in  latitude  28^  b\  longitude  Sy^  IS',  a  poaition 
no  less  than  l()5  geographic  miles  from  Pttniea,  and  ^00  from 
Hajniuhl;*  that  is^  19 1  British  miles  from  the  former,  nnd  239 
from  the  latter;  so  that  Chamatdri  must  be  nearly  liOtOOO  feet 
higli !  It  may  be  so ;  though  we  must  beg  leiive  to.  remain  sceptics 
till  better  proof  be  adduced  than  is  here  advanced,  in  the  hrst 
place,  as  both  distrinces  depend  entirely  on  the  position  of  Cha- 
maldri,  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  Mr.  Colebrooke  had 
stated  in  what  manner  Captain  Turner  obtained  the  latitude  and 
lon'vitJide  of  this  peak  ;  ;m(f  how  ihe  surreif  of  (uk  rnufp  was  made; 
whether  by  guess,  or  by  inTU',  or  by  ttie  strides  of  ;)  }iuniiit.  Dis- 
tances are  very  apt  to  \m  ovf  iiuled  in  trnversmg  tlie  zjg^-zng:  prtth? 
of  craggv  mountains,  drsc cnflMTj;  die  precipitous  declivities  of  deep 
ravines,  following  the  tortuous  windings  of  a  river,  or  tracing  the 
rocky  bed  of  a  dry  water-course ;  and  we  suspect  that  both  latitude 
and  longitude  as  well  as  dlstaiue,  in  the  prt  sent  rase,  are  the 
results  of  a  crude  esUiuatioii.  Jt  is  true,  as  Mr.  Colebrooke  ob- 
serves, that  *  it  requires  an  elevation  exceeding  '^8,(KX)  feet  to  be 
barely  discernible,  in  the  mean  stale  of  the  atmosphere,  at  so  great 
ii  distance  as  the  last  mentioned,  (232  miles^)  though  a  much  less 
elevation,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  may  suffice  und^  circum* 
stances  of  extraordinary  refraction:' — ^but  it  requires  something 
more,  we  apprehend — a  pair  of  extraordinary  good  eyes,  sharper 
than  even  those  of  the  Arabs  of  the  deSert.  Captain  Turner's 
notion  of  this  peak  is  not  calcula ted-to  convey  an  impression' of  any 
"very  remarkable  elevation.  '  The  snow/  he  says,  *  continues  on 
some  of  them  (the  mountains)  during  all  seasons  of  die  year ;'-  and 
Chanial^ri  is  stated  to  be  the  most  conspicuous — not  so  niuch  lor 
its  height  as  its  figure,  and  its  being  an  object  of  Indian  adoration; 
for  he  passed  it  w  ithin  tliree  miles,  and  yet  *  it  did  not  appear  lofQr 
from  the  level  of  the  plain.*  In  fact  it  wns  never,  till  verv  recently, 
thought  to  exceed  1£,(XX>  feet,  which,  in  this  cold  atid  elevated 
country,  is  considerably  above  the  lower  term  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion, and  which,  after  making  due  allowance  for  terrestrial  refrac- 
tion, in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere,  of  about  oiKi-teuth  of 
the  intercepted  arc,  woidd,  according  to  Maskelyne's  rule,  render 
it  visible  at  the  distance  of  150  miles. 

'Die  presumption  of  the  great  altitude  of  the  I  litnalaya  raui^e,  Mr. 
Colebrooke  however  appprehends,  was  corroborated  by  observations 
which  be  had  himself  the  opportunity  of  making  twenty  years  ago. 
'These  obscurations  *  gave  1^  i'  for  the  usual  altitude  of  a  csonspi- 
cnous  peak  of  the  Himalaya  viewed  from  a  station  in  Bengal^ 
which^  according  to  the  construction  of  RenoeU's  map^  vasB^  Kss 
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-^kun  ISO  geograpiiic  miles  distant.    '  i/*  (continue*  "Mr,  Cole* 
•  brooke)  thin  distance  mig^t  be  relied,  on,  the  height  to  be  inferred 
itom  these  observations,  after  a  due  allowance  for  terrestrial  refrac* 

•tion,  would  considerably  exceed  that  of  Chimborazo,  being  not 
-less  Uiau  2f),CXK)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains  of  North  Bengal/ 
We  are  perfectly  sure  that  Mr.  Colebrooke  is  too  jrood  a  natural 
philosopher  and  niatheniatician  to  think  of  *  confideiuly  jrrounding 
a  calcMl-ahon  of  this  nicety'  on  a  problem  «tated  in  such  loose  and 
^enenii  terms. 

-  The  IK  \t  evidence  on  which  is  grounded  the  pi  esumption  of  the 
great  height  of  these  mountains,  is  that  ot  J)(>rtor  Francis  Bu- 
chanan and  Lientenant-0)h>iiel  Crawiord,  who  both  vi^iied  Nepal 
-in  ISCKi,  *  and  who  were  convinced,  by  the  information  received 
there  from  intelligent  persons,  that  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  are 
<on  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya,  ami  th<it  these  mountains 
fare  of  vati  height,*  I1ie  information  qf  their  own  aenses  Avai 
aurely  sufficient  to  convince  them  of  this : — ^but  Colonel  Crawford 
afterwards  made  a  survey  along  the  northern  frontier,  and  took 
altitudes 'Mrom  which  the  height  of  the  moimtains  might  be  com* 
putttd^iand  which  gave,  afbr  due  allowance  for  refraction^  the 
-ele^'Stion  of  conspicuous  peaks  at  least  equal  to  that  above  men* 
tioned.  fiut  the  drawings  and  journal  of  this  survey  have  been 
nnfortanately  lost/  "lliis  does  not  forward  us  much  in  the  in- 
<)uiry,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Colebrooke  never  meant 
should  be  deemed  so  to  do. 

The  next  evidence  produced  comes  somewhat  nearer  the  poiiit^ 
Ix  is  the  result  of  two  observations  taken  bv  the  late  Colonel  Cole- 
brooke ;  one  at  Pilibhit,  the  other  at  Jet'hpQr;  the  di'-tance  between 
them,  \\  e  are  told,  was  measured,  but  it  is  not  related  ni  w  hat  man- 
ner the  measure  wns  taken,  or  to  what  it  amounted:  by  means  of 
it,  however,  and  tlie  bearings  of  a  certain  peak  in  the  Himalaya,  the 
distance  of  the  said  peak  from  the  former  was  calculated  at  1 14, 
and  at  the  latter,  at  90  English  miles  ;  tiie  angle  of  altitude  at  the 
lirst  being  I®  '27  ,  ^md  at  the  second  '2"^  b  .  rroai  those  data  the 
height  of  tiie  peak,  allowing  for  refraction  at  the  s4iu*e  late  as 
for  celestial  objects  of  the  same  apparent  altitudes,  came  out  to  be 
120,308  feet;  but  by  allowing  ^  of  Uie  intercepted  arc  for  terrestrial 
refraction,  the  result  showed  a  height  approaching  to  49^000  feet^ 
or,  with  4he  allowance  of  ^4^,  22,291  above  the  pliiins  of  Robil* 
Ithand,  or  about  £2,800  feet  above  the  level  of  ihe  sea : — ^More  of 
this  hereafter ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  may  observe,  that  the  vesult 
of  an  angle  of  1°  2/  taken  at  a  calculated  distance  of  1 14  miles  if 
of  very  little  value;  nor  is  that  arising  from  an  angle  of  2^  al  an 
iincertain  distance  of  90  miles,  much  better. 

We  now  qorae  •  to  the .  two  observMioni  made  by  lieutenant 
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Webb,  and  reported  by  Captain  Raper,  of  the  peak  of  Jamnutri, 
or,  as  Mr.  Colebrooke  calls  it,  Jatnundwatari.  The  altitude  of  this 
pcnk  was  *  measured  from  the  summit  of  NigCinghati,  near  Lainri, 
under  an  angle  of  3^  17',  and  from  that  of  Chandra-badani,  uiuitr 
one  of  50'.  Tlio  position  of  the  mountam,  deduced  from  lion- 
zontal  angles  taken  at  both  statioos,  is  tixed  by  Mr.  Webb  m 
latitude  3r  C3',  longitude  78°  31'.  The  latitude  of  the  stations 
determined  bv  astronomical  observations,  made  ui  the  next  places 
of  encampment,  is  oif  32',  and  30°  20';  and  die  distances,  taking 
the  longitudes  as  it  f erred  from  sut^ey,  are  54.2  and  63.2  geogra* 
phic  mues  respectively  from  all  which,  aUowine  for  refractioii, 
*  th»  elevation  of  Jamiiii6wat6ri  appeaiv  to  be  not  less  than  £5|000 
feet  above  the  valley/  Mr.  Colebrooke  observes  that  tbts  resait 
t$  not  eefiMtnlv  to  he  relied  on and  weO  he  may;  for  there  is  no 
agreement  either  in  latiludey  longitude^  distances,  or  bearings  as 
piven  in  lieutenant  Webb%  or  Captain  Raper's  Namtive :  nor, 
indeedy  does  it  appear,  from  that  narrative,  that  any  altitude  of  the 
peak  of  Jamun^wat^  was  observed  from  Chandra- badani,  thoogh 
the  bearing-was  taken,  which  neither  agrees  with  that  taken  two 
days  before  near  Dhunga,  nor  wiUi  the  chart;  as  between  Dhaaga 
and  Cbandra-badani  the  meridional  distance  is  no  more  than  two 
miles,  yet  an  object  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  is  stated  to 
bear  from  the  former  N.  70^  40'  E.  and  from  the  latter  N.  5°  & 
W.  which  in  ijn  possible.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  these  discre* 
pancies,  as  minute  angles  taken  at  great  distances  involve  difie* 
jrences  in  the  results  of  several  thousand  feet. 

Hitherto  the  results  have  been  obtained  from  little  better  than 
Mnperfect  or  hypothetical  data:  'But  leaviii<j;  tluHc  eonjecturei 
and  doubts>  let  us  pass  on,'  says  Mr.  Coltbiooke,  '  to  more  certain 
observations  and  more  e\-Acl  nu  asm cmcnts.*  These  observations 
consist  of  angles  taken  hy  Colonel  Crawford,  (when  uL  Cathman- 
6(i  in  1802,)  of  several  selected  points  on  the  chain  of  mountains, 
the  distances  of  which  he  determined  by  trigonometrical  measure- 
ment, by  bearings  taken  from  various  stations,  in  the  villej  of 
}t^ep4l,  *  the  relative  ritnations-pf  which  weie  ascertained  by  a  tii* 
gononietricai  survey  proceeding  Irom  a  base  of  feet,  carefoilj 
measured  four  times,  and  verified  by  another  base  of  1582  feet 
measured  twice.'  As  neither  the  bearings,  nor  dbtances,  nor  tri« 
angles  of  thb  survey  are  given,  we  must  take  for  granted  that  the 
results  are  correct ;  we  cannot  but  observe,,  however,  that  the  of^ 
l^nal  base  of  feet  is  a  very  short  one,  in  ao  nigged  and  moon* 
Ininous  a  country,  to  ascertahi  stationa,  distant  from  40  to  70  geOr 
graphical  miles  from  the  objects  whose  angles  of  altitude  were  to 
be  taken.  The  results  are  that  Dhaibun,  seen  under  an  angle  of 
6*^  4'  2V  at  the  distance  of  3df  geographical  aulea,  gives  20,140 
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feet  above  the  spot  where  the  obaervatioa  was  made,  which  being 
itself  4,.300  above  the  levei  of  the  sea  gives  to  the  peak  an  elevatioa 
of  24,(>40  feet ;  aootlwr  peak,  iioiD  ihe  same  spot,  cornea  out  to  be 

22,319 ;  another,  under  an  angle  of  2*=  48'  6"  at  the  distance  of 
59  geographical  miles,  24,525  feet  high  ;  another,  22,952,  and 
another,  whose  distance  ^v^??  6S  geographical  miles  and  altitude 
£o  Y  2^',  criive  esjtyl  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

But  the  nicasuremeiit  on  which  Mr,  Colebrooke  seems  chietiy 
to  relv  is  i^iat  of  Dhuhigir,  or  Dhawala-giri,  (literally  the  n  fiitc 
mounlauiy)  a  remarkable  peak  conspicuous  among  those  whicii 
are  seen  from  the  phuns  of  Gorakhpur,  whose  bearings  were 
taken  by  ^Ir.  Webb  from  four  stations,  and  altitudes  from  three. 
The.se  thiee  were  ascertained  with  sutlicient  accuracy,  we  (iuubt 
not,  for  the  general  purposes  of  geography;  but  whether  suffi- 
qiently  so  for  the  nice  calculation  of  the  height  of  an  object  seen 
tinder  an  Jingle  of  kss  than  1^  degree  and  more  dum  130  milei 
oiF,  may  allow  of  question.  ■  We  will,  however,  admit  their  ac- 
curacy : — Still,  it  seems  scarcely  necessaiy  to  observe  how  much 
the  two  sides  of  .a  triangle  which  intersect  a  distent  point,  are 
lengthened  or  shortened  by  a  very  small  variation  of  the  angles  at 
the  two  extremities  of  a  short  base.  Not  only  is  this  the  case  in 
the  present  insSsnce,  but  the  angles  taken  from  the  meridian  re- 
^[nire  a  correction  which  is  not  itself  ascertainable  to  a  nice  degree 
of  accuracy;  neither  is  it  probable  that  the  same  point  of  the 
motmtain,  changing  its  form  by  change  of  position,  can  be  exactly 
intersected  from  the  different  stations.  The  result,  however,  on  a 
mean  of  tlie  three*  observations,  is  27,(i77  feet  above  the  plains  of 
Gorak  hpur ;  and  '  reckoning  these  to  be  400  feet  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganijes,  as  ijiferible  from  the  descent  of  the  stream  of 
rivers,  the  \vli  >i>  lu  ii^ht  is  more  than  twenty-eight  thousand  feet 
above  the  levei  of  ihe  sea  !' 

*  The  followintr  table  exhibits  a  comparison  of  this  result,  with  other 
computations  made  on  ditierent  rates  ot  lefractioa/ 
Alt. 

Station.  Distances    by  Heiglit,  allow  lug  ibr  refraction. 

iu  miles.    ob».  \  {  x.  ^         ^i.  ^ 

,  A,,,.      B9^^    2<»  48'     §4375    26663    27UO    27476    ?7i5a    57626  27855 

B.  ,..    102^         19'     24348    26716    27308    27792    279<>0    27991  28294 

C.  *..    136^        9S:     ttS3»  t5494  86554   VfSM   X7673   97773  Wm 

Mean  23520    26091    26784    27551    27G77    27797  28145 
Entraoiedlftttnae  SoSf     tHU      774      4011      34t      36S^  4S9 


and  tlie  mean  of  the  observationa  calculated  according  to  midiflo 
refraction  leads  to  the  conchisicm  that  the  height  of  Dfaawalapgiriy 
'  the  white  mountain  of  the  Indian  Alps,'  is  ^7>6oO  feet. 
We  cannot,  bowevtri  agree  witii  Mr.  Colebrooke  that  <  the  limit 
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t>f  error  arifing  from  refraction  must  be  taken  at  less  than  850  feet;' 
it  is  (he  ignorance  under  which  we  labour  witb  fegafd  to  the 
quantity  of  refraction,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  relative 
flituatioTis  of  ihe  places  obser\ed,  and  those  at  which  the  observa^ 
tious  were  made,  that  must,  in  our  opinion,  vitiate  the  whole  cal(  u- 
]atu»ns.  We  will  venture  to  say  tliat  when  the  various  theories 
were  formed,  and  tables  constructed  by  English  and  French  matlie- 
maticians  from  Cassini,  La  Caille,  and  Haliey,  down  to  Maskelvue 
and  Biot,  no  such  case  was  contemplated  as  that  of  observing  the 
aiuiude  iii  an  object  4t  the  distance  of  nearly  140  miles,  under  an 
angle  of  2'2\  or  of  a  ray  of  liglit  pa-smii  dnougb  a  body  of  the 
atmosphere  varying  in  temperature  and  density  through  the  whole 
of  that  distance,  from  0^  of  Fahrenheit  in  all  probability,  to  80^ 
and  upwards.  If,  oa  account  of  the  intenait^f  of  the  cold,  the 
horizontal  refraction  was  found^firom  observations  made  at  PUmes^ 
in  latitude  05^  45"  to  be  58',  it  may  be  doubted  if  even  f  of  the 
intercepted  arc  be  sufficient  to  allow  for  a  ray  passing  out  of  the 
frozen  atmosphere  of  the  HimeUya;  and  when  jt  is  eonsideied 
how  very  subject  to  sudden  variations  terrestriri  oMects  are  when 
seen  near  the  horizon,  even  when  close  at  hand,  and  in  an  uniform 
temperature  witb  the  observer,  nothing  short  of  a  long  series  of 
actual  observationa,  taken  at  differem  times  of  the  day,  and  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  can  lead  even  to  an  approximati(Hi  to 
the  truth.  Jt  is  well  known  to  the  people  of  Dover,  Folkstone  and 
Sandgate  that,  at  one  time,  the  houses  of  Calais,  Boulogne  and  tlie 
nei«;libourhood,  arc  visible  to  them  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
while  at  other  times,  w  hen  ibe  alniospliere  is  equally  rlmr,  not  a 
vestige  of  them  is  to  l>e  seen:  tin;  (ireenland  whale  tisliers  also 
liliow  that  the  frozen  peak  of  Jan  Mayen's  island  (situated  in  the 
S.W.  ice)  sonititinies  shows  itself  liinh  above  thehorizon,  and  again 
disappears,  from  the  same  spot,  ai  cording  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  position  of  the  ice.  Mr.  Sconsby,  an  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced navigator  in  those  st-as,  tells  us  that  *  the  icc-h/mk 
alfords  to  the  eye  a  beautiful  and  perfect  map  of  the  ice,  twenly  or 
thirty  miles  hei/oud  the  limit  of  direct  vision;  and  he  adds,  that 
'  the  land,  on  account  of  its  nhowv  covering,  occasions  a  similar 
kind  of  blink/*  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  latitude  de? 
rived  from  a  low  meridional  altiutde  of  the  snn,  taken  at  midnight 
in  the  polar  regions,  and  corrected  by  the  usual  tables  of  refraction, 
never  corresponds,  within  many  minutes,  with  that  which  results 
from  a  mid-day  altitude.  IS  ay,  such  is  the  refractive  power  of  the 
atmosphere  when  chilled  by  intense  cold,  that  it  has  been  contended, 
from  the  date  of  the  sun's  disappearance  bdow  the  horizon  and  of 
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hts  re-appearance  above  it  at  Nova  Zembla,  in  latitude  76^,  tfaat 
4he  horizonkal  refraction  iniut  at  that  time  exceed  4°.  Observa- 
tions are  now  making  iu  Upper  Canada  on  this  intereatiug  subject: 
and  we  understand  that  instances  have  occurred  where  it  appeared 
that  the  terrestrial  refraction  was  equal  to  full  one-half  of«  the  in- 
tercepted arc. 

We  cannot  think,  wilh  Mr.  Colebrooke,  that  the  altitude  of 
Mont  HIanc  taken  by  De  Luc,  from  Prec;n\ ,  is  a  proper  '  test  of 
comparison'  for  his  measurements  ot  Dhawala-giri. — Am  angle  of 
tj*^  14'  V.ikvw  :U  the  distance  ot  42  or  4.')  miK^s  is  not  subject  to 
tlie  same  luicertaiuty  with  regard  to  refraction  as  an  angle  of 
I"  2S'  at  the  distance  of  I'Jfi  miles:  M<{es,  a  difference  exists 
ill  the  various  ti  i<ionometrical  measui  t  nu  iits  ot  M(uit  Blanc  of 
nearly  500  feet:  and  if  the  ernu  oi  a  <jiuiilci  ul  a  nuie  /;/  dislaitce 
pioikices,  as  he  atlmits,  ai»  uucerlumU  lii  the  computed  elevation, 
of  180  feet;  it  requires  in  our  opinion  a  umch  less  error  even  than 
that  to  which  all  the  observations  he  notices  are  obnoatous,  to  pro- 
duce ten  tiroes  tbat  uncertainty  in  the  elevation  of  the  object.  It 
as  also  admitted^  indeed  it  is  matter  of  calculation,  that  the  error  of 
a  minute  in  an  observation  of  altitude  affects  the  calculation  of  the 
height  about  200  feet  for  the  most  distant  station;  a  small  error 
therefore  in  the  allowance  for  terrestrial  refraction  (and  in  this 
there  always  must  bo  an  error)  may  affect  the  calculation  of  height 
by  as  many  thousand  feet.  If  those  errors  from  altitude  and  dis- 
tance should  happen  to  be  on  the  same  side,  the  r^ult  may  be  as 
far  from  truth  in  the  case  of  the  Himalaya,  as  it  was  in  that  of  the 
peak  of  IVneriffe,  whose  height  has  been  reduced  from  lifteen 
thousand  feet,  once  assigned  lo  It,  to  twelve  thousand:  in  short,  if 
the  calculations  of  Mr.  C'olebrooke  should  err  in  the  same  pro- 
portinn  as  those  of  Ur.  lleberden,  by  cntliii^  olT  six  or  seven 
thousand  feet  from  the  height  ot  Dtiawaia-giri,  we  shall  bring  it 
*  down  to  the  <'levation  of  Chin>bi>t  :ico,  *  But,*  says  Mr.  Cole- 
4^rooke,  '  it  would  be  au  extreme  siipposilion,  that  the  errors  have, 
in  every  instance,  been  the  highest  possible,  and  on  the  side  of 
excess/  if  the  instances  were  numerous,  it  would  be  so,  as  far  as 
distance  i^  concerned;  but,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  but  ilirec: 
with  regard  to  small  angles  of  altitude,  they  are  always  more  likely 
to  be  on  the  side  of  excess  than  otherwise. 

Let  us,  however,  endeavour  to  try  the  enormous  height  assigned 
to  Dhawala-giri  by  another  test:  the  only  remaining  one  in  the 
absence  of  barometrical  observation, — tbat  of  meteorological  phe- 
nomena. 

•  It  has  been  pretty  well  ascertained,  partly  from  facts  and  partly 
from  theory,  at  what  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  dif-> 
^ent  parallels  of  latitude,  anow  ceases  to  melt;  or  more  correctly 
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ipeakingy  where  it  always  freeees  at  night;  because  the  sun  witt 
melt  snow  at  a  much  greater  elevation  than  that  of  perpetual  frost. 
No  genend  scale,  however,  can  be  given,  as  the  situation  of  the 
land  with  regaixl  to  its  summer  temperature,  its  general  elevation, 
and  its  distance  from  the  sea,  will  very  materially  affect  the  height 
of  ^^  hat  is  usually  denominated  the  *  lower  term  of  perpetual  con- 
gelation. Thus  the  peak  of  TeneritiV  which,  though  i^^iXK)  feet 
high,  is  free  from  snow  at  least  four  months  in  the  year,  would,  if 
placed  on  tlie  contment  in  the  same  parallel,  have  a  pn  petual  cap 
of  snow  covering  several  hundred  feet  from  the  summit,  wliile  the 
snow  on  the  sides  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  never  melts  at  8,300  feet 
above  die  levtl  of  the  sea,  would,  if  that  mountaiti  were  placed  in 
the  middle  oi  the  Atlantic,  on  the  same  parallel,  disappear  iti  the 
summer  months  as  high  up  at  least  as  ten  and  probably  eleven  thou* 
saud  feet.  For  our  purpose^  however,  Mr.  Kirwan's  table  of  the 
Viean  height  of  the  lower  terra  of  perpetual  congelatiou,  will  beatilB- 
ctent.  According  to  this,  the  point  above  the  aea^  at  whiclt  snow 
does  not  mek  in  the  parallel  of  30^,  is  Xl^QSt  Itset:  now  as  ilMt 
part  of  the  Himalaya  where  Mr.  Webb's  observations  were  taken^ 
IS  ratfier  osore;  as  the  distance  from  the  sea  is  very  considferable^ 
and  the  range  surrounded  by  high  mountains  on  one  side,  and 
aupported  by  an  elevated  table  land  on  the  other^  which  keep  Ike 
atmosphere  in  a  constant  state  of  refrigerationy  we  may  safely  ven- 
ture to  assume  1 1,000  feet^  as  an  elevation  beyond  that  at  which 
perpetual  snow  rests  on  the  sides  of  the  Himahtya. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  from  M  r.  Moorcroft's  narrative,  that  in  cross- 
ing the  Himalaya,  no  snow  whatever  occurred  either  on  the  1st  July 
or  the  '2<Hh  August,  and  consequently  that  the  summit  of  the  Niti 
Gliati  pass  is  less  than  I  1,000  feet,  as  the  rise  from  *  a  good  grassy 
plain'  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  rivulet,  which  falls  into  the  Dauii,  is 
stated  to  be  no  more  than  17.50  paces,  (the  pundit's  strides,  we  pre- 
sume,) but  ^e^y  steep;  s\i|)[)0sing  that  to  every  two  feet  c»f  slope 
we  allow  one  of  perpendicular  ascent,  and  estimate  the  grassy  plain 
at  (iOOO  feet,  we  shall  have  about  9<500  feet  for  the  elevation  of  the 
summit  of  the  2\iti  pass.  This  is  described  as  lialf  a  uiilc  wide, 
so  that  there  is  room  enough  for  the  traveller  to  look  round  him. 
If  then  the  cheeks  of  this  pass  had  risen  above  it  to  the  height  of 
ten^  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  feet,  it  can  bardly  be  conceived 
that  the  observation  of  objects  of  such  tremendous  grandeur  and 
sublimity  would  not  have  furnished  matter  for  some  remark  in 
the  journal — not  a  syllable,  however,  is  set  down,  not  even  a  note 
of  admiration! — all  we  find,  .is  the  meagre  het,  that  on  the 
momii^  after  they  had  re-crossed  the  range, '  snow  was  falling  on 
the  adjacent  mountains.'  An  observalion,  however,  subsequently 
occufBy  which  is  to  the  purpass.   In  crosl^  the  table  land  to  the . 
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northward,  Mr.Moofcroft  says, '  on  the  sooth,  the  plain  »  bounded 
by  the  latt  Hiraakym  ridge,  just  tipped  with  mw  in  stHpes  Hke 
foot  paths,  eitending  along  the  bindings  of  the  ridges ;  on  the 
north  by  the  CaOlaB  moimtaim,  the  MWtmiti  of  which  are  marked 
mare  distinct fi/  with  tnem:*  (p.  420)  yet  he  observes,  in  another 
pUice,  that  the  very  highest  peak  of  the  Caillas,  (the  CaU4tB  of  the 
charts,)  called  by  the  Hindoos  Mahadev'ka-Iing,  was  *  tipped  vrith 
soow.'  When  ciose  to  these  mountains  and  the  Himalaya,  wherr 
they  Approach  each  other  near  the  Maiisarowar  lake,  he  spetdca^ 
of  *  vast  bodies  of  snow  on  the  sKmmlts  of  the  neigliboui  in^  moim- 
taitr?/  and  notices,  in  partiriiLir,  •  the  snow-capped  neighbour'  of- 
ihe  CailJas  l  id^e, '  the  Hemachai  range.*  These  are  not  HKlications- 
of  an  altitude  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  thousand  feet.  We  lay 
no  undue  stress  on  the  loose  statements  of  Mr.  Moorcroft;  but, 
coupling  them  with  the  insiijnificant  height  at  which  C:»ptain  I'nr- 
ner  states  the  Chamalari  to  have  appeared  above  the  table  land  of 
Thibet,  (itself,  at  the  ulnvost,  BOOO  feet  high,)  but  \\hii;h  is  now 
swelled  to  some  thousands  beyond  twenty  above  (he  level  of  the 
sea,  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  elevation  of  the  Hi* 
mlaya  range  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

There  is  stiil  modier  cireunistance  which  may  be  brought  in  aidt 
of  the  argument  againsl  the  vast  elevation  assigned  to  tlie  Him^ 
lay*  nKMMHuns*  It  im  long  supposed  that  the  density  of  the 
ataK>sphefe  was  so  much  diminisbed  at  the  height  of  about  four 
milesy  that  no  clouds  could  be  sustained  in  it;  and  thongh  Chtmbo- 
rago^  which  u  nearly  four  miles,  is  covered  with  snow,  end  conse^ 
quently  must  have  had  clouds  floating  above  it,  yet  that  mountain 
formed  an  anomaly  which  could  only  be  explained  by  the  great  masa 
of  high  land  in  the  vicinity  producing  such  an  intensit}'  of  cold,  as 
to  give  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere  a  degree  of  density,  sufficient 
to  enable  it  to  support  vapour  in  the  state  of  clouds,  which  in  its 
ordinary  temperature,  at  the  same  height,  could  not  be  sustained. 
But  the  assumed  height  of  the  Himalaya  is  a  mile  above  that  of 
Cliimbora§o.  We  believe,  however,  that  experiments  are  still 
ing  to  ascertain  the  height  to  which  vapour  will  rise  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  tiiat,  at  which  it  can  be  sustained  in  the  state  of  water; 
and  that  at  present  very  little  is  known  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Dai- 
ton,  in  his  Meteorological  Essays,  says  that  ^  by  some  careful  obser- 
vations he  has  feund  the  small  white  streaks  of  condensed  vapour 
which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  sky,  to  be  from  three  to  five 
miles  above  the  earth's  surface.'  These  are  unquestionably  the 
lightest  shapes  in  which  condensed  moisture  can  appear :  and  it 
would  follow  that  if  the  height  of  Dbnwaln-girt  peak  exceeds  that, 
of  fivemileay  there  ia  either  no  snow  on  its  summit^  or-  that  the  at« 
mosphein^  wld«b  tuirounds  the  tops  of  lofity  mountains^  must  ob« 
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serve  a  different  law  from  that  which  embraces  the  general  surface 
of  the  earth.  Perhaps  the  phenomenon  will  admit  of  being  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  the  atmosphere  round  the  summits  of  high 
mountains  deposits  its  moisture  on  them,  without  forming  clouds,  in 
the  shape  of  rime;  such  as  we  see  on  the  ^nrface  of  the  groiind|  or 
the  windows  of  a  room,  on  n  clear  frosly  niornincj. 

That  tlie  measurements  given  us  '  near  appiuaeiies  to  a  correct 
deterniinati(m  of  the  heijiht  of  the  Indian  Alps,'  are  generally 
and  o:r(  ;itlv  exaira:erated,  we  may  safely  infer  iiotn  the  result  of 
observaiious  uunle  by  Lieutenant  Webb,  snhseqnenLly  to  the  cal- 
culations of  Ml.  Colebrooke,  and  coinmuuicated  to  us  since  we 
entered  on  this  Article,     i  hey  embrace  the  altitudes  ot  tuenly- 
seven  different  peaks  of  the  snowy  chaiu,  determined,  as  he  assures 
us,  trigonometrically,  and  proved  by  inferring  the  latitude  of  Pi- 
libbit,  fcom  the  position  of  the  peaks  as  ascertained  by  surveys 
which,  he  says,  *  coincided  with  Mr.  Burrow's  observations  to  five 
seconds  of  a  great  circle,  or  84  fathoms* — though '  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Great  Mosque  in  that  town,  and  the  nearest  point  in  the 
anowy  range  is  98,000  fathoms,  or  1 12  miles' — ^this  will  probably 
be  thought  to  prove  too  much. — We  r^ret  that  the  want  of  cor' 
lespondinp^  names  or  numbers  will  not  admit  of  comparing  Lieute- 
nant Webb  with  himself,  or  rather  with  the  results  of  Mr.  Cole* 
brooke,  obtained'from  his  former  observations :  ife  shall  insert  them^ 
however,  as  records  to  be  hereafter  referred  to  in  our  Journal,  and 
for  general  comparison  with  the  results  of  Mr.  Colebrooke'a  (sjcu* 
lations,  which  are  as  under  : 

Dhawala-giri  (*  on  the  lowest  computation')  -    26,862  ft. 
Jamun^iwatari  or  Jamautri   ------  25,500 

A  mountain  supposed  to  be  Dhaibuu  -    -    >  24,7''tO 
A  nameless  mountain  -------    -  22,768 

Another  nameless  mountain  ------  24,625 

Another,  near  the  last,    -------  23,262 

A  third,  in  Its  vicinity,    -  -  23,052 

The  results  of  Mj  .  Webb's  observations,  taken  during  bis  survey 
of  Kamaou,  ai  e  as  tbllows. 


No.  of  Peak. 

Altitude. 

No.  of  Peak. 

Altitude. 

No.  of  Peak. 

Alutude. 

2  «M,<3^'45 

N°  10 

)  5,73« 

22,635 

22,05B 

11 

20,681 

20 

20,407 

3 

22,H40 

12 

23,263 

21 

19,099 

4 

2J,61I 

13 

23,313 

22 

19,497 

6 

19,106 

14 

25,669 

23. 

22,727 

6 

22,49B 

15 

22,419 

24 

22,238 

7 

16 

17,9fl4 

2» 

22,277 

8 

e3,l64 

17 

19,1*3 
21^439 

25 

21,045 
20^123 

9 

21,311 

18 

27 

These 
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These  akttudcs,  it  wUl  be  noticed,  are  very  inferior  to  those  of ' 
Mr;  Colebrooke.  One  observation  more  and  we  have  done* 
The  first  nameless  mountain  of  Mr.  Colebrooke's  list  was  calcu- 
lated by  Lieutenant  Webb  at  <2 1 ,000  feet  above  the  plains  of  Ro- 
liiikhundy  or  (^1,500  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  *  from  u  mean  of 
numerous  altitudes,  taken  at  different  times  of  tlie  day,  with  an  ex- 
celJent  instrument,  its  distance  being  previously  ascertained  by  ob- 
aervation,froni  the  well  determined  extremities  of  a  sufficient  base.'^ 
We  now  find  it  stretched  out  to '2'2,7^^S,  and  all  the  others  seem 
to  have  irrown  in  the  same  proportion.  On  every  consideration, 
th(^rofnre,  w  e  ronreive  that  we  are  borne  out  in  ronclncliiig,  that  the 
height  of  the  Himaiuyu  mountains  has  not  vet  been  determined  w  ild 
sufficient  accuracy,  to  assert  their  superiority  over  the  Cordiiiera^ 
of  the  Andes. 


AftT.VI.   Le$Th6atra.  Par  un  Amateur.  Paris.  J  8 17.  8vo. 

pp. 

'THHE  influence  of  the  stage  upon  the  morals  and  manners  of  a 
people  is  now  so  geoerally  admitted,  that  we  shall  not  be  guilty 
either  of  the  common-place  of  enforcing  it,  or  of  tlie  temerity  of  . 
llenylng  it.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  (as  we  lately 
took  occasion  to  observe,)  that  this  influence,  as  far  as  it  regarda 
England^  is  a  little  over-rated — we  doubt  that  the  Beggars*  Opera 
ever  made  an  additional  highwayman,  or  that  Gay  was  entided 
even  to  Mr.  Courtney'sf  lively  praise  of  being  the  Orj^teus  of  high« 
waymen. 

We  readily  admit  however  the  policy  of  the  act  of  the  10th  Geo. 
II.  c.  for  licensing  plays  and  play-houses;  the  very  nature  of  the 
stage  justifies  this  restriction  on  the  general  liberty,  subject  only  to 
our  ulterior  responsibility,  of  speaking  and  writing  what  we  ph  ase. 

Mischief  once  promnlgated  on  the  stage  is  irremediable; — it  is 
addressed  to  thou^arKls^  who  on  many  accounts  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  receive  strong  ami  sudden  impressions;  it  is  enforced  upon  them 
by  all  the  muL^ic  of  theatrical  illusion,  by  the  splendour  of  poetry, 
or  by  the  vigour  of  eloquence;  and  a  libel  might  be  promulgated,  a 
riot  created,  and  characters  and  lives  lost  before  eveu  a  coustable  at 
the  door  could  interfere. 

If,  tlien,  ill  this  sober  counU  y,  which  has  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  enjoy  its  freedom  with  moderation,  it  be  thought  necessary  — 
(and  we  never  have  heard,  since  the  passing  of  the  licensing  act,  a 
contrary  opinion) — to  have  some  previous  restriction,  we  cauuot  be 


'  *  Mr.  Colebrooke's  Essays  on  tiie  Source  of  tbe  Ganges,  vol.  xl 
.  t  SoswelN  Uh  of  JolimoQ,  vol.  iL  p.  374. 
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aiirprizecl  Uuft  Ae  principle  i^hould  be  canied  stiH  fartber  «ith  respect 
to  our-  vc»latile  and  entiiiisiastic  neighbours.  In  addition  to  their 
natural  susceptibility,  there  are  many  other  causes  which  contrU 
bute  to  the  effect  theatrical  pieces  have  on  a  French  audience; 
— the  chief  of  these  is^  that,  for  a  long  aeries  of  years,  tlic  French 
public  had  no  other  subject  or  place  on  which  or  in  which  they 
could  express  an  opinion.  It  was  so  before  the  Revolution-- 
it  was  so  to  a  greater  degree  during  the  reigns  of  terror  both  of 
Maximilian  and  of  Napoleon.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
French  literature  are  aware  that  the  proudest  title  of  M.  Lava,  who 
has  been  lately  elected  to  the  French  Academv,  and  whose  election 
has  so  much  ofteuded  all  the  ultra-liberaiSf  was,  that  in  the  wildest 
fury  of  the  Revolution,  he  had  the  courage  to  bring  duI  a  piece 
called  UAmi  des  Loix,  which  the  audience  had  the  good  feeling 
to  applaud  ; — he  escaped  the  guillotine  only  by  flight  and  conceal- 
ment ;  and  he  still  receives  the  punishment  of  his  offence — or,  as  he, 
we  presume,  considers  it,  the  reward  of  his  virtues — in  the  defeated 
rivalry  of  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  and  the  malignity  of  the  united 
ftctions  of  Robespierre  and  Buonaparte. 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  jacobm  emperor^  the  theatres  were  as 
much  under  his  own  controul  as  the  senate  and  legislative  body. 
Nothing  indeed  seems  more  surprising  than  that  the  spirit  of 
literary  discussion — which  the  imposing  splendour  of  Louis  XIV. 
could  sot  restrain,  which  the  lettres  de  cachet  of  Louis  XV.  could 
not  intimidate,  which  the  indulgence  and  liberality  of  Louis  XVL 
permitted  to  grow  to  extravagance,  which  Robespierre  could  not 
quite  destroy,  and  which  the  Directoiy  could, not  quite  enslave-^ 
the  tremendous  terror  of  Bu6naparte*-s  government  should  for  a  time 
extinguish*  Always  slavish  in  po/zV/c  ^  and  timidly  subservient  to 
the  reigning  powers,  it  was  |ben,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  au« 
dience  of  a  French  theatre  were  terrified  into  complete  literary 
as  well  as  political  subjection.  Tliis  extraordinary  rigour  could 
not  last  long;  it  fell  togetln  r  \vitl>^  the  gi<nt  ctnpirc,  and  the 
theatres  of  France  are  once  more  the  scenes,  not  merely  of  critical 
disputes,  but  of  much  of  that  kind  of  spirit,  which,  in  England,  veots 
itself  ill  Palace-yard  meetings,  elections,  and  tavern  dinners. 

Among  such  a  people  it  is  not  surprizing  that  the  regulations  of 
the  stage  should  be  a  matter  of  police;  but  with  all  our  experience 
on  this  subject,  we  confess  we  were  not  prepared  lo  lind  the  tlieatre 
of  France  reduced  to  a  system  of  such  oflicial  organization  and 
dependence  upon  the  government,  as  we  find  in  the  work  which  we 
are  about  to  examine. 

The  book  itself  connsts  of  about  twenty  or  tidrty  pages  of  in- 
troductory matter,  loose,  affected,  and  sometimes  uniitleiligible 
^criticising  defects  in  so  silly  a  style  that  thej  can  meet  no  atten- 
tion 
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tioa,  uid  suf^sting  improvements  so  very  extravagant .  that  .tbey. 
deserve  none*  The  rest  of  the  volume,  above  two  hundred  pages, 
is  occupied  with  a  kind  of  Statistical  Account  of  the  Stage  of 
France,  and  we  believe  we  may  venture  to  say  that— neither  of  the 
aimy,  the  navy,  the  church,  nor  the  court;  neither  of  tlie  arts, • 
sciences,  agriculture,  nor  manufactures;  neither  of  the  internal  nor 
external  policy  of  the  kingdom  of  Trance,  does  there  exist  so  full, 
so  exact,  and  so  organized,  an  account  as  this  of  Uie  play-houses — 
curious  proof  of  the  genius  of  the  people. 

The  number  of  theatres  in  Paris  prior  to  the  revolution  wag 
seven;  and  on  these  were  exhibited — during  the  early  days  of  that- 
disastrous  period — every  inflammatory  species  of  representation: 
the  actors,  like  the  authors,  were  tpuchfid  by  the  revolutionaiy  ma« 
ma ;  and  oiUumis  ^  la  Grecgue,  and  ct^ffures  ^  la  ^metine,  ami 
wigs  and  daggers  d  la  Brutus,  effectually  turned  their  beads,  and 
— natio  comatda  est — ^the  whole  people,  stage-players  and  all,  set* 
about  performing  a  grand  republican  farce,  which,  in  a  few  months, 
degenerated  into  the  most  dretidful  tragedy  that  ever  stained  the 
anuals  of  the  world. 

Qf  course,  one  of  the  first  bridles  which  they  were  impatient 
to  throw  off  was  that  wliich  restrained  the  stage.  By  a  decree 
of  the  19th  January,  1 791)  any  person  who  pleased  might  open 
a  theatre,  subject  to  no  other  conditions  than  that  of  giving  notice 
of  his  intention  to  the  local  authorities,  and  observing  the  few 
directions  which  the  municipal  officers  were  empowered  to  give. 
This,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  produced  if  not  overflowing 
houses,  at  least  an  overflowing  of  houses ;  and  thirfif  theatres 
were  frequently  opened  in  Paris  on  the  same  evening.  \V  e  need  not 
point  out  to '  our  readers  the  tremendous  eliects  which  so  many 
cheap  places  of  resort  for  tlie  idle,  the  profligate,  and  the  violent 
must  have  had,  at  a  time  w  hen  all  old  principles  were  unsettled, 
and  ali  old  iustiUitions  tottering — when  all  profe.ssiuiis  were  neg- 
lected, and  almost  ail  trades  at  a  stand.  This  state  of  extreme 
intoxication  and  madness  continued  longer  than  could  have  been 
expected ;  for,  in  1794,  we  find,  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention, 
that  there  were  sttU  twenty  theatres  of  suflicient  consequence  to  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  public  treasure,  the  price  of  four 
gratuitous  representations ;  and  nothing  can  more  clearly  shew  the 
absurd  importance  and  inflated  style  in  which  it  wa»the  fashion  to 
treat  theatrical  affairs,  than  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
the  18th  October  in  that  year,  which  enacts — 

^  Art.  1.  The  theatrical  i/ear  shall  henceforward  be  reckoned  with  the 

civil  year. 

*  Art.  2.  The  Committees  of  Public  Instruction  and  Finance  shall 
imite  together,  and  propose  -a  scheme  lor  the  number,  salaries,  Uisci- 
phne,  Sac.  of  the  actors,  &c/ 

VOL.  XVII.  NO.  ;fcxxiv.  Qii  To 
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TV>  the  flfst  of  these  grave  articles  is  sobjoined  a  still  gmer 
note,  to  appme  the  wcM'ld  that  though  thus  extensive  in  its  terms, 
ihe  articles,  Ul  fact,  only  applied  to  the  Opera,  for  that  in  the  rest  of 
PfaDce  the  theatrical  year  was  to  begin  as  heretofore!  At  the 
moment  when  this  admirable  regulation  was  making,  his  serene 
highness  the  prince  arch- chancellor  of  the  empire,  Duke  of  Parma, 
peter  Cambac6r(^s,  one  of  the  constellation  of  r^reat  men  whom 
the  restoration  has  obscured,  was  president  of  the  National  CoUf- 
vention.    We  mention  it  to  the  hononr  of  fallen  greatness. 

In  November,  179^>,  a  decree  was  passed,  (and  has  ever  since 
continued  in  force,)  which  enacts  that  a  d6cime  on  every  franc  of 
the  price  of  entrance  at  f^ll  places  of  public  amusement  should  be 
collected  for  the  use  of  the  poor — that  is^  one  penny  out  of  every 
ten. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  Unci  this  very  tax  proposed  to  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Walsiugham,  in  158G,  by  some  zealous  person^  as  a  trifling 
compeiisation  for  the  immorality  of  stage  plays.  *  If  this  mischief 
amst  be  tolerated,  let  every  stage  in  London  pay  a  weekly  pensioa 
to  die  poor ;  that  ex  koe  mah  pnyoemat  aliquad  bonum :  but  it  is 
latber  to  be  wished  that  players  iii%bt  be  used,  as  Apollo  did  his 
laughing — mnil  in  anno*  Extremes  meet;  and  a  profl%»te 
French  government  acted  on  the  principle  of  an  over-rigkteoas 
^English  puritan* 

The  following  extract  of  the  table  of  the  produce  of  this  duty 
for  the  last  six  years^  in  which  so  many  extraordinary  events  have 
occurred,  wiH  serve,  as  a  kind  of  moral  thermometer,  to  shew  to 
how  little  vicissitude  of  feeling  the  public  mind  of  France  is  sub- 
ject— and  with  what  regularity  the  course  of  amusement  has  gone 
on  during  the  Austrian  campaign,  the  retreat  of  Mosco,  the  inva- 
sion of  France,  the  overthrow  of  the  cn-jpite,  the  capture  of  the 
^apital^  aiud  the  establishment  aiid  re-estabii»>hment  of  the  king. 


1811 

1813 

1814 

i8i:> 

1816 

Th£fttre»  — 

fr.  4iJ1381 

396940 

4080)7 

446551 

44&038 

45^635 

Fetes  PttbUqnet 

'»  16879 

16745 

99m 

13383 

13614 

10887 

Bals    —    i_  — 

.  4859 

6401 

5J50 

5443 

567-) 

60  ly 

Concerts    —  — 

2707 

4170 

1  yi>4 

4763 

8021 

Soirt-es  AiuusaiUcs 

«619 

2039 

UMl 

2713 

4362 

Panuranias  —  — 

4945 

3953 

f387 

3551 

S6I3 

«51l 

Petils  Spectacles 

S*r98 

2741 

2635 

sc:J6 

8608 

Curiosit^s  —  — ■ 

3877 

6:>97 

6470 

6516 

6420 

Total 

fr.  455,395 

437,503  438,855 

485»1S7 

491,896 

497,363 

From  this  account^  it  appears  that  the  year  which  immediateiy 
foHowed  the  heaviest  calamity  that  ever  befel  a  nation,  the  Russian 
letreaty  witnessed  but  little  didiinution  in  the  quantity  of  public 
amusement  and  gaiety  in  France, — ^the  immense  mflux  of  strangers 
m  the  years  11514  ami  181^>  made  up^  we  presume^  for  the  absence. 
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of  the  French ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  last  year  over  all  the  for- 
mer,  can  only  be  attribute^  tp  the  return  of  tbe  nation  to  their  na- 
tural and  peacafiil  enjoyments :  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  in 
those  qpecies  of  amiwewents  which  more  especially  belong  to  the 
people  theqiielvea,  audi  aa  |he  Bal%  Sovto  Amuaantea  aad  Petita 
Spectadea,  there  ii  a  considerable  increase  beyond  any  IbnnjSff 
year. 

In  1807,  no  less  than  twenty-three  theatrfa  ezbted  in  Parisy 
The  Op^,  Moli^re, 
Th^^tre  Fnnsais,  La  Cit6, 

Feydeau^  Le  Theatre  Mareux^ 

Favart,  Le  Tlieatre  des  Muses^ 

Louvois,  ,  Le  Marais, 

L'Od^on,  ■  1^8  Jeunes  El^ves, 

Vaudeville,  Les  Jeunes  Artistes, 

Porte  St.  MartiOj  Les  Troubadours, 

Montaiisier,   *  Les  Jeunes  Com^diens, 

L'Auibigu,  Le  Cirque  Ulympique, 

La  Gaiete,  Th^tre  Saos  Pretentions. 

Les  Varietes, 

An  imperial  decree,  however,  of  August  iS07,  reduced  ihhi  list  tu 
the  following : 

Opera,  Vaudeville, 

Fran^ais,  Varilt^Sy 

F^deau,  I/Ambigu, 

L'Od^on,  LaGuet6, 
to  which  were  afterwards  added,  the  theatre  of  the  Porte  St.  Martia 
and  Franconi'a  Cirque  0^nipU|ae,  and  latterly,  by  the  king,  the 
Italian  theatre  called  Favart;  so  that  there  are,  at  present,  eleven 
theatres  in  Paris,  which,  with  the  exceptioii  of  the  Op6ra,  Od4on* 
and  Favart,  are  open  evety  night,  and  more  particularly,  that  is,  with 
greater  affluence  of  company,  on  Sundays:  besides  which,  there 
are,  we  learn  froni  this  work,  sixty-three  shows,  spectacles,  panoriH 
mas  or  exihibitions. — These  are  of  all  kinds  and  at  all  prices.  M. 
Baiiillin,  of  the  Palais-Royal,  does  not  attempt  to  deceive  you  by 
poiiipuLis  pretensions — he  simply  offers,  in  two  words,  to  gratify  two 
tastes  at  cmce,  and  advertises  cftffe^  et  sauvage,  M.  Rousscl,  of  the 
Rue  d(  ?;  Boucheries,  equally  laconic  but  less  precise,  invites  you 
generally  to  see  Pimiomena ;  and  while  several  others  offer  to  show 
a  crocodile,  or  the  Simplon,  or  a  vaisseau  ambulant,  M.  Prevost, 
on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  saves  you  an  infinity  of  trouble  by 
opeuing,  at  one  view,  ihe  panorama  of  the  zchole  universe.  This,  to 
our  surprize,  is  the  onl;^  panorama  mentioned  by  our  author,  as  now 

*      bdMvc  that  lattwly  tbe  Od4oa  plavt  cyct^  ni^kt. 

Q  G  2  existing 
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existing  in  Paris:  We  know  of  several  whicli  liave  been  there,  and 
we  may  venture  to  sa>'  (without  the  fear  of  being  taxed  with  na- 
tional partiality)  that  nothing  of  the  kind  which  we  ever  saw  abroad 
equalled  in  execution  some  of  those  of  our  own  artists.  The 

Siblic  cannot  have  fdrgotten  the  bold  and  vigorous  pencil  of  Sir 
obert  Porter;  and  they  have  lately  had  several  specimens  of  the 
ironderful  art  of  Mr.  Barker^  which  produces  almost  perfect  illu< 
sioD,  and  approaches  to  nature  in  a  way  to  remind  us  of  Vemet 
and  Vandervelde.  Those  who  recollect  the  panoramas  of  Elba  and 
the  bay  of  Naples  will,  we  think,  agree  with  us  that,  besides  the 
mere  mechanical  resemblance  of  the  outline,  these  werks  displaced 
qualities  which  shewed  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  taste  and  genius. 
Mais  revenons  il  nos  moutons. 

All  these  theatres  and  various  places  of  amusement  are  not 
wicrely  under  the  general  superintendance  of  the  police,  but  are 
sjiLcially  regulated  by  a  code  of  laws,  promulgated  successively  by 
the  Convention,  the  Consuls,  the  Emperor  and  the  King,  in  which 
all  the  details  of  the  scenic  kingdom,  from  the  choice  of  the  pieces 
to  be  played,  dowu  to  that  of  the  box-keepers,  is  minutely  ^provided 
for. 

Abhonent  as  this  system  of  petty  legislation  is  to  all  our  feelings 
as  Britons,  it  must  be  confessed  thai  it  seems  to  suit  the  people 
with  whom  it  has  to  deal,  and  that  the  regulations  themselves  are 
sometimes  useful.   In  points,  for  instance,  which  concern  the  safety 
of  the  audience,  we  not  only  think  the  interposition  of  public  autho- 
rity proper — dignus  vindice  nodus — but  that  the  example  of  the 
French  government,  modified  as  circumstances  demanded,  might 
be  followed  with  advantage  by  ourselves*   The  regulations  for  the 
prevention  of  lire  are  very  strict. — llie  stores  of  dresses,  scenery, 
machinery,  and  all  those  combustibles  which  constitute  at  once  the 
property  and  the  danger  of  a  play-house,  must,  by  a  decree  of  the 
'ilst  March,  1799»be  kept  in  a  bnil  liD^r  completely  separatsed  from 
the  theatre*   The  managers  are  bound  not  only  to  have  a  sufficient 
provision  of  water,  fire-pumps,  &c.  l)Ot  they  are  further  obliged  to 
have  a  sufficient  guard  of  public  firemen  always  on  duty  at  their 
respective  houses  ;  and  the  care  of  seeing  that  no  danger  of  fire 
exists  is  not  entrusted  to  the  numaj^ers  and  their  servants  alone,  but 
forms  a  part  of  the  daily  duty  of  the  police;  and  the  failure,  even 
ior  one  single  day,  in  any  of  these  precautions,  forfeit^i  the  license. — 
All  the  great  theatres  of  London  have  been  burned  down  in  i<uc- 
cession  since  any  accident  of  that  kind  hus  happened  at  Paris. 

We  cannot  speak  with  eijual  apj^rohation  of  tin?  laws  which  so 
accurately  define  and  prescribe  what  kind  of  pieces  each  theatre 
shall  play; — for  instance,  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  see  the 
sovereign  authority  desciending  to  such  puerilities  as  the  following  ? 

'  1°.  Thf 
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'  l^.  The  Opera  is  especially  eonsecratei  to  singing  and  dancing-^ 

there  OTi\y  can  be  reprttsented  pieces  which  are  altogether  in  music  and 
ballets  of  the  noble  and  graceful  kind, — that  is  to  say,  such  as  have  been 
laken  irom  the  subjecti*  ot  mythology  and  biatory,  aud  whose  principal 
personages  are  goda^  kings  or  heroes. 

*  3^,' It  may  also  give,  bat  this  coneunaiify  with  #le  <ftier  theatres^ 
ballets  representing  scenes  of  moral  or  even  of  common  life/ 

Dicret  du  S  Jum,  190$. 

In  the  same  high  minded  pignciplea  of  legislation,  the  great  Na- 
poleon also  provided  that  at  the  *  FavdemUe,  they  might  ^ay  *  little 
pieces  interspersed  with  little  aon^/  atid  at  the  '  Farietes,  little 
pieces,  sometimes  but  not  always  interspersed  with  little  songs/ 
put  in  both  cases,  the  little  songs  were  to  be  stmg  to  common 
tunes;  (des  airs  conmis ;)  and  they  were  forbidden  under  severe  penal- 
ties to  sing  any  tune  which  had  already  been  sung  on  the  greater 
stages ;  which,  by  tlie  bye,  goes  on  a  very  probable  presumption 
that  the  airs  sung  on  those  great  stages  were  but  pen  connus. 

We  need  not  at  once  weary  and  surprize  our  readers  with  tlie 
infinity  of  details  which  are  provided  by  imperial  and  royal  autho- 
rity for  niannglug  the  theatrical  realm;  suthce  it  to  say,  that  a 
single  decree  relative  to  the  Theatre  Francais  contains  ninety-seven 
articles,  and  rivals  in  length  and  intricacy  some  of  our  modern  acts 
of  pailiamcnt.  A  short  view  of  llie  uiude  in  which  the  Theatre 
Francais  is  managed,  may,  liowever,  be  interesting  lo  iheni. 

The  supreme  controul  is  under  the  minister*  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, for  the  execution  of  whose  orders,  and  as  a  channel  of  com- 
munication with  the  players,  there  ba  commissioner  appointed  by 
theffovemment. 

Tiie  actors  form  a  kind  of  joint-stock  company,  and  a  committee 
of  six  are  appointed  to  manage,  with  the  commissioner  before  men- 
tioned, the  mterests  of  the  society ;  but  the  articles  of  the  decree 
are  so  minute  in  their  details,  that  there  is  little,  except  mere  per- 
sonal interests,  left  to  the  discretion  of  this  committee ;  and  even  on 
these  points  the  authority  of  the  government  commissioner  is  su- 
preme. The  receipts  of  the  house  are  divided  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts — one  partis  set  aside  for  unexpected  demands — one-half  part 
IS  given  to  the  pension  or  superannuatioii  fund — another  half  part 
IS  assigned  to  the  decorations,  scenery,  repairs,  8cc. — The  other 
twenty-two  parts  are  distributed  amonirst  the  actors,  none  receiving 
niOK  tlirui  one  part,  nor  less  than  one-eighih  of  a  part. 

Tiie  actors,  on  entering  this  society,  contract  an  engagement  to 

*  Of  thii  we  vn  not  quite  certain.   In  Buooapwte's  ^e  it  was  under  the  directiofi 

•fa  mkilster  called  Siiriutcnd.inl  <lcs  Spectacles.  Siucf  the  king's  return  we  thouglit 
tiie«e  fuuctious  had  been  restored  au  premier  gentiUiomme  de  ia  cluimbre  ;  but  wa 
Ke  by  a  decree  of  the  king,  21»t  November,  1815,  that  lamc  at  least  of  tbe  theatres  are 
andur-ilie  nuuster  of  the  bqosehold, 
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play  for  twenty  years,  after  which  they  are  entitled  to  a  retiring 
peuaion  of  4(  KjO  francs  per  ann.  about  170/.  These  pensions  are 
payable,  h^lf  out  of  an  annual  allowance  of  UX),000  francs  (about 
420()/.)  mnde  by  government  to  the  theatre,  and  the  otlicr  half  out 
'  of  funds  raised  out  of  the  receipts  and  contributions  of  the  actors. 

The  number  of  associatest  seems  indefinite — there  are  at  present 
on  the  list,  sixteen  men  and  nine  women ;  but  there  are  besides  a  class 
of  actors,  who  receive  salaries  from  the  society;  of  these  there  are 
now  ten  men  and  five  women.  It  is  not  stated  how  these  stipen- 
diaries are  paid,  or  in  what  way  their  salaries  are  fixed,  as  conn 
pared  with  ttie  memhers  of  the  company.  They  have  no  right  to 
letiring  pensions,  hut  the  government  reserves  to  itself  a  power  oC 
granting  them  pensions^  ^ich  in  no  case  can  exceed  half  their 
former  pay.  So  that  the  whole  strength  of  dib  national  company 
18  twenty-six  men  and  fourteen  women — a  number  which  would  be 
utterly  inadequate  not  merely  to  the  size  of  our  English  theatres, 
and  the  magnificence  of  our  spectacles,  but  in  truth  to  the  v<»y 
nature  of  our  drama.  The  play  at  Covent  Garden  the  day  we  write 
is  Romeo  and  Juliet — in  that  there  are  seventeen  male  and  three 
female  performers,  absolutely  indispensable;  but  the  bill  of  the 
entertainments  for  the  evening  contains  tlie  names  of  twenty-three 
other  men,  and  thirty-two  other  women,  (besides  soldiers,  &c.) — 
so  that  there  will  appear  oti  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden  this  even- 
ing, twice  as  many  actors  and  actresses  as  form  the  whole  strength 
of  the  French  national  theatre. 

This  is  a  source  of  expense  to  the  English  theatres  which  is  not 
sufficiently  considered,  w  hen  comparisoiis  are  nrade  between  their 
prices  and  those  of  the  French  tlit  aires.  We  know  of  no  French 
tragedy  which  has  more  tliau  eleven  characters — several  of  Shaks- 
peare's  have  as  many  as  fui  ly,  and  few,  if  any,  of  his  plays,  have  less 
than  fifteen  or  twenty,  exclusive  of  lords,  ladies,  soldiers,  mob,  and 
all  that  crowd  of  attendants  with  which  be  delights  to  fill  his  scene. 
If  we  were  to  look  deeper  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  should  find 
that  thb  difference  arises  perhaps  not  more  from  the  taste,  than 
from  the  pomers  of  the  authors  who  have  given  dramatic  laws  to 
the  two  countries.  Shakspeare  could  not  have  confined  hb  super» 
abundant  fertility  within  such  narrow  bounds  as  the  equable  and 
elegant  Racine — he  looked  into  nature,  and  not  into  Aristotle  or 
Bossu,  for  bis  rules ;  and  finding  that  all  human  actions  are  brought 
about  by  a  great  variety  of  ageuts,  each  having  a  distinct  character, 
his  plays  exhibit  great  pictures  of  real  life,  which  the  mechanical 
plots  and  half-dozen  formal  characters  of  the  French  drama  are  iiK 
capable  of  producing. 

We  find  abo  in  these  dry  details  of  French  theatrical  re^ula- 
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tkmSy  aootlier  cireoimttncei  ivjikli  shcyws,  veiy  §emhly,  die  fliffs- 
rence  between  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  twoconDtties. 
.  AH  Uie  characters  of  the  French  drama  are  arranged  id  ceriaui 
divisions^  to  which  technical  names  are  affixed.  The  men  m 
comedy  are  Jeunes  Premiers — Peres  Nobks — Financiers — 
miqves — Utilites,  &c. — while  the  ladies  are  either  Jeunes  Premi^rei 
— Meres — Ingenuith — Ducp^ues  or  Soubrettes — and  all  this  is  so 
well  understood,  that  each  actor  and  actress  is  obliged  to  make 
a  selection  of  a  particular  rtUy  from  wiiich  these  decrees  for- 
bid ihem  afterwards  to  depart; — they  ciouhle  and  triple  one 
another  in  their  respective  classes,  but  ihey  are  not  permitted  to 
extravaj^te  into  another  walk.  The  P^re  Noble  cannot  become 
Coifiif/ue,  whatever  be  his  vocaUou  this  way ;  and  the  Inacnuiti 
must  not  look  to  be  the  Jeune  Premiere,  whatever  ambition  she 
may  feel  for  playing  the  heroiae — and  the  47 tb  and  4Sth  articles 
of  the  1st  ciiapter  the  Sd  stdion  ^  the  4th  tUk  of  the  Moscozif 
aeereB,{v(fe  quote  exactly,)  regulftlelae  official  modes  by  which  en 
actor  who  heiongs  to  one  chue  of  chaiaclevs  mx^  be  allowed  to  try 
bis  band  at  aBotber. 

In  the  .fioglisb  theatre  all  this  looleiy  would  be  impossible. 
We  represent  not  Jeunes  Premires,  nor  Ingenuites,  but  men  and 
women,  with  all  their  various  and  chaageaSe  leelingSy  bttmoura^ 
and  passions^oif r  dramatists  hnow  that  the  gr^?est  man  soaietimet 
smiles^  and  that  the  gayest  is  sometimes  grave — they  know  that 
many  of  the  events  of  life  depend  upon  sadden  shifts  of  temper, 
that  no  two  men  will  be  affected  in  the  same  way  by  the  same 
circumstances ;  nay,  that  the  same  person  is  frequently  two  or 
three  different  men  with  regard  to  his  humour  or  his  passion? ;  and 
that  the  humau  character  is  equable  and  unmixed  on  no  spot  of  the 
globe  except  the  stage  of  the  Tli^^tre  Francais ;  there  man  becomes 
a  puppet,  and  character  is  not  the  growth  of  nature  but  of  certain 
learned  conventions  and  regulations  :  a  villain  must  not  be  jocose 
with  tb€m,  nor  a  hero  witty;  and  Hamlet  and  lago  are  unfit  for 
their  stage,  exactly  because  they  are  copied  from  the  theatre  of  the 
world  :  there  is  much,  we  admit,  on  the  French  stage  to  be  set  off 
against  this  defect,  and  there  are  one  or  two  exceptions ;  but  we 
shall  probably  have  occasion  to  coostder  this  topic  hereafter,  and 
at  present  this  train  of  discussion  would  lead  us  beyond  our  pur- 
pose. We  end  it  by  saying  that  this  rq^orous  destina^on  of  parts 
is  at  once  a  cause^  a  consequence^  and  a  proof  of  the  feebleness 
of  the  French  drama*  ^  ^ 
^  But  It  is  in  the  provinces  that  the  system  of  theatrical  organi2a<-! 
tion  appears  in  all  its  formality.  There  are^  tt  seems,  in  the  depart- 
menlSy  stiteen  permanent  companies,  viz.  at  Lille,  Calais,  Rouen, 
Versailles,  Brest,  Nanles,  Bordeaua  (two)^  Toulouse,  Perpignan, 
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with  the  eleven  at  Paris/make  twentj-Mven  stationary  companies; 
there  are,  besides,  throughout  France  three  hundred  and  sixty- two 
other  theatres  which  are  (desservisj  served  by  twenty-five  ambula- 
tory troops;  the  whole  face  of  the  kingdom  being  divided,  /'or 
theatrical  purposi's,  into  twenty-five  arrondissemens,  through  each 
ot  which  at  least  one  company  niakcH  a  regular  progress  at  stated 
times  in  every  year;  but  to  fifteen  of  the  arrondissemens,  which 
are  more  extensive  than  the  others  and  contain  important  towns, 
requiring  a  larger  allowance  of  amusement,  there  are  st  conel  com- 
panies which  also  go  their  roiuids,  but  in  a  wjy  i  ai  <  iuliy  arranged 
not  tu  clash  witii  the  circuits  of  the  *  premieres  lioiipes/ 

The  names  of  ail  tlie  persons  who  belong  to  those  companies, 
and  their  respective  r6/es,  from  Talma  down  to  the  fiddler  in  the 
orchestra,  are  registered  in  the  volume  before  us  with  as  muchi  if 
not  more,  precision  and  detul  than  those  of'our  Army  List:  from 
this  it  appears  that  there  are  in  the  ten  theatres  of  Paris,  (exclucUng 
tiie  whcMe  Opera,  and  excluding  also  the  choruses  and  dancers,)  l60 
male  and  120  female  performers;  and  that  in  the  provinces  (also 
exclusive  of  choruses  and  dancers)  there  are  5 Id  men  and  400 
women. 

The  great  Opera,  or,  as  it  is  pedantically  called,  the  Academy  of 
Music,  requires  a  separate  observation  or  two.  It  is,  and  has  been 
ever  since  its  foundation  in  1(>46,  a  government  concern ;  the  re- 
ceipts have  never  been  equal  to  the  expense  of  this  splendid  spec- 
t:!c!o,  and  the  government  was  always  obliged  to  provide  for  the 
deficit  ;  to\>  ards  this  there  is  laid  a  kind  of  tax  on  all  the  secondary 
tlieatres  and  aJi  the  shows  and  exhibitinns  of  Paris,  of  one-fifth  of . 
the  gross  receipts  of  halls,  concerts,  panoramas,  Sic.  one-tenth  at 
Tivoli,  and  one-half  at  all  theatres,  and  other  similar  establish- 
ments. 'J^his  is  eviH<'?)tJy  a  tax  raised  by  the  government  for  its  own 
use,  because  it  diinmislu  s  the  sum  to  he  paid  to  the  Opera  out  of 
the  civil  list;  and  the  author  of  the  wo^k  before  us,  with  more  <:ood 
sense  and  acuteness  ilian  we  should  have  expected  from  him,  asivs 
whether  this  ought  to  stand  on  a  mere  decree  of  Buonaparte,  and 
*  whether  it  does  not  legally  require  a  law  to  sanction  its  collection^ 

The  company  at  this  theatre  consists  of  ten  principal  male  and 
eight'  female  singers,  with  fifty  chorus  singers;  eleven  principal 
male  and  fifteen- female  dancers,  with  fifty-eight  figurants  of  both 
sexes.  The  orchestra  is  composed  of  twenty*fi«e  violinSy  ten  vio- 
loncellos, and  forty  other  dtfierent  instruments,  making  with  their 
chefe  du  chant,  and  maitres  des  ballets,  mechanist,  &€.  about  t50 
persons. 

This  whole  system  of  theatrical  organization  is  SO  curious  a  proof 
of  the  taste  of  the  people,  and  of  the  ubiquity  and  omnipotence  of 
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govennnetit  interference  in  France,  that  we  have  thought  the  sub- 
ject not  quite  so  unimportant  as  it  at  first  sight  appears — but  we 
nave  also  been  induced  to  lay  it  before  our  readers  by  another  con-  . 
sideration — we  hope  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  view 
of  the  literal  V  part  of  the  Frencli  theatre  ;  and  it  occurred  to  us  that 
this  prehmniary  sketch  of  the  r^onal  tind  mechanical  part  of  its 
organization  might  tend  to  render  our  liiture  task  more  easy  to  our- 
selves^ and  more  agreeable  to  our  readers. 


Akt.  VII. — The  Evidence  and  Authoriti/  of  the  Christian  lievela* 
tioa.  By  T.  Cbaliners,  D.  D.  one  of  the  Minuters  of  Glasgow,' 
dvo.  1817. 

'T^HIS  b  the  w:ork  of  a  refieetiiig  and  philosophical  mind^  on 
a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interests  of  re- 
vealed religion  in  that  part  of  the  island  where  the  author  resides. 
That  there  already  exist  several  most  -  conclusive  and  satisfactory 
treatises  on  the  same  subject,  and  of  recent  date,  was  no  reason  for 
precluding  a  writer^  of  inferior  talents  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  from  tra* 
veiling  o?er  the  same  ground.   New  works,  even  when  consisthig 
of  old  arguments,  are  sure  to  attract  a  temporary  attention  at  least; 
and  where  the  style  and  course  of  reading  are  so  different  as  they  are 
well  known  to  be  0!i  the  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  works  of  Paley,  Powell,  Hurd,  and  Jenyns,  per- 
haps even  of  Addison,  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  are  little 
studied  in  Scotland.    It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  one,  at  lea.^t,  of 
the  Scottish  UnlvfMsiUes,  and  in  that,  perh  ip  ,  which  presumes  to 
consider  itself  as  most  enliiihteued,  a  spirit  ol  unl)«  lief  in  revealed 
religion  is  become  unhapjiilv  common.    Such  a  disposition,  even 
were  Cliristianity  an  inipostuie,  is  a  disgrace  to  a  piiilosophicaLage : 
f<»r  it  is  not  even  pretended  that  this  conclusion  is  the  result  of 
modest  and  patient  inquiry — of  the  same  process  of  the  under- 
standing,  which  the  same  individuals  are  able  and  willing  to  apply 
to  physical  and  political  subjects.   It  follows  therefore,  ^ther  that 
Christianity  is  a  superstition  so  absurd  and  pernicious  as  to  deserve- 
to  be  rejected  by  enlightened  minds  without  investigation,  or  that 
the  conduct  of  these  persons,  -even  should  the  whoK  system  turn 
out  at  length  to  be  a  falsehood,  is  at  onoe  unphilosophical  ai\^  pre- 
sumptuous. It  consists  in  what  a  great  master  of  the  subject  deno- 
minated '  contempt  previous  to  invest'^atiou.' 

Why  then  do  not  these  patient  and  exact  inquirers  on  every  other 
subject  take  Christianity  as  an  existing  phenomenon,  the  origin  and 
progress  of  which  deserve,  at  least,  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Why 
confound  it  by  one  sweeping  sentence  with  the  different  and  succes- 
sive modes  of  SMperstition,  whicbj  from  lyhsttever  causes^  bav.e,  from 
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the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  spread  themselves  over  different 
portions  of  the  e^rtli  ?  Has  it  in  its  character  and  coustjlution  any 
thing  in  common  witli  luiv  of  thcni  ^  Do  not  they,  one  and  all,  stand 
condemned  before  a  moral  reasotiins^  theist,  not  only  as  wliolJy  un- 
supported by  external  evidence,  but  as  unworthy  arid  apposite  to 
the  very  nature  of  a  moral  governor  of  the  world  ?  On  these  grounds, 
liad  the  Christian  revelation  never  made  a  claim  on  the  belief  of 
mankind^  they  and  we  should  have  been  warranted  in  rejecting 
them  all^  from  the  elegant  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  die 
black  and  horrible  ftuperstitions  of  the  Hindoos.  Allowing  them, 
ill  shorty  to  have  had  any  origin  but  in  tlie  fears,  or  in  the  lusts  of 
men,  they  could  only  have  been  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  demons 
conspiring  in  one  region  and  at  one  period  to  allure,  and  at  another 
to  terrify  their  votaries  from  the  primsBval  worship  of  die  one  tme 
God. 

Contradistinguished  from  all  these,  and  victorious  over  many, 
Stands  the  revelation  purporting  to  have  been  made  to  mankind  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  at  this  moment  prevailing  almost  over  all  the 
civilized  portions  of  the  globe.    Now  this  is  the  phenomenon  to  be 

accounted  for.  That  it  was  not  spread  by. conquest  they  must  ad- 
'  mit; — and  that,  instead  of  falling  in  with  and  iatterinp:  the  corrupt 
passions  of  human  nature,  it  set  itself  in  array  against  them  all,  and, 
without  compromise  or  concession,  totally  refuses  lo  adinU  anv 
inter<  oiiinninitv  with  moral  evil.  Agaiu-«-lhi8  sy&tem,  whatever 
may  be  jts  origin,  is  wholly  thei&tic;  its  modes  of  woislup  are 
pure  and  Mmple:  bloodless,  thougli  teachin*^  a  propitiation  tlirougli 
bl<jo(j,  and  cliaste,  while  they  inculcate  the  wuruiest  love  of  God 
and  man. 

L£t  us  not  be  mistaken  as  overstatiug  the  merits  of  Christianity. 
We  mean  not  to  confound  it  with  the  additions  which  have  been 
lieaped  upon  it,  or,  m  some  inquirers  are  too  apt  to  do,  with  ihe 
abuses  and  corruptioDS  which  in  some  instances  have  sunk  it  almost 
to  the  level  of  paganism,  but  as  it  exists,  pure  and  unadulterated,  in 
the  single  volume  which  is  competent  to  bear  witness  to  its  general 
character. 

We  say  then  that  a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary  is,  at  least,  en* 
tided  to  investigation.  That  the  diviqe  origin  of  such  a  system  is 
not,  like  every  other,  ancient  or  modern,  in  the  world,  ni^atived,  as 
a  revelation,  by  its  own  character  and  coQstituUon,  is  manifest  We 
are  reasonmg  with  men,  who,  as  we  hope  and  trust,  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  and  to  their  own 
principles  we  confidently  appeal  in  affirming  that,  ind«pendentlv  of 
all  external  testimony,  such  a  religion  may  have  proceeded  from 
God.  If  it  should,  their  rejection  of  it,  previously  to  all  reason- 
able ioquuyj  most  be  iughly  i^i&nsivc  to  ihe  Deity  ;~if  it  should 
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not,  they  will,  at  least,  bave  lost  the  triumph  of  having  denion- 
strated  th<^  existence  of  another  phenomenon,  more  feiDguhir  even 
than  the  former;  namely,  an  alliance  of  eighteen  centune«  betweea 
the  purest  morahty  and  the  most  artful  imposture. 

Unhappily  Di .  Chalmers  has  taken  a  very  different  course,  and 
either  from  prejudices  of  his  education  in  a  Calviiiistic  church,  or 
from  sonic  oiher  cause,  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  has 
commenced  and  continued  his  work  in  persevering  efforts  to  de- 

I)reciate  the  iotemal  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reve- 
Btion.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  that  system,  for  a  very  obvious 
reason,  to  exalt  the  physical,  at  the  expense  oiF  the  morol,  attributes 
of  the  Divinity ;  and  while  it  professes  to  own  and  to  reverence  the 
latter,  to  represent  those  quauties,  while  existing  in  the  Almightv^ 
to  be  of  so  transcendent  a  nature,  that  little  can  be  antecedently 
inferred  from  them  with  respect  to  his  probable  conduct  towardi 
.his  creatures  upon  earth.  In  this  spirit,  and  as  an  apology  for 
resting  the  entire  weight  of  his  cause  on  external  evidence,  we  are 
told  by  Dr.  Chalmers  of  the  internal  evidence — 

*  that,  as  appears  to  many,  no  effectual  argument  can  be  founded  upon 

this  consif?eration,  because  they  do  not  cnn nt  themselves  enough  ac- 
quainted with  the  designs  or  character  of  the  Being  from  whom,  the 
Messenger  professes  to  have  come. 

*  Were  the  author  of  the  message  some  distant  and  unknown  indivi- 
dual of  our  own  species  we  would  [should]  scarcely  be  entitled  to  found 
an  argument  upon  any  comparison  of  ours  between  the  import  of  the 
message  and  the  character  of  the  individual,  even  though  we  had  our 
general  experience  of  human  nature-  to  help  us  in  the  speculation. 
Now  of  the  invisihle  Gml  we  have  no  etperience  whatever.  W'c  nre  still 
lurther  removed  from  all  direct  and  personal  observation  of  him,  or  of 
his  counsels.  Whether  we  think  of  the  eternity  of  his  government,  or 
the  mighty  range  ut  its  influence  over  the  wide  departments  of  ualure 
and  of  providence,  he  stands  at  such  a  distance  from  us  as  to  make  the 
management  of  his  empire  a'subject  inaccessible  to  all  our  fiiculties.' 

*  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  does  not  apply  to  the  second  topic 
of  examination. 

*  The  bearers  of  the  message  were  bein^*^  likf»  ourselves,  ;in<1  we  can 
apply  our  ^'Aic  and  certain  experience  of  nu  ri  to  their  conduct  and 
their  testimoTiy.  We  may  know  too  iittie  ol  God  to  found  any  arga-  • 
meui  upon  liie  coincidence  which  we  may  conceive  to  exist  between 
the  subject  of  the  message  and  our  previous  conceptions  ot  its  author* 
Bat  we  may  know  enough  of  man  to  pronounce  upon  the  credibility  of 
the  messengei^.  Had  they  the  manner  and  physiognomy  of  honest 
men?  Was  their  testimony  resisted,  or  did  they  persevere  in  it?  Had 
thfiy  any  interest  in  fabricating  the  me&sa?;e — or  did  they  suffer  in  con 
sequence  of  this  perseverance? — did  they  suffer  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
constitute  a  satisfying  pledge  of  their  integrity  ?  Was  there  more  than 
one  mes^iengcr,  i^nd  aid  they  agree  as  to  the  ^uUlance  of  that  commu- 
nication 
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nication  which  they  made  to  the  world  ?  Did  they  exhibit  any  special 
mat  k  ot  iht'ir  oHicc  as  messengers  of  God  ;  such  a  mack  as  none  but 
Gjod  .could  give,  and  none  but  his  approved  mess^ngeis  could  obtain 
possession  of?  Was  this  mark  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  were 
these  miracles  so  obviously  addressed  to  .the  senses  as  to  leave  no  sos- 
picion  of  deceit  behind  them  ?  These  are  questions  which  we  feel  our 
competency  to  take  up  and  ro  decide  upon.  Thvy  lie  within  the  legi' 
timate  boundarie  s  of  hinuaii  observation,  and  upon  the  solutif)n  of  these 
do  we  rest  the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.'  p.  1.5,  l6. 

Thus  precipitately  and  iiidiscretely  does  our  author  surrender  to 
its  assailants,  even  before  a  summons  received,  one  of  the  strongest 
outworks  of  revelation.  Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  what  he  loses 
bv  the  concession,  and  whether  that  concession  were  necessary. 

Willi  respect  thru  to  the  weight  of  internal  evidence  as  grounded 
on  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  luoral  attributes  of  God,  we  are 
compelled  to  enter  our  protest  most  seriously  and  solemnly  against 
his  asM  1  litni  that  of  Uie  invisible  God  we  have  no  experience  what- 
ever, and  that  we  are  still  further  reuioved  from  all  direct  and  per- 
sonal observation  of  him  and  his  counsels. 

On  this  point  we  are  very  sure  that  our  mitlior  and  St.  Paul  are 
at  issue.  The  great  apostle  built  his  argument  for  tfae'inexcuse- 
ableness  of  vice  and  immorality  in  the  heathen  world  on  this  solid 
foundation,  that  they  had,  under  all  their  disfidvantagcs,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  one.  true  Qod  from  con* 
leropiating  his  external  works. 

*  For  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  - from  heaven  against  all  ungodli- 
ness and  unrighteousn{)ss  of  men;  who  hold  the  truth  (the  truth  of  na- 
tural religion)  in  unrighteousness:  because  that  which  may  be  known 

of  God  is  manifest  in  them  ;  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them.  For 
the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  Creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made;  even  his  eternal 
power  and  godhead  ;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse/* 

What  then,  if  we  are  to  believe  an  inspired  apostle,  is  to  become 
of  this  rash  a.sserlion,  which,  uuleed,  amounts  to  nolhinii  less  than 
die  annihilation  of  all  natural  religion  at  a  stroke?  But  the  fact  is, 
that,  although  in  a  revelation,  claiming  to  come  from  God,  many 
things  beyond  what  the  limited  faculties  of  man  could  ever  con- 
template as  antecedently  probable  might  reasonably  be  expected^ 
yet  to  say  that  we  have  no  intimation  from  the  light  of  nature,  tu>  e^i- 
perience  whatever,  of  God  and  of  his  counsels,  is  equivalent  to  as- 
serting that  a  pure  and  an  impure,  a  moral  and  immoral  revelation 
are  equally  proveable  by  the  same  external  evidence  which  appear* 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Is  it  then  of  no  account,  or'  is  it  nbt 
rather  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  argument,  that  in  the  ge- 

•  Rom.  c.  i.  V.  18— «0.  , 
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miine  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  there  is  notbing  which' 
leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  its  autlior  was  a  cruel,  capricious  be-- 
ing  ?   That  in  his  condact,  as  there  represented^  no  characters  ap- 
pear bat  those  of  mercy,  trutlii  and  sanctity  ?  Bat,  in  fact,  it  is  next 
toimpo^ible  to  separate  Ihetwospecies  of  evidence  from  each  other 
so 'that  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  effect  that  very  purpose,  our  au- 
thor has  actui^ty  and  very  unskilAilly  interuoven  them.    Had  tfaey^ 
he  asks,  the  manner  and  physiognomy  of  honest  men  ?  &c.  &c» — 
Now  this  is  internal  evidence ;  for  the  characters  of  the  witnesses 
are  those  of  the  religion.    We  have  another  and  a  powerful 'ob«- 
jcction  to  our  author's  manner  of  enforcing  the  external  testimony 
for  the  Gospel,  singly  and  exclusively.    He  appears  to  us  to  think 
it  capable  of  proving  any  thing  short  of  a  coniradiction  ;  and  to 
the  miracles  alone  would  he  confidentlv  appeal  for  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  revelation — in  other  words,  that  it  canie  from  God.  We 
will,  therefore,  try  this  question  upon  its  own  merits.  Remove 
then,  in  the  tirst  place,  all  idea  of  a  Moral  Governor  of  the  world; 
Ifet  it  be  taken  as  antecedently  indiflerent  what  the  character  of  an 
alleged  revelation  should  be — that  in  confirmation  of  it,  the  blind 
receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk,  the  deaf  recover  their  hearing, 
(all  w  uiiout  natural  means)  and  the  dead  are  raised.   According  to 
Dr.  Chalmers,  this  evidence  alone  lands  us  (in  his  own  elegant 
phrase)  in  the  conclusion,  that  a  religion,  so  proved,  be  its  moral 
character  what  it  may,  is  necessarily  from  God.  Supposing^  again, 
that  on  looking  further  into  the  thing  conceit  to  he  thus  proved. 
It  should  turn  ont  to  be  a  system  cruel,  libidinous,  and  idolatrous, 
it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  author  of  this  revelatiou  must  delist 
in'  such  enbrmities.  Those  moral  attributed,  therefore,  of-  which 
We  were  previously  ignorant  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  now  disprofed* 
by  revelation.  Neither  does  our  author,  in  his  disposition  to  arro- 
gate every  thing  in  favour  of  external  testimony,*  seem  to  be  awave* 
that  the  fact  of  the  Gospel  miracles  may  be  allowed,  and  bis  con- 
clusion eluded  or  denied.    Perhaps  there  may  be  some  among  his 
philosophical  readers  on  the  banks  of  Forth  or  Clyde,  who  may 
impute  them  to  the  agency  of  demons.    This  objection,  which  was 
that  of  Celsus  and  other  philosophical  infidels  of  old,  has,  how* 
ever,  been  repeatedly  and  satisfactorily  answered:  by  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, in  the  precipitance  of  his  zeal,  it  has  been  wholly  overlooked. 

in  this  attempt  to  vindicate  the  neglected  rights  of  that  bpecies 
of  proof  on  behalf  of  Uevelation  winch  the  nnthor  has.  very  unrea- 
sonably depreciated,  wc  desire  not  to  be  nuMuiderstood.  Pure 
morality  afiords  of  itself  little  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  a 
system  in  which  it  is  inculcaud.  i'bere  is  much  good  morality 
in  the  Koran.  A  cool  and  clear-headed  impostor  will  alwavN 
discern  the  advantage  of  adapting  his  doctrines  to  the  moral. 
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and  Icelingt  of  nankind,  and  if  tbis  were  dl'  in  whidi  tbe 
internal  evidences  of  the  Gospel  consbted,  we  should  not  differ 
from  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the  subject  so  widely  as  we  feel  ourselves  con- 
strained to  do.  But  when  a  professed  Messenger  from  God  under- 
takes tio  legitiate  in  morality ;  when  he  not  only  inculcates  but  dU- 
covert  virtues  unknown  to  ancient  ethics,  such  as  meeknesa,  love  of 
enemies,  and  returning  evil  for  good ;  and  when,  after  an  experience 
of  eighteen  centuries,  the  observance  of  those  identical  and  newly 
promulgated  virtues  is  found  to  have  contributed  more  to  sweeten 
the  tempers  ot  mankind  and  to  soolh  the  ills  of  life  than  all  the  les- 
sons of  morality  whicli  went  before  them,  w  e  see  something  in  the 
character  of  this  religion  which  an  impostor  would  not  have  dared 
to  hazard.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  ascertain  before-hand 
how  far  tiie  bow  wciidd  endure  to  be  strained  before  it  broke. 
Akin  to  this  subject,  and  nistpaiably  united  with  tlie  internal  evi- 
dence of  tlie  Gospel,  is  the  character  of  Jesus.  This  could  not 
have  been  invented.  Take  away  the  original  itself,  and  what  in  the 
wide  range  of  human  nature  had  ever  appeared  even  as  a  distant 
archetype  ? — Sarely  not  a  character,  after  all,  ao  auspicious  as  that 
.of  Socrates,  who,  moreover,  had  .the  advantage  of  two  biugraphm 
the  most  exqinnte  masters  which  the  world  had  then  known  both 
of  composition  and  of  human  nature.  But  the  history  of  Jesus  was 
entrusted  to  a  few  Galilean  fishermen,  who,  by  simply  adhering  to 
facts,  without  tumour,  without  omamen!,  and  without  contrivance, 
liave  produced  a  character  not  only  consummate  in  wisdom  and 
goodness,  but  in  such  modes  of  wisdom  and  goodness  aa  the  world 
had  not  before  agreed  so  to  denominate  or  receive. 

Now  the  obvious  purport  of  all  this  is,  in  the  first  place,  to 
establish  an  antecedent  presumption  in  favour  of  a  reli^on  confes- 
sedly and  intrinsically  excellent,  to  put  to  shame  that  uninquisitive 
contempt  by  which  minute  philosophers  are  wont  to  dismiss  it  in 
the  mass,  and  undistin2;uislied  from  niodes  of  superstition  tlie  inobt 
pernicious  and  the  moi>t  abitiurd  ;  and  to  shew  them  that,  even  as  a 
phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for,  its  external  evidences  merit  at 
least  a  calm  and  modest  investigation.  This  was  the  aspect  in 
which  the  Christian  Kevt  latiou  ought  first  to  have  been  presented 
to  the  class  of  philosopbical  (often,  perhaps,  nioral)  unbelievers,  for 
whose  conviction  the  work  before  its  appears  to  have  been  princi- 
pally intended.  But  instead  uf  an  arrangement  so  discreet  and  pre- 
possessing, our  author  has  thought  proper  to  sink  the  character  and 
principles  of  tbe  system  to, be  investigated,  the  cousec^uence  of  which 
18  that  he  hinds  himself  to  pcodnce,  and  lus  antagonista  have  a  right 
to  requupe  that  he  produce,  a  body  of  external  evidence  in  Davour  of 
the  doctrine  which  he  undertakes  to  demonstrate,  capable  of  proviog 
any  thing  worthy  or  unworthy  of  a  moral  gofemor  of  the  univene^ 
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But  this  is  not  matter  of  amngement  merely.  Afler  having  rated 
the  principal  weight  of  his  superstructure  upon  external  testimon^^ 
he  might  have  admitted  the  snppletorv  aid  of  internal  proof,  not  m 
ardertoshew  that,  if  men  believed,  tlioy  would  believe  to  their  un- 
speakable ndvantage,  and  if  they  refused  assent  to  the  evidence  it 
would  be  to  their  own  infinite  detriment,  (for  to  this  bias  upon  the 
understanding:  he  seems  to  have  a  more  than  reasonable  aversion,) 
but  to  shew  the  harmony  and  titness  of  the  whole  system  and  its 
worthiness  of  the  alleged  author.  Even  this  has  been  withheld, 
and  withheld,  as  we  conceive,  to  the  infinite  disadvantage  of  the  sub- 
ject. This,  in  our  apprehension,  is  the  radical  delect  of  the  whole 
work^  the  particular  parts  of  which  are  very  unequal. 

Many  strong  positions  indeed  are  taken,  many  arguments  inge-' 
niously  and  powerfully  sustained;  hut,  perhaps  from  our  fami- 
liarity with  the  far  superior  and  more  convincing  works  on  the  same 
aubject  which  our  own  country  has  lately  produced,  the  general 
offbct  u  unsatisfiictory.  Let  us  not  be  mistaken,  as  hinting  mat  the 
argument,  stated  bb  it  is  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  doea  not  bring  full  con* 
Ticlion  to  our  minds ;  but  the  general  imfiression  in  the  coarse  of  oor 
perusal  has  been,  thait  on  some  topics  too  little  has  been  said,  and 
on  others  perhaps  too  much ;  and  that  in  addition  to  the  unfortunate 
and  studied  omission  already  menttened,  the  vi  hole  effect  of  the  ar- 
gument, in  its  different  bearings  and  converging  from  many  different 
points,  is  no  where  collectively  exhibited  and  enforced.  With 
these  general  defects  there  are  many  particular  passages  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  much  on^^inality  and  no  common  excellence.  Amon^ 
these  we  shall  select  the  following  acute  and  striking  remarks  on 
the  peculiar  bias  arising  from  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
vi'hich  renders  it  so  difficult  to  institute  and  pursue  an  inquiry  into 
the  evidt  n( ot  Christianity  in  the  spirit  of  severe  and  impartial 
investigation. 

*  We  are  ready  to  admit  that,  as  the  object  of  tlie  inquiry  is  not  thr 
character  but  the  truth  of  Christianity,  the  philosopher  should  be  care- 
ful to  protect  his  mind  from  the  delusion  of  its  charms.  He  should 
separate  the  exercises  of  the  underalanding  from  the  tendencies  of  die 
fiihcy  or  of  the  heart.  He  should  be  prepared  to  follow  the  light  of 
evidence,  though  it  may  lead  hitn  to  conclusions  the  most  painful  and 
melancholy.  He  should  train  his  mind  to  all  the  kardAood  qf  abHWi 
and  unfeeling  intelligence.  He  should  f;ive  up  every  thing  to  the  supre- 
macy of  argument,  and  be  able  to  renounce  without  a  sigh  all  the  ten- 
dercbt  prepossessions  of  infancy,  the  moment  that  truth  demands  of  him 
the  sacrifice.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  while  one  species 
of  prejudice  operates  in  favour  of  Christianity,  another  prejudice  ope- 
rates aj^iost  it.  There  is  a  class  of  men  who  are  repelled  from  the  in- 
vestigation of  its  evidences  because  in  their  minds  it  is  allied  with  the 
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'  weakness  of  superstition,  and  they  leel  that  they  are  descending  when 
they  brinf^  down  their  minds  lo  u  subject  which  engrosses  so  much  re- 
spect and  admiration  from  the  vulgar. 

*  It  appears  to  us  that  the  peculiar  feeliog,  which  the  sacred ness  of 
the  subject  gives  to  the  inquirer,  is,  upon  the  whole,  unfavourable  to 
the  impression  of  the  Christian  argument.  Had  the  subject  not  been 
sacred,  and  had  the  same  testimony  been  given  to  the  facts  which  are 
connected  with  it,  \\r  nre  s;iti'<fif;fl  that  the  history  of  Jesus  in  the  New 
Testament  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  tlie  best  supported  by  evi- 
dence of  any  history  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  would  assist  us  in 
appreciating  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Goi>pel  liistory,  if  we 

'  could,  conceive  for  a«  moment  that  Jesus,  instead  of  being  the  founder  of 
a  new  religion,  bad  been  merely  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  philo-' 
sopby,  and  that  the  different  histories  which  have  come  down  to  us  had 
-merely  represented  him  as  an  extraordinary  person,  who  had  rendered 
himself  illustrious  among  bis  countrymen  by  the  wisdom  of  his  sayino:s 
and  the  beneficence  of  his  actions.  We  venture  to  sny,  that  had  this 
been  the  case,  a  tenth  part  of  the  testimony,  which  has  actually  been 
given,  would  have  been  enough  to  satisfy  us.  To  form  a  fair  eslinwite 
of  the  strength  of  the  Christian  argument,  we  should,  if  possible,  divest 
oDTselves  of  all  reference  to  religion,  and  view  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
histoiy  purely  as  a  question  of  erudition'  (we  should  rather  have  said 
abstract  fact).  *  If  at  the  outset  of  the  investigation  we  have  a  prejudice 
against  the  Christian  religion,  the  effect  is  obvious,  and  without  any  re- 
finement ol  explanation,  we  see  at  once  how  such  a  prejudice  mustdiv 
pose  us  to  annex  suspicion  and  distrust  to  the  testimony  of  ikc  Ciiristjua 
writers.* 

In  ail  iliis  and  more,  which,  v.  ilh  some  dcgiec  of  unnecessary 
circumlocution,  cm  uuilior  has  added  lo  the  same  pui  pose,  there  is 
much  both  of  truilj  and  originality.  There  is  much  also  on  whicli 
an  acute  and  willing  adveisurv  would  fasten — there  is  sometliiug  too 
on  which  a  friendly  critic  may  fairly  animadvert. 

Aai  6rst,  with  respect  to  that  imfeelii^  severity  of  rntiocinatioo 
which  seems  to  be  required  by  Dr.  Chalmers  as  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient in  •  a  fair  -investigation  of.  the  evidences  of  Christianity^ 
If  it  were  intimated  to  a  person  who  had  hitherto  thought  himself 
intitled  to  the  reversion  of  a  princely  fo^rtune^  that  bis  title  on  in- 
quiry might  probably  turn  out  to  be  defective — would  it  be  pos- 
sible that  he  should  set  about  an  investigation  so  momentous  lo  him* 
self,  in  the  same  disposition  of  mind  with  his  solicitor  f  Assoredly 
not :  but  the  real  question  is  (and  it  certainly  involves  considerable 
difficulties  in  the  science  of  human  nature)  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  his  natural  anxiety  on  the  operations  of  hb  understanding  i  Per- 
haps it  would  be  different,  and  even  opposite,  in  different  men.  The 
tinnd,  the  diffident,  and  the  desponding,  would,  through  the  over- 
w  hcliunig  pressure  of  apprehended  Iosk  and  the  too  probable  disap- 
pointment of  their  fondest  hopes,  be  dnveu  for  present  relief  into 
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tile  dangerous  course  of  overstating  every  argument  in  their  favour, 
and  of  extenuating,  by  every  mode  of  so{>hi(ttry  and  self-deceit,  the 
evidence  on  the  other  side.  On  ihe  contrary,  a  mind  of  tirmer  texture 
would  prepare  boldly  and  fairly  to  meet  the  danger.    The  mere 
i!nport:mce  of  the  subject  would  give  an  opposite  (lireclion  to  his 
diflideiice.    He  would  sift  his  own  case  tlioron<^hiy :  reject  every 
tiling  ii)  his  own  favour,  in  which  acumen  stanulated  by  interest 
could  discover  ihe  sembluiice  of  a  Haw;  and  anticipate  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  final  disapponjlment,  as  the  best  means  of  alleviating 
the  stroke,  if  it  sliould  arrive,  or  of  enliancing  the  value  of  his 
triumph,  should  he  prove  triuniphant.  This,  we  think,  would  be  the 
respective  effects  of  an  overwhelming  temporal  intereijt  in  any 
question,  upon  minds  differently  constituted,  and  if  this  be  really 
(be  case,  with  respect  to  their  beariog  upon  the  present  argument, 
they  would  Giirly  neutralize  each  other.  And  here  we  cannot  refrain 
from  askin|^  Dr.  Chalmers  in  passing,  (for  his  own  miaccountable  neg- 
lect of  the  mtemal  evidence  compeu  us  to  put  a  question  apparently 
harsh  and  revolting,)  what  would  be  the  value  of  a  belief  acquired 
by  such  a  process — the  process  of  *  training  the  inquirer's  mind  to 
all  the  hardihood  of  abstract  and  unMing  intelligence'  i   To  have 
acquired  his  faith  in  Christianity  as  a  student  arrives  at  a  conclusion 
in  Euclid  i 

Once  more — ^In  the  long  passage  cited  above,  Dr.  Chalmers  im- 
putes to  the  sacredness  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  peculiar  feeling 
which  has  been  described,  an  effect  Mhich  we  should  scarcely  have 
e\|M»cted  ;  tmmely,  lliat  an  higher  degree  t>f  evidence  is  required  for 
Uie  miraculous  portions  of  the  Gospel  story  than  for  the  attestation 
of  an  ordinary  history — the  incarnation,  for  example,  than  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Jesus.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  this  very  de- 
mand has  arisen  trom  a  source  diametrically  opposite  to  the  other; 
namely,  that  severe  and  unfeeling  exercise  of  the  iensonin<» 
powers  which  he  deems  so  neccjsary  for  the  inquiry.  It  was  a 
severe  reasoner,  not  a  timid  and  anxious  feeler,  on  the  subject,  who 
started  the  question  w  hether  any  degree  of  testimony  whatever  were 
adequate  lo  the  proof  of  nuracles ;  and  happy  we  are  that  the  ob- 
jection was  urged  and  supportefi  as  it  was;  because  the  reputation 
Qf  the  author,  and  the  subtle  dialectic  genius  of  his  ratiocination, 
while  it  appalled  the  weak,  arrayed  some  of  the  ablest  advocates  of 
revelation  against  him,  and  brought  out  a  body  of  proof  in  favour 
of  .  miracles  as  capable  of  testimony,  which  has  set  the  question  at 
rest. 

.  The  common  objection  to  Christian  evidences  in  favour  of  mira^ 
cles,  because  they  are  Christian,  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Chalmers. 

*  Still  there  is  a  lurking  suspicion,  which  survives  all  argument.  He 
is  a  Christian— be- is  one  of  the  party.  Am  I  an.  infidc»U  J  pei-sist  in 
YQU  xvxi.  no.  XXXIV,         II H  distrustiiij^ 
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distrusting  the  testimony*  Am  I  a  Chrutian^  i  lejoice  in  the  strength 
gf  it/  . 

In  a  gainful  cause  the  evidmce  of  a  party  is  universally  suspiciocui 
ami  in  this  view  the  objection  would  be  applicable  to  modern  Chris- 
tians, could  they  be  considered  in  the  Yvi^ht  of  witnesses  at  all — for, 
in  addition  to  all  the  hopes  of  imniortaiit\ ,  whicli  a  conviction  of 
the  falsehood  of  revelation  blasts  at  once,  there  are  unquestionably 
many  individuals  on  whom,  as  lionest  men,  such  a  conviction  would 
be  an  imperious  call  to  leuouiice  certain  temporal  rmolutiientii 
and  distinctions.  In  coufUicting  therefore  so  momentous  an  niquiry 
it  is  not  irnpossibie  tliat  they  may  be  swayed  by  some  degree  of 
bias  upon  the  mind,  of  which  they  are  wholly  unconscious.  But 
the  total  absence  of  such  a  bias  would  not  reiider  them  witnesses  in 
the  cause, — their  opinions  on  the  subject  would,  after  all,  be 
nothing  more  than  the  opinions  of  unprejudiced  men.  The  only 
witnesses  on  this  subject  are  the  first  writers  on  the  side  of  Chns> 
tianity ;  Christians  indeed,  but  men  wbO|  having  been  either  Jews 
or  heathens,  had  ceased  to  be  such  from  a  full  persuasion  of  the 
niraclea  to  which  they  had  been  eyewitnesses,  and  had  become 
Christians  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  at  the  peril  of  every 
thing  which  was  dear  to  them  upon -earth. 

In  this  work  the  objection  taken  from  the  general  infidelity  ol 
the  Jews,  who  beheld  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  is  well  and  dexterously 
managed,  though  we  think  that  too  much  is  at  length  conceded  by 
our  author,  who  allows  that  all  the  experience  we  have  about  the 
operation  of  prejudice,  and  the  perverseness  of  the  human  temper 
and  understandinir,<ynnot  aflTord  a  complete  solution  of  the  question. 
In  many  respects  mdeed  it  is  a  case  sui  generis,  and  the  only  credi- 
table information  which  we  can  attain  to  enlighten  iis  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  through  the  medium  of  that  very  testimony  upon  ^vhich  the 
difficulty  in  question  has  thrown  the  suspicion  that  we  want  to  ^t  rid 
of.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  case  is  in  some  degree,  as  the  author 
describes  it,  altogether  singular,  aini  that  history  furnishes  no  other 
tixampie  oi  the  eti'ect  which  liie  moat  ajaionishing  miracles  Mould 
produce  on  a  people,  so  bigoted  and  obstinate  as  the  Jews,  wiieii 
wrought  before  their  eyes.  But  for  the  same  reason  it  is  needless 
to  embarrass  himself  aud  us  by  referriiig  to  the  general  principlea 
of  human  nature,  the  perversity  of  which,  under  eveiy  mode,  and  in 
every  state  of  intellect,  will  certainly  account  at  once  for  much  of 
the  credulity,  and  as  much  of  the  unbelief,  which  «aisto  in  the 
world.  Mere  savages,  alternately,  draw  no  inferences  from  real  intei^ 
ruptions  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  ascribe  natural  effects  to 
preternatural  causes.  Philosophers  under  the  same  circumstanGei' 
nave  recourse  to  certain  latent  and  undiscovered  qualities  in  nature. 
But  tfae«liews  of  our  Saviour's  time  had  no  exact  parallel :  they  were 
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neither  savages  nor  philosophers;  but,  having  been  partial  I  v  rnli^ijt- 
eiied  by  a  preparatory  revelation  of  their  ovvii,  iliey  had  cuuipletely 
made  up  their  minds  against  the  reception  of  every  other,  and  while 
they  beheW  and  owned  that  miracles  were  actually  wrought  amoogst 
them,  eluded  the  obvious  conclusion  by  ascribing  them  to  the  opera- 
tion of  deitions.   This  is  the  only  satisfactory  account  which  can  be 
given  of  their  conduct  collectively  and  as  a  people.   But  to  all  these 
are  to  be  added  particular  and  professional  causes  of  obduracy  and 
unbelief.    The  pride  of  rank,  the  administration  of  the  laws  Bi 
Vested  in  themselves,  distance  from  places  of  vulgar  iesort»  disdain 
of  popular  rumours,  jealousy  of  imposture  in  an  age  abounding 
with  impostors-^all  these  reasons  and  more  would  operate  upon 
the  higher  orders  of  the  Jews  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
•  eye-witnesses  of  deeds  however  remarkable,  such  as  reported  to 
be  performed  by  a  poor  itinerant.    Their  example,  authority^ 
and  persuasion,  would  operate  in  the  same  direction  upon  their 
numerous  dependents  ;  and  if  we  take  into  llie  arrouut  the  vast 
majority  of  every  people,  which  from  infancy,  sickness,  decrepi- 
tude, and  domestic  engagements  must  ever  be  prevented  front ' 
going  abroad  in  search  of  extraordinary  spectacles,  it  will  follow^ 
that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  actual 
spectators  of  our  Savioui  a  miracles,  or  laihcr  of  any  single  mi- 
racle.   Thousands,  we  know,  were  occasionally  assembled,  but 
what  are  thousands  even  repeatedly  collected  on  various  occasions^ 
compared  with  the  millions  which,  within  for^  years  from  the  death 
of  Chrbt,  that  devoted  country  could  afford  for  slaughter  ?   But  it 
is  to  these  alone, — the  actual  spectators  of  any  single  miracle,  that 
the  argument  applies.  The  question  therefore  is — why  were  not  their 
prejudices  at  least  universally  overcome  F  Narrowed  to  such  a  pointy 
the  question  is  certainly  important.  A  n  analysis  of  the  probable  dis- 
positions of  tilt  se  witnesses  will  lead  to  a  conclusion  not  widely 
differenf^from  the  fact.    First,  then,  out  of  this  mingled  mass  are 
to  be  extracted  the  real  believers  in  Christy  who,  convinced  by  what 
they  saw  and  heard,  boldly  avowed  their  persuasion  and  suffered 
for  it.    Now  these  are  the  only  witnesses  for  the  reality  of  the 
gospel  miracles,  properly  so  called.    The  evidence  uas  overbear- 
ing— evidence  present*  d  in  their  senses — to  the  senses  of  numbers 
at  the  same  time,  and  received  at  the  peril  of  their  reputation,  and 
their  lives.   The  next  place  must  be  assigned  to  a  class,  in  all  pro- 
bability very  mitiK  tuus,  consisting  of  the  timid,  the  interested,  and 
llie  worldly-muided,  who  saw,  believed,  and  dissembled  their  be- 
lief.   Another  belongs  to  those  who  admitted  the  truth  of  tlie  facts 
bu't  ascribed  them  to  the  operation  of  demons.   The  lust  aud  lowest 
is  to  be  given  to  au  idle  and  brutal  rabble^  such  as  any  wonderful 
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story  will  always  assemble  in  countries  more  civilized  than  Judea, 
who  beheld  the  miracles  of  Jesus  as  di^  would  have  regarded  the 
tricks  of  a  juggler,  with  stupid  and  momentary  astonishment^  lead- 
ing to  no  conclusion,  or  rather  to  no  reflection.  Such,  then,  is  the 
imue  of  this  boasted  argument  from  the  general  incredulity  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Another  observation  on  this  subject,  though  not 
quite  original,  has  been  well  and  forcibly  urged  by  our  author,  we 
meaUi  the  absence  of  all  contrary  evidence.  The  circumstances  of 
the  gospel  miracles  were  left  by  their  first  relators  in  no  conve* 
iiient  generalities*  Time,  place,  concomitant,  preceding  and  sub- 
sequent  facts  are  commonly  given ;  and,  wlipii  these  miracles  were 
confidently  appealed  to  as  notorious  and  recent,  the  governing 
powers  of  the  country  had  it  in  tlH^ir  option  to  call  for  the  appear- 
ance and  take  the  examination  of"  multitudrs  known  to  have  been 
present  at  the  phices  and  times  a:ssigned,  who  had  not -em  I)  meed  the 
doctrine  oF  Jesus.  Tliis  was  the  only  rational  method  which  could 
have  been  devised  for  crushing  a  successt'ul  and  spreadiog  iiiipos- 
liire,  but  it  was  never  resorted  to,  and  the  tola)  absence  of  any  nesa- 
live  U'stitiionv  on  the  subject  amoutits  to  positive  proof  of  general 
and  contentpuiaiy  acfjiiiescence  in  tlie  truth  of  the  miracles  alleged 
to  have  been  wrouglit  by  Jesus. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  conduct  was  owing  to  neglect  and 
^contempt :  long  before  the  apprehension  of  Christ  all  the  passions 
^nd  prejudices  of  the  higher  orders  were  evidently  excited  to 
the  highest  pitch  against  his  person  and  doctrine ;  they  were  acute^ 
politic,  and  vindictive — ^they  hated  and  feared  the  new  doctrine  in 
equal  propoi»tions,  but,  excepting  their  wicked  subornation  in  order  . 
•to  contradict  the  hct  of  the  Resurrection,  they  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  leave  the  evidence  from  miracles  wholly  onassailed. 
.  With  much  to  praise,  and,  excepting  a  single  defect,  not  much 
to  censure,  in  the  work  before  us,  we  earnestly  recommend  an  at- 
tentive perusal  of  its  contents  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  seems  to 
have  been  intended,  the  infidel  sgavans  of  the  author's  own  country. 

On  the  internal  evidences  of  Christianity  they  want  nothing  but  a 
spirit  of  attentive  and  impartial  inquiry  into  its  beneticiai  tendency 
42nd  ertectS;  to  enable  them  to  jud;:/^  for  themselves. 

On  the  external  testimony,  to  vvhicli  Dr.  Chalmers  has  applied 
th(  w  holt  force  of  his  understanding,  they  will  find  a  great  den! 
which  mnn«|uiring  prejudice  may  conlcnui,  but  which  no  po\M  is 
of  reasoning  with  which  they  are  gifted  will  be  abh  to  (  ntute. 
The  general  credibility  of  human  testimony  must  be  shaken  in 
Order  to  shake  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  miracles.  Let  the  in- 
trinnc  excellence  of  this  religion  dispose  them  to  apply  to  its  proofs 
the  same  calm  and  philosophical  process  of  tha  understanding, 
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which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  every  other  remarkabia 
phenomenon,  and  we  liave  little  doubt  of  the  result:  but  should 
it  unfortunately  happen  that  they,  or  any  of  tiieni,  should  rise  up 
from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  work  before  us  without  that  con* 
▼iction  which,  as  we  ihnik,  it  uiigliL  have  bi  oiii;ht  to  their  minds, 
let  them  not  impute  their  disappointment  to  ih<   subject  or  to  the 
evidence.    As  an  advocate  for  the  tuiih  tjf  the  Christian  revelation 
J3r.  Chalmers  cannot  be  phiced  in  the  first  class.    With  all  his 
dciiiandi)  (or  a  spirit  of  bevere  latioemalioii  on  the  subject,  he  is 
himself  no  severe  reasoner.    His  slyle,  too  diffuse  and  declama- 
tory, is  perceptibly  tinctured  by  tliose  habits  of  extemporaneous 
eloquence,  which  in  bis  own  church  accomplish  the  speaker,  while 
th^  often  spoil  the  writer.   Mauj  strong  and  striking  things  in- 
deed are  said,  but  in  a  manner  too  desultory  .to  produce  the  full 
effect  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  in,  an  order  too  iriegular  and 
inconsequent  to  concentrate  all  the  rays  of  light  in  one  focus« 
There  are  also  many  important  omissions,  the  subject  of  prophecjt 
in  particular — but  above  all,  we  desiderate  in  the  close  of  bis  book 
a  clear  and  forcible  summing  np  of  the  whole  evidence,  so  as  ta 
bring  it  at  once  before  the  wavering  and  half-convinced  mind,  an^ 
by  its  irresistible  etfect  to  fix  it  in  belief.    But  to  these  philoso^ 
j)!iers  it  is  probably  unknown  (we  fear  it  is  but  imperfectly  known 
to  our  author  himself)  that  the  present  and  the  last  i^etieration  have 
produced  from  the  Englisli  school  of  theology  more  than  one  work, 
on  the  same  important  subject,  by  masters  at  once  of  reason  and  of. 
style,  accomplished  in  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  skilled  in  ajl  the 
art  of  lucid  order  and  arrangement.    To  these  we  confidently  reniit^ 
the  unc  MiMiiced  and  unsatisfied  readers  of  Dr.  Clndujeis,  and  if, 
after  havuig  taken  up  the  works  of  Lvtlletou  and  Jcnyns,  of  Powell 
and  i^aley,  they  feel  a  disposition  to  lay  them  by  half  read,  eithei; 
their  heads  or  their  hearts  mtist  be  in  fault,  they  must  be  incapably 
of  conviction  on  the  most  inonientous  of  all  subjects,  or  they  .nui9t 
dread  it;  and  they  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  thc&  Being  whom 
they  do  not  choose  to  retain  in  their  knowledge,,  h^th  given  thent 
a  strong  delusion  if  not  <  that  they  should  believe  a  lie,' what  is  aft 
least  equally  pemicious»  that  they  should  disbelieve  the  truth* 


Art.  VIIK — 1.  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  late  Emhas^ 
to  China ;  comprising  a  correct  ^'arrative  of  the  Public  Traiis^ 
actions  of  the  ilrnbasstf,  of  the  Foi/age  to  and  from  China,  and 
of  the  Journei/  from  th'j  Mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  to  the  llvtnrn  ta 
Canton,  Sfc.  Illustrated  by  J\laps  and  Drawings.  By  Henry 
Ellis,  Third  Commissioner  of  the  Embassy.  4to.  pp. 
London,  l^ij. 
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9.  Narrative  of  a  Foyage  in  His  Majesti/s  late  Ship  Alceste  to 
the  Yei/ow  Sea,  along  the  Coast  of  Cgren  and  through  ?7v  ?m- 
merous  hitherto  uudisrorerrd  Islands  to  the  la/dfid  of  Lezt  cherr, 

•  with  an  Account  of  her  Shipzoreck  in  the  Sh^ftitsof  Caspar, 
By  John  M'Leod,  Surgeou  of  the  AlcesU.  bvo.  pp.  284. 
London.  1817. 

TT  was  said  *  i'lh'  olden  time/  (and  the  saving  is  not  much  the 
worse  for  the  wear,)  that  *  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swit't — • 
and,  indeed,  of  all  swift-paced  animals,  an  author  is  not  the  least 
Jikely  to  break  down,  if  }>ushed  beyond  iiis  speed.  Mr.  Ellis 
lias  certainly  taken  ^jie  lead  of  about  half  a  dozen  competitors, 
"who  are  said  to  have  started  along  with  l)im ;  but  he  may  not,  for 
all  this,  win  the  prize,  though  he  has  the  advantage  in  starting. 
To  speak  plainly,  we  are  of  opinion  that  his  book  betrays  too 
great  haste  \  and  are  led  to  regret  that  he  should  not  have  taken 
more  (ime,  as  well  ati  counsel,  before  he  published.  Had  diis 
been  done,  we  are  pretty  certain  that  he  would  nat  only  have 
lopped  off  many  redundancies,  but  have  expunged  some  strange 
"words,  and  still  stranger  figures  of  speech ;  we  should  not  then 
bave  heard  of  *  the  repose  of  putrifying  garlic  on  a  mucb  worn 
blanket;'  nor  of  throwing  a  vacant  countenance  into  lai^ter, 
by  the  '  e!(pounded  ^diance  of  silliness  ;* — nor  of  pompanng  a 
muddy  river  to  '  hasty-pudding,'  wliich  is  not  a  very  happy 
similitude,  nor  one,  in  fact,  which  Mr.  Ellis  bad  an  interest  in 
suggestii^.  THese,  and  pther  phrases  of  the  same  kind,  are  not 
only  examples  of  bad  taste,  but  exhibit  a  degree  of  levity  not 
altogether  suited  to  the  hicjh  official  situation  held  by  the  writer.* 
Mr.  Ellis  had  a  model  before  him  in  Sir  George  Staiintnn*s  *  Au- 
thontir  Account'  of  the  former  embassy  ;  or,  if  he  thought  that  was 
drawn  up  in  too  grave  and  sustained  a  style  to  be  used  in  a  *  diary,* 
there  was  that  excellent  book,  *  The  Travels  of  John  Bell  of  An- 
termony,'  the  bi  st  model  perhaps  for  travel-writing  in  the  English 
language.f    The  discussions  too  with  the  Chinese  government  are 

given 

•  He  was  secretary  of  embassy  and  tliirt!  commissioner.    Sir  GforL'e  Staunton  was  ' 
second  commissioner,  and  tu  suucce<l,  on  the  death  or  absence  or  the  ambassador,  as  first 
coniniissioner,  Mr.  Kllis's  dormant  commission  of  minister  plenipotentiary  being  merely 
prtfviikni  lor  seciivlriL^  il  i-i'  livrrv  ot"  tlic  Ilcpfnt's  letter. 

t  The  history  ot  this  book  is  suuiewhat  curious,  and  no^  generally  known.  For  roanj 
years  after  Mr.  Bell  retomed  from  his  travels  be  used  to  amuse  Ins  frwnda  with  accounts 
of  what  he  had  seen,  refreshing  his  recollection  from  a  simple  diarv  of  oocttrrenoes  and 
observations.  The  Earl  Granville,  then  president  of  the  (!onncilI  on  hcHrinp  some  of 
his  adventures,  pre  vailed  on  him  tu  ihrow  liis  notes  together  into  the  form  ot  a  narrative* 
which,  when  dowe,  pleased  him  so  much  tiiuc  ho  sent  the  manuscript  to  Doctor  Robeit- 
son,  with  a  partic  !  tr  r^-qnest  th;it  he  would  rt'viso  and  put  it  in  a  fit  state  for  the  pre^s. 
The  literary  avocatkoiis  ot  the  Scotti^  historian  at  that  time  not  allowing  him  to  uuder- 
the  task,  he  recommended  Mr.  Barroup  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen ; 
mdA  OB  thi«  gentlcaiii^  oonsidtiiigDoctnr  Bob^rtsoa  as  to  the  stVlv  md  the  Imok of  travels 

which 
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pvea  go  nidcb  in  detail  BB  to  diwt  tbem  of  all  dignity,  and  to 
place  the  parties  concerned  in  rather  a  disparaging  if  not  a  ludi- 
crous point  of  view.  A  diplomatist  is  invested  with  a  trust  which 
be  is  bound  to  deposit  in  those  hands  from  whicb  he  originally  re- 
ceived it;  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  lay  before  the  public  the  details  of 
bis  official  employment ;  much  less  heedlessly  to  fling  ovei  tliem 
a  cast  of  undue  contempt. — With  these  drawbacks,  which  a  con- 
scientious discharge  of  our  duty  to  the  public  has  compelled  us  to 
notice,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  volume  before 
us  a  valuable  and  interesting  work.  And  one  advantage,  certainly, 
may  be  derived  from  Mr.  Ellis's  frankness.  The  paltry  nilrigues 
of  this  oriental  negociation  (thus  uurebcrvedly  laid  open)  aflfoid  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  childish  vanity,  the  insolence,  the 
meanness,  and  the  unblushing  falsehood  of  the  court  of  China; 
and  ihey  display,  in  its  true  light,  the  moral  and  political  character 
of  this  govemnient  of  sages,  which  Voltaire  and  his  followers  con« 
^iied  to  hold  up  as  a  pattern  for  all  governments  to  follow,  and 
an  example  for  the  general  admiration  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Ellis's  volume  contains,  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  an  account 
of  the  transactions  of  die  British  embassy  with  the  court  of  Pekin ; 
a  narrative  of  occurrences  in  a  journey  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  hun- 
dred miles  througfi  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  empire;  and  a  clear 
and,  we  doubt  not,  an  accnrate  description  of  the  various  objects 
which  presented  themselves  on  the  route.  It  is  true  that  all  which 
can  be  seen  from  the  grand  canal,  and  which  is  the  usual  track  from 
Pekin  to  Canton,  is  now  nearly  as  well  known  as  the  road  from 
London  to  Edinburgh ;  and  although  the  route  of  the  present  em- 
bassy deviated  from  that  of  Lord  Macartney  in  taking  the  course 
of  the  great  river,  the  Yang-tsc-kiang,  for  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  ancient  ca- 
pital of  Nankin,  and  the  fine  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  tlie 
Po-1/ang  lake,  yet  that  sameness,  which  is  characteristic  of  China, 
seeiiis  every  where  to  have  occurred  iu  the  couatuut  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  objects. 

In  a  former  Numblsr*  we  traced  the  progress  of  ibe  embassjr  to 
its  embarkation  on  the  barges  of  the  Pei*ho;  and  formed  a  tolerable 
guess  at  the  scenes  which  had  been  acted  at  the  *  celestial  resi- 
dence thb  we  were  enabled  to  do  (for  we  make  no  presensions  to 
the  gift  of  second  sight)  partly  from  some  little  knowledge  of  .tlie 

.which  he  would  recommend  him  to  adopt  for  his  guide,  the  historian  replied,  'Take 
Gulliver's  Travels  for  your  model,  and  you  cannot  g»i  wrong.*  He  did  so,  and  *  Bell'ft 
TraveU'  has  all  the  simplicity  of  Gulliver,  with  the  advantage  which  truth  always  carries 
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CbineM  court,  and  partly  from  the  imperial  edicts,  wbicb  ^vere  then 
in  our  bands:  We  must  now  return  to  our  6rst  statement,  and 
take  up  the  embassy  at  the  Pei-bo.  Even  at  this  early  period,  it  was 
thought  by  some  that  an  unfavourable  disposition  bad  manifested 
itself  towards  the  embassy,  though  nolbing  could  be  more  civil  and 
attentive  than  the  conduct  of  the  two  mandarins  Chang  and  Yin, 
and  the  imperial  legate  Qtiarig.  Conformably  vMih  the  precedent 
of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  the  two  former  had  visited  the  am- 
bassador on  board,  the  latter  received  him  on  sliore.  After  some 
trifling  questions  of  routine,  such  as — what  were  the  objects  of 
the  embassy:  how  niunv  persons  it  cousisled  of?  how  they  meant  lo 
return?  &c.  they  adverted  lo  the  ko  ton  or  rereniony  of  prostration, 
and  observed  that  previous  practice  would  \n\  [  ctjuiicd  to  secure  the 
*  decorous  performance  of  it  in  presence  of  the  <  tnperor ;  but  J^ord 
Amherst  cut  them  short  by  observing  that  whatever  was  riglit  and 
proper  would  be  done.  This  early  intimation,  however,  of  what 
was  almost  certain  to  be  demanded^  induced  bis  lordship  to  ukc 
the  opinkm  of  Sir  Gleorge  Staunton  on  tlie  subject,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  was 
not  only  incompatible  with  personal  and  national  respectability,  but 
that  a  compliance  with  it  would  be  attended  with  the  most  inju* 
lious  effects  on  the  company's  interests  at  Canton.  In  his  mind^ 
the  mere  reception  of  the  embassy  was  not 'worth  b^ing  purdiased 
by  the  sacrifice. 

The  legate,  who  received  the  ambassador  on  shore,  had  previously 
informed  Mr.  Morrison,  who  acted  as  Lord  Amherst'a  interpreter, 
that  he  should  abstain  from  entering  upon  any  discussion  at  his  first 
interview,  as  his  sole  object  was  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  ambas- 
sador, and  to  become  personally  acquainted  w  ith  him  ;  and  his 
lively  and  affable  nuniners  were  considered  as  grounds  of  fnvournble 
augury  for  niore  important  concerns.  He  repeated,  what  had  before 
been  said,  tluit  the  emperor  had  particularly  inquired  about  the  age 
of  Lord  Amherst's  son,  and  lie  himself  seemed  to  wish  to  give  a 
foretaste  of  the  hoiiours  that  awaited  this  young  gentleman  by  the 
extreme  attention  which  he  paid  him — but  Mr.  Ellis  doubts  whe- 
ther this  was  in  consequence  of  the  imperial  inquiries,  or  desiii^ned 
as  an- irresistible  attack  on  Lord  Amherst's  good-will ;  they  had  all 
reason,  however,  to  be  satisfied  with  bis  conduct. 

Nothing  more  was  said  at  this  interview;  but  something  tbatfeN 
from  the  legate,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  led  Sir  George 
StauntiNi  to  anticipate  an  imperial  banquet  at  Tien-sing,  where  a 
tH^Hf  or  *  great  man,'  of  the  name  of  iSoo,  was  to  meet  them;  Sir 
George  had  also  incidentally  collected  that,  though  it  was  now  thiC 
)Otb  August^  the  audience  was  fixed  for  the  SSd,.  Co  the  Ifith 
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they  readied  Tien-sing.  ^  Here  the  .  three  attendant  mandarinay  whfar'' 
Soo^  wailed  on  the  ambassador;  and,  after  some  general  conversa- 
tion and  mutual  compliments,  asked  for  a  copy^f  the  RegentV 
letter;  they  also  let  him  know  that  the  emperor  had  bcjsn  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  order  an  entertainment  to  be  given  to  his  lord- 
ship, and  that  nine  o'clock  had  been  fixed  on  as  .the  most  conve«» 
ntent  hour.  On  taking  leave,  the  imperial  legate  said  he  would 
furnish  the  ambassador  with  a  written  statement  of  every  thing 
conneclefl  with  his  reception  nt  Pekin,  his  stay  tliere,  (W  luc  li  it  was 
1  lint (  d  would  be  very  short,)  and  the  mode  iu  which  his  tiiiie  would 
be  employed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  iSlh  the  ambassador  proceeded  in  state 
to  the  hail  \\\  wliich  the  banquet  was  prepared.'  Oil  entering  it, 
the  first  object  that  met  his  tyes  was  a  table  placid  before  a 
skreen,  with  vlIIow  silk  han^jing  before  it;  the  imuulaiins  in  at- 
tendance were  all  tire^scd  lu  Lheir  robes  of  ceremuny.  The  legate 
began  by  observing,  that  the  entertainment  of  which  they  were 
about  to  partake  was  given  by  the  emperor,  and  that  therefore 
the  same  ceremonies  would  be  required  from  all  parties  as  if  they 


prepared  to  approach  bis  imperial  Majesty  with  the  same  deitoon- 
strations  of  respect  as  his  own  sovereign,  l^iey  said  the  ko-toH 
was  the  ceremony  required ;  his  lordship  declared  his  intention  of 
following,  in  every  respect,  the  precedent  established  by  Lord 
Macartney.  They  said  that  Lord  Macartney  had  performed  every 
ceremony  and  especially  the  hht&u^  not  only  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  but  at  all  other  times ;  and  Soo  declared  that  himself 
remembered  his  having  performed  it  at  Canton ;  and  they  had  the 
assurance  to  appeal  to  i^ir  George  Staunton  for  the  truth  of  whzt 
they  asserted.  This  was  not  all;  they  even  produced  a  pnper, 
purporting  to  be  an  extract  from  the  ofticlal  records  of  the  court  of 
ceremonies,  describing  the  whole  ceremony  which  Lord  Macartney 
performed  m  presence  of  the  emperor;  among  which  that  of  tlie 
ko-tou  was  specifically  mentioned. 

They  now  assumed  a  liaughty  tone;  they  supposed  lliat  it  Mas 
the  intention  of  the  ambabSndor  to  please  the  emperor,  and  they 
did  iioi  thmk  It  becoming  in  him  to  refuse  a  ceremony  wiiich 
themselves  must  perform.  Lord  Amherst  replied,  that  he  would 
follow  the  conduct  of  Lord  Macartney,  as  iustructed  by  his  sove- 
reign'to  do.  It  was  tfien  hinted  that  the  embassy  might  not  be  re* 
ceived ;  upon  which  Lord  Amherst  said,  that,  however  mortifying 
it  might  be  to  his  feelings,  he  must*  decline  the  honour  intended 
him  by  the  entertainment,  and  that  he  should  be  prepared,  ou  his 
arrival  at  Fekiii,  lo  submit  the  reasons  of  his  refusal,  in  writing,  to 
his  imperial  Majesty.  Finding  the  ambassador  inflexible,  an  ap« 


Lord  Amherst  replied,  that  he  was 
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peal-  was  mnde  to  his  paternal  feelings,  and  he  was  asked,  whether 
he  would  be  so  wanting  in  natural  affection  as  to  deprive  his  soo  of 
the  honour  of  seeing  the  emperor^  They  urged  repeatedly  the 
certain  displeasure  of  the  emperor  and  the  actual  compliance  of 
L»oid  Macartney;  but  findinj^  that  nothins:  was  to  be  gained,  they 
began  to  shew  some  disposition  to  \ield ;  and  gaid  that  they  would 
no  longer  insist  on  the  perfui  majire  of  the  ceremony,  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  that  the  consequences  must  fall  on  Lord  Amherst 
if,  in  punishment  for  his  refusal,  the  embassy  and  the  presentii 
should  not  be  received.  Lord  Amherst  then  observed  iiat,  al- 
though one  bow  was  the  honour  that  was  paid  by  tlie  members  of 
the  chief  council  of  the  nation,  to  wlm  ii  he  belonged,  before  the 
vacant  throne  of  the  wvereign,  he  should  nut  hesitate  to  make  as 
many  bows,  on  tlie  present  occasion,  as  they  did  prostrations:  upon 
this  voluntary  concession,  they  endeavoured,  with  true  characteristic 
lUihendity,  to  graft  a  further  demand  that  Lord  Amherst  shoohl 
also  kneel  upon  one  knee,  which  was  of  course  rejected.  TTie  point 
was  then  given  up ;  and  while  the  mandarins,  on  their  knees  and 
with  outstretched  anns,  knocked  their  heads  nine  times  on  the 
ground,  Lord  Amherst  with  his  party  bowed  nine  times  in  unim 
with  their  prostrations.  For  this  act  of  condescension  Mr*  £Uia 
has  found  a  parallel  case  in  that  of  die  Chevalier  lie  Roqne,  the 
commander  of  the  French  frigate  Amphitrite,  who,  at  an  imperial 
feast  given  by  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  in  J  669,  bowed  profoundly 
while  the  mandarins  performed  the  kihtou*  In  both  caaeaa  dmney 
and  a  play  followed  the  ceremony. 

They  were  now  anxious  to  know  what  ceremony  the  ambassador 
proposed  to  perform  before  the  emperor;  they  were  told,  to  kneel 
on  one  knee  and  make  his  obeisance  in  that  posture ;  this  they  af- 
fected not  to  understand,  and  proposed  that  he  should  then  go 
through  it:  this  of  course  he  refused;  but,  on  their  ohserving  that 
they  merely  wished  to  see  it,  that  they  nnght  more  accuratelv  de- 
scribe it  to  the  emperor,  Lord  Amlierst's  son,  at  the  sug*rcstioi}  ol  Sir 
George  Staunton,  performed  it  before  bis  father:  tht  y  tin  u  inquired 
how  often  he  was  u  iUing  to  bow ;  the  answer  wai>  that,  although 
be  did  not  conceive  the  demonstration  of  respect  to  be  increased 
by  the  repetition,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  repeat  hia  bows  as  often 
as  they  did  their  prostrations — and  here  the  cnscussiou  closed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  embassy  left  Tien«<ing.  The 
mandarins  continued  their  friendly  attentions;  they  visited  the 
members  in  their  fasrges;  they  reouested  Lord  Amherst  ta  shew  them 
the  splendid  box  cotitatning  the  Regent^s  letter,  *  and  althoi^h  they 
evinced  all  the  outward  signs  of  childish  gratiOcation  at  the  sight  of  a 
splendid  bauble,  they  did  not  commit  themselves  to  any  expresrion 
<ftf  admiratiou;*  but  contented  themselves  with  «  wish  lhat  the  pie- 
seal 
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Mt  address,  ^  Sir,  my  brother/  might  he  omitted,  as  tfa^  dared 
not  to  read  it  with  that  addresa.  The  following  day,  however,  their 
difficulties  seemed  to  tncraase.  The  two  attendant  aiandarina  said, 
that  an  order  had  been  received  from  the  emperor  to  send  back 

the  band  as  an  unnecessary  appendage.  Lord  Amherst  remon- 
strated against  such  n  proceeding;  but  the  legate  said  he  must  be 
as  tenacious  of  the  edict  of  the  emperor,  as  the  anibassudor  \v:is  of 
the  orders  of  his  sovereign;  anil  iliat  his  refnsal  to  [)t  rtoini  the 
ceremony  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  hiin  to  takt  any  lurlher 
respoiisilMlity  upon  himself;  and  here  the  matter  dropped.  In  the 
evening,  however,  they  called  on  him  again,  to  know  what  was  be- 
come of  the  ships,  which  had  disappeared  from  ihe  coast.  Lord 
Amher£>t  said  diat  he  had  given  tliem  no  orders;  that  the  captain 
had  received  specitic  instructions  from  his  own  superiors,  which  he 
wouhJ  of  course  obey.  The  legate  declared  that  the  emperor 
would  be  highly  ii^cenaed  at  the  departure  of  the  sHipa  without  his 
permission,  and  that  they  would  be  held  personally  accountable. 
It  was  observed  that  the  ships,  which  had  brought  the  Jas^embassy, 
luid  sailed  on  the  second  day  after  Lord  Macartn^'s  landing ;  thtt 
the  anchorage  was  notoriously  unsafe  for  large  ships,  and  that,  while 
they  were  yet  on  board,  die  captain  was  apprehenuve  he  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  coast.  These  reasons  they  re- 
quested I^d  Amherst  to  put  in  writing,  in  order  tliat  th^  might 
be  transmitted  to  the  emperor. 

On  the  1 6th,  more  untoward  circu  mstances  occurred.  Tlie  man- 
darins had  received  an  edict,  in  which  was  a  strong  expression  of  the 
-pmperor's  displeasure  at  the  occurrences  at  Tien-sing ;  the  man- 
darins Soo  and  Quang  were  blamed  ff^r  linving  allowed  the  em- 
bassy lo  proceed ;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  emperor  was  determined 
not  to  receive  it  unless  the  ko-toii  wns  comphed  with.  Soo 
and  Quang  soon  arrived  with  woeful  i  ouiitenances,  confirming 
this  statement,  and  said  they  were  now  come  for  the  ambassador's 
final  answer  respecting  the  ceremony,  i/es  or  no.  Lord  Amherst 
could  only  plead  his  sovereign's  commands  far  his  refusal,  which 
were  too  precise  to  admit  oi  a  departure  troni  them,  without  some 
Ireciprpcai  concession^  and  he  tlierefpre  proposed  that aTertar  man? 
darin,  of  equal  rank  with  himself,  should  perform  the  ko^tou  before 
the  portrait  of  the  Prince  Regent,  in  which  case  he  was  prepared  to 
|M>mpIy  with  the  emperor's  wish^  The  mandarins  said,  that  thit 
proposition  viras  inadmissible.  Lord  Amherst  then,  claimii^  their 
most  serious  attention,  said  that  be  had  still  another  proposal  to  ' 
make,  which  he  trusted  would  prove  more  consbtent  with  Chinese  - 
usage— it  was  this ;  that  in  return  for  his  performing  the  ko-tou, 
bis  impiarial  iqajes^  sliould  issiie  an  e^jlict^  4ecl{irittg  that  ^iiy  Chi* 
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nese  amiftassador,  uho  mighl  hereafter  be  presented  at  the  English 
court,  should  pei  form  the  Tartar  obeisance  before  his  Britannic 
majcstv.    'I'he  niandariirs  exclaimed,  *  Impossible! — this  is  more 
objecUouabie  than    the  other — and  diey  refused  to  transmit 
either  of  these  propositions  in  any  shape  to  llie  eniperor.  Lord 
Amhcist  llieii  said  that,  ail  aecess  to  the  t  inperor  being  thus 
denied,  he  had  only  to  declaie  his  readuiesa  to  return.  The 
niModarins  expressed  Llien-  regret — said  they  would  report  wliat 
had  occurred — and,  in  the  mean  time,  uoidd  move  the  barges  a 
short  disLauce  down  the  river.    Soon  aller  this,  however,  another 
imperial  edict  arrived,  ordering  them  to  proceed  to  Tong-choo, 
where  it  was  understood  two  men  of  very  hi<^h  rank  were  to  meet 
the  ainba088clor ;  and  accordingly  the  heads  of  the  barges  were 
again  set  up  the  river. 

On  the  Sotli^  a  communication  was  made  to  the  ambassador  of 
fresh  disasters;  the  officer  at  Ta-koo  had'been  dismissed  for  allow 
ing  the  ships  to  depart;  *  and/  added  Soo-ta-jin,  *  such  will  be  our 
fate/  I'hey  now  hinted  to  Lord  Amherst,  that,  even  if  he  conv- 
plied  with  their  ceremony,  he  might  make  any  report  he  pleased  on 
his  return  to  England ;  on  which  he  observed,  that  were  he  base 
enough  to  falsify  the  account,  he  bad  sevens-four  witnesses  with 
him  who  would  state  the  truth : — the  proposition,  however,  affords 
no  bad  illustration  of  the  notions  of  the  Chinese  respecting  the 
conduct  of  men  in  public  situations. 

On  the    1st,  the  embassy  reached  Tong-choo,  where  was  announ- 
ced the  mission  of  /io,  a  kooug-i/ai/f  or  dukCf  as  Mr.  Ellis  is  pleased 
to  style  liiuj,  aud  MoO'ta-jin,  the  president  of  the  JJ-poo,  or  board 
of  ceremonies.    The  duke  was  described  as  a  young  man  of  few 
words,  remarkable  for  severity  of  manner  atid  inflexibility  of  cha- 
rncter.    The  president  \v;t^  stated  to  be  ;ui\Linced  in  years  and  of 
great  experience.    Lord  .Aiuheust  was  speedily  miormed  that  six 
mandarins  from  the  duke  were  approaching  to  wait  on  him. 
The  two  commissioners  advanced  to  meet  them, '  I  was  in  front/ 
says  Mr.  Ellis,  *  and  my  salutation  was  not  only  unretumed,  but 
almost  by  gesture  repulsed/    They  brushed  forward;  rudely 
usurped  the  first  seats,  and  said  they  bad  b^en  deputed  to  instruct 
the  ambassador  in  the  performance  of  the  Ao-loic.   Lord  Amherst 
coolly  observed,  that  he  should  discuss  that  point  with  the  duke  who 
had  sent  them ;  the  second  in  rauk  then  said  abruptly,  that  they 
were  sent  to  know  his  sentiments  on  it ;  Lord  Amherst  repeated, 
that  he  should  communicate  them  to  the  Koong-yay.   The  same 
person  observed,  that  affairs  connected  with  the  ceremonies  of  the 
celestial  empire  were  weighty  and  of  primary  importance ;  and 
the  iirst  speaker  added^  <  twelve  to-morrow  will  be  the  hour,'  and, 
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With  unparalleled  insolence,  immediately  quitted  the  r6om  with  his 
companions,  totally  ncgleciiug  Lord  Amherst  aud  those  wbom  they 
had  come  to  visit* 

The  conduct  of  Chang  and  Ytn  vfta  a  perfect  contrast^to  that  of 
their  countrymen :  t]iey  were  all  friendship  and  humility ;  and  they 
only  requested  that4iis  lordship  would  land  and  sleep  on  shore  that 
night,  as  they  had  reported  he  would  to  the  emperor.  Tlie  follow- 
ing day  was  appointed  to  meet  the  two  great  men  from  Pekin  in 
a  pttblrc  building.  Lord  Amherst  was  prepared  with  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed from  himself  to  the  emperor,  to  be  delivered  in  the  event 
of  the  door  being  closed  against  further  discussion  witli  his  minis- 
ters. He  was  received  in  the  liall  by  //o,  Moo,  Soo  and  Quqng, 
with  the  six  rude  visitors  of  the  preceding;  dav.  No  <  fiairs  being- 
offered,  Mr.  Morrison  said  thai  tlie  ambassador  would  begin  the 
conversation  wlieii  seated;  to  which  iJo(lhe  duke)  repiied,  that  he 
intended  to  stand,  and  tlial  the  aml)assndor  must  also  remain  stand- 
ing. He  ilun  said  that  he  and  Mou  iiad  been  dispatched  to  see 
him  perform  tlie  ceremony,  and  inquired  what  was  his  iuteuliuu? 
Lord  Amherst  replied  th-it  he  liad  been  deputed  by  bis  sovereign 
to  the  J  .iijpei  or  ot  China,  to  manifest  the  sentiments  of  regard  and 
veneration,  &.c.  and  to  approach  his  imperial  presence  with  the 
ceremonial  which  had  proved  acceptable  to  Kien-Lung,  the  ilius- 
trioiLS  father  of  the  emperor.  Ho  answered,  *  what  happened. in 
the  fifty-eighth  year  belonged  to  thiit  year ;  tlie  present  is  tins  a&ir 
of  tliis  embassy,  and  the  regulations  of  the  celestial  empire  must  be 
complied  with ;  there  is  no  alternative/  Lord  Amherst  said  that 
he  had  entertained  a  confident  hope  that  what  had  proved  accepta- 
ble to  Kien- Lung  would  not  have  been  refused  by  his  Imperial 
Alajesty.  llie  Koong-yay,  with  vehemence,  exclaimed,  *  Tiiere  is 
but  one  sun,  there  is  only  one  Tw-mhaiig-tee ;  he  is  the  universal 
sovereign,  and  all  must  pay  him  homage he  then  added,  that  be 
Was  come  expressly  to  see  him  perform  it  cor/ectly ;  that  as  the 
iMtglish  read  Chinese  books,  they  must  be  aware  of  the  greatness  o£ 
the  emperor,  and  of  his  being  sovereign  of  the  universe,  and  con- 
seijuently  entitled  to  this  lionmge ;  that  he  must  therefore  either 
comply,  or  be  sent  hack ;  '  all  this  while  his  lips  were  quivering  with 
raire.'  Lord  Amlier^t,  seemg  that  no  lurtljer  discussion  was  likely 
lo  lAc  place,  drew  out  the  letter  which  he  had  prepared  for  the 
emperor,  and,  putting  it  into  Ids  hands,  desired  him  to  deliver  it  to 
bis  majesty,  amJ  wnhdrvw.  This  measure  produced  a  verv  consi- 
derable dranialic  etitect ;  the  Koong-yay  was  evidently  surjn  izf  d, 
and  cooled  down  rapidly  both  in  manner  and  look  ;  he  even  fol- 
lowed Lord  Andierst  towards  the  door,  and  evinced  a  dtsire  to  be 
more  civil  at  parti  ti^  dian  at  meeting.. 

Spveral 
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Several  days  wele  ndW  sufiered  to  elapse  witfaottt  ziiy  commons 
eatton,  except  an  extra«official  report  from  Chang  of  ibe  displeasure 
of  the  emperor  at  the  resistance  of  the  ambassador,  and  the  departure 
of  the  ships,  nvhich  displeasure  was  so  tremendous  as  literally  to 
chill  the  reporter  with  fear.  He  added  that  the  governor  of  Pekin* 
had  ordered  the  guards  to  be  doubled  round  the  British  quarters^ 
and  all  communication  with  the  Chinese  strictly  watched,  because, 
it  was  observed,  *  these  foreigners  from  Canton  liad  awde  then* 
selves  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  language,  and  there  was  no 
answering  for  the  consequences  of  traitorous  Chinese  corresponding 
with  ihf'in  '  At  length,  on  the  27th,  a  meeting  w  as  appointed  witli 
'Ho,  who  was  now  all  civility  ;  *  Comply  with  the  ceremony,'  said 
he,  *  and  I  am  your  friend  at  Pekin/ 

After  this  meetin<^,  i^ord  Amherst,  in  a  consultation  with  the 
commissioners,  said  '  that  unless  Sir  Georjje  Staunton  still  consi- 
dered c  nnpliance  uuder  present  circumstances  nijurious  to  the 
Company's  interests,  he  was  disposed,  with  a  view  of  averting  the 
probable  evil  consequences  of  rejection  under  irritable  feelings,  and 
contemplating  the  prospect  held  out  of  effecting  the  ulterior  ob- 
jects of  the  embassy,  to  comply  with  the  emperor's  wishes  to  the 
extent  of  performing  the  ceremony  in  his  presence.'  <  1  expressed,- 
says  Mr.  Bllis,  '  my  complete  concurrence  with  Lord  Amherst.' 
Sir  George,  having  consulted  the  gentlemen  of  the  factory,  de' 
dared  that  they  concurred  with  himself  in  thinking  that  complnnce 
would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  Company's  interests ;  the  mainte^ 
nance  of  the  respectability  of  the  factory  of  Canton,  and  conse^ 
quently  of  their  efficiency  resting  entirely  on  the  belief,  entertained 
by  the  Chinese,  of  their  inflexible  adherence  to  principles  once 
assumed,  a  belief  which  must  necessarily  be  subverted  by  concession 
in  so  weighty  a  point,  and  on  such  an  important  occasion.  Lord 
Amherst  and  Mr.  Ellis  then  withdrew  their  suggestion,  and  a  note 
was  written  to  ITo,  stating  the  finnl  and  irrevocable  determioatiott- 
to  refuse  the  performance  of  the  cer< monv. 

iJo  soon  afterwards  made  his  ap|>c:irance,  and  desired  the  am* 
bassador  to  lose  no  tmu  m  making  his  preparations,  as  the  eniporor 
had  tixed  the  following;  d  w  for  his  journey  and  Friday  for  his  tirst 
audience.  Lord  Amherst  signified  ins  readiness  to  proceed,  but 
requested  an  answer  to  his  note.  The  Koong-yay  bowed  sig- 
nificantly, saying  that  there  w  as  no  difliculty,  that  all  was  arranged, 
and  that  he  knew  what  vvere  the  feelings  of  the  ambassador's  heart; 
and  then  rose  to  take  his  leave.  The  utter  disregard  of  the  Chinese 
for  truth,  from  the  emperor  on  the  throne  to  the  lowest  of  his  mi- 
nisters, cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  in. the  report^of  this 
very  Ho  from  Tong-choo.   '  H(h$he-tae  has  stated  to  his  Majesty 
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that  tbe  Eogli^  trihuU'htarer  is  daily  practinng  tbe  ceremony^ 
aud  manifeflts  the  highest  possible  respect  and  veneratioD.' — (Appi 
No.  13.) 

The  heavy  baggage  and  the  presents  were  now  got  ready  tvidi 
all  possible  dispatch  ;  every  individual  article  being  marked,  num- 
bered and  sent  off  by  the  Chinese,  in  waggons  drawn  by  mules  or 
horses,  the  former  of  which  were  observed  to  be  particularly  fine 
animals.  About  five  in  the  evening  of  the  '28th  Auiriist^  the  whole 
cavalcade  was  on  the  road,  and  soon  cau>e  to  tli€  paved  granite 
causeway  leading  to  Pekin;  they  passed  through  the  suburb  which 
conducts  U)  the  eastern  gate,  which  they  reached  about  midnight, 
but  were  not  a  little  disappointed  in  observing  the  cavalcade  defile 
by  tlie  wail.  Their  eyes  were  now  anxiously  turned  to  tht  next 
gate,  only  to  be  again  iljt»ap|)ointed ;  and  it  then  became  obvious 
that  thev  were  making  the  circuit  of  the  eastern  and  norllicrn  walls 
to  get  to  their  dehtinatlou,  though  tliey  had  been  assured  tliaL  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  left  open  for  them  by  the  special  orders  of 
the  emperor!  ^  . 

At  day-iight  they  arrived  at  Hai-tien»  where  the  greater  part  of 
the  suite  were  dropped ;  hut  the  ambassador,  his  son,-  the  two 
commissioners,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  were  hurried  on  to 
Yuen^min-yuen,  without  knowing  or  suspecting  the  trick  that  was 
going  to  be  played  olf.  The  extraordinary  scene  which  followed 
must  be  given  in  Mr.  Ellis's  own  words. 

*  The  carriage  stopped  under  some  trees,  and  we  ourselves  were  con- 
ducted to  a  small  apaftment  Lielongiog  to  a  range  of  buildings  in  a 
squi^re ;  mandarins  of  all  buttons  were  in  waiting ;  several  princes  of 
the  blood,  distinguished  by  clear  ruby  buttons  and  round  flowered 
badges,  were  amcnig  them  :  the  silence,  and  a  certain  air  of  regularity, 
marked  the  immediate  presence  of  the  sovereign.  The  small  apart- 
raciit,  much  out  of  repair,  into  which  we  were  huddled,  now  witnessed 
a  scene  1  believe  unparalleled  in  the.  history  of  diplomacy.  Lord 
Amherst  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat,  when  Chang  delivered  a  message 
from  Ho  (Koong-yay),^  informing  him  that  the  emperor  wished  to  see 
the  ambassador,  his  son,  and  the  commissioners,  immediately.  Much 
surprize  was  naturally  expressed  ;  the  previous  arrangement  for  the 
eighth  of  the  Chinese  month,  a  period  certainly  much  too  early  lor 
comfort,  was  adverted  to,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  excellency 
appearing  in  his  present  state  of  fatigue,  inanition,  and  deficiency  of 
every  necessary  equipment,  was  strongly  urged.  Chang  was  very  un- 
wilHng  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  answer,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  con-* 
sent.  During  this  trme  the  room  had  filled  with  spectators  of  all  ages 
and  ranks,  who  rudely  pressed  upon  us  to  gratify  their  brutal  curiosity, 
tor  such  it  njay  be  called,  as  they  seemed  to  regard  us  raJher  as  wild 
beasts  than  nit-re  slramiers  ot  the  same  species  with  themselves.  Some 
other  nieiasageb  were  interchanged  between  the  Koong-yay  and  Lord  Am-, 
herst,  who,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  already  given,  stated  tbe  indeco- 
rum 
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liim  anfl  irregularity  of  his  appearing  without  his  credentials.    In  hb 
repiv  to  this  it  vva^  said,  that  in  the  proposed  audience  the  empf»r<)r 
merely  ^vl^iled  to  see  the  ambassador,  and  had  n(»  intention  ol  ciitiriii<T 
upon  business.*    Lord  Amherst  having  persisted  in  expressing  liie  in- 
admissibility of  the  proposition,  aiid  in  transmitting,  through  the  Koong- 
yay,  an  humble  request  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  that  he  would  be  gra< 
ciously  pleased  to  wait  till  to-morrow,  Chang  and  another  roandarta 
finally  proposed  that  his  excellency  should  go  over  to  the  Koong-yay*s 
apartments,  from  whence  a  reference  might  be  made  to  the  emperor. 
Lord  Amherst  having  alleged  bodily  illness  as  one  cf  the  reasons  for 
declining  the  audience,  readily  saw,  that  if  he  went  to  the  Koong-yay, 
this  plea,  which,  to  the  Chinese,  (though  now  scarcely  admitted,)  was 
in  general  the  roost  ibrcible,  would  cease  to  avail  him,  positively  de- 
clined compliance :  this  pr«)duced  a  visit  from  the  Koong-yay,  who,  too 
much  interested  and  agitated  to  heed  ceremony,  stood  by  Lord  Altoherst, 
and  used  every  argument  to  induce  him  to  obey  the  emperor's  com- 
mands.   Among  othf-r  topirs  ha  used  that  of  being  received  \\  \ih  our 
own  ceremony,  using  the  Chinese  words  "  ne-mnntihfrr"  your  own 
ceremony.    All  proving  ineffectual,  with  some  rdUL^hncss,  but  under 
pretext  of  friendly  violence,  he  laid  hands  upon  Lord  Ambei-st,  to  take 
him  from  the  room ;  another  mandarin  followed  bis  example,  liis 
Jordshtp,  with  great  firmness  and  dignity  of  manner,  shook  them  off,  de- 
claring«  that  nothing  but  the  extremest  violence  should  induce  him  to 
quit  that  room  for  any  other  place  but  the  residence  assigned  to  him ; 
adding,  that  he  was  so  overcome  by  fatigue  and  bodily  illness,  as  abso- 
lutely to  require  repose.    Lord  Amherst  further  pointed  out  the  iiross 
jnsult  he  had  already  received,  in  having  been  exposed  to  the  intru'^u>n 
and  indecent  curiosity  of  crowds,  who  appeared  to  view  him  rather  as 
a  wild  beast  than  the  representative  of  a  powerful  sovereign :  at  all 
events,  he  entreated  the  Koong-yay  to  submit  his  request  to  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty,  who,  he'felt  confident,  would,  in  consideration  of  his  ill- 
ness and  fatigue,  dispense  with  his  immediate  appearance.  The  Koong- 
yay  then  pressed  Lord  Amherst  to  come  to  his  apartments,  alleging  that 
they  were  cooler,  more  convenient,  and  more  private  :  this  Lord  Am- 
herst declined,  saying  that  he  was  totally  until  for  any  place  but  his  own 
residence.    The  Koong-yay  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  pers^uade 
him,  left  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  emperor's  pleasure, 
upon  the  8ubject/-^pp.  177 — 180. 

Soon  after  his  departure  a  message  was  brought,  that  the  em- 

£eror  dispensed  with  the  ambassador's  attendance,  and  that  he 
ad  ordered  his  .physician  to  give  him  every  medical  assbtance 
that  bis  illness  might  require — and  now  another  scene  occurred 
whic^  affords  an  admirable  corollary  to  Grosier  and  Du  Halde's 
chapters  on  the  excessive  politeness  and  decoruin  of  the  Chinese. 
The  crowd  of  princes  and  mandarins  had  impeded  the  way  to  the 
ambassador's  carnage,  on  which  iio,  the  duke,  seizihg  a  large 
-wliip,  lair]  nhr^it  him  indiscriminntrly  without  ^nv  re^^rm!  to  \ef!o\v 

.  *  *  ll » icawrkabk,  that  a  pioposal  not  veiy  diuftinilM  was  WKie  to  XHaailotF.' 

vests. 
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vests^  red;  blue  or  white  buttons,  or  peacock's  tails;  and  it  is  ob^ 
served  by  Mr.  ENu  tbat^  /  however  indecorous^  according  to  our 
notions,  the  employment  might  «be»  (or  a  man  of  bis  rank,  tlie 
whip  could  not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands.'  They  drove 
to  the  rest  of  the  party  at  Hai-tien,  and  here  the  emperor*S 
orders  followed  them  for  their  immediate  departure:  it  was  in 
vain  to  plead  fatigue;  the  order  was  peremptory;  no  coiisidera- 
tion  could  weigh  against  the  positive  commands  of  the  emperor; 
and,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Lord  Amherst  got  into  his 
chair,  and  had  the  enjoyment  of  a  second  night's  journey  round  the 
walls  of  Pekin,  within  which  they  were  not  puttered  to  set  their 
feet.  This,  to  Mr.  KIlis,  must  have  heeu  a  grievous  disappointment, 
having  made  up  his  mind,  he  ssays,  on  leaving  home,  that  *  the  highest 
satisfaction  would  consist  in  returning  to  England,  and  hcing  able  to 
say,  witlj  Mr.  Barrow,  "  noji  cuivis  homiui  contijigit  aduc  Coiiti' 
tJiitm"' — p.  41. 

In  such  a  temper  of  mind,  with  little  food  and  no  rest  for 
eight  and  forty  hours,  li  avelling  over  an  ii  reL;ulai  granite  pavement, 
io  a  paltry  cart  without  springs  and  without  a  seat  in  it,  in  a  dai  k  aud 
rainy  niglit,  and  flying  as  it  were  from  the  wrath  of  the  '  celestial 
countenance/  we  can  easily  enter  into  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Ellis, 
thus  forcibly  expressed. 

*  liaving  given  up  my  cijair  to  an  invalid,  I  returned  in  one  of  the 
carts :  the  motion  was  bearable  till  we  came  on  the  paved  road,  when 
the  jolting  became  intolerable ;  it  was  a  repeated  dislocation  of  every 
part  of  the  frame;  each  jolt  seemed  sufhcient  to  have  destroyed  life, 
^hich  yet  remained  to  undergo  the  dreadful  repetition.  I'he  elements 
combined  with  the  imperial  displeasure  to  annoy  us;  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents;  not,  however,  so  violently  as  to  deter  the  spectators  from  in- 
dulging their  curiosity  by  thrusting  lanterns  into  the  chairs  and  carts  to 
have  a  fuller  view  of  our  persons.  1  certainly  never  fell  so  irritated  in 
inv  life.  To  be  exposed  to  such  indecent  curiosity,  while  suffering  con- 
siderable pain  from  the  jolting,  was  too  much  for  the  best  tempers  to 
bear  patiently,  and  produced  in  me  something  not  far  removed  from 
phrenzy.  The  darkness,  holes  in  the  road,  and  heavy  rain,  rendered 
talking  almost  impracticable,  which,  however,  I  attempted,  and  slu>iild 
have  persisted  in,  had  I  not  apprehended  being  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  parfy.  Although  Soo  liad  asserted  that  our  march  that  night  was 
to  have  been  limited  to  twenty  lees,  we  were  carried  without  halting  to 
our  boats  at  Tong-chow,  which  we  reached  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  on  the  30th.'— >p.  IS6. 

Mr.  Ellis  might  well  conjecture  that  Ho  intended  to  prac- 
a  deception  on  Lord  Amherst,  and  that  the  real  object  was 
either  to  get  him  into  the  emperor^s  presence,  under  circumstances 
<o  inconvenient  and  indecorous^  as  to  render  it  perfectly  indiflereni 
what  ceremony  he  went  through ;  or,  by  confusion  and  personal 

▼oL.xvii.  NO.  XXXIV.         1 1  violence. 
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violence^  to  compel  hio}  to  the  performance  of  the  k(htou*  The 
emperor  in  his  :ipoio<;;ctical  edict  (Appen.  No.  II.)  was  evidently 
himself  deceived;  he  k»ew  nothing  of  the  indecent  hurry  in  pa- 
rading the  amiiassador  by  night  round  the  walls  of  Pekin ;  and  he 

Lelievt  (I  hini  to  ht  renllj  ill.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  his. 
physician  !)<m1  visiud  Lord  Amherst  and  reported  that  nothing  was 
thematu  r  with  liini,  it  is  (he  less  surprizing  Uiat,  in  a  sudden  ebul- 
lition of  ruge,  he  should  drive  them  away.  His  rage  was  not  con- 
fined lo  the  Biiti>h  embassy ;  all  those  who  had  not  succeeded, 
and  those  who  hnd  participated  in  the  deception  practised  upon 
him,  stiftercd  under  tlie  imperial  dispie.isurc.  Ho,  Moo,  Soo  and 
Quang,  were  de2;ruded  and  deprived  ot'tluir  offices.    Soo  lost  the 

*  fcatlirr  iti  his  cap,'  and  was  laid  aside;  but  by  special  tavonr  was 
made  insprrlor  of  die  emperor's  tea,  with  a  promise,  if  be  behaved 
well,  of  beiiii;  restored  in  righl  vears;  he  was  then  upwards  of  se- 
venty, ilo  lost  Ids  appoiiiiinents,  his  title,  and  Ins  yellow  ri'lin.;- 
jacket,  and  Moo  wa«<  cnliiely  hiid  aside.  The  faitliful  Cimuo  aud 
his  colleague  )  m  ilid  not  escape;  but  it  was  sc^nie  consaliition  that 
Uiey  still  attended  the  embassy  down  the  Pei-ho. 

Mr.  Ellis  says  '  the  Enp;lish  gentlemen  who  were  witnesses  to 
these  transactions  nmsL  have  found  great  difHculty  in  restraining 
their  uidignation  from  proceeding  to  action,  at  the  brutal  rudeness 
and  insulting  demeanour  with  which  the  representative  of  their 
sovereign  was  treated.'    We  wish  that  he  could  teach  some  of  the 

*  £nglish  gentlemen'  at  home  to  distinguish  between  ceremony  and 
mhmisdon ;  and  not  to  be  quite  so  ready  to  condemn  what  they  do 
not  appear  to  comprehend.  To  those  who^  in  their  zeal  for  the 
degradation  of  their  c«unti-y,  condemn,  as  misplaced  pride,  the  re- 
sistance  of  the  ambassador  to  the  humiliation  attempted  to  be  ex- 
acted from  him, — w  e  w  ould  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  that  it 
was  this  kind  of  pride,  which,  in  the  early  days  of  England's  history^ 
raised  her  reputation  in  foreign  courts,  gained  for  her  commerce 
substantial  advantages,  and  made  her  allialtce  an  object  of  solicitude. 
Sir  Jerom  Bowes,  who  (incredible  as  it  may  now  appear)  was  proud 
of  being  the  guardian  of  his  sovcrcifrn's  and  his  country's  honour, 
was  sent  to  Mosco  as  ambassador  from  Queen  Eii:eabeth  to  the 
Empeior  Jan  Vasilovich  :  on  entering  the  presence  chamber,  he  was 
d(  sired  by  the  emperor  to  fake  his  seat  at  ten  paces  distance,  aud 
send  to  him  her  majesty's  letter  u'k^  present;  Sir  Jerom,  ^  thinking 
this  not  reasonable,'  stept  forwai  1-  inwards  the  emperor,  but  was 
intercepted  by  the  chancellor,  wlio  would  have  taken  his  letters;  to 
whom  the  ambassador  said,  *  thai  her  majesty  had  directed  no  letters 
to  him ;'  and  so  went  forward,  and  dt  livered  them  himself  to  the 
cinpt  ior's  own  hands.    In  the  courso  of  his  mission,  however,  he 
ttlVended  the  emperor,  *  because  he  would  not  yield  to  every  Uiing 
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lie  thought  fit/  who,  with  a  stern  and  angry  coimtenancp  told  him, 

*  lhat  he  did  not  reckon  the  Queen  of  l!)ngland  to  be  his  fellow/ 
Upon  wliirfi  Sir  Jerom,  *disllkin<]^  these  !<peer}ies/ and  nnwdling  to 
fintier  this  autocrat  '  to  derogate  from  the  lionour  and  greatness  of 
her  majesty,'  boldly  told  him  to  his  face,  *  that  the  Queen  his  mis- 
tress was  as  great  a  prince  as  any  was  in  Christendom,  equal  to 
him  that  thought  himself  the  greatest,  and  well  able  to  defend  her- 
self against  the  malice  of  any  whomsoever.'  The  emperor  on  this 
was  so  ( iiraged  that  he  declared  *  if  he  w«re  not  an  ambassador, 
he  would  throw  him  out  of  doors.'    Sir  Jerom  replied  cooHy, 

*  that  he  was  in  his  power,  but  he  had  a  mistress  who  uuuld 
reveiij^e  any  injury  done  unto  him.*  The  Emperor,  unable  to  bear 
it  longer,  bade  bim  *  get  borne;'  when  Sir  Jerom,  *  with  no  mor6 
reverence  than  such  usage  required,  saluted  the  emperor  and  de- 
Darted.'  This,  too,  was '  pride/ — but  what  was  the  result  of  it? 
No  sooner  was  the  ambassador  gone,  and  the  Emperor's  rage  some- 
what abated,  than  ^  he  commended  the  ambassador  before  his 
council,  because  he  would  not  endure  one  ill  word  to  be  spoken 
against  his  mistress,  and  therewithal  wished  himself  to  have  such  k 
servant/  After  this.  Sir  Jerom  wai  treated  with  such  high  distinc- 
tion, and  obtained  such  great  privileges  for  the  English  nation, 
that  Jan  Vasilovich  was  henceforth  named  by  his  enemies  '  the 
English  emperor/ 

Mr.  Ellis  gives  full  credit  to  the  soundness  of  Sir  George 
Staunton's  opmion  (supported  as  it  was  by  tlmt  of  the  factory)  of 
the  ill  effects  which  were  likely  to  result  from  con  pliance,  and  to 
his  firmness  in  UKiintaining  that  opinion;  it  is  with  regret  therefore 
we  observe  that  he  still  seems  to  think  it  might  have  been  expedient 
to  comply  w  ith  the  odious  ceremony,  which  he  himself  has  admitted 
(p.  153)  to  be,  *  iu  its  form  anti  nUention,  expressive  of  homage  and 
ifijertority*  thougfi  he  must  be  satisfied  (indeed  it  was  afterwards 
ascertained)  thai  a  week's  conlineuicEiL  aL  liai-lien,  halt  a  dozen 
puppet-shews,  and  a  cup  of  bean-milk  from  the  imperial  table, 
were  the  only  equivalents  intended  for  a  coikipromise  of  the  ho- 
nour aud  dignity  of  the  Biitish  soverei^.  But  the  value  of  faia 
opinion  b  greatly  diminished  by  a  candid,  though  We  think  rather 
an  indiscreet,  avowal  that,  '  as  lie  undertook  the  voyage  to  these 
distant  seas  more  for  profit  than  reputation,  he  cannot  but  regret 
that  he  has  lost  the  opportunity  of  bringing  his  venture  into  the 
market.' — <p.  927.)  We  consider,  with  Mr.  Ellis,  the  absQrd 
pretensions  and  hyperbolioad  declarations  of  universal  supremacy, 
and  their  conversion  of  an  ambassador  into  a  itibutcbetirer,  too 
ridiculous  to  inftuence  a  public  proceeding;  they  are  ufiwortfay 
of  notice,  much  more  so  of  discussion;  these  are  their  acts: 
but  a  compliance  with  the  ceremony — that  sign  and  seal  of '  homage 
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and  inferiority' — would  have  involved  Lord  Amherst  as  a  particeps 
criminh,  and  the  consequence  would  have  been  not  only  loss  of  pri- 
vate *  profit  and  reputation/  but  of  national  character  also.  Had 
the  Chineie  sacceeckd  in  their  endeavours  to  bend  the  heads  of  tlic 
*  turbulent  English'  to  the  ground,  and  dins  sealed  their  vassalage, 
this  act  of  '  honi  igc  and  inferiority'  would  have  ensured  the  local 
authorities  of  Canton  against  all  future  resistance  to  oppression, 
and  rendered  remonstrance  completely  nugatory.   When  there- 
fore we  admit,  with  Mr.  Ellis,  that  the  absurd  pretensions  of  the 
Chinese  to  '  supremacy/  and  their  demaud.of '  homage/  may  be 
'  ridiculous/  we  are  far  from  admitting  that  a  compliance  with 
that  demand  may  or  can  be  innocent ^  uhich  seems  to  be  the  jet  of 
his  argument  in  page         The  French  government  considered  the 
assumption,  by  the  sovereigns  of  England,  of  the  title  of  *  King 
of  Fi  ance/  as  a  pretension  unworthy  of  its  serious  notice ;  but 
M'ouhl  a  French  ambassador  have  been  justilied  in  performing  any 
act  of  hon)aire,  in  acknowledgment  of  it:    Lord  Macartney  had 
clearly  this  dislint  tion  in  view.   He  considered  it  beneath  his  notice 
to  resent  the  inscription  of  the  words,  '  Tribute-bearer/  displayed 
in  \dT%e  characters  on  the  flag  of  his  own  barge  ;  he  objected  not 
to  receive  the  Emperor's  letter  addressed  to  his  sovereign,  though 
it  bore  the  title  of  *  a  mandate/    Su^  h  vaiu  and  pt)ipty  pretensioiw 
he  only  laughed  at,  so  long  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  render  him 
a  party  to  them ;  but,  when  they  proceeded  to  propose  to  bun  the 
ceremony  of  submission,  although  the  ground  on  which  it  is  re- 
quired was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Amherst,  openly  avowed, 
be  instantly  made  his  stand;  and,  in  order  to  provide  against  the 
possibility  of  a  misunderstanding,  took  care  to  insist  upon  an  act 
of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  as  the  indispensable  and 
only  condition  of  hb  compliance. 

Mr.  Ellis  seems  to  think  that  their  inflexible  perseverance  was 
owing  to  the  personal  character  of  the  emperor,  who  is  stated  to  be 
capricious,  weak  and  timid.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  be  con- 
ceives, that  the  late  civil  commotions,  which  endangered  not  only 
bis  throne  but  his  life,  may  have  rendered  him  averse  from  dis- 
pensing with  a  homage  that  has  so  direct  a  tendency  to  maintain 
his  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  subjects.  In  the  course  of  their 
journey  southwards,  the  faithtiil  Qiuing  let  tbem  a  little  into  the 
sort  of  public  life  passed  by  the  emperor. 

*  'The  son  of  heaven  is  the  victim  of  ceremony;  he  is  not  allowed  to 
lean  back  in  public,  to  smoke,  to  change  his  dress,  or  in  fact  to  indulge 
in  the  least  relaxation  from  the  mere  business  of  representation.  It 
would  seem  that,  while  the  great  support  of  his  authority  is  ihc  des- 
potism of  manner,  he  himself  is  bound  with  the  same  chain  that  holds 
together  the  political  machine;  he  only  knows  freedom  in  bis  inner 
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npartmenti,  where  probably  he  consoles  himself  for  public  privationt, 
by  throwing  aside  the  observance  of  decency  and  dignity/ — {p,  307.) 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  >vith  the  difference  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Chinese  towards  Lord  Macartney's  embassy.  On 
that  occasion  not  a  word  occurred  about  the  ceremony  till  it  had 
readied  Tong-clioo,  and  it  was  then  delicately  brought  forward  by 
an  allusion  to  the  *  inconvenience  of  tight  knee-buckles  and  gar- 
lei's.'   Lord  Macartney  easily  parried  this  thrust;  but,  finding  it  a 
point  on  which  the  immediate  attendants  had  set  their  hearts,  he 
told  them,  that  although  lie  lelt  the  stroii^t.st  desire  to  do  what- 
ever he  thought  would  be  most  agreeable  to  the  emperor,  yet 
that,  being  the  representative  ot  the  first  monarch  of  the  western 
world,  his  dignity  must  be  the  measure  of  his  conduct;  that  how- 
ever, he  would  have  no  objection  to  conform  to  their  etiquette,  pro- 
vided a  person  of  equal  rank  with  himself  should  be  appointed  to 
perform  the  same  cereliumy  before  bis  sovereign's  picture,  which  he 
should  be  required  to  perform  before  the  emperor;  and  this  pro* 
posal  he  put  in  writing  and  transmitted  to  Ae  emperor  at  Gehol ; 
after  which  the  subject  was  scarcely  mentioned:  the  reciprocal*, 
compliment  was  declined;  and  Lord  Macartney  was  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  bis  imperial  majesty  with  no  other  marks  of  reve- 
rence and  respect  than  those  with  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  approach  his  own  sovereign.    Lord  Macartney,  however,  was 
more  fortunate  than  Lord  Amherst  in  escaping  the  yellow  skreen 
and  the  five  clawed  dragon  of  Tien*8ing^  where  all  the  misfortunes 
of  the  latter  originated. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  cause  of  Lord  Amherst's 
failure,  the  effects  of  the  imperial  displeubure  were  rapidly  com- 
municated throu^li  every  p:n  t  of  the  empire.    A  beggar  at  Tong- 
choo,  standing  up  as  Lorci  j-Vmherst  passed  him,  was  instantly  or- 
dered by  a  mandarin  to  sit  down,  '  the  British  ambassador  not 
being  now  considered  deserving  of  respect,  even  from  the  lowest 
class  of  society.'    There  were  now  no  i^oiiiicis  to  clear  the  way; 
no  men  with  lights  to  point  out  the  road  ;  ilie  quarters  which  they 
had  occupied  before  liieir  departure  were  shut  up ;  and  the  tri- 
uujplial  gateway  taken  down ;  *  marking,'  says  Mr.  Ellis,  *  our  fallen 
fortunes/   In  the  same  spirit,  the  viceroy  of  Canton  had  made 
preparations  to  forward  the  embassy  to  the  Alceste  in  Macao  roads, 
by  the  back  passage,  without  suffermg  it  to  call»  much  less  to  stop, 
at  Canton:  a  seasonable  chasUsement,  however^  from  that  frigate 
made  him  change  his  plan,  and  issue  his  permiaion  for  her  to 
come  up  the  river»  (after  she  was  up,)  as  the  Lion  had  done 
on  a  former  occasion.    Mr.  MvLeod's  account  of  the  Alceste 
passing  the  forts  will  be  read  with  interest.    It  was  an  awful 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  Captain  Maxwell,  white  a  British  am* 
baasador  was  in  the  hands  of  an  unprincipled  goYermnent;  but  the 
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insult  to  the  Brilifli  flag  left  hi  in  no  alternative,  and  in  balancing 
between  it  and  the  personai  liazard  of  the  kujg's  representative, 
liis  judgment  and  decision  are  entitled  to  ihe  highest  praise.  He 
formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  pusillannnons  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  taught  them  a  lesson  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
XVe  have  a  letter  from  an  intellisrent  French  missionary,  who  has 
long  resided  iri  Pekin,  in  whicii  he  notices  the  great  alarm  of  the 
govennuent  since  the  departure  of  the  ambassador,  lest  the  Engllsb 
should  visit  their  *  base  treatment,  as  he  calk  it^  with  their  venge- 
aoc^x  which  it  if  fi^lly  sequble  they  hiive  the  power  to  do.'  The 
dread  of  this  will  produce  a  more  faluUiry  effect  than  if  Lord  Am; 
herst  had  been  as  liheral  of  hb  ko-toiu  as  Titsins  and  Van  Braani. 

ImMileQce  and  pusallanimi^  sectm  to  be  the  ruling  charac- 
teristics of  this  singular  people;  they  pervade  all  ranks,  from  the 
highest  to  die  lowest.   Without  going  farther  for  examples  we  have 
'  an  instance  related  by  Mr.  M'Leod  which  greatly  amused  ns.  A 
Chinese  interpreter  had  been  sent  oo  board  the  Alceste  by  the  Cau- 
ton  mandarins,  who  in  a  high  and  domineering  tone  required  the 
ship  to  be  immediately  anchored;  declaring  that  if  she  presumed 
to  pass  the  batteries,  she  would  be  instantly  sunk.    The  captain 
coolly  told  him,  that  he  would  not  only  pass  the  batteries,  hut  hang 
him  afterwards  at  the  yard-arm,  for  flaring  to  bring  so  nnpudenta 
message  on  board  a  British  man-of-war.    As  soou  as  tlie  cannonade 
connnenced,  the  interpreter  slunk  below;  but  when  -aW  wu^  (juiet, 
conceiving  that,  as  (lie  iiist  part  of  the  captain  s  tlueut  had  been 
fulfdled,  the  performance  of  liie  second,  in  which  he  was  so  much, 
interested,  would  speedily  follow,  he  crept  upon  dec  k,  and,  pros- 
trating himself  at  full  length,  kissed  the  captain's  feet,  and  begged 
for  mercy.    At  tliat  moment  the  order  was  given  *  to  stand  by 
the  larboaid  guns  for  l  iger  island,' — on  which  the  poor  linguist, 
putting  on  a  most  rueful  countenance,  exclaimed,  '  What!  no  bab 
done  yet?'  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  began  to  wring  his 
hands,  groaned  heavily,  and  diyed  again  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship. 
We  nuist  now  attend  Mr.  BUis  on  his  journey. 

The  firsit  impressions  received  from  &e  appearance  of  the  people^ 
on  the  knding  of  the  embassy  at  Ta-koo,  were  far  from  being  ^ 
vourable*  Mr.  Ellis,  beamng  in  mipd  what  he  had  observed  in 
otbnr  parts  of  Asia,  was  not,  he  says,  particularly  struck  with  the 
absence  of  clothing  which  is  so  apt  to  attract  the  notice  of  an  Eu- 
ropean ;  but  even  he  was  not  prepared  for  that  total  want  of  de- 
cency whic!)  the  trackers  of  the  boats,  ui  number  about  five  hun- 
dred, eiiiiibited.  It  could  not  arise  from  poverty,  for  they  had 
clothes  ;  but  instead  of  covering  those  parts  of  the  body  which  de- 
cency requires,  they  merely  threw  their  jackets  over  their  shoulders, 
from  whence  they  were  naked  downwards. — Lord  Macartney  ob- 
served theu).t0  be  naked  from,  the  waist  upwards*   The  trackers 
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are^  io  fact,  little  better  than  galley-slaves^  either  impressed  into 

the  service,  or  condemned  to  it  for  sdme  crime.  I'hey  are  de- 
scribed, in  another  part  of  the  countrv,  by  Mr.  Ellis,  as  the  refuse 
of  the  species;  *  defornud,  di^ipj^sed,  eiiiHciated,  and  covered  with 
rags,  at  once  oljjerts  oi  cDuipussion  aiiu  disgust.'  (p.  25\.)  When 
Lord  Macartiu'v  huidf-d  at  the  same  spot,  the  apptaranc^  of  the 
people  seems  lo  imve  ^ini- k  bim  in  a  more  favourable  poml  ol  vk  u  . 
jf\fier  flt'sn  iliiii'::  the  iik  ii  as  vvell-loukiug,  weii-l imbed,  robust,  and 
niu.^ciilai,  '  i  was  ijti  much  pleased  with  their  appearance,' navs  his 
lordship,  '  that  1  could  scarcely  refrain  horn  crying  out,  w  ith  bhak- 
speare's  Miiaiuia, 

Oh,  wonder ! 
How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here/ 

Mr.  Ellis  is  less  poetical,  and  probably  therefore  more  conecu  ' 
As  they  advanced,  however,  the  people  seemed  .to  improve ;  '  the 
majority  were  clean  and  decently  dressed,  and  their  appearance 
bespoke  them  to  be  well  fed and  he  asserts,  from  bis  own  knoM*- 
ledge,  and  we  entirely  concur  with  him,  that  China,  compared  with 
Dtber  countries  of  Asia,  presents  an  aspect  of  great  prosperity. 

*  I  have  been  much  struck  in  all  Chinese  towns  and  villages  with  the 
number  of  persons  apparently  of  the  middle  classes ;  from  this  I  am  in- 
clined to  infer  a  wide  difftision  of  the  substantial  comforts  of  Hie,  and 
the  consequent  financial  capacity  of  the  conntry.    However  absurd 

the  pretensions  of  the  Emperor  of  China  may  be  to  universal  supre- 
macy, it  is  impossible  to  travel  through  his  dominions  without  feeling 
that  he  has  the  liuesl  country  within  an  imperial  rnig-fcDce  m  the 

world/ — p.  323. 

Mr.  Ellis  and  bis  comrades  discovered,  however,  at  a  \ery  early 
period  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese,  that  iiiib  arid  sleuch 
pervaded  all  ranks.  '  \V  i  liave  all  had  reason/  he  savs,  '  to  concur 
with  Mr.  Barrow's  deiscuptioii  of  the  Chinese  as  a  trowsy  people; 
the  stench  arising  tVoni  the  nmiibers  on  board  was  not  sensible  only 
but  oj)pressive/  (p.  74.)  'I'o  ijet  lid  of  this  dij^a^reeable  part  of 
their  cimracter  at  once,  we  shuU  tiani^cnbe  Mr.  Liiis's  account  of 
a  bath  near  the  temple  of  Kwan-yiu^  witliin  one  of  the  gates  of 
Nankin,  the  old  capital  of  China. 

*  Near  this  temple  is  a  public  vapour-bath-cuUed,  or  rather  nuscalled, 
the  batU  of  fragrant  water,  where  dirty  Chinese  may  be  stewed  clean  lor 
ten  ekeMf  or  three  farthings :  the  bath  is  a  small  room  of  one  hundred 
feist  area»  divided  into  four  compartments,  and  paved  with  coarse  mar- 
ble; the  heat  i!>  considerable, and  as  the  number  admitted  into  the  bath 
has  no  limits,  but  the  capacity  of  the  area,  the  stench  is  excessive ;  al- 
tugether  I  thought  ir  the  most  disgusting  cleansing  apparatus  i  had  ever 
seen,  and  worthy  ot  tliis  nasty  natiou.* — p.  301. 

Tlie  diet  of  tlie  Chinese  is  characterized  by  '  greasy  insipidity.* 
Insipid  however  as  it  may  be^  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  alder- 
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man  at  a  civic  feast  could  possibly  plny  off  liis  kiufe  and  fork  to 
belter  piirpose,  tliaii  a  niandarin,  at  his  solitary  tiieal,  his  litlle 
chop-slicks: — bui  we  doubt  ihe* fact ;  we  sboiild  ralber  say,  that 
their  food  in  gciu  ral  is  prepared  with  bUinuiuuts  of  loo  pungent  a 
nature,  and  that  their  various  soups,  gravies,  jellies,  soys,  and  other 
condiments  are  too  hio;ljly  seasoned.  The  poor,  it  is  true,  feed 
miserably  enough,  and  are  too  bajjpy  to  obtain  rats,  cats,  dogs,  and 
other  animals,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  nause- 
ous ;  and  sometimes,  we  doubt  not,  passengers  in  the  barges  are 
*  infested/  is  Mr.  Eltis  was^ '  by  a  most  diabolical  stench,  proceed- 
ing from  a  choice  preparation  of  stinking  tish  but  it  might  also 
hapi)eii  that  his  olfactory  nerves  would  sometimes  be  offended  *  by 
an  agreeable  companion  in  a  stage-coach/  even  in  England. 

If  any  thin^  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  cleanliness,  we 
know  of  nothing  more  likely  than  orderly  conduct,  good  hu- 
mour, ;^iid  civility,  all  of  which  tlie  common  people  of  China 
possess  in  an  eminent  degree*  '  In  passing  tlirough  the  streets, 
It  w  as  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  silence  and  r^ulariiy 
of  tlie  crowds  of  spectators;  although  every  countenance  ei* 
pressed  curiosity,  .scarcely  an  observation  was  made;  there  was 
no  pointhii;  with  fingers  ;  and  though  the  streets  may  be  said  to 
have  been  lined  with  soldiers  at  inconsiderable  intervals,  tlie  exer- 
cise of  their  authority  did  not  seem  necessary  to  maintain  tranquil- 
Jity/  (p.  101.)  i\irain,  '  A  ready  disposition  to  latiuh,  though 
they  themselves  or  their  manners  be  llie  subjt  ct  of  the  joke,  is  the 
best  quality  1  have  observed  anionn^  the  Chinese,  and  I  lind  it  diffi- 
cult to  separate  this  liabitual  ehemfuiuess  from  those  other  moral 
qnalities  with  which  it  is  usually  coiiiiecteil/  fp.  Mr.  Ellis 

lliou^ht  the  people  of  2*sankin  less  civil  llian  elsew  lu  ic,  and  ob- 
seives,  '  1  confess  that  hitherto  I  have  found  ihc  iovser  orders  uni- 
versally well  behaved  and  good  humoured.  The  Chinese  are  natu- 
rally cheerful,  and,  from  this  circumstance,  with  ready  submission 
to  authority,  must  be  governed  with  more  facility  than  any  other 
nation/  (p«  307 -)  '  The  lower  orders,  though  curious,  are  by  no 
means  intrusive  or  impertinent and  the  complaints  made  of  their 
treatment  of  Europeans  would  seem  confined  to  Canton.'  (p.  77*) 

Tlie  approach  of  the  eoibassy  to  Tien-sing  afforded  a  very  striking 
exemplification  of  the  decent  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  vast  mul- 
titudes assembled  on  that  occasion. 

*  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the  exact  impression  produced  on  the 
mind  by  the  approach  to  Tien-sing.  If  fine  building  and  striking  lo* 
calities  are  required  to  give  interest  to  a  scene,  this  has  no  claims:  but 
on  the  other  harut,  it"  the  gradual  crowdini:  of  junks  till  they  become 
innumerable,  a  vast  population,  buildings  though  nut  elegant  yet  regu- 
lar aad  peculiar,  caret ul  and  successful  cultivation,  can  supply  i)io>e 
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deficiencies,  the  eiurance  to  Tien-sing  will  not  be  without  attractions  to 
ihe  lra\ellcr.    The  pyiiimids  of  iiult,  covered  with  mats,  the  dimensions 
and  extent  of  which  have  been  so  ingeniously  eMimated  by  Mr.  liarrow, 
are  the  most  strikhig  objects.    We  were  two  hours  and  a  half  jmsbing 
from  the  beginning  of  the  line  of  houses  on  the  rioht  bank  of  the  river  to 
our  anchorage.   A  salute  was  fired  from  a  small  fort ;  and  nearly  op* 
posite,  troops  Were  drawn  np.    Amonir  them  were  matchlock  men, 
wearing  blackcaps.    We  obser\ed  some  companies  dres'-ed  in  long  yel- 
low and  black  striped  garments,  covering  them  literally  from  head  to 
foot ;  they  are  infcnded  to  represent  tigers,  but  certainly  are  more 
likely  to  excite  ridicule  than  terror ;  defence,  from  the  spread  of  their 
shields,  would  seem  their  great  object.  A  short  distance  *from  our  an* 
chorage,  we  passed  on  our4eft  the  branch  of  the  river  leading  to  the 
canal,  and  thence  to  Canton.    The  excess  of  population  was  here  most 
striking.    1  ctmnted  two  hundred  spectators  Ujx^n  one  jui\k,  and  these 
vessels  were  innumerable.    The  pyramids  of  salt  were  so  covered  with 
them,  that  they  actually  became  pyramids  of  mm.    Some  crowds  of 
boys  remained  standing  above  their  knees  in  the  water  lor  near  an  hour 
to  satiate  their  cariosity.   A  more  orderly  assemblage  could  not,  how* 
ever,  I  believe,  be  presented  in  any  other  country;  and  the  soldiers  had 
1)11 1  seldom  occasion  to  use  even  threatening  gestures  to  maintain  order. 
1  had  not  before  conceived  that  human  heads  could  be  so  closely 
packed  ;  they  might  have  been  by  screws  squeezed  into  each  other,  but 
there  w;!s  otten  no  possible  vacancy  to  be  observed.    All  these  Chinese 
spectators  were  exposed,  bareheaded,  to  the  ray«?  of  the  mid-day  sun, 
when  the  thermometer  n\  the  shade  J^lood  at  eighty-eight,    l  emales 
were  not  numerous  in  the  crowd,  and  these  generally  old,  and  always 
of  the  lower  orders.   The  Chinese  are,  to  judge  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Tien-sing,  neither  well-looking  nor  strongly  made ;  they  are  rather  slight^ 
but  straight,  and.  of  the  miildle  hi  iizht* — pp.  85,86. 

^  With  all  these  good  qualities,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  go- 
vernment has  contrived  to  render  them  generally  destitute  of  kindly 
feelings  towards  each  other,  lliere  is  no  reason,  indeed,  to  doubt 
that,  ill  his  own  family,  a  Chinese  is  kind  and  affectionate;  but  his 
philanthropy  seldom  extends  beyond  it:  in  China  self-love  and 
social  are  not  the  same.  The  frequency  and  brutality  of  corporal 
jninishmcnt  may  have  a  tendency  to  harden  the  heart,  and  make  it 
indifferent  to  human  suffering.  To  sav  nothintr  of  the  baml»oo, 
\shich  is  perpetually  at  work,  the  hdug,  or  wooden  collar,  is  a  most 
barbarou.s  mode  of  punishment,  and  face-slappiii«i,  of  which  wc 
never  heard  before,  is  peculiarly  harsh  and  degradmg  :  it  is  thus 
descrilied  by  Mr.  Ellis.  It  was  *  inflicted  with  a  short  piece  of 
liide,  h.tli  an  inch  thick;  the  hair  of  the  culprit  \\;<s  twisted  till  his 
eyes  almost  started  from  their  sockets,  and  on  lus  cheeks,  much 
distended,  the  blows  were  struck, — the  executioners  seemed  lo  de- 
light in  his  .sufferings.* — p.  82.  Mr.  Ellis  witnessed  an  instance  of 
this  want  offeliow-feeliti^  on  theoccasiou  of  a  Chinese  falling  from 
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Ills  own  junk  into  the  Grand  Canal,  and  being  drowiif  c1.  '  1  he 
Chinese  vvoiilil  not  make  ihe  kast  t-ffoi  t  to  save  their  cuinpani«  n, 
and  seemed  i  »  regret  that  the  perseverance  of  one  of  the  aniba^sa* 
dor's  guard  and  of  our  servants  had  suceeeded  in  recovering  the 
body/  *  For  the  sake  of  human  nature/  he  adds,  '  we  will  hope 
that  their  iuactivitv  proceeded  radier  Iroui  the  responsibility,  in  cases 
of  sudden  death,  aUathi  d  to  the  by-standers,  than  irum  real  inditVe- 
rence  :  for,  according  to  the  criminal  code  of  China,  the  last  person 
seen  in  tlie  company  of  the  deceased  is  held  accountable  for  ihe 
manner  of  his  death.* — p.  24[), 

Mr.  M'Lcod  mentions  another  instance  of  a  more  crimimil 
indifference^  which,  however,  was  acccAnpanied  with  so  marked  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  poor  creature  who  owed  hi» 
life  to  Mrangers,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  here*  One 
night,  while  tlie  Alceste  was  lying  in  the  river  of  Canton,  the  shrieks 
were  heard  of  some  people  in  the  water;  a  boat  was  immediately 
pushed  off  to  their  assistancei  and,  direct^  by  their  cries,  picked  up 
in  succession  three  Chinese.  At  tliis  time  a  number  of  junks  were 
moving  up  under  easy  sail ;  several  of  which  passed  within  a  few 
fathoms  of  these  people  who  were  bawling  for  help ;  and  although 
they  could,  says  Mr.  M'Leod,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  have 
saved  the  whole,  yet  they  continued  tlieir  course,  the  crews  standing 
upon  deck,  and  viewing  their  struggles  with  the  most  callous  in- 
difference. They  had  been  crossing  the  rifer  in  a  little  sampan  or 
boat ;  and  were  run  down  by  one  of  these  junks,  who  took  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  them  :  the  wife  and  child  of  one  of  the  men,  being 
unable  to  swim,  ^^ere  drowned.  The  three  survivors  were  put  on 
».hore  early  next  morning,  and  shortly  after  one  of  them  returned 
on  board  with  a  present  of  ihree  wild  ducks,  \\  hich  he  pre^-ented 
on  his  knees  to  the  officer  who  had  saved  him.  Tlic  people  uf  the 
Aleesie  wert  so  [ueased  *  with  lliis  appearance  of  heart  and  grati- 
tude, where  so  little  was  expected,  that  they  gave  him  money  and 
provisions,  and  allowed  Inni,  while  they  remained,  to  cume  ou 
board  with  fi.sh  and  other  articles  for  sale/— p.  I.)?. 

The  nuuului HIS,  /  c/z^and  C/ioUj  who  attended  l^ord  Mac;irLne^'s 
embassy,  evinced  no  want  eidier  of  heart  or  graUiude,  to  u^e  Mr. 
M'Leod's  terms;  they  lingered  with  their  new  friends  till  the  sailing 
of  the  ships,  and  on  bidding  a  last  farewell,  they  were  so  deeply 
affected  as  to  shed  tears :  and  the  following  instance  of  humanity 
and  disinterested  generosity,  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  ou^ht^ 
in  justice,  to  redeem  the  naUonal  character  from  the  charge  of 
general  profligacy  so  frequently  brought  against  it. 

About  three  years  ago,  at  a  public  dinner  given  by  some  East 
India  ship-owners,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  dishonesty  and 
immorahty  of  the  Chinese,  and  many  stories  were  told  in  proof 
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of  it.  Tbe  late  Mr.  John  Luck^  of  WahhatDstow,  observed,  how 
very  unjust  it  was  to  stigmativ^e  a  whole  nation  for  the  vices  of 
a  few;  that  it  was  true  rogurs  were  l«)  be  found  among  the 
Chinese,  as  well  as  anin?ig  nil  nations;  *  hut,'  adiUd  he,  *  1  have 
known  characters  among  lliem  who  were  an  honour  to  human  na- 
ture for  instance^  there  was  Shai-king-(jua,  the  lltmi:  merchant, 
who  behaved  in  >u  generous  a  manner  to  poor  Anderson.'  The 
story  seemed  to  be  familiar  to  many  ot"  the  getitlemen  presi  nt,  hut  as 
we,  among  others,  did  not  know  it,  Mr.  Lock  was  n  (luested  lo  relate 
the  circumstances*  which  he  did  nearly  in  the  following  words ; — 
*■  '^llie  Hong  merchant  had  known  Mr.  Anderson  intimately  and 
had  luigt'  iraiisactions  with  him.  Mr.  Aiidtrson  met  with  heavy 
losses,  became  insolvent,  and,  at  tlie  time  of  his  failure,  owed  his 
Chinese  friend  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Anderson 
wished  to  come  to  England  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  retrieve 
his  affairs ;  he  called  on  the  Hong  merchant,  and  in  the  utmost  dis- 
tress explained  his  situation,  his  wishes,  and  his  hopes.  The  Chi- 
nese listened  with  anxious  attention,  and  having  heard  hb  story 
thus  addressed  him — **  My  friend  Anderson,  you  been  very  unfor- 
tunate— you  lose  all — very  sorry — you  go  to  England — ^if  you 
more  fortunate  there,  you  come  back  and  pay — but,  that  you  no' 
forget  Chinaman  friend,  you  take  this,  and  when  you  look  on  this, 
you  will  remember  Shai-king-qua — in  saying  these  words,  he 
pulled  out  a  valuable  gold  watch,  and  gave  it  to  Anderson. 

'  Mr.  Anderson  took  leave  of  his  friend ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  re- 
trieve his  affairs  or  to  return  to  China.  When  the  account  of  his 
death,  and  of  the  distress  in  whichhe  had  left  his  family;  reached  Can* 
ton,  the  Hong  merchant  called  on  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  factory 
who  was  about  to  return  to  Europe,  and  addressed  him  in  the  fol- 
lowlnir  manner — "  Poor  Mr.  Anderson  dead — I  verv  sorrv — lie  i»ood 
mail  -  he  friend^ — and  he  leave  two  childs — they  poor — tin  y  have 
notliiug — they  childs  of  my  friend — you  take  this  for  them — tell 
thtm  Chinaman  friend  send  it," — and  he  put  into  the  geiuh  iuair* 
hand  a  sum  of  money  for  Mr.  Anderson's  children  amounimg  to 
several  hundred  pounds.*  VVe  have  only  to  add,  that  the  story 
made  a  strong  impression  on  all  present,  and  Mr.  Lock  in  relating 
it  was  so  much  affected  that  his  eyes  tilled  and  his  voice  dncktnod. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  no  high  respect  for  the  mandarins,  as,  in  confor- 
mity w  ith  common  usage,  he  calls  the  piiblic  functionaries.  Tliose' 
who  liist  visited  the  amljassudoi  on  board  ihc  Alceste,  it  would 
seem,  savoured  not  of  amher,  as  Marrall  says;  *  their  dres.ses,  loo, 
were  common;  and  their  general  appearance  was  neither  respect- 
able nor  elegant.'  The  mandarin  of  Mr.  Ellis's  boat  is  described 
9A*  U  mandarm  leplus  bite  de  sa  paroisse;*  and  though  laughter, 
while  en^a<^ed  in  some  childish  game,  threw  more  expression  mto 
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his  countenance  (the  author  adds)  than  usual,  ^  it  was  still  so  mixed 
with  duhiess  that  the  effect  was  altogether  m  ore  ludicrous  than  I 
think  I  ever  before  witnessed;  it  was  the  ex|)(iunded  radiance  of 
silliness,  and  would  have  fornud  a  capital  subject  lor  a  painter.* 
It  would  puzzle  a  painter,  we  suspect,  even  with  the  origiuai  before 
him,  to  sketch'  a  set  of  features  which  .should  re})rL  st  nt  '  the  ex- 
pounded radiance  of  siiluicss/  The  following  portrait  is  more 
distinct! V  marked. 

*  Our  present  mandarin  is  the  tir^t  Chinese  officer  able  to  read  and 
write  with  facility,  who  has  been  attached  to  the  boat;  he  is,  however, 
toiAlly  unprovideid  with  books,  and  he  passes  his  time  in  the  same  idle 
gaping  as  nib  predecessors:  of  his  philosophy  he  truly  makes  noose. 
VTbatever  be  the  size  or  corpulency  of  maDdarins,  they  liave  generally 
a  womanish  appearance,  I  had  written  effeminate,  but  as  they  have  no- 
thing slight  or  delicate  about  them,  the  epithet  would  not  be  applica- 
ble ;  perhaps  I  should  say  a  total  absence  of  manliness.  The  sketch 
is  from  life:  our  mandariu,  six  teet  high,  weighing  at  least  fifteen  stone, 
is  before  me,  looking  like  an  overeating  cook  or  housekeeper/ — p.  313. 

We  had  conceived,  on  what  we  considered  good  authority,  that 
drunkenness,  at  least,  was  not  to  be  numben  d  in  the  catalogue  of 
Chinese  vices.  Mr.  Ellis,  however,  says  that  *  (ii  ui.Lenness,  unac- 
companied with  exposure,  is  regarded  as  a  veuial  otience ;  and  that 
it  is  not  unusual  to  compliment  a  man  upou  the  hardness  of  his  head 
or  the  capacity  of  his  stomach,  by  saying  he  has  a  large  wine-mea- 
sure.*— p.  ()0.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  mention,  that  these  ob- 
servations were  entered  in  Mr.  Ellis's  *  diarj'  before  he  had  set  foot 
in  China,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  experience  of  Europeans  of 
Canton  at  the  tables  of  the  Hong  merchants,  which  is,  in  fact,  no 
authority  at  all.  We  do  not  think  that  his  o\sii  experience  bears 
him  out  in  this  opinion ;  nor  that,  because  Chang  did  not  drink 
iwine,  but '  preferred  raspberry-vhiegar,  and  water/  and  the  Chinese 
in  general  f  like  our  sweet  wines  and  cordials  better  than  those 
more  usually  consumed  by  ourselves/  Mr.  Ellis  is,  therefore,  jus- 
tified in  supposing  *  them  to  be  scarcely  less  addicted  to  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors  than  Europeans/  and  that  '  it  is  only  tlieir 
si/iperior  sense  of  decorum  that  prevents  them  from  exhibiting  them- 
selves as  often  in  public  under  the  influence  of  intoxication/ — p. 
197.  If  the  fact  be  so,  there  is  some  merit  even  in  this;  but  we 
doubt  it. 

A  passing  stranger  has  few  opportunities  of  seeing  much  of  the 
female  sex  in  China ;  on  the  present  occasion  the  Chinese  ladies 
seem  to  have  kept  farther  in  the  back-ground  than  on  the  former 
embassy:  there  was,  in  fact,  a  provincial  proclamation  stuck  up 
along  their  route,  prohibiting  women  from  appearing  in  the  streets 
and  exposing  themselves  to  the  gaze  of  the  barbarums;  *  the  po- 
pulace 
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pulace  on  each  'bank  of  the  river  (it  said)  are  not  allowed  to  laugli 
and  talk  with  the  fore^ers,  nor  are  women  and  girls  allowed  to 
shew  their  faces.'  (App.  No.  9.)  ^  In  vain/  says  Mr.  BUis;  *  female 
cariosity  was  not  to 'be  overcome  even  by  the  apprehensions  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  son  of  heaven/  In  the  streets  of 
Gan-king-foo,  the  women  shewed  themselves  at  the  doors,  and 
some  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  looks :  *  from  their  ges- 
tures and  appearance  I  should  imagine  that  they  were  prouder  of 
their  beauty  than  their  modesty/  (p.  S'iO*)  Mr.  £i]b  observes,  that 
Ciiinese  women  hold  themselves  remarkably  upright ;  that  even  the 
old  women  seldom  stoop;  and  lie  conjectures  that,  as  cramping  tlie 
feet  is  so  general  that  no  exception  occurred,  their  upii^lit.iess  may 
be  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  l:>ase  on  which  they  stand.  This 
observation  is,  we  believe,  perfectly  original,  and,  we  are  persua* 
ded,  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact.  A  boor,  supported  on 
the  broad  basis  of  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes,  can  afiurd  to  stoop,  but 
a  Chinese  lady,  standuig  on  a  pivot,  would  be  in  danger  of  toppling 
over,  if  her  upper  half  inclined  ever  so  little  beyond  the  cenh  e  of 
gravity.  How  so  unnatural,  and,  to  us  at  least,  so  dis^U'-t  iig  a 
practice  could  ever  have  f)een  introduced,  much  less  established, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  conjecture.  The  reasons  assigned  for  an 
absurd  custom  are  most  likely  to  be  themselves  absurd,  and  such 
are  those  offered  by  the  Chinese.  In  fact  they  know  nothing  about 
it.  Lord  Macartney  pressed  his  friend  Chou-ta-jin  very  closely 
on  the  subject,  but  all  he  could  get  from  hini  was,  that  '  it  was  an 
ancient  custom  /  he  admitted,  however,  that  it  might  possibly  have 
taken  its  rise  in  oriental  jealousy ;  *  which,'  says  his  lordship,  ^  has 
always  been  ingenious  in  its  contrivances  for  securing  the  ladies  to 
their  owners,  and  might  plausibly  suggest,  that  a  good  way  of  keeping 
them  at  home  was  to  make  it  very  painful  to  them  to  gad  abroad/ 
As  the  little  feet  of  Chinese  ladies  will  not  allow  them  to  *  gad 
abroad,'  and  as  beasts  of  burden  are  not  in  common  use,  they  Iwve 
frequently  recourse  to  a  kind  of  vehicle,  at  which  our  farmers' 
daughters  would  be  very  apt  to  '  toss  up  their  noses/  This  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  what  wt  sliould  call  a  wheel*barrow,  to  which 
are  usually  yoked  a  pair  of  bipeds,  one  dragging  before  and  the 
other  thrusting  behind.  The  former  is  sometimes  saved  by  the 
substitution  of  a  mat  or  piece  of  rag  between  two  poles  wliidi 
acts  as  a  sail .  wheu  thcf  wind  is  favourable.  Mr.  Ellis  was  not 
lucky  enough  to  see  any  machine  of  Uiis  kind  under  way^  though 
the  embassy  crossed  those 

— — —  '  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 

With  sails  and  wind  their  canv  wae^ons  lifjlit*— 

but  he  met  on^  of  them  near  Na/i-chaa^-Joo,  freighted  with  two 
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well-dresfled  iadies,  sitting  one  on  each  side  the  wheel — ^  a  strange 
visiting  conveyance/  as  be  calls  it.  Sometimes  they  are  carried 
about  in  a  kind  of  litter  suspended  between  two  asses,  one  before 
and  the  other  behind;  but  most  cooimonly  in  sedan  chairs,  of  which 

the  Chinese  have  ^eat  variety.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  ladies  are  often  indulged  with  these  pleasant  airings; 
we  suspect,  however,  with  Mr,  Eliis,  that  their  subjection  to  their 
husbands  is  less  than  what  has  usually  been  described ;  that  they 
have  a  will  of  their  own  at  home;  and  that  tlieir  seclusion  is  as 
much  the  effect  of  a  supposed  moral  propriety  an  of  restraint.  The 
heroine  of  the  I Idu-kiaU'trhuaVy  in  which  the  manners  of  the 
Chinese  are  painted  to  the  life,  is  under  no  restraint  but  what  the 
rules  of  female  decorum  impose  ;  and  the  good  lady  in  the  Chinese 
drama  of  '  An  Heir  in  his  ()Id  Age'  is  not  only  complete  mistress 
but  mastef  also  of  the  whole  family. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  disposed  (notwithstanding  his  fi  equent  notice  of  the 
almost  continuous  line  of  towns  and  villages,  and  the  *  super- 
abundant swjirms'  of  inhabitants  which  they  poured  out  wherever 
the  embassy  passed)  to  think  that  the  population  of  China  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  has  been  stated,  and  that  it  does  not  exceed  the 
quantity  of  land  under  actual  cultivation,  w  hile  much  land  capable 
of  tillage  IS  left  neglected.  He  has  been  inlornied,  he  says,  that 
the  most  accurate  Chinese  accounts  state  the  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation considerably  below  two  bundred  millbtis.  (p.  43.2).  The 
*  accumte  Chinese  accounts*  to  which  he  alludes,  are  to  be  found, 
we  apprehend,  in  Mr.  Morrison's  translation  of  a  statistical  ac- 
count taken  by  order  of  the  present  Emperor  Kia^king,  which 
makes  the  tdtal  population,  including  the  Tartar  banners,  to  amount 
to  about  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miltions.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  think,  that  the  Chinese  census  is  drawn  up  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner.  In  1743  the  amount  of  the  population,  taken 
by  order  of  Kien-btngy  was  found  to  be  about  1 4'i,000/X)0,  wfawh 
Gr^MNer  swells,  by  adding  those  exempt  from  taxation,  to 
157,000,000.  i^ain,  a  census  was  taken  in  the  years  17^0  and 
ITfil  ;  the  aggregate  of  which,  in  the  former,  is  stated  to  be 
196,837,977,  and  in  Uie  latter,  198,2 14»553,  making  an  annual  in- 
crease of  l,S7t>,<57^  souls.  Whether  these  numbers  are  over-stated 
or,  not,  we  pretend  not  to  determine;  but  if  Mr.  Ellis  alludes  to  the 
gross  number,  given  to  Lord  Maenrtney  by  one  of  the  mandarins, 
of  .j.^3,0(X),()i)0,  we  liave  very  littl<-  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  nei- 
ther is  nor  can  he  any  thing  like  the  truth ;  m  the  first  place,  the 
inunbers  in  all  \\w  provinces  me  given  in  romid  millions,  and, 
secondly,  in  >  of  »hem  the  mimbt  rs  me  |>i<  ( isely  the  same.  Mr. 
Ellis,  we  doiibt  nut,  is  right  with  re»;aid  to  the  quantity  of  land  ielt 
uutilled ;  for,  supposing  the  census  to  be  correct,  liie  population 
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(which  is  extended  over  a  surface  of  1 ,500,000  square  miles)  would 
not  exceed  ninety  persons  to  a  square  mile: — but  any  estimate 
formed  of  the  population  of  a  country  from  a  hurried  passage 
through  it  in  a  straiglit  line,  most  be  altogether  unworthy  of  notice. 

Mr.  Ellis  finds  in  China  more  beggars  than  we  should  have 
thought  to  exist  from  former  accounts^  and  many  of  them  were 
very  importunate  in  soliciting  alms  from  their  own  countrymen; 
from  those  belonging  to  the  embassy,  however^  they  neither  solicited 
nor  seemed  to  expect  any  thii^.  It  appears  also  that  they  are  no 
mean  adepts  at  their  trade,  for  some  of  them  carry  a  bell  or  a 
Ivorn,  and  a  basket ;  and  *  establishing  themselves  in  a  shop^  they 
ling  the  one,  or  blow  the  other,  till  the  basket  is  filled/ 

All  travellers  seem  to  agree  in  the  gro^sness  and  childishness  of 
the  dramatic  representations  of  these  people ;  but  none  have  satis- 
factorily cxplaiiied  the  reason  of  their  miserable  puppet-shows  being 
exhibited  before  foreign  ambassadors,  while  it  is  known  that  they 
have  regular  tragedies  and  comedies  which  are  constantly  repre- 
sented at  iheir  own  feasts  and  entertninmenfs.  In  the  *  Brief  View' 
of  the  Chinese  drnmn,  prefixed  to  the  '  Heir  in  his  Old  -Age,'  it  is 
conjectured  that  tlieir  contempt  for  foreigners  may  induce  iheni  to 
deem  these  noisy  pantomimes  suitable  to  the  standard  of  their  visi- 
tors' taste  or  mental  capacity,  or,  at  any  rate,  quite  good  enough  for 
them.  Pel  hap*;,  this  is  too  severely  said,  A  reirnlar  drama  in  tlie 
Chinese  languapje  would  be  urnnlt  ili^ible  to  foi>  i:L;iiers  ;  but  they 
might  be  supposed  to  derive  some  amusement  from  the  extrava- 
gancies of  tlie  wildest  pantotnime,  which  address  tliemselves  prin- 
cipally to  the  eye  :  but  another  idea  oecurs  to  us — a.s,  in  tliese  ex- 
hibitions, men  appear  under  tlie  form  and  character  of  different 
animals,  the  fondness  of  the  Tartars  for  hunting  may  have  intro- 
duced these  scenical  representations,  as  allusive  to  that  diversion. 
On  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Ellis  snys, 

*  The  part  of  a  stag  was  the  best  performed  in  the  piece,  and  when  in 
front  of  the  stage,  from  the  shelter  afforded  by  a  group  of  flH^-bearers, 
and  the  consequent  concealment  of  the  boy*s  legs,  the  illusion  was  suf- 
ficiently perfect.  The  instrumental  music,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
bag'pipes,  might  have  been  tolerated  by  Scotchmen,  to  others  it  was 
detestable.  Of  the  same  description  was  the  singing.  Our  a^chniratidn 
was  justly  bcstowt'd  upon  the  tumbliTs,  \vhr>  yield  to  none  I  ha\c  cwv 
seen  in  strength  and  auility;  tlieir  feats  were  exenited  with  particuhu" 
neatness.  In  splendour  of  appearance,  the  mandarine  did  not  stand  any 
competition  with  the  actors,  who  were  blazing  with  gold  ;  it  was  sug- 
gested that  their  costumes  were  the  ancient  habits  of  the  nation/ — 
(p.  103.) 

Ckuftg-qua,  one  of  the  Hong  merchants  at  Canton,  gave  a  dinner 
to  the  ambassador;  and  here  were  assembled  crowds  of  players  who 
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treated  the  guests  with  both  tragedy  and  comedy.    '  In  the  for-' 
mer/  says  Mr.  Eilis, '  emperors,  ^^^^cJh      mandarins  strutted  and 
roaied  to  terrible  |>erfection^  while  the  coarse  point  of  the  latter 

seemed  to  consist  in  the  streak  of  paint  upon  the  buffoon's  nose/ 
The  noise  of  the  actors  and  instruments,  he  adds,  was  '  infernal,' 
and  '  the  whole  constituted  a  mass  of  suffering  which  1  trust  I  shall 
not  again  be  called  upon  to  undergo.*  Their  military  music  would 
appear  to  be  of  the  same  *  infenmr  character ;  *  myriads  of  cracked 
]>piHiy  trumpets/  says  Mr.  Ellisj  '  give  the  best  idea  of  Chinese 
nulilary  music/ 

Mr.  tCllis  has  no  great  opinion  of  Chinese  troops,  but  his  ac- 
count of  the  quickness  and  precision  wiih  wliich  he  saw  some 
matchlock-uRii  load  und  tire,  and  of  the  bhootins::  <^f  the  bowmen  at 
'  the  target,  conveys  a  hiirher  notion  of  the  Chinese  military  lljaii  we 
had  culled  from  the  ac<;ounts  of  former  travellers.  He  liad  the 
good  fortune  to  be  present  at  an  examination  of  cantlidates  for 
military  promotion.  I1iey  were  mouuied  on  horseback  and  each 
had  a  bow  and  three  arrows. 

*  The  marks  at  which  they  fired,  covered  with  white  pai)er,  were 
about  the  height  of  a  man,  and, somewhat  wider,  placed  at  intervals  of 
fifty  yards ;  the  object  was  to  strike  these  marks  successively  w^ith  ib^ 
arrows,  the  horses  being  kept  at  fall  speed.  Although  the  biiU's  eye 
was  not  always  hit,  the  target  was  never  missed:  the  distauce  was  tri- 
fling, not  exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  It  appeared  to  me  that  tiie 
skill  was  most  displayed  in  changing  the  how  without  checking  the 
horse.  The  can(h(latts  were  young  Mandarins,  handsomely  dressed ! 
their  horses,  trimmings,  and  accoutrements  were  in  good  order;  the 
arrows  were  merely  pointed,  without  harbs,  to  prevent  accidents,  liic 
spectators  being  within  a  few  yards  of  the  marks.  On  the  whole  the 
sight  was  interesting,  and  1  much  regretted  that  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd,  and  the  possibility  of  giving  offence  by  any  interruption  that 
might  thence  arise  to  the  ceremony,  compelied  me  to  remain  only 
a  few  minutes.' — pp.  353. 

.  We  did  not  expect  that  Mr.  £ilis  would  be  able  to  communi* 
cate  any  new  information  respecting  the  religious  opinions  and 

establishments  of  the  Chinese.  He  says,  what  we  believe  to  be 
perfectly  just,  that  reli^^inn  sits  very  easy  on  them,  and  that  it  never 
deeply  interests  their  passions;  thnt  the  priests  nre  taken  from  the 
lowest  classes;  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  body  more  de- 
s^raded,  or  indeed  more  dcserviuGj  of  degradation;  and  that  an 
idiotic  expression  of  countenance  appeared  to  him  to  arise  from 
the  consciousness  of  beIontrin«T  to  such  a  profession :  and  he 
adds,  that  *  in  their  inditFerence  to  ail  the  decencies  of  religion, 
contrasted  with  the  multitudes  of  their  temples  and  idols,  the 
Chinese  exhibit  a  striking  peculiarity  of  national  character;* — and 
in  auoliier  place  he  obierves,  '  they  have  imported  Buciiiism^  with 
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Hft^lniMtrit  teriDs/froin  India^  without;  however,  I  believe,  either 
undentmding  their  menning  or  the  principles  of.  their  beiief  i*  and 
lie  thus  suxM  up  his  observations  on  this  subject —  t 

'  '*  Religian  in  China,  although  addiessed  in  all  directions  to  the  eye, 
did  not  appear  to  have  much  influence  upon  the  underslanding  or  pas- 
sions of  the  people.  It  has  all  the  loojieness  and  vanity,  with  less  of> 
tlie  solemnity  and  decency,  of  ancient  polytheism.  Their  temples  are 
appliied  to  so  many  purpo!>es,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  de* 
gree  of  sanctity  can  be  attached  either  to  the  dwellings  or  persons  of 
their  deities.  The  inftaence  of  sapentition  is,  however,  general  and 
extensive;  it  is  displayed  in  acts  of  divination,  and  in  propitiatory  offer- 
ings to  lo^al  or  patron  deities.  Its  observances  belong  rather  to  tho 
daily  manners  than  to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people/ — pp*438, 4d9* 

.It, appears  to  us  that  these  reinarks  are  calculated  to  cpnvey 
erroneous  notions*  respecting  the  state  of  religion  in  China,  more 
especially  as  they  regard  the  priesthood.  The  establiAed  rejigion 
19  unquestionably  that  of  Budh,  which^  whether  it  existed  in  Tar- 
taiyand  China  previous  to  its  appearance  in  India,  or  was  im- 
ported from  thence,  fell  in  at  least  so  completely  with  the  feel* 
lags  of  the  government  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  one 
liostile  and  the  other  unaccustomed  to  couf^regational  worship,  that 
on  its  revival,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  ami,  it  met  with 
every  kind  of  encouragement.  It  has  not  only  been  the  adopted 
religion  of  the  Chinese  dynasties  since  that  time,  but  Is  that  which, 
witli  certain  modifications,  is  universally  spread  over  all  the  Tartar 
tribes,  aild  professed  bv  the  Tarlar  family  at  present  on  the  throne 
of  China.  Mr,  l^llls  w  Ul  surely  not  nianitain  that  the  two  hundred 
priests  supported  011  the  establishment  of  the  temple  of  Fo  at  Kao^ 
ming'tsey  *at  the  annual  charge  on  the  imperial  treasury  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars/  are  to  be  clasbed  as  belonging  to  a  *  degraded  protes* 
sion.'  Nor  are  we  quite  satisfied  as  to  their  ignorauce  of  the  princi- 
ples which  thev  profiBss;  they  kuow  at  least  as  much  as  their  brethren 
ill  flindostan;  and  it  was  ihe  opinion  of  the  elder  De  Guignes  and 
1  reret,  who  had  uppurlunities  of  obtaining  information  on  the 
subject,  and  who  spared  no  pains  to  improve  them,  that,  if  the 
Hindoos  really  had  any  thing  of.  value  in  history, .  science,  and 
general  literature,  before  the  Sf  aboniedan  invasion,  it  would  most 
probably  be  found  in  the  temples  of  the  western  province  of  Shensi, 
where,  in  one  single  library,  th^y  had  ascertained  the  existence 
of  more  than  five  thousand  volumes  translated  from  the  Sanscrit. 
There  are.  besides  a  multitude  of  works  in  the  Chinese  lan^uage^ 
which  explain  the  birth,  education,  and  doctrines  of  Budh  or  To, 
differing  very  little  from  one  another,  and  agreeing  generally  with 
that  system  of  faith  which  Pythagoras  is  supposed  to  have  brought 
into  Greece  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  We  have  no  doubt  if 
^  VOL,  xvii.  NO.  xxkiV.         It »  '  Mr. 
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Mr.  Ellis  could  have  read  *  the  pamplilets  wlil ch  tlie  priest^^  offered 
for  sale/  he  would  have  found  that  they  were  not  quite  so  ignorant 
of  their  creed  he  has  represented  them.  He  may  too  have  mistaken 
for  '  an  idiotic  e-\prcssi(in  of  countenance'  the  result  of  that  abstrac- 
tion from  all  worldly  concerns,  and  constant  endeavour  to  suspend 
all  the  facultieii  of  the  soul,  which,  according  to  the  principles  of 
their  faith,  fits  it  for  a  reunion  with  the  deity  from  whence  it  originally 
emanated.  Tlit  religion  of  Conrucius  was  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  Bndh  ;  '  obedience  to  llie  will  of  heaven;  to  the  em- 
peror who  is  the  i>on  of  heaven;  to  parents  to  whom  we  owe  our 
l^irth ;  lo  make  humble  offerings  to  them  all ;  to  sacrifice  to  the 
spirits  of  the  deceased ;  and  to  regulate  and  subdue  the  passions,' 
vrere  the  grand  duties  which  he  inculcated :  and  though  the  temples 
in  hir  time  were  free  from  idoiatrons  worship  as  far  as  images  were 
concerned,  the  belief  in  the  influence  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  and 
^  the  dii  mimreSf  was  dien  as  universally  extended  as  now^  when 
their  forms  are  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  the  devotee. 

Many  extraneous  religions  have  at  different  times  fonnd  their 
way  into  China.  Mahomedans  are  known  to  have  domiciliated 
themselves  previously  to  the  ninth  century,  and  they  are  still  found 
in  all  the  provinces,  exercising  their  religion  in  mosques  of  their 
own,  and  employed  in  offices  of  trust  under  the  government,  and 
in  the  anny.  From  one  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet  Mr. 
Morrison  learned  that,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  they  had 
thirty-six  mosques^  in  which  service  was  performed  in  Arabic ;  and 
that  they  had  never  attempted  to  translate  the  Koran,  or  any  other 
part  of  their  ritual,  into  the  C'hinese  lansrunge.  Tlie  Jews  are  S'lp- 
posed  to  have  established  themselves  in  the  province  of  Honan  at  a 
far  earlier  period.  Mr.  Morrison  learned  that  at  Kai-fung-foo  there 
were  a  f^^w  families  of  them  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  *  sect 
nhich  plucks  out  the  sinews  of  the  meat.'  The  Jews  of  London 
had  written  a  letter,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  was  forwarded 
to  them  from  Canton,  the  year  previous  to  the  embassy,  by  a  native 
of  Hitnuji.  1  his  travelling  bookseller  (for  sucli  was  his  occupation) 
said,  uu  his  return,  that  he  had  found  a  person  at  Kai-fung-foo 
who  perfectly  understood  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  assured 
him  that  he  would  procure  an  answer  to  it  in  a  few  days  ;  but  the 
troubles  of  the  times  and  the  rumours  of  a  rebellion  made  the 
itinerant  so  apprehensive  of  his  own  safety,  that  he  Uh  Honan 
before  he  received  it.  < 

'  The  emissaries  of  the  catholic  religion  have  been  particulaHy 
unsuccessful,  which  is  the  nkore  similar,  as  the  ceremonies  of  the 
priests  of  Fo  bear  so  strikmg  an  amni^  to  those  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  that  one  of  the  missionaries  was  persuaded  the  devil  amU 
haii^  instructed  them  for  the  express  pnrpose  of  mortify  ii^  the 
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Jesuit^.  There  were  two  points  however  whicb,  without  8up|>o- 
ting,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  good  fathers  were  given  to  inter- 
meddling with  state-affairS)  must  have  operated  strongly  against  the 
propagation  of  their  religion.  The  first  is,  the  system  of  congre- 
gatienal  worship,  which  is  contrary  to  cvpi  v  principle  of  the  Chi- 
ue'-e  government ;  especial  cai  c  being  taken  to  prevent  all  assem- 
bJies  of  the  peo})le.  The  second,  confession;  which  is  repugnant 
to  the  close  and  suspicious  character  of  the  nation.  Besides, 
as  Lord  Macartney  observes,  *  a  rel!L;inii  whieli  requires  that  women 
should  at  stated  times  <  onmiuiucaie  lo  pi  itsts,  in  private,  their 
thoughts  and  nctions,  must  be  particularly  disgusting  to  a  Chinese 
husband,  who  iiad  not  himself  been  suffered  to  see  his  wife  till  the  day 
of  his  marriage/  The  Jesuits  noticed  the  difficulty,  and  submitted 
to  the  expediency  of  giving  up  the  confession  of  women,  the  cere- 
monies of  baptism,  and  of  extreme  unction;  and  when  accused 
for  it  by  the  Dominicans  at  Rome  were  thus  defended  by  P.  Fran- 
cisco Furtardo, '  Vald^  indecens  est  inter  gentiles,  multumque  inho- 
nestum,  aperire  pectus  mulieribus,  et  illarum  manus  atque  ora  at- 
tingere.  Quod  si,  ubique  necesaarium  est,  cert^  in  Cnina  multo 
magis,  ut  minbuievangelicicircymspecte  se  gerantcum  mulieribus.* 
!  Differii^y  as  we  certainly  do  from  Mr.  £llis>  in  many  essential 
points  respecting  the  Chinese,  we  are  willing  to  give  him  full  credit 
for  his  intentions  to  set  down  a  candid  and  honest  account  of 
every  thing  that  fell  under  his  observation ;  his  errors  we  conceive  to 
be  very  few,  and  they  are  those  of  opinion;  and  in  this  respect  he  ia 
not  wholly,  by  his  own  confession,  free  from  prejudice,  having  pre^ 
detetmined  in  his  own  mind  that  ^  tbe  Chinese  are  a  most  unin- 
teresting .  nation.'  We  mmt,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  that  he  never  loses  his  temper,  nor  suffers  his  misfortunes  and 
indignities  to  cloud  his  natural  good  humour.  China,  however,  ia 
our  opinion,  is  far  from  being  an  Sminten  sting  country.*  It  may, 
and  certainly  does,  offer  to  the  scrutinizing  traveller  n  rnonil,  poli-  , 
tical,  and  even  local  uiiitornuty ;  all  its  objects  are  exhibited  in  great 
masses;  great  mountains,  extensive  plains,  large  lakes,  rivers  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  a  multitudinous  population,  of  which  it  has  been 
justly  said,  that  *  all  were  melled  in  the  srame  crucible,  and  cast  in  the 
same  mould.'  Yet  in  those  masses  mi^lit  be  found  sufficient  variety 
to  exercise  the  nuiuj  ot  an  inquisitive  traveller.  And  allhoui^h  Mr. 
Kills  could  discover  nothing  to  eke  out  a  ticscription  from  '  iuen  with 
bale  eves  and  long  tails,'  and  *  women  with  prettily-dressed  hair 
but  ugly  faces,'  which  were  '  the  daily  and  unchanging  objects,'  yet 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  agree  With  him  in  thinking,  tliat  the 
most  extensive,  .the  most  populous,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  most  andent  empires  on  tbe  face  of  the  earth, 
can  be  wbolly  devoid  of  >  interest.   With  all  tbe  massive  volumes 
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wbich  have  been  written  on  China,  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  real 
state  of  domestic  society,  which  the  Catholic  missionaries  (and  thej. 
only  have  had  the  means  of  observing  it)  have  wholly  overlooked: 
they  have  given  us  the  theory  of  government,  and  ihe  maxims  of 
morality,  which  are  supposed  to  regulate  all  conditions  of  nieii ; 
but  they  have  omitted  to  describe  *  things  as  they  are/  It  was  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  this  species  of  mtoimation  that  induced  Mr. 
Manning  to  pass  ten  years  on  the  skii  ia  of  the  empire  with  un- 
availing perseverance,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  douiR  iliaLe  him- 
self Willi  this  singular  people,  wiiom  he,  at  least,  mu^t  have  con- 
sidered to  be  *  interesting/  .  . 

We  must  now  advert,  more  particularly,  to  the  *  Narrative*  of  Mr. 
M'Leod,  from  which  we  have  already  borrowed  one  or  two  inte- 
resting  anecdotes.  It  is  a  plain,  unpretendingy  straight-forward  ac- 
count of  iui  eventful  voyage,  just  such  as  we  sbodd  expect  from  one 
-who^  from  an  early  pericMd  of  life,  had  passed  fai^  time  in  a  king's 
ship.  If  the  style  of  the  work  be  not  that  of  a^mfln  accustomed  to 
composition,  the  story  is  told  in  clear  and  intelligihle  language;  and 
taking  it  alto^ther,  the  book  is  of  a  natiu^  as  to  excite,  unlesi 
we  have  formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  the  public  taste,  no  little 
degree  of.  curionity.  It  forms  an  interesting  episode  to  the  main 
histoTy  of  Lord  Amherst's  embas^,  eomplettng,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, what  could  only  have  been  given  at  second  band  by  Mr* 
£llis.  Of  the  multitude  of  well-known  places  at  which  the  Alceste 
touched,  till  her  loss  by  shipwreck  in  the' straits  of  Gaspar, -tke 
author  has  the  good  taste  to  say  little  more  than  was  necessaiy  to 
preserve  the  continuity  of  the  narrative;  we  therefore  find  our- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  Yellow  Sea  hi  the  twentieth  page.  There 
is,  however,  a  detailed  accouut  of  their  intercourse  with  a  singularly 
interesting  people,  whose  kindness  of  disposition  and  amiable  man- 
ners, whose  generous  and  friendly  hospitality  and  singleness  of  heart, 
are  not  to  be  matched,  we  verily  believe,  iu  the  whole  world  be* 
sides.  ' 

The  Alceste,  having  landed  the  embassy,  stood  across  the  gulf  of 
Leatong,  and  so  near  the  coast  as  to  atiord  a  view  of  the  great  wall 
of  China,  rising  from  the  sea,  and  mounting  hill  above  hill,  till  it 
finally  disappeared  among  the  highest  and  most  distant  mountains. 
Proceeding  easterly, .  they  anchored  in  a  fine  bay  on  the  coast  of 
Chinese  l^rtai^ :  the  natives  crowded  down  to  the  dKNre,  and  the 
crippled  feet  of  the  ladies  at  once  announced  them  to  be  Ounese, 
No  public  officer,  civil  or  military,  made  his  appearance,  nor  did 
ihey  see  any  person  of  rank;  they  were,  however,  lets  lude  and 
uncivil  than  the  Chinese  usually  are  to  strangers.  Their  houses 
and  gardens  were  neat,  and  there  was  an  air  of  comfort  about  their 
villages,  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  more  civilized  parts  of 
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Europe.    There  was  no  want  of  cattle,  but  thfey  could  purchase 
none,  the  inhabitunts^being  wholly  iguorant  of  the  value  of  the  Spa- 
nish dollar,  (a  coin  which  we  had  thought  to  be  of  uiiiveisal  circu- 
lation,) and  our  people  huvins:;  no  articles  of  exchange  about  theui^ 
whicli  the  natives  would  accept  as  an  equivalctit, 
.    rVom  this  place  they  steered  across  the  gulf  of  Pe-tche-lte  lo  the 
Chinese  proinontory  of  Shan-tung,  where  the  people  were  *  inhos- 
|Ntiibly  rude,  and  even  the  children  were  encouraged  to  be  insolent 
and  to  throw  stotiei/  From  the  coist  of  Shan-tung  they  again 
.crossed  over  to  the  eastward,  and  on  the  Ist  September  anchored 
-  amidst  a  group  of  Islands  on  the  coast  of  Corea.   The  natives 
.manifestedi  by  signs  and  gestures^  the.  greatest  aversion  to  the 
.  landing  of  a  party  from  the  ships,  making  cut-throat  motions  by 
.dravving  their  hands  across  their  necks,  and  pushing  the  boats  away 
.from  the  beach;  but  they  offered  no  serious  violence.  They, 
therefore,  stood  on ;  and,  on  the  Sd,  observed  the  sea  to  be  studded 
u'itli  islands  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  from  the  mast  head. 
«Tbe  main  land  lay  to  the  eastward,  with  a  fine  bay,  in  ]which  the 
ships  anchored.    Here  they  were  soon  visited  by  a  person  m  autho- 
rity ;  he  appeared  to  be  about  seventy  years  of  nge,  of  a  venerable 
and  majestic  mien,  his  hair  and  beard  were  of  a  hoary  whiteness. 
The  Chinese  interpreter  whom  they  had  on  board  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  the  people  of  the  Coreaii  archipelago  could  only, 
, write,  and  not  speak  a  word  of  the  Chinese  lani:uage.    A  few  cha- 
racters which  the  old  gentleman  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper,  being 
afterwards  tratisUiied  at  Canton,  were  to  this  ettect,  ^  1  don't  know 
who  ye  are — what  business  have  ye  here?*  questions  very  natural 
for  him  to  ask,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  nobody 
who  could  ciiiswer  them. 

,  A  parly  wbicli  laiidetl  on  the  beach  were  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  concourse  of  people.  The  old  chief  was  evidently  distressed 
at  their  landing;  he  hung  down  his  head,  and  clasped  his  hands  in 
mQumful  silence :  at  length  he  burst  hito  a  fit  of  crying,  and  was 

:8ii|pported  by  his  attendants  to  a  large  stone,  on  which  he  sat  down, 

Jooking  back  at  the  officers  with  the. most  melancholy  aspect;  his 
feelings  appearing  to  be  those  of  a  man  who  imagined  some  great 
calamity  was  about  to  befal  his  country,  and  that  he  was  the  unhapi> 
py  being  under  whose  rule  this  misfortune  had  occurred.  Captain 
Maxwell,  perceiving  the  cause  of  his  distress,  recalled  the  people, 
who  were  proceeding  towards  the  town,  and  endeavoured  to  explain 
lo  him  that  no  injury  was  intended. .  The  old  gentleman  then 

.pointed  to  the  sun,  and  describing,  by  signs,  its  revolving  course 
four  times,  drew  his  hand  across  bis  throat,  and  dropping  his  chin 
upon  his  breast,  shut  his  eyes  as  if  dead  :  this  was  intelligible 
enough ;  and  as  the  party  had  no  inclination  to  force  their  way, 
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they  re-enibaiked,  the  oKl  man  following  them  on  board,  apparently 
much  dejected,  aud  as  if  ashamed  that  he  could  not  shew  them 
more  attention. 

This  bav,  to  \vhich  our  people  ga\'e  the  name  of  Basil,  would  be 
situated,  according  to  our  charts,  about  120  miles  in  the  interior  oi 
Corea: — ofso'much  in  width,  along  the  western  coast,  has  the  pre- 
sent expedition  curtailed  the  dominions  of  his  Corean  majesty;  but, 
in  lieu  thereof,  ihcy  have  ascertained  diat,  along  the  southern  part 
ot  iliai  coast,  there  exists  an  archipelago  of  more  than  a  thousand 
islands,  forming  bays  and  harbours,  io  which  all  llie  navies  of  the 
ATorid  might  ride  in  perfect  secari^.  His  tide  therefore  of  *  King 
of  ten  thousand  Isles'  is  not  altogether  an  empty  one*  They  are 
all  apparently  inhabited,  generally  high,  rising  like  so  many  detached 
mountains  each  on  its  own  basb  out  of  the  sea,  and  cultivated  where 
practicable;  the  inhabitants  crowded  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  em^ 
uences  to  gaze  at  the  ships  as  they  sailed  through  them. 

From  the  summit  of  one  of  these  islands  one  hundred  and  thirty* 
£ve  other  islands  were  distinctly  counted.  Few  of  them  exceeded 
in  length  three  or  four  miles,  and  the  spaces  between  then  weite 
from  one  to  four  miles.  The  women,  on  perceiving  boats  approach 
Ihe  land,  fled  with  their  infant  children^  and  hid  themselves  in 
recesses  among  the  rocks;  whilst  the  men,  in  a  body,  but  unarmed, 
hallooed  to  the  strangers  not  to  advance,  making  the  same  signal  as 
the  old  cliief  had  done,  of  drawing  their  hands  across  the  throat. 
They  afterwards  bccanie  somf;what  frieiidiv,  brought  tliem  water  to 
drink,  and  ofTered  them  a  part  of  their  humble  fare — then,  as  if  sud- 
denly recoliecting  that  they  were  doing  wrong  m  holding  intercourse 
M'ilh  barbarians,  they  would  lay  hold  of  some  of  tlic  gentlemen 
by  the  sliouiders,  and  push  them  away,  pouuln^  to  liie  ship. — 
This  is  a  very  curious  and  unexpected  discovei  v;  and  the  surveys 
of  Captain  Maxwell,  and  Ciiptain  Ilali  of  the  Lyra,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  particularly  distinguished  not  only  for  nautical  but  general 
science,  will  form  a  very  valuahu:  luldiiion  to  the  geography  and 
hydrography  of  the  Yellow  Sea.*  I  he  error  in  longitude  of  that 
part  of  the  main  }and  at  which  they  touched  was  not  less  than 
^  14'. 

In  proceeding  to  the  southward  they  passed  close  to  a  volcanic 
island,  apparently  not  more  thsn  four  or  Ave  miles  incircumfemce, 
rising  precipitously  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  1,200  feet.  The 
«urf  broke  with  such  tremendous  violence  that  it  was  impossible 
to  land,  and  the  sulphurous  smell  was  very  strong,  even  at  the  dis- 

*  \Vc  rejoice  to  learn  that  Captain  TIall  is  propiirinc  for  the  press  a  narrative  of  these 
Interesting  discoveries,  nnd  particularly  ot  tlie  Lewchew  islands,  witii  nautical,  hydro* 
f  rapliical,  and  geological  observations  op  a  trapk  wliicii  fur  the  ii^t  time  has  been  iiavi* 
gated  by  j^uiopeaitt, 
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tuice  <^f  two  or  diree  mileft.  The^  s^ve  it  the  name  of  Sulpiiur 
island*  Farther  south  they  descried  a  huge  udand,  and,  as  the  wea- 
ther deared  sp,  a  rich  eiitent  of  cultivated  scenery  burrt  upon  thdr 
view*  '  Rising  in  gende  asceut  from  the  sea,  the  grounds  mre  db- 
Iposed  more  lifee  tN  finest  icountry-seals  m  EagUnd  dum  those  s£ 
an  island  so  remote  from  the  civilised  world.*  It  was  |he  principal 
island  of  the  Lewchew  group,  hitherto  unvasifced  by  any  £tiropeaua« 
They  anchored  in  front  of  a  town,  where  a  number  of  vessels  wero 
seen  lying  in  n  harbour^  the  moudi  of  which  was  formed  by  two 
pier  heads.  i 

'thousands  of  the  astonished  natives^  perched  on  die  surrounding 
rocks  and  heights,  gazed  on  dw  vessels  as  they  entered.  Severid 
canoes,  with  official  men  in  them,  came  along  side,  wishing  to  know 
who  they  were,  and  what  was  the  purport  of  their  visit.  By  means 
of  the  Chinese  interpreter,  whose  language  some  of  ihem  under- 
stood, it  was  explained  to  them  that  the  ships  had  sustained  some 
damage  in  the  late  o^ales,  on  the  opposite  coast:  and,  to  give  a  cor* 
lour  to  this  story,  the  sea  water  was  let  into  the  well,  and  the  chain- 
pumps  set  to  work,  to  the  great  amazemeiit  of  these  unsusp>ecting 
people,  \^  ho  appeared  to  sympathize  with  their  niiiifortuoes.  The 
following;  morning  a  number  of  carpenters  came  on  board,  with 
the  rude  ini [dements  of  their  art,  to' give  all  possible  assistance. 
It  was  signiiled  tu  them  that  they  had  carpenters  enough  of  theiy 
pwn,  and  that  all  they  wished  for  was  an  asylum  while  the  repair^ 
3Mrere  carying  on,  and  permission  to  purchase  provisions  and  take 
on  board  fresh  water.  / 

An  immediate  supply  of  bullocks,  hogs,  goats,  fowls,  t^ffg^  eic^ 
lent  atireet  potatoes,  fruit,  vegetables,  fire-wood,  and  efen  candle% 
followed  this  intimation;  and  these  svppIteS|  with  plenty  of  excel- 
lent water,  were  regularly  sent  on  board,  when  w«nted,  for  sit 
weeks;  die  chief  aj^orities  obstinately  persistmg  to  refuse  any 
payment  or  remuneration  whatever — a  disinterested  generosity^ 
which  was  soon  found  to  correspond  with  eveiy  part  of  the  conduct 
of  this  admirable  people. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  an  intimation  was  received  that  a 
great  personage  intended  to  pay  a  visit  00  board  the  Aiceste.  He 
embarked  at  the  mouth  of  tne  harbour  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of 
people.  He  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  venerable  beard^ 
his  dress  was  a  purple  robe  with  loose  sleeves,  and  a  sash  of  red  silk 
round  his  waist;  he  had  sandals  and  white  gaiters;  and  wore  a  cap 
neatly  twisted  into  folds  and  covered  with  a  light  purple-coloured 
silk.  A  numerous  suite  of  men  in  office  and  personal  attendants 
accompanied  him.  'I  he  pumps  were^ain  set  agoing,  and  every 
assistance  was  a^ain  promised. 

After  parlakiog  of  some  refreshment,  be  took  his  leave,  the  cap^ 
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tain  having  prouused  to  return  liis  visit  the  following  day.  Accord- 
ingly Captains  Maxweil  and  Hall,  with  the  officers,  rowed  up  the 
harbour  lu  state,  and  were  met  at  the  landing-place  by  the  priiidpid 
.  men  of  the  town,  each  of  whom,  taking  one  of  the  ofBceri  by -  the 
.hand^  led^him  through  the  crowd  of  apectatprs  to  the  gate  of  a  piUi- 
Jic-buildingy  ^bere  the  old  gi  ntleman  attended  to  welcome  them 
.iaia  the  house.  .  Tliey  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  eAtertainineiit,-at 
twbich  the -utmost  good  humour  prevail«l,  and  many  loyal  and 
'fiiendly. toasts- were  given  in  a  liquor- called  ekazu,  which  Mr. 
^        M'Leod  says  resembled  rosolio* 

The  regularity  and  decorum  which  prevailed  among  so  many 
thounrndfr  as  were  collected  together  was  very  remarkable;  they 
formed  a  lane;  those  in  front  beiiig  generally  boys,  mostly  kneeU 
•ing;  behind  these^  the  seooqd  row  squatted  down;  then  the  men, 
those  who  were  nearest  stooping;  behind  these  again,  and  outside 
of  all,  were  others,  mounted  on  stones,  or  any  thing  which  they 
could  find  to  elevate  them;  so  that  all,  without  bustle  or  confusion, 
might  have  a  view  of  the  strangers:  a  dead  silence  prevailed,  not 
even  a  whisper  being  heard.    The  wonien,  it  ^^as  supposed,  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  way;  they  contrived,  ht>\M  ver,  to  tret  to  the 
opposite  pier-head,  and  thus  snatched  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
•their  curiosity  as  the  boats  passed  towards  the  ships. 
*.    From  this  moment  the  most  perfect  confidence  was  established 
between  the  two  nations;  the  garden  of  a  temple  was  given  up  fur 
the  accomodation  of  the  bhips'  crews;  the  dwellings  of  the  priests 
were  surrendered  for  an  hospital  for  the  sick;  temporary  buildings 
were  elected  for  the  reception  of  the  powder  and  stores;  and  the 
artiiicers  were  established  on  a  convenient  spot  on  the  beach. 
■Some  spars  being  wantedi  the  natives  immediately  set  about  fellii^ 
iir-treesy  wMch  diey  floated  down  the  river  and  towed-  to  the  ships, 
chantins,  as  they  rowed  along,  a  plabtive  air,  which  nevertfaeieai 
Jiad  a  pleasing  effect*  .       .  . 

^  Every  day  these  interesting  people  gained  ground  in  the  estima* 
lion  of  their  English  viators.  They  seemd  to  be  gifted  with- a 
sort  of  luitural  politeness,  so  unrestrained,  and  so  unstudied,  that 
there  was  not  a  man  in  the  ships  that  did  not  consider  the  people 
of  Lewchew  as  his  friends.  A  stronger  proof  of  their  conciliatiiig 
manners  and  kindly  dispositions  could  not  possibly  be  given  than 
is  afforded  by  the  following  observation  of  Mr.  M'Leod. 

*  *  That  pirond  and  haughty  feeUifg  of  national  superiority,  so  strongly 
existing  among  the  common  class  of  British  seamen,  Which  inducet 
them  to  hold  all  foreigners  cheap,  and  to  treat  them  with  contempt, 

often  calling  them  outlandish  lubbers,  in  their  awn  counirt/fWaSy  on  thh 
island,  completely  subdued  and  tamed,  by  the  gentle  manners  H!id  kind 
behaviour  ul  the  mo&t  pacific  people  upon  earth.  Although  completely 
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intermixed,  and  often  working  toother,  both  onshore  and  on  board, 
mot  a  single  quarrel  or  complaint  took  place  oiv  either  side  diiring  the 
,whole  ni  our  s^y ;  on  the  contrary,  each  succeeding  day  added  to 

friendship  and  conliality*! — p.  $8. . 

On  thfe  arrival  of  the  ships  at  Lewcbew  lliey  had  many  cases  of 
severe  sickness;'  and  to  the  kindness  of  the  natives  Mr.-M*Leod 
ttbkiks  may  be  i^^buted,  in  a  great  measure,  their  recovery.  The 
invalids  were  not  only  comfortably  lodjged,  bat. the  higher  class  of 
•people  daily  attended  the  hospital,  inquiring  into  their  wants,  bring- 
ing eggs  aivd  delicacies  to  those  whose  cases  more  particularly.Ee.- 
quired  them,  aud  pacing  a  cheerful  attention  to  tbe  whole:  *  theirs/ 
says  Mr.  M'Leod, '  was  a  substantial,  not  a  cold  or  ostentatious 
charity/ 

'  A  young  seaman,  whose  case  had.  long  been  hopeless,  died  in  the 
hospital.  While  his  coffin  was  making,  me  natives  dng  a  grave  ht a 
smull  burial  ground  under  some  trees  near  the  landing  place.  To 
.the  astojiishnient  of  our  people  they  found,  next  morning,  a  number 
of  the  principal  i^ili  ibilants  clad  in  deep  niourning,  (white  robes  with 
black  or  blue  saslies,)  waitin*;  to  attenrl  ilie  funeral.  As  the  ship's 
company  arrnn«recl  themselves,  two  and  two,  ininudiately  after  the 
coffin,  next  die  nnd.shipnien,  tlien  the  superior  officers,  and  last  of 
all  the  captains,  as  is  usual  in  military  ceremonies  of  ihis  kind,  these 
friendly  creatures,  who  had  been  watching  attentively  this  arrange- 
ment, observing  the  order  of  precedence  to  be  inverted,  with  that 
unassuming  modesty  and  delicacy  which  characterized  all  their 
actions,  without  the  least  hint  being  given,  placed  iliemselves  in 
front  of  the  colfin  when  the  procession  be^an  to  move,  and  in  the 
same  order  marched  slowly  tu  the  grave.  They  immediately  began 
.to  erect  a  tomb  over  it;  and  on  a  stone,  placed  at  the  haul, 
they  cut,  with  great  neatness,  the  following  epitaph,  which  was 
drawn  out  with  Indian  ink,  and  expliuned  to  them,  and  with  which 
Ibey  seemed  to  be  highly  gratified. 

•  >  Here  lies  buried. 

Aged  twenty-one  years,  William  Haras,  Seaman, 
Of  His  Britannic  Majestv's  Ship  Aloeste. 
Died  Oct.  Id,  J8l6. 
This  Monument  was  erected 
Hy  the  King 
And  Inhabitauts 
Of  this  most  hospitable  IsUind. 
But  their  friendly  attentions  did  not  end  here.    The  day  after  the 
intennent  they  repaired  tu  the  tomb  with  their  priests,  and  per- 
formed the  fijuaerai  seryice  according  to  the  rites  of  Ibeir  own  reli- 

Sioa-  .  
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*  There  i»  not/  «ay»  Mr.  M.^Leo<i,  ^  an  act  of  these  excellent  and  ia^ 
terestiog  people  which  the  mind  has  not  pleasure  in  contemplating  and 
\KCoUecting.  Not  satisfied  with , having  smoothed  the  path  death, 
they  carried  their  kind  regards  even  beyond  the  grave.' 

Tlwy  had  no  warlike  instruments  of  any  deflcription ;  no  weapons, 
offensive  or  defenatve;  and  'When  they  saw  the  effect  of  the  English 
fowling  pieces,  they  entreated  that  they  would  not  kiU  the  birdSy 
^  hich,  they  said,  they  were  pleased  with  seeing  about  their  houses; 
^diog  that  if  they  wished  to  get  them  merely  fur  the  purpose  of  eat- 
ing, they  would  supply  ^em  with  plenty  of  fowla:  of  courae,  an 
Cfder  was  immediately  given  to  desist. 

Towards  the  end  of  their  sojourn  on  the  island,  it  was  intimated 
■that  a  great  man,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  intended  to 
visit  the  ship,  lie  embarked,  in  great  state,  amidst  an  immense 
concourse  ot  people.  Kvery  possible  honour  was  paid  him  bv 
aaluting,  and  manning  the  yards  and  riggiiij;.  He  was  richly  dressed 
iu  silk,  and  in  tiis  tieporimtnt  there  was  mnclj  dignified  SHiipiicHy; 
his  own  people  saluted  him  bv  kneeling,  clapping  the  hands  before 
the  breast,  and  bowing  tlie  head.  He  examined  every  thing  ou 
board  with  minute  attention,  and,  on  taknig  leave,  invited  the  cap- 
tain and  officers  to  an  (julci  tainmenL  on  shore.  The  day  appointed 
happened  to  be  the  anniversary  of  our  Sovereign's  accession  to  ibe 
^rone.  A  royal  salute  was  tired,  and  the  ships  were  dressed  io 
laoioun.  On  landii^,  the  prince  received  them  at  the  gate  and 
CQodacted  them  into  the  hall.  There  were  three  tables;  one  for 
Ihe  prince  and  two  captains;  one  for  the  superior  officers^  and  the 
Ikird  for  the  young  gentlemen.  It  was  a  day  of  jubilee  at  Napa- 
foo.  The  mutual  healths  .of  the  .two  sovereigns  were  Aoaated,  and 
the  Lewchews,  ^  never/  says  Mr.  M^Leod^^  deficient  in  politeness 
toasted  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Engelees' 

The  prince  reconducted  them  to  ihe  landing  place :  on  their 
reaching  the  vessel,  they  found  that  a  great  nun) her  of  coloured  paper 
lanterns  had  been  sent  on  board  to  illuminate  the  ship  at  night,  in 
honour  of -the  King  of  England.  Being  placed  in  various  parts  of 
the  rigging,  they  produced  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  effect;  and 
thousands  of  the  natives  collected  along  the  shore  to  view  the 
scene. 

At  length  the  period  of  their  departure  arrived.  On  the  mom- 
jng  of  that  day  the  Lewchews,  arrayed  in  their  best  afiparcl,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  temple,  where  a  solenni  sacriticc  whs  ofl(  i  ed  to  their 
gods,  invoklnsr  them  to  protect  the  EiigeleeSj  to  avert  every  danger, 
and  to  restore  them  in  safety  to  tlieir  native  land. 

*  In  the  manner  of  this  adieu/  observes  orir  author, '  there  wasanair 
of  sublimity  and  benevolence  combined,  by  far  wore  touching  to  the 
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heart  than  the  must  relined  compluneat  ot  a  luoie  civilized  people.  It 
was  the  genuine  benignity  of  artless  nature,  and  of  primitive  innocence.' 

After  th]s,  tliose  whu  liad  htm  most  intimate  vvitli  them  crovvdwl 
on  board  to  shake  hands  and  sa)'  *  Farewell/  whilst  the  tears  which 
many  of  them  i»hed  evinced  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment;  as 
the  ships  got  under  weigh  they  lingered  akHigiide  in  their  canoes, 
displaying  every  sign  of  affectionate  regard. 

*  We  stood  out  to  seaward,  and,  the  breeze  being  favourable,  this 
happy  island  soon  sunk  from  the  view ;  bat  it  will  long  be  remembered 
by  alt  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Alcette  and  Lyra ;  for  the  kindneK 
and  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants  have  fixed,  Upon  every  mind^  adfecfk 
and  lasting  impression  of  gratitude  and  esteem.' 

We  could  have  dwelt  with  pleasure  much  longer  on  these  isle* 
resting  islanders  if  our  limits  would  permit ;  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  referring  the  reader  to  Mr»  M'Leod ;  h)e  will  not 
be  disappointed  of  his  amusement;  nnd,  we  are  confident,  will  join 
with  us  in  thanking  the  writer  for  making  known  an  amiable  peo- 
ple, of  whom  the  only  information  we  previously  had  was  from  Chi- 
nese authority,  very  rarc!y  to  be  trusted.''*'  According  to  this,  the 
Lewcliews  date  tfieir  fabulous  history  many  thousand  years  before 
the  creation ;  and  their  probable  one,  n  few  centnnes  before  the 
Christian  era  :  they  became  known  to  the  Chinese  about  the  year 
600,  received  their  written  character  and  literature  in  1 187,  and  were 
niade  tributary  to  them  in  1378.  They  send  ambassadors  eveij 
two  years  to  the  court  of  Pekhi. 

I  he  great  island  is  about  50  miles  lontr  and  IQ  lu  oad  ;  not,  as 
Mr.  M'Leod  says,  60  by  '20;  it  is  tiie  prutcipal  Oiie  of  a  -^roup  of 
thnty-six,  all  subject  to  the  same  sovereign.  The  pait  visited 
by  the  ships  is  'called  Napa-kiang  or  Napafoo,  and  is  only  five 
fliiles  from  Kin-tchiog,  the  capital  and  residenoa  of  the  king.  To^ 
vcrds  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  is  one  of  the  finest  har« 
hours  in  the  worlds  somewhat  similar,  but  far  superior,  to  Pott 
Id ahon.  it  was  surveyed  by  Captain  Hall^  and  named  by  him  Port 
Melville.  Captain  Maxwell,  we  believe,  used  every  means  that 
prudence  would  allow  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  king,  but 
this  €otild  not  be  granted,  as  he  did  not  come  in  any  official  cha- 
racter. The  king  however  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  in 
the  Chinese  character,  which  was  unfortunately  lost  when  Uie  Al- 
ceste  was  wrecked.  It  was  written  in  a  lone  of  great  humility; 
hoping  that  the  attentions  which  had  been  shewn  to  the  ships--* 
*  the  great  ship  and  her  little  diiUl* — woukl  be  satisfactory  to  the 
king  of  the  Engekes, 

*  This  account  is  given  in  the  24th  volume  ot  the  Letirta  Edtjiantes,  from  tlie  report 
•fa  Chinese  ambMiKdor,  who  wtf  ami  tiiittier in  t7)9«  md  tlie  fubttuice  of  H  is  also 
tofaefotttuliiiOrasifr* 

The 
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**  The  Lew  chews  are  a  small  race  of  people,  tbe  average  height 
of  lUe  men  not  exceeding  five  feet  two  inches;  but  though  small, 
they  are  sturdy,  welUbiuTt,  and  athletic.  They  are  as  fiur  as  ti» 
aouthera  £uropeaiiSy'aiid  have  no  trace  either  of  Indian  or  Chinese 

:  features.   All  the  animal  race  ir  diminutive,  but  all  excdlent  ia 

.their  kind;  the  bullocks  were  plump  and  well  conditioned,  but 
'  they  seldom  exceeded  in  weight  350  pounds :  goats  and  hogs  were 
in  the  same  proportion;  the  poultry  forming  the  only  exception. 

The  visit  of  our  ships  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  not  prove  wholly 
useless  to  these  worthy  people.   Captain  Hall  had  fortunately 

•some  English  potatoes,  which  they  were  instructed  how  to  plant; 
and  Captain  Maxwell  left  them  a  young  bull  and  a  cow  of  Englbk 
breed  ;  to  these  was  added  some  wheat,  which  they  promised  to 
cultivate.   Their  lields  were  ploughed  with  much  neatness  and  re- 

.  gularity,  and  their  rice  grounds  irrigated  with  great  ingenuity.  Tbe 

•  climate  is  so  delightful,  that  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
-distinct  in  their  nature  and  generally  found  in  regions  far  distant 
from  each  other,  ^row  here  side  by  side.  *  it  is  not  merely,'  sayi 
M'Leod,  *  the  country  of  the  orange  and  the  lime;  but  the  banyan 
of  India  and  the  Norwegian  fir,  the  tea-plant  and  tbe  sugar-*can^ 
all  flourish  togetiier.* 

The  ships  standing  across  to  the  south  westward,  soon  reached 
Canton,  and  the  Alccsie  having  received  on  board  the  ambassador 
and  suite,  proceeded  to  Manilla;  and  tiience  homewards:  but,  in 
passing  through  the  straits  of  Caspar,  she  struck  on  a  sunken  rock, 
and  was  totally  wrecked;  fortunately  however  all  on  board  escaptii 
to  an  uninhabited  island  in  the  middle'  of  the  strait.    Very  little 

-  provisions  and  scarcely  any  part  of  the  baggage  were  saved.  Tbe 
good  humour,  the  calm  and  manly  fortitude,  which  marked  the 

■  conduct  of  Lord  Amherst  on  this  trying  occasion,  afforded  an  ex- 
ample which  never  fails,  in  such  cases,  to  have  a  powerful  and 

•  beneficial  effect*  When  Captain  Maxwell,  who  was  die  last  persoa 
that  left  the  ship,  got  on  shore,  it  was  setded  that  Lord  Amherst, 
with  about  forty  m  his  suite,  should  go,  in  the  bar^  and  cutter, 
to  Batavia,  as  the  most  probable  way  of  ensuring  their  own  safely^ 
and  that  of  their  companions  on  the  desolate  island^  by  sending 

.  shipping  from  thence  to  take  them  oif. 

Mr.  M'Leod  gives  a  circumstantial  and  interesting  narrative  of 
the  dangers,  the  anxieties,  and  privations  of  theparty  left  behind. 

-  The  blockade  of  the  island,  by  the  Malay  pirates,  whose  proas  ulti> 
mately  accumulated  to  the  number  of  sixty,  added  not  a  little 
to  their  distressed  situation.  These  ferocious  beings,  Mr. 
M'Lcod  de8cril)es  as  a  people  of  a  most  uciprepossessi!)g  aspect: 
*  their  bodies  ol  a  deep  brouze  colour,  their  black  teeth  nnd  reddened 
lips^  their  gapaig  uostrils^  aud  lank  clotted  hair  bangiug  about  their 
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shotllden*^  and  over  their  scowling  cdonteirahces'/ gave  them  al- 
together a  most  fiend-like  and  murderous  look.  Thejr  are  (he 
adds)  an  unjoyous  race,  and  seldom  smile/ 

Sixteen  days  having  elapsed  and  no  relief  from  Batavia,  absolute 
want  staring  tliem  in  the  face  on  one  band,  and  destruction  from  tbe' 
savages  (who,  to  tbe  number  of  six  buodredi  were  closely  pressing 
them)  on  tbe  other,  some  desperate  effort  was  to  be  made.  Tbe 
eicaniple  of  their  leader  kept  up  their  spirits :  no  symptoms  of  de- 
pression had  for  a  moment  intruded  themselves,  and  all  was  vigour 
and  preparation  either  for  attack  or  defence;  the  pirates  but  once 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  former,  when  Lieutenant  Hay,  '  a 
straight- forward  sort  of  fellow,'  overtook  with  his  barge  two  pi  n;i<, 
one  of  which  was  sfrnppled  hv  ins  crew,  who  killed  three  of  the 
savages,  while  five  more,  evidently  disdaiunig  quarter,  jumped  over- 
board and  drowned  themselves:  two  were  taken  prisoners;  but,  such 
was  the  desperate  ferocity  of  these  people,  that  one  of  them,  who 
had  been  shot  through  the  t)ody,  on  being  removed  into  the  barge 
with  the  view  of  saving  hirn,  furiously  grasped  a  cutlass,  which 
w  as  with  difficulty  wrenched  from  liia  hand  while  in  the  very  act 
of  dying. 

On  the  last  evening  of  their  abode  on  the  island,  they  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  the  savages  meditated  a  combined  attack.  On 
this  occasion^  when  the  officers  and  men  were  assembled  under  arms 
to  settle  the  watches.  Captain  Maxwell,  with  great  animatioti,  thus 
addressed  them. 

*  My  lads,  yon  must  all  have  observed  this  day,  as  well  as  myself,  tbe 

great  increase  of  the  enemy^s  force,  for  enemies  we  must  now  consider 
them,  and  tbe  threatening  posture  they  have  assumed.  I  have,  on 
various  grounds,  strong  reason  to  believtf  that  ihey  will  attack  us  this 
night.  1  do  not  wish  to  concf-al  our  real  state,  because  I  think  there 
is  not  a  man  here  who  is  atVaid  to  face  an\  sort  of  danger.  We  are 
now  strongly  fenced  ui,  and  uur  position  in  uU  respects  so  good,  lhat, 
armed  as  we  are,  we  ougbt  to  make  a  formidable  defence  against  even 
rmlar  troops:  what  then  would  be  thought  of  us,  if  we  allowed  our- 
selves to  be  surprized  by  a  set  of  naked  savages,  with  their  spears  and 
creeses?  It  is  true  they  have  swiveb  in  their  boats,  but  they  cannot  act 
here.  I  have  not  observed  that  they  have  any  matchlocks  or  muskets; 
but,  if  they  have,  so  have  we.  I  do  not  wish  to  deceive  you  as  to  iht; 
means  of  resistance  in  our  power.  When  we  were  first  thrown  together 
on  shore,  we  were  ahnost  defenceless;  seventy-five  ball-cartridges  only 
could  be  mastered:  we  have  now  sixteen  hundred!  They  cannot,  I 
believe,  send  up  more  than  five  hundred  men:  but  with  two  hundred 
such  as  now  stand  around  me,  I  do  not  fear  a  thousand,  nay,  fifteed 
hundred  of  them!  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  we  shall  beat 
tbemt  the  pikeracn  standing  firm,  we  can  give  ihem  such  a  volley  of 
inuikttry  as  they  will  be  little  prepared  for;  and,  when  we  find  they 
are  lliruwn  uito  condition,  we'll  sally  out  among  them,  chase  them  into 
the  water,  and  ten  to  one  but  we  secure  their  vesseb.    Let  every  maji 

there- 
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therefore  be  on  the  alert  with  his  arms  in  his  hands  t  atid,  should  these 
barbarians  this  night  attempt  our  hill,  I  trust  w«  diall  conviace  them 
that  they  are  dealing  with  Britons/ — p.  514. 

This  animated  and  truly  characteristic  speech  ^vas  received,  as 
might  be  expected,  from  a  body  of  British  seamen,^ — '  perhaps/ 
says  Mr.  M'Leod,  '  lliice  jollier  hnrras  were  never  given  than  at 
tlie  conclusion  of  this  short,  but  w  ell-unjcd  address/  The  attack, 
however,  did  not  take  place;  aii'I  tlie  iie:^t  day  the  long-expected 
relief  from  Batavia  made  its  ap(u  aratice,  in  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny's cruizer,  the  Temate,  dispatched  by  Lord  Amherst,  who,  alitr 
passing  three  da^s  and  four  nights  in  an  open  boat^  had  reached 
that  city. 

The  conduct  of  Captain  Maxwell,  on  this  trying  occasion,  justly 
endeared  him  to  all  on  board  the  Alceste,  from  the  ambassador 
to  th«  lowest  seaoiftD.  *  By  .his  judicious  arrangements/  says  Mr. 
M'Leod,  ^  we  were  preserved  from  all  die  horrors  of  anarchy  and 
confusioii.  His  measures  inspired  confidence  and  hope ;  whilst  lu9 
persond  example,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  gave  courage  and  .au- 
ction to  all  ^romid  him.'   «  . 

The  Cftsar^  a  private  ship,  was  hired  at  Batavia  to  brii^  homa 
the  emhaflsy,  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Alceate:  besides 
ihem,  it  teems,  she  had  two  passengers  of  no  ordinary  description— 
the  one  an  Ourang-Outang ;  the  other  a  Boa  snak€,  of  the  species 
Itnown  by  the  name  of  Consirictor,  The  former  arrived  safely  in 
Bngland,  and  sees  company  '  at  home'  every  day  at  his  mansion  in 
the  Strand ;  the  other  died  of  a  diseased  atomach,  between  the  Cape 
and  St.  Helena,  having  taken  but  two  meats  from  the  time  of  his 
embarkation.  Tlie  first  of  these  meals  was  witnessed  by  more  than 
two  hundred  people;  but  there  was  something  so  horrid  in  the  exhi- 
bition that  very  few  felt  any  inclination  to  attend  the  second.  The 
snake  was  about  sixteen  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  m  circumfe- 
rence; he  was  confined  in  a  large  crib,  or  cage, — but  we  must  give 
the  dreadful  relation  in  Mr.  M*Leod's  own  words. 

*  The  sliding  door  being  opened,  one  of  the  goats  was  thrust  in,  and 
the  door  of  the  cage  shut.  The  poor  goat,  as  if  instantly  aware  of  all 
the  liorrois  of  its  perilous  situation,  immediately  began  to  utter  the 
most  piercing  and  distre^ing  cries,  bulling  instinctively,  at  the  samf 
time,  with  its  head  towards  the  serpent,  in  8elf-defence« 

'  The  snake,  which  at  £nt  appeared  scarcely  t6  notice  the  poor  ani- 
mal, soon  began  to  stir  a  little,  and,  turning  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  goat,  it  at  length  fixed  a  deadly  and  raa)igO|int  eye  on  the  trembling 
victim,  whose  agony  and  terror  seemed  to  increase;  for,  previous  to  the 
snake  seizing  its  prey,  it  shook  in  every  limb,  but  still  continuing  its 
unavailing  bliuw  of  attack,  by  butting  at  the  serpent,  who  now  became 
sufficiently  animated  to  prepare  for  the  banquet.  The  lirst  operaiiOM 
was  that  of  darting  ont  his  forked  tongue,  and  at  the  same  time  rearing 
filitde  his  head  ;  then  suddenly  seizing  thegoat  by  the  fore  leg  with  h» 
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mouth,  and  throwing  him  down,  he  was  encircled  in  an  instant  in  bit 
horrid  folds.  So  quick,  indeed,  Riid  so  instantaneous  was  the  act,  that 
it  was  im})ossibIe  for  the  eye  to  follow  the  rapid  convolution  of  hh 
elongated  IkkIv.  It  was  not  a  regular  screu-like  turn  thai  was  formed, 
but  rcseiabling  ratlu  r  a  knot,  one  pail  ot  the  body  overlaying  the  other, 
as  if  to  add  weight  lo  the  muscular  pressure^  the  more  eflfectually  to 
trash  his  object.  During  this  time  he  continued  to  grasp  with  his 
inoiith,  though  it  appeared  an  unnecessary  precaution,  that  part  of  th« 
iinimal  which  he  had  first  seized.  The  poor  goat,  in  the  mean  time,' 
continued  its  feeble  and  half-stijied  cries  for  some  minutes,  but  they 
soon  became  more  arid  more  faint,  and  at  last  it  expired.  The  snake, 
however,  retained  it  for  a  considerable  time  in  its  grasp,  after  it  was 
apparently  motionless.  He  then  began  slowly  and  cautiously  to  unfold 
himself,  till  the  goat  fell  dead  from  his  monstrous  embrace,  when  he 
began  to  prepare  himself  for  the  feast.  Placing  his  mouth  in  the  ffont 
of  the  head  of  the  drad  animal,  he  commenced  by  lubricating  with  hit 
saliva  that  part  of  the  goat ;  and  then  taking  its  muzale  into  his  mouth, 
which  had,  and  indeed  alwaj's  has,  the  appearance  of  a  raw  lacerated 
wound,  he  sucked  it  in,  far  m  the  horns  would  allow.  These  pn'fiibe- 
ranccs  opposed  some  little  difficulty,  not  so  much  frf>m  their  extent  as* 
firom  then  {H  i  nts ;  however,  they  also,  in  a  very  short  time,  disappeared  ; 
that  is  to  say,  externally  ;  but  their  progress  was  still  to  be  traced  very 
^isdnctly  on  tbe  outside,  tbieateniog  every  moment  to  protrude  through 
the  akin.  Tbe  victim  bad  now  descended  as  far  as  the  shoulders  f  and 
it  was  an  astonishing  sight  to  observe  the  extraordinary  action  of  thn 
snakes  muscles  when  stretched  to  such  an  unnatural  extent — on  extent 
which  must  have  utterly  destroyed  all  muscular  power  in  any  anirn:il 
that  was  not,  like  itself,  endowed  with  very  peculiar  faculties  of  ex|)iin- 
sion  and  action  at  the  same  lime.  When  his  head  and  neck  had  no  other 
cippeurunce  than  that  of  a  serpent's  skin,  stuifed  almost  to  bursting,  still 

the  workings  of  the  muscles  were  evident ;  and  his  power  of  suction,  as 
it  is  erroneously  called,  unabated ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  effect  of  a  con^ 

tractile  muscular  power,  assisted  by  two  rows  of  strong  hooked  teetb* 
With  all  this  he  must  be  so  formed  as  to  be  able  to  suspend,  for  a  time* 

his  respiration,  f  ir  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  process  of  breath- 
ing could  bf*  carried  on  while  the  mouth  and  throat  were  so  coii^pletely 
stuffed  and  c>cpanded  by  the  body  of  the  goat,  and  the  lungs  themselves 
(admitting  the  trachea  lo  be  ever  so  hard)  compressed,  as  they  must 
have  been,  by  its  passage  downwards. 

*Tbe  whole  operation  of  completely  gorging  the  goat  occufned  abouV 
two  hours  and  twenty  minutes :  at  the  end  of  which  time,  tbe  tumefac^ 
tion  was  confined  to  the  middle  part  of  the  body,  or  stomach,  tbesupc 
Hor  parts,  which  had  been  so  much  distended,  having  resumed  their 
natural  dimensions.  He  now  coiled  himself  up  again,  and  lay  quietly 
Ml  his  usual  torpid  state  for  about  three  weeks  or  a  month,  when,  his  last 
meal  appearing  tu  be  completely  digested  and  dissolved,  he  was  presented 
Vith  another  goal,'  (not  alive,  we  hope,)  *  which  he  devoured  wiiii  et^ual 
Ikcility.'-^pp.  25r— 261. 

.  The  Caesar  took  fire,  and  had  nearly  been  burnt  on  her  passage,  a 
ftto  which  she  escaped  onl^  by  the  exertions  of  Captain  Maxwell 
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]ind  his  olficierst  She  touched  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  te- 
fieshmenfs  and  water ; — ^and  at  St.  Helena ;  where  the  ambassador 
knd  bis  suite,  impelled  by  that  laudable  curiosity  natural  to  inqtii- 
sitive  travellers, 'w  itnessed  the  exhibition  of  another  Comtrictor  of  a 
different  species,  of  larger  dimensions,  and  with  a  stomach  far  more 
capacious  and  destructive  tlran  tliat  of  the  Boa  which  had  just  died 
on  board  the  Caesar; — for  ilie  particulars  of  the  exhibition,  how- 
ever, which  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest,  we  must  refer  onr 
readers  to  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  M*L.eod,  who  were  both  present. 
Finally,  the  Caesar  reached  England,  and  landed  all  her  passengers 
m  safety;  a  iter  escaping  the  dangers  of  fire  and  water,  of  savage 
warfare,  and  imperial  indignation. 

Mr.  M'Leod's  little  v  olume  has  a  few  plates  as  unpretending  as 
tlie  book  which  they  aie  meant  to  illustrate;  Mr.  Elhs*s  more  ela- 
borate woik.  is  aUo  furnished — we  cannot  say  einlicllibhcd — uilh  a 
map,  and  a  few  plates.  The  former  is  a  copy,  and  on  too  small  a 
scale;  and  the  latter  are  a  sad  falling  otf,  both  in  accuracy  and 
^irit,  from  those  beautiful  delineationa  of  similar  objects  by  the 
(ate  Mr.  Alexander*  The  mention  of  this  most  ingemous  and  ami- 
able man  tempts  us  to  ask  what  is  become  of  tltose  characteristic 
sirawings  of  Chinese  costume  which  he  is  ftnown  to  have  prepared, 
preiriously  to  his  last  illness,  for  publication  f  They  would  hsive 
admirably  served  to  illustrate  th^  Toluine  of  Mr.'ElIis,  which  is  veiy 
deficient  in  this  respect,  and  have  consoled  us  in  some  measure  for 
the  reserve  of  Mr.  Havell,  who,  it  appears,  was  sent  out  in  the  cha- 
racter of  *  Artist,'  and  who,  with  a  degree  of  modesty  for  which  we 
find  it  difficult  to  account,has  withheld  every  specimen  of  his  taste  and 
skill  from  what  may  be  termed  the '  official  account  of  the  embassy/ 


Abt.  IX.  Letters  from  the  Cape  of  Good  lionet  in  "Reply  to 
Mr.  Warden;  with  Extracts  from  the  Great  Work  now  comj^'* 
ling  for  puliation  under  the  inspection  of'  Napoleon^  8vo. 
pp.  206.  London.  1817. 

TT  is  just  as  we  expected — and  our  readers  will  have  been  pre- 
pared  by  the  Ninth  Article  of  our  '^Thirty-sccond  Number  tor 
this  publication.  We  have  here  another  of  the  series  of  tricks 
with  which  Buuiiii  parte  endeavours  to  keep  himself  alive  in  the 
recollection  of  Europe.  It  is,  like  all  the  rest,  framlulciit  m  its 
title,  shape,  and  pretensions;  false  in  its  facts;  and jacobiuical  in 
its  object.  But  it  has  this  claim  to  consideration  beyond  its  pre- 
decessors, that  it  comes  from  a  source  so  nearly  connected  with 
Bujtmaparte,  as  to  give  it  m  some  degree  the  antiiority  of  being 
his  own  apology  made  by  himgdf\  It  tells  us,  indeed.  Utile-  or  no- 
thing in  the  way  of  &ct  thalt  is  not  familiar  to  our  roulera,  but  it 
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speaks  in  a  more  decisive  tone — it  shews  by  tlie  subjects  on  whicli 
it  attempts  its  apologies,  whereabout  (to  use  a  vulgar  phrase) 
the  shoe  pinckes;  aud  it  proves  by  the  futility  of  them,  that 
Buonaparte  is  just  the  miscreant  which  all  the  world  has  long  be*, 
lieved  him  to  be* 

\V>  have  said,  that  the  very  form  of  this  publication  is  fraudu- 
lent- tlie  author  has,  in  thij>  particular,  i  losciy  imitated  Mr.  War- 
den—  It  jnetends  to  be  a  series  of  Letter!^:  no  such  letters  were 

ever  written — it  is  addressed  to  a  Dear  Lady  C  the  De  ar 

L<ady  C  -is  aut  in  existence.  It  affects  to  have  been  ojigiually 

written  in  English:  it  was  written  in  French,  and  the  pretended 
original  is  onl}'  a  translation — and  to  crown  the  whoie^  the  author, 
assumes  the  character  of  an  Englishman^  while  in  fact  he  is  a 
Frenchman ;  and  no  othcir,  we  are  satisfied^  than  the  notorious 
Count  de  las  Gases^  of  whose  veracity  and  honour  our  readers 
have  already  had  some  tolerable  specimens^  ^ 

We  shall  not  waste  much  time  in  explaining  the  ear-marks  by 
which  (in  addition  to  their  own  solemn  and  repeated  assertions  to 
die  contrary)  we  recognlae  these  Letters  to  be  a  translation  froia 
the  French : — the  most  careful  and  adroit  translator  cannot  always 
escape  the  intrusive  treachery  of  gaUicisms :  but  every  page  of 
this  work  abounds  with  them ;  half  a  dozen  out  of  as  many  hwH 
dreds  will  more  than  suffice  to  convince  our  readers. 

*  The  civil  ceremony  (nf  the  marriage)  was  performed  at  St.  Cloudy 
and  the  spiritual  in  the  Hail  of  the  Museum  Napoleon.' — p.  71. 

Trt  Salle  du  Mus^e,  of  which  the  above  is  a  mis-translation, 
means  the  great  gallery  of  tiie  Louvre,  tYic  j\l u'^putn  it.->elj'.  The 
IJall  ot  the  Museum  is  what  the  French  would  call  the  vestibule, 
and  would  be  about  as  worthy  of  being  the  scene  of  such  a  cere- 
mony as  Buonaparte  was  oi  being  the  tluet  actor  in  it.  I  he 
same  mistake  occurs  as  to  the  temporary  sallej  or  ball-room, 
erected  for  Prnice  Schwartzenburg's  famous  and  fa lal  fet*  ; —the 
translator  calls  it  a  hall — he  mi^ht  as  well  have  called  it  a  kitclien. 

Again,  it  is  stated  that  M.  de  THlleyrand  *  incurred  •Saj/oleon^s 
disgrace* — This,  iu  Lngliah,  would  mean,  if  it  meant  any  thing, 
that  Talleyrand  had  shared  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Buonaparte, 
The  French  phrase,  la  disgrace  de  Napoleon,  means,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  was  tit  disgrace  mth  Nd^o/eon* — (p.  18.) — In  the 
same  kind  of  idiom  Napokon^s  alKanee  is  substituted  for  Marin. 
Louisa's  alliance  or  marriage  with  Napoleon.^ — p.  71* 

The  French  author  had  stated  that  an  individua]  was  reeanmtp 
admittedftohe  the  contriver  of  a  plot;  it  is  translated,  that  he  was 
feeognized  as  the  coiitriver  of  the  plot;  a  very  different  thing.-** 
(p.  146.) — When  the  translator  wishes  to  say  that  the  French  in- 
tended to  march  into  the  heart  of  England^  it  is  rendered  with 
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ill  ajftcta^m  of  English  phraseology  wbiek  betrays^itsclf;  ^  Bihk 
lUipurte.manifested  an  intention  to  carry  die  of  action  bto 
tlM  hotom  of  old  England/ — p.  88.  But  every  page  abounds  with 
ex^essions  and  sentiments  which  no  English  man  or  woman,  how- 
ever ignorant  of  their  own  language,  or  corrupted  in  their  prin- 
ciples, could  have  written;  we  have  tiieiefure  no  doubt  that  the 
work  was  originally  composed  m  French,  and  nearly  as  UtUe  that 
the  composer  is  Monsieur  de  las  Cases. 

Our  only  difficulty  arises  from  the  Letters  being  dated  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — Las  Cases  is  at  the  Cape,  and  w  t  can 
hardly  account  tor  this  solitary  scintilla  of  truth  finding  its  way 
into  the  production  :  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  view  which  it 
taken  of  particidar  events,  nay  the  words  m  which  they  are  re- 
lated, are,  to  our  own  knowdedge,  the  same  in  which  Buonaparte 
has  in  conversation  treated  the  transactions;  and  we  think  tliere 
is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  passages  purporting  to 
fixtracts  ftom  Buonaparte's  History^  written  unider  hb  owa 
direction  by  Las  Cases,  are  genuine ;  for,  not  to  insist  on  their 
agreement  witb  Buonaparte's  known  seattments,  it  is  well  mideP' 
stood  that  sucli  a  woik  was  in  progress,  aDdtbatLas  Caaea-was  in 
possesMon  of  a  considerable  part  of  it*  Besides,  we  knew,  aad 
mfonned  our.  readers  sevend  mondis  ago,  that  he  was  preparing  a 
work  for  publication,  and  we  very  explicitly  foretold  the  materials 
of  which  It  would  be  composed.  The  facts,  or  rather  the  &lse- 
boods,  might  indeed  have  been  put  together  by  Montholon,  or  any 
•dier  of  the  clique ;  but  the  style  of  the  pamphlet,  and  several  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  Las  Cases,  leave,  aa  we  Have  said,  littia 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  he  is,  immediately  or  remotely,  the  author 
of  it.  But,  whoever  be  the  writer,  it  must  be  considered  as  coining 
from  Biionaparte  himself ;  and  assured,  as  we  are,  that  it  is  derived 
from  him,  and  published,  if  not  with  Ins  knowledge,  at  least  in 
conciurence  witli  his  wishes,  we  shall  persist  in  considering  it  as 
the  apologii  oi  the  ex-emperor  dictated  by  himself. 

Our  readers  will  have  obst^rved,  that  the  work  is  entitled  *  3^ 
Rt'pii^  to  Mr.  Warcleii.'  W  e  find  in  the  outset  a  complete  aub^ 
stantiation  of  our  charges  against  that  person. 

•  Not  understanding  the  only  two  modern  Ianauaf»es  wldch  Buona- 
parte speaks,  he  bad  no  other  opportunity  of  learning  wliai  he  relates, 
bat  through  the  interpretation  of  Count  Las  Casas,*  who  speaks  English 
Teiy  incorrectly^  and  with  considerable  hesitsdear-orol  Genetal  Bsi^ 
tiand,  who  posaesses  the  faculty  of  speaking  it  in  a  Icitet  degree  than 
tven  the  other.— This  simple  observation  would,  of  itsdf;  be  sufficient 
to  enable  you  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr* 
Warden's  relations/ — p.  2. 

*T!iMtniidtofie^an«ijiiMdwtth«airt^  ' 
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Our  readers  may  ask  how  this  denial  of  Mr.  Warden's  accuracy^ 
and  this  pompous  reply  to  his  assertions,  are  reconcileable  with 
our  opinion  that  Warden's  publication  was  prompted  by  Las 
Cases  ? — the  answer  is^  that  these  circumstances  are  not  merely 
reconcileable  with  our  statement,  but  furnish  full  evidence  of  its 
justice,  and  afford  a  striking  proof  of  the  course  of  trickery  with 
which  Buonaparte  now  conducts  his  literary  operations. 

None  of  these  worthies  understood  enough  of  English  to  ap* 
preciate  Mr.  Warden.  *  His  ardent  curiosity  for  every  lliinp^  con- 
cerning ISapoleon/  (p.  '2.)  convinced  them  that  he  was  *  a  man  of 
talent.'  'I^liey  therefore  conlided  to  him  all  those  fictions  which 
they  wished  to  disseminate  in  England; — but  they  mistook,  their 
man; — Mr.  Warden,  tliough  weak,  was  vain,  and  contrived  to  mix 
up  so  many  blunders  of  his  own  with  their  elaborate  falsehoods^ 
that  they  found  they  had  failed  in  tlieir  purpose  of  creating  any 
useful  impression  throus;h  his  means.  Besides  u  liich,  even  in 
cases  w  here  he  liad  acciii  alely  reported  their  apologjcs  ior  Buona- 
parte, (a6  the  defence  of  ihe  massacre  of  Jatfa,  and  the  denial  of 
the  poisoning  of  the  sick,  and  of  the  murder  of  Captain  Wright,) 
the  refutation  so  quickly^  so  publicly  given  (and  no  where^  we  say 
it  wkfa  aaliitetkmy  more  folly  than  in  A»  ^oumd)  ii  those 
Hyserahle  pveiteBoeay  have  indweed  them  to  try  a  new  version.  H 
m  the  practice  of  Buonaparte  and  his  followers  to  use  imijle- 
flsenta  of  this  sort^  and  when  the  public  indignation  or  densioo; 
has  blasted  their  reputation^  to  accuse  them  ol  inaccuracyi  and  dis- 
avow them. 

But  though  tins  woikis  thus  announced  as  a  r^phf  to  Mr.  War- 
den,  our  readers  will  smile  to  hear  that  there  is  haixlly  one  substan- 
tial cootradiction  of  his  statements ;  in  fact,  the  book  is  merely  n 
postscript  to  Warden's,  repeating  all  his  apologies  for  Buonaparte, 
but  with  greater  care  and  skiU-— solteoing  down  passages  which 
had  excited  Indignation — ^strengthening  points  which  had  been 
found  weak-i— reconciling  contradictions  which  had  been  detected 
— supplying  eulogies  and  panegyrics  upon  themselves  which  had 
been  omitted — and,  in  short,  publishing  Mr.  Warden's  letters  as 
Buonaparte  and  Las  Cases  originally  intended  that  they  should 
have  been  published  by  him. 

The  following  extract  will  at  once  shew  the  style  and  intentions 
of  the  author,  and  amuse  those  of  our  readers  who  may  like  to 
look  at  the  tiger  in  his  cage. 

*  When  walking  on  the  deck,  he  generally  spoke  to  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  the  master,  or  the  parson.  He  appeared  bometimes  desirous  of 
being  present  while  ihc  aiuditr  was  making  his  observations;  lie  fre- 
quf  ^'^ly  asked  questions  of  Messrs.  Warden  and  (XMesni,  respecting 
tae  heidth  of  the  crew^  or  upon  some  medical  points,  upon  which  ha 
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likes  to  converse,  as  being  a  science  of  nature.  With  the  parson  he 
discoursed  upon  the  dogmas  and  regulations  of  the  difi'erent  reliuiuua 
sects  in  England ;  and  frequently  he  spoke  to  the  captain  of  marinay 
who  had  been  under  the  oiders  of  Sir  Sydney  $roitb»  at  Acre,  at  the 
siege  of  that  place.  Sofiw^  the  picture  which  Mr.  Warden  has  drawn 
of  him,  is  generally  correct.  From  the  catastrophe  which  befel  his 
army  at  Waterloo,  to  the  periot^  of  hit  arrivnl  off  St.  Helena,  his  officers 
assert  (hat  lie  i\'u\  not  belmy  the  least  ill-li ii mour,  impatience,  or  de- 
pressjon  of  'spirits;  and  I  thinic  that  his  appc;iiance  and  habits  have 
been  very  accurately  pourtrayed  bjy  our  countiyman.  When  he  speai^ 
be  interrogatesy  and  is  much  fondor  of  asking  questions  than  of  answo^ 
ing.  In  consequence  of  having  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a 
great  number  of  people  of  different  professions,  he  is  accustomed  to 
talk  to  every  one  of  that  particular  profession  to  which  he  belongs.  I 
saw  him  once  in  St.  Helena  speak  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour  to  an  old 
Siamese  slave,  in  whose  conversation  he  even  appeared  to  experience 
some  gratification.  His  marked  attention  to  return  the  salute  of  the 
lowest  classes,  and  even  of  the  slaves,  appeared  to  me,  at  tirbt,  to  be  a 

Eiece  of  affectation :  but  I  was  iofoniied  that  such  had  been  Invariably 
is  custom^  that  he  had  declared  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Sovereign  to  re- 
turn alike  the  salute  to  all  men,  because,  in  kU  eyes^  all  men  had  equal 
rights. —pp.  12—15. 

This  is  excellent;  all  Mr.  Warden's  account  is  true  till  he  sajs 
that  Baonaparte  seeoied  to  have  some  of  those  feelings  wliicb  be* 
.long  to  ordinary  humanity ;  then  the  modem  Charlemagne  rises 
above  this  world :  not  even  Waterloo  occdaions  a  moment  of  im- 
patience; and  he  fetiums  the  salute  of  all  men  alike,  because,  in 
nis  eyes,  (as  if  he  were  a  Jupiter  without  the  Scapin^)  ail  mm 
have  equal  rights ! 

Wc  shall  extract  the  following  account  of  Marshal  Ney's  df- 
fection,  \\  hich  puts  out  of  all  doubt — if  indeed  any  one  is  still  in- 
credulous on  tiiose  points — first,  Ney's  base  treachery; — and, 
secondly,  the  hypocrisy  of  Buonaparte,  who  condescended  to  flat- 
ter Ney  when  his  iiif;\my  rendered  him  roiucmptible,  aiul  who 
now  sneers  at  liim,  when  his  death  would  liave  rendered  him  inte- 
resting in  tlic  eyes  of  any  other  man  so  situated. 

*  It  is  slated,  that  Ney  was  sincere  in  his  protestations  to  the  King  on 
the  8th  of  March,  161 5^  and  that  be  was  entirely  i^fBorant  of  what  was 
going  on  at  Elba ;  and  that  even  until  the  13th  of  March,  be  was  fiuth* 
ful  to  the  King.  After  that,  Ney  began  to  waMi^  was  led  awajt  snd 
bis  old  principles  prevailed ;  so  that  he  gave  Umself  up  to  Iris  former 

^affections. 

*  On  the  13th  of  IMarch  he  receivecl  from  General  "Bcrtrand  (wha 
then  performed  the  duties  of  Major-general)  an  order  to  put  his  troops 
in  motion,  with  a  letter  from  Napoleon  himself,  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing iines,  \u.  "  My  cousin  Bertrand  sends  you  orders  to  put  yourself 
in  motion.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  the  moment  you  heard 
«f  my  arrival  at  Lyons;  yoa  caused  the  tri-color  6ag  to  be  mounted  by 
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ray  troops.  Obey  his  orders,  and  meet  me  at  Chalons  1  I  will  receive 
you  us  1  did  the  day  after  Elchiogen  and  Moskwa." 

'  Ney  could  hold  out  no  longer  against  all  these  circumstances !  On 
the  moiJiing  of  the  14th,  he  assembled  his  tour  regimenis,  and  read  to 
them  the  vveli-known  proclamation,  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  posted 
up  and  sent  to  every  place  under  his  orders.  The  proclamation  was 
composed  entirely  Ojj  himself^  and  contained  his  own  sentiments.  It  ap- 
pears t  that,  conceiving  matters  to -ie  decided,  hewtmied  to  atiumeeime  merit 
to  himself.  The  opinion  prevalent- amongst  dw  French  at  Longwood  is, 
that  it'  Ney  had  declared  himself^ve  dftys sooner,  and  whilst-the  French 
Princes  were  still  at  Lyons,  his  coiKhict  must  have  been  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  that  of  Labedoyere;  but  that  at  the  moment  the  procla- 
mation was  made,  Ney  had  in  iwri  nu  longer  any  control,  and  coose- 
quently  violated  all  ideas  of  puUic  dectnc^f  needk^ly.  it  would  have 
lieen  much  better  for  him  to  have  left  the  four  regiments  at  liOns  le 
Saulnier^  to  their  own  impulse,  and  to  have  returned  himself  to  Paris; 
to  disclare  what  was  strictly  true,  that  he  could  not  lesist  the  will  of 
the  people  and  the  troops !"  At  the  time  that  he  sent  his  proclamation 
to  Bertrand,  he  accompanied  it  with  n  Ifiler  to  Napoleon,  in  winch  ho 
said,  "that  if  the  conduct  which  \\v.  had  pursued  the  year  betore,  had 
tended  to  deprive  him  of  his  conhilLMice,  he  was  ready  to  retire  to  his 
estate."    Napoleon,  not  over-well  inclined  towards  him,  and  disgttsted 

the  termt  of  tie  prodamaikm^  had,  as  I  have  been  informed,  dictated 
a  letter  accepting  his  resignation ;  but  political  considerations,  not  very 
difficult  to  be  comprehended,  overruled  his  first  intention,  and  an  order 
was  sent  him  to  join  at  Auxene.  Ney,  on  his  arrival,  is  stated  to  have 
been  extremely  embarrassed,  nnd  not  in  a  slate  of  mind  to  hch)  such 
laii^u^L!,e  as  has  been  attributed  to  him  ;  but  Napokon  treated  him  in 
the  iiuinnt-r  he  had  hccu  always  actusloined  to  do,  and  even  called  him 
frequeully  ihe  'Uuattst  of  the  brave,"  After  this,  he  was  coronuii:>iuacd 
to  inspect  all  the  strong  places  upon  the  frontiers,  which  he  did,  from 
Punkirk  to  Strashourgi  and  then  assisted  at  the  Champ  de  Mai/ — ^pp. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  notice  several  little  stories,  tending  to  de<- 
'  predate  the  royal  &inily  and  the  royalists,  because  they  are  merely 
secondary  objects  of  the  woriL ;  but  proceed  to  examine  some  of 
those  more  uiportant  passages  in  which — ^poor  Mr.  Warden  not 
having  sufficiently  gilded  his  pill — Buonaparte  comes  forward  in 
Ins  own  defeuce,  and  ^ves  us  a  few  specimens  of  the  candour  and 
veracity  in  which  this  modem  Juliua-  Caesar  (as  he  modestly 
styled  himself)  is  composmg  his  Commentaries. 

Thelirst,  is  that  which  denies  the  vuofession  of  Maho- 
metan ISM  by  Buonaparte  and  his  army  in  Egypt. 

*  Several  errors  have  crept  into  the  third  Letter  of  Mr.  Warden.  It 
is  there  stated,  that  Napoleon  bad  pro^*«<?d'Mahoraetanism  in  Egypt 
through  policy;  this  he  denies  ever  to  have  done,  and  says  that  Menou 
was  the  only  French  officer  of  any  disliuction  xvho  tmbiuced  that  reli- 
gion.   1  iiuvc  read  m  the  Campaigns  of  £g^pt>  two  very  interesting 

L  li  3  chapters^ 
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cliapters,  one  relative  to  the  Christian  religion  and  Mahoraetani«m,  full 
ol  iH)\L'\  iileas ;  an(i  ilie  other  relative  to  the  "  Fetham**  issued  by  ihe 
great  Cheicks  of  Semil-Azur,  concerning  tbe  oath  of  obedience,  and  ia 
which  are  detailed  the  means  by  which  he  bbtatned  this  Feikam  from 
the  ministers  of  tbe  grand  roosque  at  Cairo ;  from  both  of  which  it  ap- 
ears,  that  Kapoleon  maintained  as  a  principle,  that  in  all  matters  above 
uman  comprehension,  evert/  one  ought  to  continue  in  the  religion  4^ kit 
forefathers,  and  in  the  bosom  of  which  he  was  born/ — pp.  48,  49. 

To  this  atrocious  falsehood  Ali  Buonapaete  himself  shall 
juroisfa  a  reply.  His  Arabic  proclamation,  dated  on  board  UOri- 
^t,  and  distributed  the  day  (rf  his  landing  in  Egypt,  commencej 
thus.  We  beg  our  readers  to  excuse  the  impiety  which  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  quote — we  quote  it  only  to  coofouad  the  impious. 

*  In  the  name  of  God,  gracious  and  merciful, — There  is  no  God  but 
God  —  He  has  no  son  nor  associate  in  his  kingdom  !* 

^  The  French  adore  the  Supreme  Being,  and  honour  the  Freshet  and 
his  holy  Koran.' 

*Thb  Frbncb  are  faithful  Mussulmen!  not  long  since  they 
inarched  to  Rome  and  overthrew  the  throne  of  the  Pope,  who  excited 

the  Christians  against  tbe  professors  of  Islamism  (Mahometanism). 
Afterwards  tbey  directed  tiieir  course  to  Malta  and  drove  out  the  m" 

believers  (the  Christians),  who  imaj^ined  they  were  appointed  by  God  to 
make  war  on  the  Mussulmen/ — Intercept.  Corr.  p.  169.  £d,  1801. 

In  a  second  proclamatioDi  published  ia  Alejcandria  a  few  dij» 

after,  he  says, 

*  I  reverence  more  than  the  Mamelouks  themselves,  God,  his  Prophet 
Mahomet,  and  the  Koran.' — Histoire  de  VExp.  d'Egypte,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

He  holds  tlie  same  language  to  tiie  inhabitants  of  Cairo. 

*  CherifFs,  Ulemas,  and  Preachers,  acquaint  the  people  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  it  was  written,  that  after  destroying  all  the  ene- 
mies of  Mahomet,  after  having  overthrown  the  Cross,  I  should 
come  from  the  depths  of  the  west  to  complete  my  destiny — explain  to 
the  people  that  fli^  coming  has  been  prophmed,  and  its  circumscanoes 
foretold  in  twenty  passages  of  that  iolly  book  the  Koran/^Huteireifc 
^£19).  d^Eg^e,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 

If  Buonaparte  bad  said  that  be  had  not  emkrmed  Mahometaih 
tun,  we  should  not  have  thrown  away  our  time  in  combatinf^  his 
assertion :  we  admit  that  he  never  embraced  anaf  religion ;  hut  t» 
deny  that  he  and  his  army  professed  that  they  were  not  Chris- 
tians, and  that  they  were  Mussimaen,  requires  die  united  audaci^ 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  scribe* 

On  the  subject  of  poisoNiKO  THB  SICK  at  Jaffa,  it  will  ber»> 
collected  that  Mr.  Warden  states,  as  coming  from  Buonaparte's 
own  mouth,  that  when  the  Physician-General  (Desgenettes)  stated 
to  him  the  situation  of  the  fUQk>  who,  to  the  nuBlber  of 
could  not  be  moved, 
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<  «  I  8aicl,-(dl  roe  what  is  to  be  done!  He  hesitated  for  some  tiiDft 

and  then  repeated,  that  these  men,  who  were  the  objects  of  my  very 
painful  solicitude,  could  not  survive  forty-eight  hours. — I ihtn  svggested 
(what  appeared  to  be  his  opinion,  though  he  might  not  chuse  to  declare 
it,  but  wait  with  the  trembling  hope  to  receive  it  from  me)  the  pro- 
priety, because  I  felt  it  would  be  humanity,  of  thortemng  the  sufferings  <^ 
tAote  sxvEV  mm  by  admmiUmn^  opium*  Such  a  relief,  I  added,  in  a 
siniilar  sttuation,  I  should  anxiously  toUcit  for  n^yself.  But,  rather 
ttmirary  to  my  expectations,  the  propositiQn  was  opposed,  and  conse- 
quently abandoned/  " — pp.  156.  IS9, 

«  Upon  this  ire  observed 

*  It  is  thus  put  out  of  all  doubt  that,  of  this  crime,  ai  far  as  fint 

smggesting^  and  being  anxious  to  execute  it — which,  in  fact,  are  the  reat 
Constituents  of  a  crime — Buonaparte  is  guilty.  If  the  men  were  not 
poisoned,  or,  as  he  and  Mr.  Warden  gently  express  it,  if  opium  was  not 
edmini^tertd.  it  was  no  merit  of  his.  With  respect  to  Buonaparte's 
cowardly  iiibinuation  that  the  mind  of  the  chief  physician  anticipated 
his  determinatioD,  and  waited,  with  trembling  h<^e,  for  orders  to  por- 
sob  hk  fellow  cieaturs— it  is  clear,  from  his  own  account,  that  ha 
suggested,  that  he  pressed,  that  he  insisted  on  this  abominstion,  and 
that  it  was  only  prevented  (if  it  was  prevented)  by  the  courageous  and 
humane  resistance  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  a^my.' — Qjnartci^  Rtvkwp 
vol.  xvi.  pp.  222.  223. 

This  obsemtion  was  so  nrach  to  the  pomt,  that  it  became  evi- 
dent to  those  excellent  persons,  Buonaparte  and  Las  Cases,  that 
they  must  try  a  new  version  of  the  story,  and  the  following  is  what 
is  offered  as  the  last  apology  on  the  subject. 

*  Napoleon  pave  orders  for  the  army  to  depart  on  the  27th  May, 
and  on  the  26th,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  sent  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp  to  visit  the  hospitals  and  stores,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied that  his  orders  bad  been  strictly  carried  into  execution.  The 
aide-deH:amp  reported  to  him  that  the  whole  had  been  evacuated  with 
the  exception  ot  teom  men,  of  whose  recovery  the  medical  officers  de^ 
spaired,  and  who  could  not  be  moved ;  inasmuch,  as  they  would  infect 
with  the  plague  whoever  approached  them ;  that  some  of  those  unfor- 
tunate wretches,  on  pcrceivin«T  that  they  were  abandoned  to  their  fate 
in  this  manner,  had  loudly  demanded  death,  with  lamentable  crie«,  re- 
pre^>cntmf»,  that  the  Turks,  on  their  arrival,  would  practise  unheard-of 
cruellieti  upon  them.  2  Jit  aurgcon^  o/t  dut  y  ai  the  hospital  hud  demanded 
mUhority  from  the  <ade'de<amp  to  gratify  their  desires,  by  giving  them 
(at  the  last  moment)  opium ;  staimg,  that  it  was  inhuman  and  horrible 
to  abandon  those  men  in  such  a  manner,  and  that  the  maxim  "  do 
as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,"  ought  to  be  put  in, 
practice.  Notwithstanding  this.  Napoleon  ordered  the  chief  physician 
Dt  si^enettes,  and  the  chief  surgeon  l,a\veg,  (Larrey)  to  be  called,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  there  was  not  vfill  vinne  possibilit  y  (i\  sending  away 
the  abuvementioned  untortunau:  men,  and  recomaieiuied,  that  they 
ahoald  he  pat  en  hoiieback  and  the  hones  led--ofiering  for  that  pur- 
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pose,  his  own  saddle  hones ;  Irat  the  pliysician  declared  this  to  be  im« 
|KMsible«  and  added^  that  the  men  had  not  twenty-four  hours  longer  to 
live.  They  moreover  stated,  that  in  the  course  of  their  consultatioa, 
touching  the  possibility  of  sending  them  away,  they  bad  deliberated 
upon  the  propriety  of  giving  tlieni  opium,  but  that  Desgenettes  had 
been  ot  opinion,  that  as  his  profession  was  to  cure,  he  could  not  possibly 
authorize  such  a  measure.  Upon  this,  Napoleon  delayed  the  departure 
of  the  army  for  twenty-four  hours.  Nothing  was  urgent;  he  was 
master  of  all  the  country,  and  Djezzar  Pacha  had  not  stirred  out  of 
Acre.  .  A  rear-guard  of  three  hundred  cavalry  did  not  leave  the  towa 
titvil  f'iur  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  forty-reight  hours 
after  the  visit  uf  the  aide-de-camp  to  the  hospital*  and  not  until  the 
seven  sick  men  were  reported  to  he  all  dead.  This  circumstance, 
uhich  has  been  so  much  misrepresented,  is  in  reality  a  proof  of  his  hu- 
inanity  and  caie  towards  his  troops,  who,  in  return,  are  staled  to  iiavc 
luuiriaoiy  cousidered  hira  as  their  father:  and,  probably,  no  other  ge- 
neral ever  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  aQectio9sof  his  soldieis/ 
Xc^/m,  pp.  l66 — id/. 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  the  proposition  for  administering  the 
opium  is  made  to  originate  with  the  surgeons^  and  to  have  been 
rejected  by  Buonaparte.  Now  we  can  say  lyitSi  authority^  that 
Buonaparte  himself  distmctly  admitted  both  to  tiord  Ebrington  and 
Sir  George  Cockburn  the  fiicta  of  the  case  exactly  as  they  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Warden,  and^  with  the  same  incredible  assurance, 
'claimed  the  praise  of  humanity  for  his  conduct  In  both  cases, 
indeed,  he  tnought  it  necessary  to  soften  the  facts  by  diminishing 
the  number  of  patients  to  seven, — as  if  that  altered  the  honor  of 
the  crime;  and  by  asseitilig  that  the  physician  refused  to  adopt  his 
advice — as  if  that  were  any  excuse  for  having  gtveu  it.  But  why 
"Was  the  number  «i?en  adopted? — Cnn  he  hope  to  persuade  iis  tluit, 
in  JatFa,  where  Berthier,  Martin,  Miot,  Assaliqi  and  all  the  French 
authorities  state  that  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  army  were  ac- 
cumulated,— where  Sir  Sidney  Smith  calculates  that  at  least  2000 
nmtnded  were  sent  from  Acre, — where  the  plague  which  ravaged 
the  French  army  was  generated,  and  where  it  raged  in  its  ^^reatest 
force ;  can  he,  we  say,  hope  to  persuade  us,  that  the  unmoveabie 
sick  of  ail  army  of  20,000  men  amounted  only  to  seven  ^ 

No;  but  this  number  has  been  chosen  artfully  by  Buonaparte, 
to  be  used  by  and  bye,  as  a  proof  liiat  not  one  man  died  in  ilie  hos- 
pitals, because  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  his  public  letter  of  the  30th 
May,  ]  799>  had  said  that  *  seven  poor  wretches  were  left  alive  in 
the  hospital,  where  they  are  protected  and  taken  care  of  :*  bUt  Sir 
Sidney  does  not  say  how  many  hundred  dead  he  found  there.  In 
this  letter  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  too,  are  found  abtmdant  proofs 
of  the  Systematic  and  cold  blooded  treachery  and  cruelty  of  Buo-  * 
aapsrte  towards  the  sicfc  and  wounded  of  tlus  army  in  other  par- 
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tieiilars,  proofs  winch  shew  him  to  be  fully  capable  of  the  atrocitj 

here  charged  upon  him. 

M •  Miot^  of  whose  veracity  we  have  little  doubt,  and  of  whose 
%ork  we  gave  an  accoimt  in  the  First  Article  of  our  Tbirteeuth 
Yolumey  states,  that — 

*  thoQgh  be  cannot  toy  that  he  had  any  other  positive  proofs  of  the  poi- 
soning of  ibc  sick,  except  the  innumerable  conversations  he  lieard  in  the 
army,'  (how  indeed  should  he — he  was  not  one  of  ihose  who  adminis- 
tere»l  ihe  poison,)  *  yet,  if  the  public  voice  can  be  believed,  it  is  a  fact 
that  some  of  the  wounded  at  Mount  Carme),  and  a  great  part  of  the  sick 
at  Jaffa,  perii^hed  by  raeaas  of  the  medicineii  which  were  adminbtered 
to  them/ — Jkftof,  p.  206. 

W  e  have  albo  the  evidence  of  another  Frenchman,  M.  Martin, 
Membre  de  la  Couimmion  des  Kyciences  des  Jrts  d'Egj/pte,  et  fun 
des  co-operateurs  de  la  description  de  ce  pays  publitepar  les  ordres 
dtt  gauvernemaU  Fran^ais,  who  distiBctly  saj  s,  that 

*  Buonaparte,  unable  to  remove  the  immense  numbers  of  sick  and 
'wounded  which  a  bloody  siege  and  a  dreadful  disease  bad  accumulated 
in  Ja^  proposed  to  Desgenettes,  chief  physician  of  the  army,  to  admi* 
nister  to  these  ureiches  poison  in  the  shape  of  medicine.  De8<»eneltes 
«hrunk  with  horror  from  this  proposition,  but  IUk  naparte  afterwards 
Addressed  himself  to  an  inferior  officer  of  that  deparlnient,  and  by  his 
means  perpetrated  this  crime/ — Martin,  Uist,  de  I' Exp.  d'Egjfpte,  Vol,  1. 
p.  315. 

On  the  whole  then,  tliese  testimonies,  combined  with  such  mi- 
serable attempts  at  palliation,  serve  to  strengthen  our  conviction 
that  the  original  account  of  this  allaii,  as  given  by  Sir  Robert 
WHsou  from  confidential  sources  of  information,  is  the  true  one, 
and  we  shall  therefore  recal  it  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers. 

*  Buonaparte,  finding  tliat  his  hospitals  at  JaO'a  were  cruu  ded  with 
sick,  iient  for  a  physiciaa,  whose  name  sLould  be  inscribed  in  letters  of 
gold,  but  which  from  important  reasons  cannot  be  here  inserted;  on  his 
atrtval  be  entered  into  a  long  conversation  with  him  respecting  the 
danger  of  contagion,  concluding  at  last  with  the  remsrk,  that  som^ 
thing  must  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  that  the  destruction  of  the 
sick  at  present  in  the  hospital  was  thr  only  measure  which  could  be 
adopted.  The  physician,  alarmed  at  the  proposal,  bold  in  tlic  confi- 
dence of  virtue  and  the  Ciuise  of  humanity,  remonstrateti  vehtivit-mly, 
representing  the  cruelty  well  as  the  atrocity  of  such  a  murder;  but 
Ending  that  Boonaparte  persevered  and  menaced*  be  indignantly  left 
the  tenty  with  this  memorable  observation :  Neither  my  principles, 
nor  the  character  of  my  profession,  will  allow  me  to  become  a  mur- 
derer; and.  General,  if  such  qualities  as  you  insinuate  are  necessary  to 
form  agrertt  man,  I  thank  my  God  I  do  not  possess  them." 

'*  Buonaparte  was  not  lo  be  diverted  from  his  object  by  mora!  consi- 
derations; he  persevere*!,  and  found  an  apothecary  \slio  (/iieuiiiug  the 
weight  ui  ^uwer,  but  who  siuce  haj»  made  uu  aiuuemcui  to  iii^  mind  by 
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WieqiiivoeAlly  oonioiing  the  fact)  consented  to  befcone  bis  agent,  and 

to  administer  poison  to  the  sick.  Opium  at  night  was  distributed  in 
gratifying  food,  the  wretched  unsuspecting  victims  banqueted,  and  in  a 
few  hours  five  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers,  who  had  suffered  so  much 
for  their  country,  perished  thus  miserably  by  the  order  of  its  idol.*— 
Wilson,  pp.  76,  77. 

On  the  subject  of  THE  MASS  AC  liR  at  J  a  ffa,  it  seems  that  Mr. 
Warden's  apology  was  not  considered  sufficiently  strong;  and  in- 
deed the  observatioas  which  we  ourselves  made  upon  that  point, 
iiMMt  Imve  convipced  Baoiuiperte  tbat  he  had  sometlunff  more 
to  do,  before  he  could  be  cleared  from  this  stam.  We  have 
now  his  solemn  defence  against  this  accusation,  and'  9s  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest,  and  we  may  sa^  importance,  (Ibr  the 
Idood  shed  on  that  dreadful  daj  still  crtes  for  vengeance,)  we 
«hall  insert  his  account^  and  then  subjoin  such  a  mass  of  evidence 
in  contradiction  of  it  as  will,  we  believe,  overwhelm  the  impa- 
dence  of  even  the  general  and  his  apologist. 

'  The  fort  was  surrendered  at  day-light,  the  garrison  marched  oat 
with  the  honoais  of  war,  laid  down  their  coloun  4iod  arms,  and  became 
prisoners — agreeing  not  to  carry  arms  against  the  French,  but  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  desert  to  Bagdar,  and  not  to  enter  Syria  again  for  two 
years.  Three  hundred  of  ihem  (Maugrebins)  voltmieereti  into  the 
French- army,  five  hundred  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  twelve 
hundred  were  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  dromeilaries,  for  two  day* 
march  ia  the  desert,  in  the  direction  of  Bagdat«' — Letters,  p.  156. 

*  N8|K>leoo  marched  against  Jaffii  on  the  4tb,  which  was  mvested,  and 
several  batteries  of  twelve  pounders  directed  against  it.  It  was  fortified 
only  by  a  single  wall,  but  there  was  a  garrison  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
men,  amongst  whom  was  a  corps  of  artillery  from  Constantinople,  which 
had  been  instructed  by  French  officers.  When  the  batteries  were  ready 
to  open,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  summon  the  place;  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterwards,  the  head  of  the  unfortunaie  man,  who  had  borne  it, 
was  seen  stuck  upon  the  end  of  a  pike,  aod  his  mutilated  carcase 
thrown  over  the  walls.  This  was  the  signal  to  hegia :  in  three  hours  a 
breach  was  made  in  one  of  the  towers ;  forty  or  fifty  grenadiers  and  s 
dozen  of  sappers  made  a  lodgment  in  it ;  the  column  followed ;  the 
place  was  taken  by  as^unlt ;  nothing  could  stop  the  fury  of  the  sohliery; 
almost  every  body  they  encountered  was  shot,  and  the  place  delivLid 
up  to  pillage.  During  the  night  the  disoiLlei  wua  tcnible,  and  no  sort 
uf  order  could  be  established  until  day.  As  many  as  had  been  saved 
of  the  unfortunate  garrison  were  sent  prisoners  to  Egypt,  wish  the  ex* 
ception  of  about  ^kt  hundred  mm  wkQwere  §iotf  They  were  the 
remainder  of  the  twelve  hundred  of  the  garrison  of  El-Arish,  who 
after  having  marched  three  days  in  the  direction  of  Bagdat,  had 
changed  their  route,  violated  their  capitulKrio?),  and  thrown  themselve* 
into  Jatfa.  Prudencf  would  not  ndmit  of  their  being  sent  to  Cairo. 
Accu'>tomed  to  the  Desert,  they  would  have  all  escaped  in  their  marcti, 
aud  they  would  iiave  been  found  agiuti  ia  Acre.    About  four  tbousaod 
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Turks  perished  in  Jaffa,  and  about  three  thousand  were  saved,  namely, 
twelve  hundred  sent  prisoners  to  Egypt;  thirteen  huadjcd  soldiers  and 
servants,  natives  of  Egypt,  who  were  set  at  liberty  as  fellow  countiy- 
•mea;  and  five  hundred  were  tent  tu  carry  the  news  of  the  French 
victory  to  DamascnSy  Jerusalem,  Aleppo^  &c*  &c.' — LeHen^  p.  l6l— ^ 
164. 

Such  is  Napoleon's  admission^  and  such  his  apology ! — the  good 
feeling  of  our  readers  will,  we  trust,  have  already  decided,  that  if 
even  this  account  were  true,  Buonaparte  was  guilty  of  the  mas- 
sacre; but  they  will  see  by  the  following  extracts,  selected  irom 
writers  of  different  political  opinions,  but  all  with  means  of  com- 
plete information,  that  his  excuse  is  false,  and  that  the  murder  (ac- 
carding  to  his  own  accou?U )  of  eight  hundred  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures was  a  naked  atrocity  for  which  no  cause  existed,  but  the 
convenience  (the  prudence  I)  of  the  blood-thirsty,  wretch  who 
ordered  it. 

*  General  Hutchinson  was  very  angry  with  the  Turks  for  still  con- 
tinuing the  prnctire  of  mangling  and  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  pri- 
soners; and  the  Captain  Tacha,  at  his  remonstrance,  again  issued  very 
severe  orders  against  it;  but  the  lurks  justified  themselves  for  the 
massacre  of  the  French  by  the  massacre  at  Jatia.  As  this  act  and  the 
poisoning  of  the  skk  have  never  been  credited,  because  of  such  enoi^ 
mities  being  so  iacvedibly  atrocious,  a  digression  to  authenticate  them 
may  not  be  deemed  intrusively  tedious  |  and  had  not  the  influence 
power  interfered,  the  act  of  accusation  would  have  been  preferred  in  a 
more  solemn  manner,  and  the  damnin;];  proofs  produced  by  penitent 
agents  of  these  murders;  but  neither  menaces,  recompense,  nor  pro- 
mises, can  altui^ether  stifle  the  cries  oi  outraged  humanity,  and  the  dajf 
for  retribution  oj  justice  is  only  delayed, 

*  Three  days  after  the  taking  of  Jaffa,  Buonaparte,  who  had  expressed 
much  resentment  at  the  compassion  manifested  by  his  troops,  and  deter- 
mined to  relieve  himself  from  the  maintenance  and  care  of  three  thou* 
sand  eight  hundred  prisoners,  ordered  them  to  be  marched  to  a  rising 
ground  near  JafRi;  where  n  division  of  French  infantry  formed  against 
them.  When  the  1  urks  had  entered  into  their  fatal  alignment,  and 
the  mourntul  preparations  were  completed,  the  signal  gun  lired. 
Vollies  of  musquetry  and  grape  instantly  played  against  them ;  and 
Buonaparte,  who  had  been  regarding  the  scene  throughout  with  a 
telescope,  when  he  saw  the  smoke  ascending,  could  not  restrain  his  joy, 
but  broke  out  into  exclamations  of  approvu. 

'  Their  bones  still  lie  in  heaps,  and  are  shewn  to  every  traveller  who 
arrives;  nor  can  they  be  confounded  with  those  who  perished  in  the 
assault,  since  this  field  of  butchery  hes  a  mile  from  the  town.' — tViUottf 
pp.73,  74,  75, 

These  facts,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  says,  he  had  from  French  offi- 
cers ;  and  there  is  not  a  pretence  urged  that  the  !)ad  faith  of 
the  garrison  of  £1  Ansh  led  to  this  catastrophe,  or  that  it  was  con- 
fined 
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fined  to  them. — But  Sir  Robert  Wilson  is  nn  English  man,  and 
his  testimony  perhaps  liable  to  suspicion ;  besides,  he  does  not 
expressly  deny  that  tiiese  men  or  some  of  them  had  formed  part 
of  the  garnson  of  £1  Arish ; — let  us  hear  then  what  a  Frenchman 
says. — M«  Martin,  at  least,  is  not  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  na- 
tional prejudices,  and  his  accurate  detail  puts  ua  in  possession  of 
the  whole  transaction. 

*  On  the  third  Pentose'  (2'2d  of  February, — observe,  22d  of  February,) 
*  El  Arish  offered  to  capitulate,  and  on  conHition  of  being  permitted  to 
return  to  Bagdat,  through  the  desert,  with  ut  ins  an(i  baggage,  they  pro- 
mised not  to  serve  again  in  the  army  of  Djezsar.  This  capitulation  was 
eagerly  anticipated,  for  the  prolonged  resistance  of  the  IHirks  would 
probably  have  endangered  the  safety  of  the  whole  army.  In  fact  the 
gpurrison  consisted  of  thirty  Mameiouks,  six  Kachefs,  four  hundred  Mo- 
grebins,  and  ein;ht  hundred  m«n  who  had  come  from  Bagdat  and  the 
banks  of  thfj  Euphrutt  s.  The  !Mam»'lnuks  were  sent  to  Cairo — the 
]Mi>2i I  l)]i.s  were  incorporattd  iti  the  skcieton  regiments  of  the  army, 
and  uM  i'lT  marcher  U4  pat/aans  de  Bagdal  jusqu'a  Jatl'a — and  the 
peasants  of  Bagdat  were  marched  to  J&.* — Histmt  dt  fExpcditkm 
^fEgyptCf  vol.  i.  p.  $93. 

Here  we  must  pause  a  moment  to  observe,  that  in  tlie  firevioui 
points  relative  to  the  capitulation  and  its  conditions,  M*  Martin 
and  Las  Cases  agree,  and  indeed  the  public  documents  of  the 
time  show  them  to  be  correctly  stated.— But  how  does  Buonaparte 
execute  this  condition  ?  instead  of  permitting  them  to  march  as 
was  stipulated,  he  sends  the  Mamdouks  back  to  Egypty  makes 
conscript.^  of  the  Mogrebins,  and  obliges  the  peasants — the  pes* 
eants  of  the  banks  of  the  Euplirates,  to  march  to  Jaffa,  l^et  us 
now  hear  M.  Martin. 

After  describing  in  animated  colours  the  capture  of  Jaffa  and 
the  scenes  of  *  blood  and  fire^  which  it  eidiibited,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  that  a  day  or  two  after  the  storm, — 

'  Thfc  peasants  of  Bagdat  taken  at  Kl  Arish  were  still,  wtth  some  pri- 
soners made  at  Jaffa,  disposed  on  rhe  pliiiii  near  the  town — theif  com' 
jdaincd  that  the  Fre/wh  hmi  not  Jui/iiitd  the  nipitiilation  ukich  /lud 
made  Jot  M/iding  them  home,  Buonaparte  became  alai  aied  leal  they 
might  and  join  the  armies  of  the  Napouleze  or  of  the  Pachas,  which 
were  now  beginning  to  acquire  some  consistency ;  or  at  least  that  they 
would  give  intelligence  of  his  critical  situation — besides,  the  want  of 
provisions  began  again  to  be  pressing — under  these  circumstances  he 
Tesolved  to  get  rid  (se  defaire)  of  all  his  prisoners,  and  on  the  10th  of  , 
March  they  were  all  shot  or  bayoniu-tted,  to  the  number  of  above  /vs 
thousand/ — IIist»  de  l'Ex»  d'Eg.  vol.  i.  p.  C8y. 

Thus  then,  as  we  said  in  a  fonner  Number,  these  poor  pt  asants 
were  (even  supposing  them  to  have  been  voluntarily  at  datta)  ou 
their  direct  way  home,  and  had  not  time  to  have  gone  farther  be- 
tween the  23d  February^  the  day  they  left  El  Arisb|  and  the  3d 
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March  when  Jaffa  was  luvesletl ;  hal  it  also  appears  that  Buona- 
pai  tc  had  not  only  ^auctioned  their  taking  this  line  of  iiiarcli,  but 
had  actually  obliged  them  to  do  itj  and  it  seems  txccctlmglj 
doubtful  whether  they  ever  got  tWo  Jaffa  at  all;  at  least  they  could 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  defence^  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
g^nriioa  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  it  is  not  credible  that  these 
eight  hundred  unarmed  peasants  should  alone  have  been  saved, 
and  in  a  body.  But — putting  their  case  out  of  the  c^uestiou  for  a 
moment — it  is  clear  that  the  whole  remains  of  the  garrison  of  Jafia, 
against  whom  nothing  is  alleged,  to  the  number  of  - above  ISOO, 
were  brutally  massacred  in  cold  blood,  three  days  after  the  capture, 
of  the  place. 

It*  xNl.  Martin's  evidence  be  not  sufficient,  we  have  that  also  o£ 
Ikl.  Mioty  with  whose  character  our  readers  are  aU'eady  ac- 
quainted. He  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  massacre  which, he 
describes,  and  his  account  (quoted  in  a  former  N  umber) proves  diat 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  M.  Martin,  instead  of  aggravating,  have 
really  softened  the  horrors  of  that  tremendous  scene.* 

The  MUHD£R  OF  Captaiih  Wright  is  slurred  over  by  askings 
*  "  What  interest  could  tlit'  monarch  of  a  2;rcat  empire  have  in  put-' 
ting  to  death  a  poor  English  captain,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and 
scarcely  knew  any  thing  about?  When  Wright,  in  October,  1805,  com- 
niiued  suicide.  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men,  had  just  forced  the  Austrian  array  to  capitulate  at  Ulm,  was 
marching  upon  Vienna,  and  was  three  hundred  leagues  distant  from 
Pnris.  The  prisoners,''  added  he,  detained  at  Venim^  were  treated 
with  gretU  aUaiikmJ'  * — Letters^  p»  167. 

To  this  we  repeat  our  nns\>  er  out  of  his  own  confessions^  that 

he  thought  the  massacre  of  Jafl\i  warranted  by  prudence — ^the 
sentence  and  murder  of  the  Duke  d'£nghien  'justified  by  the  iir- 
gena/ of  the  case';  and  that 'it  was  necessary  for  him  to  roll 
the  thunder  back  on  the  metropolis  of  England/— ffcrnieiiy  p. 
149*  And  in  this  new  apology  he  repeats  the  same  atrocious 
doctrine,  and  asserts  that  it  is  lawful  to  violate  the  laws  of  nationSp 
to  seize  and  assassinate,  by  fraud  or  by  force,  a  person  whom 
you  cnrniot  otherwise  reach,  in  order  to  intimidate  certain  others 
whom  you  cannot  rench  hy  any  means. 

Now  if  Buonaparte  admits  that  these  doctrines  had  any  influ- 
ence on  his  muid  ni  the  cases  referred  to,  will  it  be  said  that  they 
do  not  afford  an  equal  motive  for  the  murder  of  Captain  Wnglu  ? — ^ 
lliat  Buonaparte,  notwithstanding  his  1  .')0,(  )00  iiku,  did  take  some 
notice  of  a  *  poor  English  captaiti,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  he  was 
not  treated  like  an  ordinary  prisoner  of  \var — he  was  not  sent  to 
Verduu  to      ^  treated  with  great  aileniwu,' — lie  was  separated 
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from  companions — he  was  given  over  to  the  police — he  was 
contineil  lu  the  state-prison  of  Paris — he  was  put  into  solitary 
coutiuenient ; — all  this  is  admitted,  it  is  undeniable  i  If  then 
Buonaparte  felt  a  suthcient  de^ee  of  *  interest*  to  induce  him  to 
go  these  lengths,  what  was  to  sto[)  liim  ? — did  tlie  hitcre.st  become 
less  hveiy  iht:  piut  grew  thicker,  aud  as  his  owu  danger  became 
greater  ? 

The  new  apology  states,  that  Captain  Wright  *  made'  (to  use 
■the  transktor^s  phrase)  *  three  several  (tisembarbitioiis'  of  Georges 
and  the  other  persons  for  whose  plot  the  Duke  d'EngHea  inno- 
cently suffered.  The  disposition  of  the  French  people,  which  this 
book  represents  as  so  enthunastically  £ivourable  to  Buonaparte/ 
will  be  best  judged  of  by  the  iac^  that  numerous  as  the  con- 
spirators are  stated  to  have  been,  and  tremendous  as  Buonaparte's 
police  was,  they  were  neither  betrayed  nor  discovered; — mis  ha 
finds  it  necessary  to  account  for. 

^  After  the  disembarkation,  Georges  and  his  companions  passed  the 

day  in  the  farm-house,  and  set  oflf  ra  the  night  for  Paris,  through  by- 
paths, giving  themselves  out  for  smugglers.  By  means  of  paying  well, 
they  interested  every  body  in  keepir^  their  secret.  Arrived  at  Paris 
they  found  hiding-places  provided  for  them  by  means  of  all-powerful 
goiti,  which  was  not  spared  upon  the  ocLusion.' — Jbid.  p.  104. 

As  if  he  could  hope  to  persuade  us  that  a  few  poor  emigrants, 
the  emissaries  of  princes  poorer  than  themselves,  could  out-ind 
the  monarch  of  a  great  empire,  and  out-purchase  the  Police,  which 
had  an  unlimited  power  over  the  treasury  of  France! 

Still,  however,  nothing  was  discovered,  and  all  wa?  anxiety  and 
alarm  at  the  Consular  (  oui  t; — *  at  last/  said  Buonaparte  to  War- 
den, *  some  light  was  thrown  upon  liie  subject,  by  the  exammaUon 
of  one  of  the  crew  of  Captain  Wright's  vessel.* — Warden,  p.  140  ' 

He  then  went  on  to  say — 

*  *'  Thus  a  clue  VMS  found  thnt  led  to  the  discover}' of  a  plot,  which,  had 
it  succeeded,  would  have  thrown  the  French  nation,  a  second  time,  into 
n  state  of  revolution. — Captain  Wright  was  accordinaly  conveyed  to 
Put  15,  and  cu/ijined  in  the  Temple ;  there  to  remain  uU  it  was  found 
coKoenient  to  bring  the  formidable  acceasaries  of  this  treasooable  desiga 
to  trial.  Tke  law  if  France  would  have  sulffecied  Wright  to  the  jwawi- 
ment  of  deaii:  but  he  was  of  minor  consideration.  My  grand  object 
was  to  secure  the  principals,  and  I  considered  the  English  Captain's 
evidence  of  the  utmost  amaequence  towards  completing  my  object.*^'-^ 
p.  139.  141. 

Here  then  it  seems  that  the  great  monarch  did  take  some  intt' 
rest  about  the  English  Captain,  and  that^  as  the  *  laws  of  nature 
and  policy  w  ould  have  justified  (as  we  have  seen)  the  assassination 
of  the  pake  d'Eughien,  so  the  law  of  Frame  would  have  Justified 
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the  murder  of  Captain  Wright.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  M.  Sft- 
vary,  the  ci-devant  Duke  of  Rovigo,  has  been  publicly  accused  of 
being  tlie  perpetrator  of  the  murder  of  Wright,  but  they  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  apprised  that  he  has  published  a  denial  of  having  had 
any  share  in  that  dark  transaction — dark,  indeed,  he  admits  it  to 
have  been — he  confesses  that  it  was  highly  mysterious  and  liable 
to  heavy  suspicion,  but  he  insists  that  the  suspicion  sliould  fall  on 
Fouche  and  not  on  him;  and  he  even  says  that  if  Fouche  was  not 
guilty  of  this  murder,  it  behoves  him  to  show  that  he  was  not — an 
onus  proband  1  which  would  lie  rather  heavily,  we  suspect,  on  M. 
Fouch6.  But  whether  SaVary  or  Fouch^  was  ihe  agent,  it  is  clear 
that  Buonaparte  was  the  real  perpetrator  of  this  as  well  as  of  the 
other  crimes  which  we  have  heia  discussinff. 

We  neeid  not  repeat  the  observations  whidi  we  made  hi  a  former 
Kumber,  to  shew  that  Captain  Wright 'had  been  piobablj  tor- 
tured in  the  Temple,  and  afterwards' put  to  dea^  to  conceal  the 
atrocity ;  we  shall  close  our  observations  on  this  painful  sub- 
ject, with  the  concluding  paragraph  of  an  official  letter  of  Cap^ 
tain  Wright,  dated  May  14,  1804,  which  is  concmved  in  the  fol- 
lowing striking  and  mysterious  words : — 

*  Pointed  out  by  my  public  services  as  a  pecuUar  object  of  the  goiMc 
resentment  of  an  ungenerous  enemy,  I  must  beg  leave  to  recommend  to 
your  humanity  the  trouble  of  laying  the  claim  of  the  survivors  of  mj 
unfortunate  crew  before  the  Committee  of  the  Patriotic  Fund.' 

He  saw  that  he  himself  could  never  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a 
personal  effort  in  their  behalf ;  and  the  terms '  gothic  resentment  of 
an  ungenerous  enemy'  sufficiently  show  that  even  so  soon  after 
his  captuie^  he  had  been  made  to  feel  the  tender  mercies  of  Buo- 
naparte. 

We  now  come  to  that  act  which,  though  perpetrated  on  the 
person  of  an  individual,  united,  in  its  circumstances,  more  points 
of  atrocity  tlian  perhaps  any  of  the  others;  we  mean  the  m  u  r  d  eb 
OF  THE  Duke  d*ENciiiFN  :  which,  since  it  cannot  be  denied, 
is  attempted  to  be  palliated  by  such  reasons  as  the  following : 

*"The  ajfair  {the  affair!)  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,"  says  Napoleon, 
**  ought  to  be  J  Qflged  by  the  law  of  nature  and  policy."  "  By  the  law  of 
nature/'  he  maintains,  "  that  he  was  not  only  auihorised  to  cause  him  to 
be  tried,  but  even  to  procure  his  heing  put  to  death.  What,  said  he, 
^  'can  be  alleged  ia  favour  of  the  princes  of  a  bouse,  who  were  publid^ 
jDonticted  of  beins  the  contrivers  of  the  infenial  machine,  and  who  had 
actuallj  disgoi^ged  sixty  bri^nds  upon  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
me  to  be  assassinated  ?  Was  not  I,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  authorised  to 
cause  the  Count  d'Artois  to  be  assassinated  in  London  ?  By  the  law  of 
policy,  the  wbole  republic  tottered  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  the 
Due  d'£nghica  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  conspired  its  hd\;  and  be- 
fideSy  it  was  necessary  to  check  ihc  audacity  u{  ihc  Bourbons,  who  had 
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sent  to  Paris  sixty  of  their  adherents^  amongst  whom  were  the  Rivn  rt.^, 
the  Poli^nacs,  BouveLs  aati  others;  pwple  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and 
not  brigands  or  luurderers  accui»(oiut'd  to  a&&a&siuaUons  and  lubbcnes 
like  the  Chouaot*  The  republican  govemment  coald  not,  amtktaii 
toitk  kt  dignitj^f  do  lean,  when  the  assassination  of  its  chief  was  pubUcly 
piotted'than  cause  its  thunder  to  strike  the  family  wbick  dared  to 
engage  in  such  attempt.'' pp.  144,  J 45. 

We  think  we  shall  give  an  overwhelming  answer  to  idl  this  bloody 
sophistry  by  asimpk  relation  of  this  most  inttreating  case^  which  we 
shall  borrow,  not  only  from  authentic  documents  published  at  the 
time,  but  from  private  information  of  the  most  unqiiestiooabJe 
kind,  which  has  since  reached  us. 

Louis- Antoine- Henry,  Duke  d'Enghien,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1772.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  my\  grandson 
of  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  of  whom  Doctor  Johnson  remarkt  cl  in  his 
tour  to  Paris,  (Boswell,  vol.  ii.  p.  402)  that  he  n\  as  a  grandsire  at 
39, — the  fact  was,  however,  still  more  extraordinary^  for  (as  be  was 
bom  in  1730)  he  wa:^  a  grandfalliti-  at  36. 

The  young  prince  emigrated  with  his  amiable  and  respectable 
father  in  17^9,  after  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  when  he  was 
hardly  17  years  of  a«ji;e;  and  he  served  in  the  army  of  Cond^  with 
the  most  brilliant  re])utation,  adored  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  re- 
spected for  his  courage,  his  courtesy,  and  his  conduct^  even 
the  republicans. 

This  army  exhibited  the  singular  and  interesting  spectacle  of 
three  generations  of  heroes,  fighting  with  equal  courage  and  almost 
equal  activity  in  the  same  field.  After  seven  campaigns  the  treaty 
of  Lunevilte  put  a  period  to  its  services* — ^It  was  disbanded,  and 
in  1801 — when  his  &th^  and  grandfotfaer  came  to  £ngland— * 
the  Duke  d'£nghien  retired  to  the  chiteau  of  Ettenbeim,  a  countiy 
residence  situated  close  to  die  town  of  that  name  in  Swabia. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  ardent  and  romantic  passion  for  die 
Princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan-Rochefort^  lo  whom  it  is  supposed 
he  was  secretly  married,  induced  the  duke  to  reside  at  Ettenheim^ 
where,  in  a  happy  obscurity,  his  only  occupations  were  the  sports 
of  the  field,  the  embellishment  of  his  little  domain,  and  the  occa- 
sional society  of  her  who  shared  and  sweetened  his  exile*  So 
domesticated  was  this  young  prince,  and  so  attached  to  his  retire- 
ment^ that  till  the  fatal  night  in  which  he  was  dragged  from  it  to 
assassination,  he  never  quitted  it  but  once,  when  he  made  an  ei* 
cursion  to  visit  some  of  the  beautiful  scenes  of  Switzerland;  but 
hoTTie  was  still  more  beautiful  to  him^  and  after  a  short  tour  h^ 

ha^toird  back  to  Jutenhcim. 


*  EUenhdn  bdrnKad  to  tlwCiMfotl  de  Bohui  in  li^bt  of  kii  wcbbiabopric,  and 
ke  hwl  ipven  bb  aieot^  die  Princeis  Cbadotl^  » leridencft  tbeie. 
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On  tiie  night  of  the  15th  March,  1804,  about  le^OOb  French 
troops,  under  the  direction  of  Caulamcourt  and  the  immediate 
command  of  Generals  Ofdener  and  Fririon,  croased  the  Rhine  in 
two  or  three  divisions,  and  surrounded  the  town  of  Ettenheim  and 
the  residence  of  the  Prince. 

The  duke  had  been  apprised  a  day  or  two  before  that  some  de^ 
sign  agunst  him  was  on  foot  in  Fiance.  He  could  not  believe 
it — he  was  living,  in  a  friendly  country,  a  most  peaceable  and  inof- 
fensive life,  under  the  security  of  his  own  innocence,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations :  he  could  not 
believe  it, — and  the  assassins  found  that  no  kind  of  precaution  had 
been  taken  against  them. 

When  the  duke  heard  them  surrounding  the  house,  and  break- 
ing down  theoutward  gates,  he  jumped  from  bed,  and  he  and  a  foot- 
man named  Joseph  immediately  armed  themselves  with  fowling 
pieces. —  The  officers  and  other  parts  of  his  family  soon  joined 
him.^ — The  stairs  of  the  rastle  were  straight  and  narrow,  so  that 
troni  the  first  landing-piace  an  obstinate  defence  might  be  made 
agaiiisi  tiie  assailants.  The  duke,  notwithstaiuiiiig  the  time  of  the 
night,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  preserved  the  most  per- 
fect coolness,  and  made  the  ablest  dispositions  fo;  rcsiy Lance, — his 
officers,  and  servants  were  to  load  the  fovvliug  pieces  under  cover, 
while  he,  alone,  at  the  liead  ol  the  stairs,  successively  discharged 
Aem,  with  an  effect  the  more  to  be  relied  upon  from  his  being 
an  excellent  shot. 

The  house  was  soon  surrounded;  the  assailants  broke  the 
lower  door,  and  seemed  to  be  about  to  ascend  the  stairs,  ,whm 
some  of  them  would  have  received  the  reward  of  dieir  temerity, 
when  the  duke's  first  gentleman,  a  bardn  Grinstein,  threw  him- 
self upon  him,  cau^t  him  m  his  arms,  and,  exclaiming,  that  all 
resistance  was  vain,  dragged  him  into  a  room  which  opened 
upon  the  head  of  the  stairs.  The  assailants  seized  the  opportu- 
mty;  they  rushed  forward,  and  the  duke,  still  palsied  by  thej^ru- 
dmf  care  of  Grinstein,  was,  with  all  the  other  persons  in  the 
room,  made 'prisoner. 

It  has  never,  to  this- hour,  been  ascertained  whether  the  baron 
was  actuated  by  a  criminal  motive, — the  fact  of  his  interference 
is  all  we  can  vouch  for, — the  duke  would  c(  rt  iinly  have  been 
finally  overpowered,  and  one  cannot  help  wisliing,  on  liu  tirst  im- 
pression, that  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  dying  amidst  his  dying 
enemies  with  his  arms  in  his  hand^  but  Providence  ordained  for 
hmi  a  still  nobler  fate,  and  fraught  with  a  nobler  lesson.  Had  he 
died  in  that  midnight  scuffle,  the  atrocity  of  Buonaparte  inii^bt  have 
been  doubted  ;  the  cool  heroic  devotion  of  the  young  and  gallant 
victim  would  not  have  been  tried  and  proved  j  the  deep  and  lasting 
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iadignation  of  Europe  would  not  have  been  excited ;  and  tiie  retrir 
tetive  justice  of  heaven  in  the  fate  of  Murat  and  Buonaj^ule, 
would  have  wanted  its  highest  effect,  its  most  exemplaiy  vindi- 
catioD. 

When  the  French  entered  the  room^  their  first  question  was, 
Which  of  you  b  the  Duke  d'Kngbieii  ?  no  answer  was  made ; 
none  of  the  prisoners  were  more  than  half  dressed,  except  GrinsteiB, 
who  it  seems  hud  gone  to  bed  that  night  without  taking  off  his 
-  doiliesrf'  Seeing  him  completely  dressed,  while  the  others  were 
nearly  as  they  had  sprung  out  of  bed,  the  French  fancied,  or 
pretended  to  £rocy^  that  he  was  the  duke. — If  he  had  had  the 
honesty  and  presence  of  mind  to  say,  1  am  the  duke,  he  would 
have  been  carried  to  Strasburgh  :  —  prohnbly  no  harm  would 
have  happened  to  him,  and  the  Pi  Jiici'  might  have  been  saved. 
Gtiustem,  however,  though  iie  received  a  hint  to  this  eflfect, 
was  silent;  and  the  French  marched  the  whoiii  party  out  of  Et- 
tenlieim.  The  town  was  by  this  time  in  a  siaie  of  consteruatjon, 
and  the  princess  Charlotte  de  Uohau  who,  alarmed  at  the  noise, 
had  risen  and  run  to  a  wuidovv,  saw,  but  it  is  supposed  without 
Tecoguizing  him,  the  duke  dragged  past  her  house,  with  no  other 
covering  but  a  waistcoat  and  loose  trowsers,  and  a  pair  of  slippers. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Ettenheim,  they  halted  at  a  mill  where 
was  the  burgomaster  of  the  town, — whether  it  was  he  or  the 
duke's  secretary  (who  had  followed  his  master  and  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  shai«  his  &te)  who  pointed  out  the  duke  to  his  guards, 
is  doubtful^  but  he  was  now  known. — ^He  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
send  his  valet  back  for  linen,  clothes  and  money^ — it  was  granted, 
»-Hm  the  senrant's  return,  he  dressed  himself^  and  Ibey  proceeded. 
—They  passed  the  Rhine  between  Cappell  and  Reinau,  at  which 
latter  place  there  were  carriages  waitmg  for  them*  llie  French 
wanted  to  place  Grinstein  m  the  duke's  carriage^  but  be  refused 
to  be  so  accompanied ;  and  insisted  upon  having  the  brave  and 
faithful  servant  who  had  endeavoured  to  assist  him  in  the  defence 
jof  the  honse. 

On  their  arrival  at  Strasburg,  the  prisoners  were  confined  ia 
the  citadel,  and  it  would  seem  diat  the  jailers  had  not  yet  final 
orders  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  Duke;  probably  Caulaincoort 
had  not  returned  from  OfFenbourg,  whence  he  had  directed  the 
operation  *  The  prince  was,  however,  respectfully  treated  that 
day ;  but  in  the  middle  of  tfie  night  his  bed  was  sunounded  by 
gendarmes,  who  forced  him  to  rise  and  dress  himself  with  AX 
haste,  as  he  was  about  to  go  ajounieif.    He  asked  for  the  atirtid- 

•  Cauluiocourt  says,  in  his  apology,  that  the  order  for  tending  the  Duke  to  Ftfii 
came  bj  the  tel^gnipb..uif  10  Soiportant  •  p^nnt  ibould  ln?«  been  onuited  in  iIm 
•riipual  •rd«ri. 
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ance  of  the  faithful  Joseph  :  he  was  told  he  would  oot  need  it. 
He  asked  to  take  s  >»ne  linen  :  he  was  answered  that  two  skirts 
would  siij/ice.  This  sutiiciently  explained  to  hira  his  iutendt  <i  t  ite. 
He  distributed  to  his  attendants,  who  had  now  assembled  round 
him,  all  ihe  money  he  had,  except  one  rouleau,  and  a  few  loose 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver ;  and,  after  he  had  affectionately  takea 
leave  of  them,  they  were  excluded  from  the  apartment;  but  they 
heard  for  some  minutes  the  noise  of  the  preparation  for  departure, 
and  amongst  the  rest  the  clank  of  the  crains  with  which  they  had 
the  needless  barbarity  and  insolence  to  confine  his  arms* 

He  was  five  days  and  five  nights  on  the  road,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  he  was  confined  to  his  carriage^  and  almost  without 
food.  At  the  ordinary  rate  of  travelling  he  might  have  reached 
Paris  in  seventy  hours ;  so  that  some  precautions  must  have  been 
taken  that  he  should  arrive  in  the  evening.  It  was  about  half  past 
five  in  the  evening  of  the  2CHh  of  March  that  the  young  Prince  ar- 
rived at  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  when  he  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  govemori  who^  at  first,  as  well  as  the  other  persons, 
was  ignorant  who  he  was.  By  one  of  diose  slight  incidents,  which 
sometimes  add  an  interest  to  a  scene  already  deeply  important,  it 
happened  that  the  wife  of  the  govemor  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke's  nurse,  and  she  rcc  ognised  her  foster-brother ;  overwhehned 
with  sorrow  and  consternation,  she  had  yet  the  presence  of  uimd 
not  to  betrav  herself,  and  retired — imohsprved,  except  bv  her  hus- 
band— to  j^ivc  vent  to  the  emotions  ot  terror  and  grief,  and  to 
endeavour  to  consider  how  she  could  be  of  use  to  the  unhappy 
prince. 

The  name  of  the  royal  prisoner  was  however  soon  whispered, 
and  as  he  coniplanied  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  castle,  even  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment  m  garrison 
there,  (s*empress^rent)  vied  with  each  other  in  showing  him  atten- 
tion. This  akrmed  the  persons  to  whom  the  direction  of  the 
crime  was  committed;  tbe  regiment  was  immediately  ordered 
under  arms^  and  marched  off  to  the  heights  of  Belle  VUle,  where 
itbivouaqued  for  diat  night. 

*  In  the  ixveanwhile,  a  mock  tribunal  assembled  in  one  of  the 
rttoms  of  the  castle.   We  devote  to  the  seom  and  detestation  of 

posterity  these  bloody  and  cowardly  assassins.  They  were 
Hulin,  General ;  President;       Guitou,  Colonel; 
Basancourt,  Colonel;  '  Kavier,  Colonel; 

Barroisy  Colonel;  Bab  be.  Colonel; 

B*Autancourt,  Captai^^  Judge   Mobn,  Captain  Secretaiy. 
Advocate. 

'  All,'  says  the  sentence^ '  named  by  the  Genefvl  in  Chief  at, 
Govemor  t^'  Faru* 
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The  members  of  this  court  had  received  the  notice  to  attend  not 
more  than  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time^  and  they  did  not, 
witb  the  exception  of  the  pmident^  know  for  what  purpose  tfaej 
were  summooed.  Nor  was  it  neceflsary  thev  should ;  the  sentence 
was  ready  drawn  before  they  arrived,  and  the  grave  was  aetiudbf 
dug  before  the  amrt  sms  astembie^! 

Worn  out  with  fatigue,  the  victim  was  asleep  on  a  aoidier^i 
bed  on  the  floor  of  his  dungeon,  when  he  was  called  to  attend 
die  court.  He  was  awakened  with  great  difficulty,  and  he  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  sleep  again;  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
made  to  understand  that  his  hour  K  as  come,  he  shook  off  his  fa* 
tigtte,and  prepared  with  a  dignified  alacrity  for  the  last  sceoe  of  hii 
agony.    He  was  introduced  into  the  room  where  the  court  was 
sitting.   He  was  asked  his  name:  he  told  it.   He  was  asked 
whether  he  had  not  borne  arms  against  France  :  he  answered  that 
he  had  serv  ed  the  K  i  n  g  ;  but  when  they  were  about  to  propose  some 
other  questions,  he  said  he  supposed  he  had  told  enough  for  their 
purpose,  and  that  he  would  auswer  no  more.    He  was  then  led 
away,  and  Hulm  produc  ed  the  sentence  ready  drawn  up,  and  laid 
it  before  the  astonished  members  for  tin  ir  signature.    The  whole 
scene  had  been  so  sudden — theirignoi  luk  e  of  what  they  came  for — 
of  whom  they  were  to  try — the  name  ul  the  young  victim,  which 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  amongst  them;  all  contributed  to  disorder 
tlieir  minds,  and  ilie  ferocious  threats  of  Ilulin,  the  organ  of 
Buonaparte  and  Murat,  the  latter  of  whoin  \sas  present  in  the 
castle  to  execute  them,  overwhelmed  then  cuuscituces,  aud  they 
signed  the- fatal  paper.    We  do  not  pretend  to  excuse  their  mean- 
ness, but  we  know  that  some  of  them  set  no  bounds  to  their  self- 
nproaches,  and  to  the  remorse  with  which  they  recollected  that 
Jbemble  scene.    The  bloody  Hulin  said,  with  atrocious  sang- 
6oid,  'if  the  Prince  had  not  told  us  his  name  we  should  have  hem 
prettily  puzaled  what  to  do,  as  there  was  no  one  who  could  iden- 
tify him/  This  wretch  was  soon  after,  as  the  price  of  blood,  re* 
wded  with  the  offierdf  governor  of  Paris,  vacated  by  Murafs 
promotion  to  an  imperial  principality. 

In  this  pretended  trial,  no  witnesses  were  produced,  nor  any  evi- 
dence but  some  papers,  which  are  stated  in  the  sentence  to  have 
been  secretly  lead  to  die  court  brfore  the  prisoner  was  intro- 
duced. 

The  moment  the  sentence  was  signed,  the  puke  was  led  down 
to  death. 

The  night  was  pitch  dark;  the  executioners  could  not  see 
their  victim,  nor  their  own  leaders,  nor  one  anothrr.    Tlie  Duke 
asked  for  a  priest,  it  w  as  refused  ; — he  then  knelt  down  near  a 
square  stone  wiuch  happened  to     there^  crossed  his  arms,  bent 
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his  heidy  and  was  for  a  few  moments  absorbed  in  devotion.  He 
liien  requested  that  a  lock  of  his  hair,  which  he  had  cut  off 
and  folflted  up,  might  be  delivered  to  the  Princess-  de  Rohan — ^no 
answer  being  made,  he  exclaimed — ^  Is  there  no  French  soldier  who 
will  perform  this  last  office  to  a  dying  eonunde  V  One  of  the  guard 
cried,  1  wilU  he  received  the  little  parcel; — ^but  neither  that  nor  the 
generous  soldier  was  ever  heard  of  more ! 
*  During  all  this  time,  two  persons  stood  on  the  rampart  above 
the  ditch,  leaning  over  the  parapet;  to  them  the  Duke's  demands 
were  referred,  and  they,  from  time  to  time,  directed  the  operations 
of  the  people  below — these  two  persons  are  supposed  to  have 
been  Murat  and  Savarv — Murat — the  hour  came  when  he  must 
have  remembered  this  dreadful  scene  with  bitter  sympathy  ! 

At  last,  a  little  before  midnight,  the  duke  was  placed  in  the 
ditch,  widi  his  back  to  the  wall — he  asked  to  give  the  fatal  word 
of  command — he  was  refused.  At  ten  paces  the  soldiers  could 
not  see  him ;  a  hintem  was  therefore  brought,  which  he  himself 
tied  to  his  button  hole.  At  the  word  fire,  the  duke  rushed  for- 
ward on  the  muzzles  of  the  uiusquels,  and  fell  dead  at  the  feet 
of  his  executioners.  The  body  was  immediately  taken  up — un- 
stripped  and  even  imexamined — and  flimg  carelessly  into  the 
ipravei  which  had  been  dug  before  the  trial.  A  stone  was  thrown 
mto  tiie  grave  near  the  prince's  head.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  was  the  cowardly  vengeance  of  one  of  the  executioners; 
whose  cruelty  was  not  assuaged  even  by  the  victim's  blood;  but 
the  person  who  filled  the  grave  dechued^  diat  he  had  himscdf 
thrown  in  the  stone  as  a  mark  to  know  the  body  hereafler.  A 
little  dog  of  the  poodle  kind  had  accompanied  the  duke;  in 
the  confusion  of  the  trial  and  mnrder  he  was  not  thought  of,  but 
on  the  return  of  light  he  was  found  howling  on  tiie  grave  of  his 
master.  The  poor  creature  was  with  difficnlty  removed  from  the 
spot-;  a  gentleman  purchased  him  firom  tiie  man  who  had  taken 
bun,  and  protected  him  for  many  years  out  of  affection  to  the 
memory  of  the  unhappy  Prince. 

Our  readers  will  excuse  us  for  adding  to  this  melancholy  story 
a  few  words  descriptive  of  the  hndmg  the  remains  of  the  duke. 

On  the  20th  March,  1816, — the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the 
mnrder — a  commission,  appointed  by  the  king  of  France,  at- 
tended at  Vinrennes  to  search  for  the  grave.  The  man  who 
had  been  employed  to  dig  and  fill  it  up  was  still  alive,  and  se- 
veral persons  who  had  visited  it  shortly  after  the  event,  recog- 
nized the  spot.  After  digging  about  four  feet  deep,  the  boot 
of  the  right  leg  was  dis(  overed,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
body  successively,  and  lastly  the  head,  and  the  stone  which,  be-t 
fore  the  grave  was  opeued,  the  labourer  stated  that  he  had 
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thrown  in.  All  tlje  bones  were  iuund.  Their  position  shew- 
ed that  the  body  had  been  carelessly  thrown  in.  It  was  lying 
rather  on  tlie  face,  with  the  head  downwards,  the  left  lesj  and 
arm  beut  under  the  body,  and  the  right  leg  extended  and  the 
right  arm  elevated.  It  had  been  stated,  by  the  hil)ourer,  bcture 
the  searcli  began,  that  the  butl^  had  nut  been  rifled;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  information,  the  Chevalier  Jacques — (vvbu  had 
been  aide-de-^^amp  to  the  prince  and  accompaniecl  him  to  Stras* 
burg,  but  had  been  then  separated  from  him  and  brought  to 
Paiis  alone,  where  he  suffeted  a  long  and  rigorous  imprisonment) 
^declared  what  the  Duke  bad  about  him  when  they  parted,  and 
what  of  course  ought  to  be  found  in  Ibe  grave ;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe  the  deep  interest^  the  solemn  impatience  in  whidi 
the  commissionersi  who  stood  around  the  trench,  awaited  each 
successive  report  of  the  surgeons  who  stood  in  it,  and  wbo  ei* 
amined  evei^  thing  as  the  earth  was  turned  up. 

They  found  about  the  middle  of  the  skeleton  a  mass  of  metallic 
matter,  of  the  size  of  a  watch,  but  so  decayed,  that  but  for  some 
small  iron  keys  and  a  seal  with  the  arms  of  Cond^  which  ad- 
hered to  it,  it  would  have  been  hardly  recognized; — the  sesl 
was  perfect.  A  small  red  morocco  purse  with  eleven  pieces  of 
gold  and  five  pieces  of  silver.  Seventy  pieces  of  gold  coin,  the 
contents  of  a  rouleau  which  M.  Jacques  had  handed  to  him  at  the 
moment  of  their  separation — the  frn2;ments  of  the  seal  of  red  wax 
on  the  ends  of  the  rouleau  were  louud,  which  bore  the  impression 
of  tlie  seal  of  M.  Jacques.  A  ring  and  chain  of  gold,  \vlii(  h  M. 
Jacques  di(  hti  ed  die  prince  always  wore  about  his  lu  rk,  and 
which  was  touud  around  the  vertebral  bones  of  the  neck.  In 
short,  no  doubt  remained  that  the  remains  were  those  of  the  Duke 
d*Enghien — they  w  ere  accordingly  placed  in  a  coflin,  and  depo- 
sited, with  the  usual  ceremonies  of  religioti,  in  the  chapel  of  tlie 
castle  of  Vuu  cnnes. 

Thus  concludes  the  history  of  this  bloody  tragedy — the  excuses 
for  the  perpetration  of  which  only  shew  us  that  Buonaparte's  im- 

fudence  is  equal  lo  his  cruelty.  The  whole  chaise  against  the 
>uke  wasy  that  he  was  in  league  with  England  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Buonaparte ; — ^if  it  had  been  true,  Buonaparte  had  no  right 
to  violate  treaties,  and  the  laws  of  nations  to  seize  him — ^he  had  no 
right  to  try  hun  before  a  packed  court,  chosen  by  Murat — to  con> 
demn  him  without  a  single  witness  being  heard  against  him — and 
to  execute  him  m  the  depth  of  night,  with  no  other  light  to  guide 
the  executioners  than  a  lantern  fastened  to  his  button-hole.  But 
the  alleged  fact  is  altogether  false.  It  is  well  known  that  I^ng- 
land  had  no  hand  in  the  French  conspiracies  against  hin|, — ^itis 
equally  well  known,  diat  the  Duke  d'iuighien  was  wholly  uncon- 
nected 
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nected  with,  and  ignorant  of,  tliem;  and  Buonaparte  even  makes 
it  a  irroiHHi  of  imputation  against  the  Count  d'Ai  tois,  that  when  lie 
Mds  about  to  execute  his  plot  he  did  not  apprize  his  cousin  the 
Duke  d'Eughien^  in  order  that  he  might  have  retired  to  a  place  of 

*  Even  those  who  wished  to  maiDtain  that  he  was  not  privy  to  the 
Conspimcy»  have  agreed,  that  his  death  was  to  he  attributed  to  the 
Count  d'Artoi»,  (in  fact  the  latter  was  frequently  reproached  by  the  uu- 
fortuiiate  Prince's  father,  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  as  having  been  so,)  wbo» 
at  the  moment  whilst  he  was  planning  the  overturning  of  the  republic 
and  the  assassination  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  republic,  left  a  prince 
of  his  blood  in  the  power  of  that  very  magistrate.* — pp,  143,  144. 

This  admission  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the  supposition  that 
the  Duke  was  aware  of  tlieplot — ^besides^tbe  motives  of  the  Duke's 
residence  at  Ettenhein  on  an  estate  given  to  him  by  the  Cardioal 
de  Rohan^  repel  the  calumny  of  hia  Imving  fixed  himself  there  for 
political  purposes ;  but  agam  >Ve  say,  if  he  had  bad  political  ob- 
jects, Buonaparte's  cruelty  and  violence,  though  apparently  less, 
wanton,  would  not  have  been  less  atrocious. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  place,  a  circumstance  which  marks, 
in  the  most  unanswerable  manner,  the  infamy  of  this  murder — 
Caulaincourt  himself  is  ashamed  of  it,  and  has  published  a  defence, 
in  which,  as  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  he  had  gone  at  that 
particular  moment  to  Offenbourg,  he  strove  to  prove^  poor  inno- 
cent! that  he  was  not  entrusted  with  tlie  secret. 

We  are  heart-sick  at  the  relation  of  such  repeated  horrors — 
and  can  write  no  more.  We  shall  uul)  say  that  we  have  this 
moment  heard  that  the  Pole  Piontkovvski  and  an  Englishman  well 
known  in  London  have  fabricated  this  work  between  them.  Pi- 
ontkowski  may  have  been  (though  we  do  not  believe  it)  the  chan- 
nel by  which  the  materials  were  conveyed  to  England ;  hut  he  is 
utterly  mcapable  of  furnishing  them  himself— he  never  spoke  to 
Buonaparte  more  than  once  in  his  life,  and  that  once  is  doubtful-^ 
he  was  not  even  admitted  to  the  company  of  the  attendants  at  St. 
Helena — ^while  there  is  hardly  s  page  of  the  Letters  which  does  not 
convince  us  that  they  are  made  up  from  Buonaparte's  ovm  writ> 
mgs  or  conversations. 

Who  the  translator  or  editor  is  can  be  of  no  importance^ 
whether  some  person  at  the  Cape,  whom  Las  Cases  may  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  employing ;  or  some  one  in  England,  to 
whom  the  manuscript  may  have  been  secretly  transmitted ;  hut 
we  rather  incline  to  the  latter  opinion. — indeed  we  have  heard 
one  person  named  as  editor,  of  whom,  fallen  as  he  is,  we  cannot 
credit,  such  an  imputation.   We  hope,  nay,  notwithstanding  all 
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that  has  passed,  we  believe^  that  the  person  alluded  to  is  incapable 
of  lending  himself  to  the  palliation  of  crimes  which  he  himself 
first  and  most  forcibly  denounced  to  Europe — and  we  cannot  but 
concur  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson  in  the  hope  so  emphatically  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  his  excellent  work  on  Egypt,  that  in  no  cchintry 
will  there  be  found  another  man  of  such  Mackiavelian  priticiples 
as  by  SOPHISTRY  to  palliate  these  tramact ions— frightful 
crimes!  which  equal  any  that  have  blackened  the  page  of  history* 
pp.  76.  78. 


Art.  X.— 1.  T>es  Colonies  et  de  rAmSrique.    Paris.  1816. 

Par  M.  de  Pradt.    2  vol. 
ft.  Dei  trois  dertners  Mois  d^Amtrique,     Par  M.  de  Ptadt 

Ancien  Archev^oue  de  Malines*  &c.  &c.    Paris.  1817. 
3.  Outline  of  the  Jtevolution  in  SpafUsh  America.   By  a  Soutb 

American.   London.  1817* 

^H£  attention  of  tliis  country  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
^  occupied  by  events  so  near  in  their  interest,  and  so  rapid 
in  their  succession^  that  objects  at  a  distance  from  the  sphere  of 
immediate  action  appear  to  have  lost  their  due  magoitude  and  pn^ 
portion.  Every  political  change  not  directly  affectii^;  the  contest 
m  Europe  passed  away  as  an  obscure  underplot  in  the  great  drama, 
of  which  the  catastrophe  was  still  in  suspense.  The  scanty  portion 
of  public  discussion,  which  had,  until  recently,  been  bestowed  on 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Spanish  American  colo- 
nies, presents  a  striking  illustration  of  this  remark. 

From  the  days  of  old  Montaigne  to  those  of  Montesquieu,  a  re- 
volution iu  South  America  had  been  the  speculation  of  successive 
philosophers,  the  favourite  vision  of  enthusiasts,  the  hope  and  object 
even  of  practical  statesmen.  To  exaggerate  its  importance  would 
be  difficult,  if  we  take  as  the  measure  of  that  importance  its  neces- 
sary influence  on  the  condition  and  happiness  of  a  large  portion  of 
mankind — still  more,  if  we  take  into  account  its  remoter  conse- 

Suences,  and  the  close  connection  of  the  destiny  of  America  with 
lat  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  of  England.  No  wonder  then 
tfiat  this  subject  should  have  excited  a  sreater  degree  of  interest^ 
since  the  return  of  peace,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  countries. 

The  publications  of  which  the  titles  are  prefixed  to  this  Article; 
sifford  us  the  opportunity  to  contribute  our  hifmble  endcaivours  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  a  revolution  so  interesting  in  its  character, 
and  so  complicated  in  its  operations ;  and  to  consider  what  may 
be  the  course  of  political  conduct  in  respect  to  it,  which  it  best 
suits  the  character  and  the  fair  interests  of  England  to  observe. 
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'  It  seems  qiute  evident  that  this  revolution  is  not  the  effect  of 

partial  intrigue^  or  of  a  temporary  and  casual  burst  of  discontent; 
but  that,  proceeding  from  causes^  in  their  nature  radical,  and  cer- 
tain,  though  gradual  in  their  operation,  it  has  extended  itself,  with- 
out previous  concert,  over  the  whole  of  that  vast  continent,  has 

survived  the  trials  of  defeat,  and  of  civil  dissensions,  and,  in  all 
human  probability,  can  terminate  only  in  one  of  the  following  re- 
sults :  either  in  the  independence  of  the  colonists — or,  in  such  an 
alteration  in  the  system  of  the  Spainsh  government,  as  may  induce 
them  to  acquiesce  in  the  future  supremacy  of  the  motliei  -country, 
Xhal  their  absolute  and  unconditional  8ubjue;ation  is  far  beyond 
the  power  of  Spain,  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  consi- 
ders the  present  condition  of  that  country,  and  compares  the  strength, 
the  resources  and  the  conduct  of  the  contending  parties.  What- 
ever may  be  the  comparative  probability  of  the  two  results  w  hich 
we  have  stated,  it  uuqueslionably  becomes  this  country  to  adopt 
and  to  sustain  a  steady  line  of  policy,  consistent  with  national 
honour,  and  not  to  be  warped  ^tker  by  sordid  views  of  interest,  or 
by  any  vague  notions  of  undiscriminatii^  philanthropy. 

*  The  mere  recital  of  the  names  that  distinguish  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  America,  the  vast  extent  of  their  mountains,  their  rivers  and 
ibrests,  and  their  real  or  fabulous  riches  hav^  in  all  ages  captivated^ 
the  imaginations  of  men,  and  inflamed  the  spirit  of  adventure.  This 
impression  has  been  rendered  more  forcible  by  the  consideration,  that 
rich  as  these  favoured  regions  are,  in  the  productions  of  every  cli- 
mate, and  possessing  all  the  natural  facilities  of  internal  traffic,  and 
of  foreign  commerce,  tbey  have  been  depressed  by  a  system  of  go- 
vernment, not  more  harassing  to  the  governed,  than  inefficient  for  its 
own  narrow  purposes.  It  would  have  been  no  creditable  symptom 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  England  if  it  had  been  altogether' 
unmoved  on  a  question  forcibly  applying  itself  to  so  many  just  sen-  * 
timents  and  lofty  prejudices,  nny,  if  its  tendency  had  not  been  rather 
favourable  than  otherwise  to  the  c^nse  of  the  Americans. — Bnt  on 
the  other  hand,  wlicn  it  is  taken  uito  account  how  prone  to  chano^e 
is  the  *reniu8  of  the  present  age,  and  how  fearful  are  the  nntnul 
chances  of  a  struggle  which  shakes  society  to  its  foundations 
through  a  continent  of  unexplored  extent,  and  involves  millions  of 
all  ranks,  habits,  eolours,  and  conditions,  in  a  bloody,  desultory, 
and  apparently  interminable  warfare,  we  may  well  rejoice  that  the 
government  of  this  coimtry  has  not  sufiered  itself  to  be  so  far  in- 
fected by  the  feeling  of  the  public  as  to  foment  a  contest  of  such 
a  character  by  any  assistance  or  encouragement.  In  arguing,  there- 
fore, for  the  -  advantages  of  a  strict  neotrali^,  we  must  enter  an 
early  protest  againsC  any  imputations  of  hostility  to  the  cause  of 
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genuine  freedom,  or  of  any  passion  for  despotism  and  the  Inquisi- 
tiou.  We  are  no  more  the  panegyrists  of  legitimate  authority  in 
nil  times,  circumstances,  and  situations,  than  \vu  ai  e  the  advocates 
of  revolution  in  the  abstract.  We  should  regret  that  the  colonists 
were  subdued  before  they  have  secured  to  themselves  a  change  of 
system — the  admission  of  the  descendants  of  Spaniards,  natives  of 
America,  into  otiices  of  the  state  and  of  judicature — the  reniova  I  of 
absurd  and  oppressive  restrictions  on  their  industry,  their  trade,  aud 
their  private  enjoyuieuts. — If  these  concessions  had  been  sponta- 
neously offered  by  the  mother-country  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
vfBr,  and  guaranteed  by  England,  they  would  probably  bave  conci* 
liated  the  coloniest  exhausted,  as  tb^  were^  by  tbe  severe  and  to 
them  unknown  calamities  of  war^  and  disgiisted  and  discouraged 
by  the  misconduct  of  their  leaders.  If  these  concessions  should  he 
extorted  from  Spain,  as  the  price  of  future  submission,  to  Spsia 
herself  they  will  be  productive  of  equator  even  of  greater  benefits, 
than  to  the  colonies. 

But  the  time  for  concession  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  if  it 
be  allowed  to  pass,  Spain  may  expect  to  solve  the  problem  pro- 
posed by  many  of  her  most  intelligent  writers,  whether  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  American  continent  from  her  dominion  will  ulti- 
mately impair  or  ensure  her  welfare. — [t  would  be  as  rational  for 
the  Pope  to  issue  his  bull  in  the  nineteenth  century,  granting  cer- 
tain degrees  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Republic  of  San  Marino,  as  it 
is  for  Spain  to  attempt  in  the  government  of  her  colonies  to  ad- 
here to  the  maxims  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  systent  could 
not  resist  the  force  of  public  opinion,  though  a  Charles  were  on 
her  throne,  and  though  her  armies  were  comniaiRlcil  by  a  Pizarro 
or  an  Alva.  To  persevere  in  force,  unaidcfl,  ii>  to  miscalculate  her 
own  resources,  even  to  infatuation.  To  expept  the  aid  of  an  ally 
in  such  a  cause,  would,  if  that  ally  were  England,  be  to  suppose 
tins  country  as  forgetful  of  its  own  past  history  as  of  its  iuunediate 
interests  and  duties.  1  ar  better  would  it  be  for  Spain,  instead  of 
calling  for  our  aid,  to  profit  by  our  experience;  and  to  subsiiiuie, 
ere  it  be  too  late,  for  efforts  like  those  bv  which  the  North  A  me- 
rican  oolcmies  were  lost  to  this  country,  the  couciliatiiig  measures 
by.  which  ihey  might  have  been  retained. 

But  it  must  be  confessed^  perhaps,  that  there  is  no  problem  in 
politics  more  difiicult  than  the  treatment  of  coloniesl — ^To  watch 
and  nurse  their  youth^  and  to  mark  the  hour  of  their  maturity; — 
to  know  on  what  occasions  to  enforce,  and  when  to  relax  the  strict* 
ness  of  parentel  superintendence-^wheu  to  require  unconditional 
obedience,  and  how  to  yield  to  supplication  or  remonstrance-* 
Vi  premere,  nl  laxa»  tdret  dart  ju$MUM  Aa^e Jia«— are  among  the 
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most  trying  questions  of  legislative  wisdom;  and  such  as  few  le- 
gislators bave  ever  consented  to  learn  from  anj  other  eiperience 
than  their  own. 

It  must  further  be  confessed,  that  no  two  cases  in  history  are  so 
precisely  p:ira!lel,  as  tlie  first  view  of  some  striking  points  of  re- 
semblance induces  superticial  observers  to  imagine ;  and  that  there 
are  points  of  difference  gs  well  as  of  likeness  between  the  contests 
of  this  country  witii  her  colonies,  and  that  of  Spain  with  hers  in 
the  present  day,  which,  though  they  do  not  destroy  the  warning 
force  of  example,  yet  forbid  too  hasty  an  inference  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate issue  of  the  contest.    Id  both  cases  there  i^  a  moditr- country 
struggling  with  her  colonies,  in  both  cabes  those  colonies  are  iii 
Anieiicu.    The  general  difticulties  therefore  of  distant  enterpnze 
and  uncertain  communication,  of  armies  to  be  transported,  to  be 
recruited^  and  maintained  across  the  ocean,  are  in  both  cases  tha 
same  in  nature  if  not  in  degree;  and  the  general  principles  of  jua* 
tice  and  moderation^  of  Christian  forbearance^  and  of  mutual  and 
timelv  concession,  are  and  ought  to  be  ill  botfacases^  as  in  all  other 
possible  cases,  the  same.   But  when  we  bave  admitted  these  gene* 
ral  similitudes,  we  have  disposed  of  nearly  all  the  points  in  midh 
the  two  cases  are  really  alike.   The  rest  of  their  most  remarkable 
characteristics  are  such  as  widely  distinguish  them  from  each 
other.   Of  diese  dbtinctions,  while  some  are  more  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  the  colonies,  others  to  that  of  the  mother-country,  all 
conspire  to  make  the  case  a  more  difficult  and  complicated  one 
than  that  which  is  held  out  to  them  as  a  precedent.    Spain,  for 
instance,  has  greater  military  disadvantages  in  the  struggle  than  Ihif 
country  had  to  contend  against  in  that  with  the  colonies  of  North 
America; — her  greater  distance  from  the  most  valuable  of  her  co- 
lonies;— her  own  comparative  weakness;  and  the  original  and  in- 
veterate sins  of  her  colonial  system.    Political! v  considered,  the 
question  which  she  has  to  decide  is  a  more  difficult  one.  The 
Anglo-Americans,  an  active  and  enlightened  peojde,  animated  by 
the  spirit  and  infoniuuion  derived  trom  the  nioliier-countrv,  con- 
tended, as  diey  had  done  in  the  preceding  century,  with  pertmacious 
zeal  for  a  civil  right,  the  grant  of  \\  iiich,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
conte.st,  might  have  restored  their  tranquillity,  and  preserved  their 
allegiance.  The  South  Americans,  to  use  a  legal  phras^,  plead  the 
general  issue  against  Spain ;  they  are  altogether  at  variance  with 
the  mother-country,  not  on  some  single  insulated  point,  which 
grows  oat  of  their  admitted  relations,  and  might  be  adjusted  on  its 
own  merits,  leaving  those  relations  unchanged  and  unimpaired,  Imt 
upon  the  whole  scheme  and  system  of  those  relations  themsdves. 
On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  Spain  is  less  powerful  to  coerce,  on  the 
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other  hand  she  maj  reasoimbly  be  less  willing  to  give  up  all  that  is 
required  of  her:— ^we  say  reasonably,  not  in  the  sense  of  approving 
of  the  oppressive  and  tmpoUtic  aystem  of  trade  and  of  government 

of  Spain  over  her  colonies;  not  as  putting  out  of  sight  tibue  increased 
spirit  of  intelligence  and  information,  which  pervades  not  only  the 
colonies  but  the  world,  and  which  renders  the  colonial  system  of 
Spain  obsolete  and  inapplicnble  to  the  pref^ent  state  of  things; — 
not  as  undervaluing  the  sLic  cessful  example  of  the  United  States,  as 
a  caution  to  Spain  how  much  she  hazards  by  a  continuance  of  the 
contest: — we  mean  simply  to  say  that  it  is  natural — and  it  is  so — 
for  any  coutitry  not  to  surrender  without  a  struggle,  or  while  it  has 
yet  the  means  of  struggling  for  them,  long  established  possessions 
of  iniineuse  v*dUie,  and  1  on c  herished  prejudices  connected  with 
recollections  of  national  power  and  glory.  We  state  this — not  as 
what  Spain  ought  to  feel,  but  as  what  it  is  natural  that  she  should 
feel;  not  as  a  laudable  motive  for  indefinite  perseveiance;  but  as  a 
practical  difficulty  (such  as  did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  this  coun- 
try) in  the  way  of  unlimited  concession.  If  it  took  England  some 
time  and  some  teaching  before  she  would  consent  to  lefMil  a  taz^ 
it  cannot  be  thought  surprizing  that  Spain  should  hesitate  to  sur- 
render an  empire.  Nor  is  it  more  wonderful  that  this  struggle 
should  be  national  tn  Spain^  than  that  thb  American  war  should 
bave  been,  in  its  origin  and  principle^  (as  it  unquestionably  was,)  po* 
pttlar  in  England. 

Independently  of  the  evil  in6uence  of  the  Spanish  colonial  sys- 
tem,  and  of  the  general  tendency  of  colonies  to  out^ow  restrainti 
there  has  existed  a  peculiar  and  immediate  cause,  which  might  bave 
severed  the  union  between  any  colony  and  any  mother-country,  in 
the  events  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  interests  of  America  were  treated  by  the  successive  temporary 
governments  of  that  kingdom.  The  authority  of  Spain  was  so  re- 
laxed, the  intercourse  so  rare,  during  the  first  years  of  the  war,  that 
the  colonies  had  subsided  into  a  state  of  virtual  independencp,  long 
before  thev  had  determined  to  assume  it.  They  had  received  no 
inteiligtnce  from  Europe,  but  the  vague  reports  of  timid  or  trea- 
cherous rt  lugees;  they  were  told  that  Spain  was  conquered  and 
overrun  by  the  French  armies;  ihey  were  distracted  by  the  preten- 
sions and  squabbles  of  rival  Juntas.  At  length  the  Cortes  of  Spain 
were  assembled,  and  deluded  the  Americans  with  hopes  of  attention 
and  relief;  but  when,  instead  of  any  bubbtaniial  reforms,  they  were 
treated  with  dull  dissertations  on  the  Rights  of  Man  and  on  the 
dignity  of  human  nature; — when,  instead  of  a  proportionate  share  in 
the  national  representation,  the  number  of  deputies  assigned  to 
them  was  so  scanty,  and  so  ill^chosen,  that  their  interests  had  ob- 
viously 
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TOudy  llo  cbance  of  a  fair  consideration  in  the  nnmeroua  and  par- 
tial assembly : — and  when,  as  the  last  aggravation,  Cadiz,  the  har- 
l^ur  of  monopoly,  the  town  whose  prosperity  had  been  the  fruit 
of  their  grievances,  became  the  residence  of  thb  assembly;  and  the 
merchants  of  Cadiz,  the  advisers  and  dictators  both  of  the  Cortes 
and  the  government;  the  roost  strenuous  advocates  for  the  sove> 
reignty  of  the  mother-country  could  not  reasonably  deny  that  the  co- 
lonies .derived  from  such  treatment  a  powerful  justification  of  their 
conduct;  nor  blame  them  if  the  superstitious  loyalty  with  which 
they  had  hitherto  united  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  VII.  with  the  com- 
plaints of  their  grievances,  was  overborne,  not  only  by  the  weight 
of  ancient  oppressions,  but  by  the  disappointment  of  new  and  ra- 
tional hope«<,  and  by  the  apprehension  of  becoming,  against  their 
will,  subjects  to  the  Freiicli  empire. 

Here  again,  however,  our  present  concern  is  not  so  much  with 
motives  as  with  facts.  By  the  process  which  we  have  described, 
tiie  alienation  of  the  colonies  has  been  rendered  so  much  the  more 
complete ;  and  by  so  much  the  more  hopeless  is  the  task  of  Spain 
to  reconquer  or  reclaim  them. 

But  if  these  circumstances  enhance  the  difficulties  of  the  motlier- 
country  aiici  forbid  the  expectation  of  unconditional  submission  on 
the  pdit  oi  the  colonies,  theie  arc  other  reasons  lor  uot  atilicipating 
with  confidence  the  same  unqualified  success  to  the  colonies  in  a 
struggle  for  absolute  independence,  which  crowned  the  efforts  of 
their  brethren  in  the  northern  division  of  the  new  world.  Aad 
tlieae  reasons  grow  mainly  out  of  the  essenda^  dissimilarity  in  the 
history,  habits,  and  composition-  of  the  society  in  the  two  countries* 
The  or^^hwl  settlers  from  England  in  North  America  were  for 
the  most  part  an  austere,  frugal,  and  industrious  people;  the  hard-, 
ships  and  privations  of  their  early  establishment  were  not  endured, 
wiui  the  inspiring  feelings  of  military  adventurers,  but  borne  with 
the  patienGe  of  religious  submission ;  the  purity  of  their  morals, 
tinned  with  no  small  portion  of  the  Duiaticism  which  caused  their 
emigration^  kept  them  from  pFOmiscuous  intercourse  with  the  fe- 
male Indians:  and  hence  an  unmixed  race  was  continued,  among 
whom  there  was  no  distinction  of  cast  or  complexion  to  introduce  a 
difference  in  political  rights,  which,  s'^hereverit  has  occurred,  has  been 
the  fruitfol  scurce  of  political  contention.    As  no  great  inequality 
of  property,  the  principal  <  ause  of  political  power,  existed,  there 
was  no  great  in  quality  of  education  amuiii;  those  born  in  the 
country;  and  thuugii  uoue  enjoyed  what  in  Europe  would  be  consi* 
dered  a  liberal  education,  none  were  so  destitute  of  knowledge  as 
the  mass  of  the  labourers  in  most  countries  of  Europe.    The  atten« 
ttuii  of  tlie  people  was  turned  either  to  agriculture  or  commerce;, 
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for  as  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  liberal  professions  was  but 
inconsiderable,  in  a  country  where  no  dignified  clergy,  no  lucrative 
official  vocations,  and  neilher  army  nor  navy  existed,  the  induce- 
ment for  youth  to  devote  themselves  to  those  employments  was 
▼ery  inconsiderable ;  and  ihe  settlers  having  fortiroately  soon  be- 
come convinced  that  no  mines  of  gold  or  silver  existed  in  the  coun^ 
tryi  the  speculative,  or  rather  the  gambling  business  of  mining 
never  withdrew  their  attention  from  die  surer  roads  to  independence. 
In  agriculture,  they  were  allowed  the  most  perfect  freedom;  there 
were  no  lands  either  in  mortmain  or  under  entail ;  and  they  were 
at  liberty  to  cultivate  whatever  productions  the  soil  would  yield, 
without  taxes,  without  rent,  and  without  tythes.  The  external  com- 
merce was  indeed  restricted  to  the  British  dominions ;  but  their  in- 
ternal commerce,  as  well  as  that  with  all  the  other  provinces  under 
the  government  of  their  sovereign,  was  perfectly  free,  and  the  only 
imposts  which  they  paid  were  for  the  mere  purposes  of  their  local 
government  and  police.  The  great  manufactory,  that  of  ship- 
building, and  that  important  branch  of  industry  the  fisheries,  were 
totally  unfettered.  They  enjoyrd  a  free  press,  and  though  most  of 
their  best  books  were  impoi  t(  ri  h oni  England,  there  was  a  suflRciency 
of  elementary  books  and  pcnodical  journals  printed  in  the  colonics 
for  the  diffusion  of  a  considerable  portion  of  knowledge.  The  laws 
were  generally  understood,  (their  foundation  being  the  common  law 
of  England,  much  simplified  in  practice,)  and,  though  this  under- 
standing begot  a  spirit  oi  litigation,  were  purely  and  fairly  admi- 
nistered. 

This  population,  silualed  in  a  climate  not  the  most  salubrious 
nor  on  a  soil  the  most  fertile,  increased  in  numbers  and  in  wealtli 
with  unexampled  rapidity ;  and  as  the  whole  country  is  intersected 
with  navigable  rivers,  and  the  sea*shore  well  tumished  with  com- 
modious harbours,  the  inducements  to  commerce  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  ungenial  properties  of  the  climate  and  soil. 

That  a  population  originating  in  republican  principles,  and 
strengthened  in  them  by  all  the  institutions  which  were  familiar  to 
their  observation,  should  wish  to  escape  from  the  government  of 
the  mother-country  rather  than  submit  to  taxation  from  it,  is  per- 
haps natural ;  and  die  considerations  of  justice,  of  right,  and  of  gra^ 
tftude  are  not  here  in  question,  llie  habits  of  the  country,  their 
laws,  their  judges,  their  religion,  their  customs,  their  manners  and' 
their  property  suflTered  so  little  change  by  the  transition  from  a 
colonial  to  an  independent  existence,  that  the  difference,  had  there 
been  nr)  war,  would  scarcely  have  been  perceptible.  Happily  too 
for  lhei[),  the  chaii'j^e  took  place  before  the  compendious  catechism 
of  the  rights  of  man  had  been  promulgated  :  their  patriots  were  not 
atheistSyikOjr  their  leaders  robbers^  their  men  of  property^  education 
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and  morals  took  the  lead,  and  the  physical  power  of  the  poor  and 
the  proiigate  was  not  set  up  under  the  pretended  character  of  the 
sovereign  people^  to  plunder,  to  expatriate,  or  to  murder  their  more 
respectable  fellow  citisens.  The  mobs  of  the  Fauxfaourgs  of  Paris^ 
the  Sans-culottes  of  Copenhagen  house,  or  of  Spa-fields,  were  not 
yet  deemed  the  oracles  of  political  science,  dor  appealed  to  as  the 
Toice  of  inspired  wisdom. 

In  this  picture  of  British  American  society  many  of  the  shades 
must  be  varied,  as  we  extend  it  to  the  southward.  From  Pensylvania 
to  Georgia  the  number  of  slaves  introduced  from  Africa  produced 
a  difierence  of  character  in  the  white  population ;  but  the  difYereut 
races  were  generally  kept  distinct,  and  when  that  was  not  the  case, 
the  mixed  races,  from  the  smallness  of  their  number,  were  not 
distinguished  by  the  laws  if  they  were  freemen,  though  their  rank 
or  station  in  society,  more  regulated  by  nuumers  than  by  law, 
was  always  inferior  to  that  of  the  white  inhabitants.  It  is  not 
material  to  mark  the  discriminative  features  of  the  different  clrisse'i 
of  the  republicans  in  the  northern  and  the  southern  parts  of  ]>i  itish 
America ;  in  iioston  they  were  democratic,  in  Chariestown  rather 
aristocratic  ;  but  their  aristocracy  and  their  democracy  were  easilj 
reconcileable  in  a  coaiuion  cause. 

Comparing  the  population  of  Spanish  with  that  of  British 
America,  we  shall  at  every  step  be  struck  with  the  wonderful  dif- 
ference in  origin,  in  progress,  and  in  present  situation.  The  con- 
querors from  Spain,  instead  of  the  frugal,  laborious  and  moral  de- 
scription of  our  English  settlers,  partook  of  the  ferocity  and  super* 
stition  of  an  earlier  and  less  eidightened  period.  The  warriors  who 
hwl  exterminated  the  Mahomedanism  of  Granada  were  readily  in* 
duced  to  propagate  their  own  religion  by  the  sword,  and  that  reli- 
gion not  a  moral  and  self-denying  faith,  but  a  ritual  compatible  with 
die  grossest  debauchery,  the  most  ferocious  cruelty,  and  the  most 
insatiate  thirst  for  goid«  Their  patient  end urance  of  hunger,  iatigue, 
and  inclement  weather  was  the  hardihood  of  the  soldier  combined 
with  the  zeal  of  the  religious  missionary.  As  few  or  no  women  ac- 
companied the  first  setden,  their  intercourse  with  native  females 
produced  a  race  of  successors  of  a  most  anomalous  character,  and 
these  in  a  few  generations  mixing  with  the  slaves  imported  from  * 
Africa,  still  further  increased  the  different  classes,  who,  in  prores-? 
of  time,  more  by  the  rules  of  society  than  by  the  influence  ot  t}u» 
laws,  assumed  a  variety  of  ranks  accordnig  to  their  greater  or  less 
affinity  to  the  white  race.  From  this  mixture  of  colours  and  castes 
arose  a  degree  of  inequality  in  property  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
any  other  country,  which  has  contliuicd  to  the  preseiit  period, 
Some  of  the  nobility  of  Mexico  enjoy  reveinies  denveil  Iroui  land 
and  fQiBes  of  more  than  «t  lUO^OOO  per  auo.  while,  thousands  of  the 
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native  Indmnl  m  nearly  deatilute  of  Qlotfaing  dr  babitatioyiSy  led 
reduced  to  fre<||ient  want  of  even  the  coarsest  food.  So  long  as  the 
white  inhabitants,  of  all  ahadet  and  descriptions  taken  together, 

were  the  smaller  numbery  as  compared  with  the  native  popuiatioii, 
the  distinction  between  those  bom  in  Spain  and  those  born  in  Ame- 
nca  was  scarcely  noticed,  both  Europeans  and  Creoles  tuntiiig  toge- 
ther from  a  regard  to  tlu  ir  conimou  safety ;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
Creoles  have  increased  in  llieir  Tiumbers  they  have  become  objects 
of  jealousy  to  the  European  Spaniards  equally  with  black,  the 
Indian,  and  tlie  mixed  races,  all  of  whom  are  anuiiated  moieover 
with  unfriendly  if  not  hostile  feelings  to  each  otiier. 

The  education  of  the  lower  orders  has  been  tolally  nejilected, 
and  though  instructed  in  some  of  the  ritual  observances  oi  iheir 
religion,  this  mstj  uction  is  seldom  carried  beyond  the  adoration  of 
theVireui,  and  the  making  of  the  sign  oi  the  cross,  whilst  in  the  In- 
dian villages  their  aocient  idolatry  is  frequently  indulged  to  them 
by  their  Caciques. 

The  education  of  the  higher  classes  has  been  aomewhal  better 
attended  to,  and  tn,  their  universities  are  some  professora  not  vakr 
nor  to  the  learned  of  the  peninsula.  In  Limay  the  matheaiaties 
have  been  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent:  tn  Santa  de 
Bogota^  astronomy  and  botany  were  studied  by  Mutis,  the  corre- 
spondent of  Ltnnanis,  and  many  of  his  pupils  became  distinguished 
for  their  attachment  to  those  sciences.  In  Mexico,  mineralogy 
and  chemistry  have  made  considerable  progress.  But  these  univer* 
sities,  though  containing  the  rudiments  of  science,  diffused  them 
over  a  very  limited  .surface;  as  learning  led  to  no  distinction  where 
the  simple  circumstance  of  not  being  born  in  Spain  was  sufficient 
to  exclude  from  promotion.  In  a  country  where  the  lucrative 
offices  of  the  government  were  more  abundant  than  in  any  other 
in  the  world,  the  exclusion  of  natives  from  those  offices  must  have 
operated  as  a  check  to  industrious  talent  and  aspiring  genius. 
Agriculture  and  commerce  were  placed  under  severe  and  unnatural 
restrictions.  The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  sugar-cane,  but  these  plants 
were  forbidden  to  be  cultivated  to  the  eastward  of  the  Andes,  for 
the  purposes  of  making  oil,  wine,  and  rurU;  lest  the  trade  of  the 
mother-country  should  be  disappointed  of  a  market,  or  meet  rivals 
in  the  colonies.  Commerce  was  restricted  to  a  tew  ports  in  Ame- 
rica, and  to  a  very  few  in  Spain;  the  intercourse  between  the  dif- 
ferent American  provinces  was  expressly  forbidden,  (with  some  few 
and  trifling  exceptions,)  and  the  inhabitants  even  prohibited  from 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  without  special  permission  from  the 
government,  which  was  rarely  granted. 

Mining  was  an  invidng. subject  for  the  speculative ind  enterprising 

spirits; 
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spirits^  and  consequently  considerable  numbers  were  attrncfed  to 
that  species  of  industry ;  by  which  sometimes  enormous  fortunes 
.were  acquired,  but  a  much  more  numerous  body  of  adventurers 
.M'ere  reduced  to  ruin.  £ven  in  this  branch  of  industry  the  most 
impolitic  aud  ridiculous  restrictions  teudcHi  to  check  the  spirit  of 
enterprize.  Tlie  mines  of  iron  were  forbidden  to  be  worked,  lest 
the}'  should  injure  those  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  quicksilver  was  not 
alloMcd  to  be  {)l»tuined  in  Mexico,  and  only  in  o  ^.njali  quantity 
ill  Pern,  thou|ih  tlie  quantity  t»f  silver  \vhich  tho  inincb  would  pro- 
duce was  only  limited  by  the  quantity  .of  quickbilver  which  could 
be  obtained  for  working  them. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  was  utterly  unknown,  and  the  press 
Itself  only  permitted  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  where,  under  the 
inspection  of  a  rijrid  officer,  a  gazette,  a  few  almanacks,  and  the 
batidos  or  proclamations  of  the  government  were  printed.  The 
laws  in  the  compilation  entitled  f  La  Recopilacion  de  las  Indias' 
were  sufficiently  just  and  simple,  but  the  application  of  them  by 
the  courts  of  justice,  called  the  Audiences,  was  exceedingly  corrupt, 
and  the  bribery  of  the  judges  so  notorious,  that  it  was  scarcely 
affected  to  be  concealed.  The  power  of  the  viceroys,  of  the  Au- 
diencia^,  and  even  of  the  Subdelegados,  was  unlimited  over  the  indi- 
vidtuils  under  their  authority,  and  imprisonment  without  inquiry 
and  without  trial  could  be  inflicted  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  any  of 
those  officers,  and  prolonged  till,  by  bribery  or  iniluencei  tlie  pri- 
soner could  obtain  his  release. 

Nor  are  all  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  America  by  any  means 
so  circumstanced  as  to  present  great  facilities  for  external  com- 
merce; their  principal  settlements,  Mexico  and  Peru,  are  destitute 
of  navigable  rivers  and  5$ecure  harbours,  and  being  very  mountain* 
ous  countries,  with  scarcely  anv  roads,  the  obstacles  to  internal  in- 
tercourse are  wiih  difficnltv  siu  [tioiuiled.  But  the  want  of  the  faci- 
liti^^  for  commerce  is  compensated  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  most 
prolitic  soil,  yielding,  with  little  labour,  all  tliat  the  wants  or  enjoy- 
ments of  man  require;  and  hence,  under  a  most  impolitic  and  un- 
wise government,  their  population  has  increased,  not  indeed  with 
the  rapidity  of  tlie  Enjrlish  settlements,  but  faster  than  in  any  other 
country  \Mth  wliich  we  are  acquainted. 

This  contrast  bet\\ecn  the  ivv  u  descriptions  oi  American  colo- 
nists is  the  more  worthy  of  observation,  because  we  aje  satislitd 
that  nothing  has  led  to  so  confused  and  inaccurate  a  view  of  the 
affairs  in  South  America  as  the  habit  of  arguing  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Spanish  colonies. 

The  impotency  of  the  mother*country  to  subdue  may,  we 
bave  said,  be  in  this,  as  in  the  former  instance,  established :  be- 
cause the  effect  of  the  shaft,  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
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drm  wbicli  draws  the  bow,  and  because  distance  naturally  enfeebles 
the  force,  aud  distracts  the  aim :  but  that  the  Spanfsh  coloniei,  if, 
like  those  of  North  America,  they  escape  subjugation^  must  thett' 
Jore  necessarily  like  them  start  up  into  vigorous,  steady,  and  ma> 
ture  states,  is  a  proposition  which  no  man  will  very  con6dent)y 
maintain,  who  recollects  another  more  recent  example  of  colonial 
revolution  in  St.  Domingo.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  anticipate  such  a 
consuniniation  of  the  pK  sint  struggle;  though  there  can  be  uo 
doubt,  we  tliiuk,  in  wliich  of  the  two  prototypes,  that  of  North 
America,  or  of  St.  Domii^,  the  elements  of  society  were  conn 
pounded  in  the  manner  more  nearly  resembliog  the  South  Ame^ 
rican  colonies  of  Spain. 

But  we  insist  upon  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue  of  this  rc  vohition 
(even  after  subjnp:ation  by  Spain  shall  htive  hcen  put  out  of  tiie  ques- 
tion) flie  more  strongly,  because  we  are  pcibuaded  that  among  the 
eniljiisi;i>(s  w  ho  would  arm  this  comitry  auaiiist  Spain  on  behalf  of 
her  resihlmg  colonies,  the  greater  part  do  honestlv  an<l  nnphf  itjy 
believe  that,  if  the  pres.-juie of  the  Spanish  nuniarchy  were  reintned 
from  South  America,  a  new  and  beauuln)  order  of  things  w  ould 
instantaneously  spring  into  existence  :  ami  ilie  question  as  to  tiie 
expediency  (we  will  not  say  the  justice  or  the  right)  of  this  coun- 
try's interference  in  the  quarrel  cannot  be  fairly  examined  while  co- 
loured by  such  a  delusion. 

We  have  not  been  slow  to  admit  the  justifiableness  of  the  course 
which  the  colonies  have  taken  in  refusnig  an  unconditional  return 
to  the  state  in  which  they  were  placed  under  the  colonial  system  of 
Spain.  To  the  grievances  arising  firom  that  system,  we  have  men- 
tioned that  the  progress  of  the  peninsular  war,  and  especially  the 
decrees  of  the  Cortes,  added  new  causes  of  discontent.  , 

The  Cortes  had  never  been  assembled  for  active  purposes  since 
the  peopling  of  Spanish  America,  which  now  contains  more  in- 
habitants than  Spain.  When  the  proposition  was  made  of  re- 
assembling that  body,  much  difficulty  occurred  in  determining  the 
most  constitutional  mode  of  electing  the  members.  Instead  of 
adhering  to  the  custom  of  Castile,  of  Arragon,  or  of  Valencia,  lliey 
were  chosen  upon  a  system  loo  nearly  copying  the  example  of  the 
Convention  in  I'rmice:  and  as  the  distance  of  America  precluded 
the  possibiHty  of  any  members  arriving  from  thence  in  time, 
in«'olings  were  rolled  of  the  natives  of  America,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  isle  of  I. eon,  or  the  citv  of  Cadiz;  and  from  them 
were  chosen,  hv  lot,  individuals,  who  were  to  suppiv  tlse  places  of 
representatives  till  an  alterati/in  in  circumstances  should  enable 
them  to  elect  regular  members.  Some  of  those  representatives  in- 
deed jjiutested  agaiuit  iheir  own  ciectioui>;  tiiough  tbey  were  coui- 
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pelled  to  take  their  seats  m  tlu  n^yernbly  which  refused  their  pro-  » 
test.  Aljiiost  the  iirst  business  liiuisarted  by  the  Cones  was  Uieir 
famous  declaration  of  the  sov(  reimily  of  the  people,  a  declaration 
which,  like  any  other  metaphysical  sophism,  is  a  mereiiuility  till  it 
is  applied  to  sonic  practical  purpose.  The  Cortes,  after  the  ab- 
atiact  decree,  assumed  that  ihey  were  die  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  the  sovereigns  for  all  purposes,  both  legisla- 
tive and  executive.  The  juntas  formed  in  America,  with  e(|Ucil  or 
greater  reason,  affirmed  that  they  weretbe  people,  aiid  as  such  the 
sovereigns ;  sovereignty  not  confined  to^any  class  or  colour;  ^or  all 
were  eaual,  Indians  and  Negroes,  Creoles  and  Spaniards,  all  had' 
an  equal  right  to  be  considered  as  the  people  of  America. 

The  Cortes,  like  all  theoretic  statesmen,  speedily  found  tbeic 
doctrines  irreconcileable  with  their  interest  The  decree  of  Octo<- 
ber,  1810,  affirmed  the  equality  of  the  Americans,  and  their  right 
to  be  represented  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Peninsula,  (viz.  one  member  for  each  fifty  thousand  souls.)  A 
few  months  after  it  had  been  promulgated,  the  dieputies  for  Ame- 
rica brought  before  the  assembly  some  propositions  grounded  on 
this  decree,  and  calculated  to'reddce  its  principles  to  practice;  but 
the  liberales.  the  strenuous  advocates  for  abstract  rights  and  theo- 
oretic  decrees,  knew  that  America  contained  more  inhabitants  than 
Spain,  and,  reckoning  by  tlie  head,  she  would  have  a  majority  of 
members  in  the  Cortes.  This  party  forming  a  small  majority, 
were  eager  for  the  fabrication  and  adoption  of  a  metaphysical  re- 
publican constitution:  what  efft^rt  niicfht  hejiroduced  bv  the  intro- 
duction of  a  majority  ol  Aniencaiid  they  knew  not,  and  they  com- 
bated, in  a  discussion  of  several  days,  the  appli(  n  of  their  owu 
principles,  and  snrceeded  in  rejectinjj  the  propositions. 

Tlic  adapLalion  of  their  principles  to  the  case  of  America  was 
deferred  till  the  constitution  could  be  maimtactured.  In  that 
motley  composition,  by  a  strange  departure  from  their  own  doc- 
trine'of  equality,  they  enacted  that  no  one,  who  was  descended  in 
die  remotest  degree  from  theAlncan  'race,  should  become  a  citizen, 
so  as  to  entitle  him  to  represent  or  to  be  represented.  By  thus  dis- 
franchising all  of  Afirican  race  they  lessened  the  comparative  po-' 
pulation  of  America,  and  thus  the  majority  in  the  future  Cortes 
would  be  European  Spahiards.  The  juntas  in  America  could 
never  understand  any  reason  for  restricting  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
to  the  European  and  Indian  races,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Negroes  and  their  descendants.  The  same  caprice  (for  such  it 
appeared)  which  excluded  the  free  descendants  of  tliose  mixed 
races,  part  of  whose  origin  could  be  traced  to  Africa,  might  be 
extended  to  those  of  Indian  origin,  and  thus  wnefeeil-twenti^ths 
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it  woald  be  difficult  to  describe,  anid  cUsgnsting  to  oontemplatvv 
the  minutise  of  those  scenes  of  horror  which  Spanish  America  dis- 
played during  the  period  in  which  the  metaphysical  Cortes  of 
Cadiz  ruled  the  Peninsula.  When  that  body  was  dissolved,  and  a 
new  set  of  representatives  chosen,  the  important  events  nearer 
their  residence  engaged  their  whole  faculties,  and  prevented  them 
from  paying  attention  to  thfit  confusion  and  desolation  which  their 
predecessors  had  spread  over  the  distant  regions  \ivhich  nere  once 
subjected- to  the  Spanish  crown.  The  Cortes  of  Madrid  were, 
upon  the  whole,  a  better  composition  than  those  who  framed  the 
chimerical  constitution;  they  had  less  talent,  but  they  had  less  pre- 
iumption;  and  if  the  mob  of  Madrid  had  not  overawed  them 
during  their  ephemeral  existence,  it  is  probable  some  attemptir 
might  have  been  made  to  retrace  the  fatal  steps  of  their  predeces- 
sors; but  the  victories  of  the  allied  troops  in  Spain  and  the  Soiufi 
of  France,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  following  in  <|uick.  succession^ 
induced  Buonaparte  to  release  Ferdinand. 

The  release  of  Ferdinand  was  unexpectedly  announced  in  Ame^ 
rica.  In  most  parts  the  different  liosule  bodies  were  acting  in  his 
name,  (for  only  Caraccas  and  Buenos  Ay  res  had  declared  for  inde- 
pendence,)  and  professed  to  be  contending  for  the  preservation  of 
his  authority.  His  liberation  therefore  became  the  signal  for  the 
sjispenston  Of  war,  and  hopes  were  entertamed  that  the  pause  which 
took  place  in  the  western  world  would  prevent  further  hostilities^ 
and  lead  to  peace  and  tranquillity.  The  cabinet  of  Madrid  issued 
proclamations  addressed  to  America,  in  the  language  of  condolence 
iind  conciliation,  declaring  '  that  the  king,  when  rightly  informed 
of  the  excesses  committed  by  .both  parties,  would  become  the  me- 
diator betweea  his  European  and  American  children,,  in  order 
to  terminate  those  dissensions,  which  would  never  have  occurred 
but  for  the  absence  and  captivity  of  th^  common  parent/  This 
slight  prospect  of  tranquillity  was,,  however,  quickly  dispelled. 
Whatever  intelligence  of  the  situationof  affairs  hi  America  reached 
the  Spanish  cabinet,  came  through  the  medium  of  the  viceroys  and 
governors  appointed  by  the  Cortes  at  the  instigation  of  the  junta  of 
Cadiz,  who  were  zealous  in  securing  to  that  city  the  monopoly  of 
commerce,  and  who  had  carried  on  the  war  with  such  exterminat- 
ing fury  as  to  make  them  totally  unfit  for  ihc  nnld  office  of  pacifi- 
cators. VVIien  Ferdinand  abolished  the  constitution,  the  prei^s,  the 
posts,  and  many  civil  otiices  were  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  been  the  partisans  of  tlie  Cortes  aiid  their  regeiicy  ;  the  reports 
Ir^uisfttitted  lo  America  by  their  means,,  were  such  as  tended  to 
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prejudice  the  clninicter^f  the  king  end  bb  minisfen,  and  to  IcindU 
the  languid  flame  of  insurrection  throi^out  that  continent^  and 
thus  the  hope  of  a  termination  to  the  war  w  as  speedily  blasted. 

At  no  period  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  just  ground  for 
accusing  the  South  Americans  of  partiality  to  France.  Hi  at  they 
^irerenot  desirous  of  obeying  a  French  king  on  the  throne  of  Spain^ 
their  conduct  at  that  tinw  indisputably  profes ;  not  a  symptom  of 
such  a  disposition  appeared  in  the  Caraccas,  in  Buenos- Ayres,  in 
Mexico  or  in  Chili.  Tliat  they  ever  desired  to  be  subjects  of  the 
I'rench  empire,  independently  of  Spain,  is  if)c<insiiJteni  with  their 
\iews  ntid  professions,  and  m  ftseif  pcrteclly  unintelligible.  It 
«hould  bi  recorded  to  their  honour  that  they  disdained  tlie  intrifiues 
and  promises  of  Buonaparte,  and  his  attempts  to  confound  their 
cause  with  his  own  ambitious  projects.  Tiie  secret  instructions 
given  to  Dumolard,  which  weie  taken,  and  are  published  in  the 
*  Outline  of  the  Revolution  in  Spanish  America,*  —prove  tlie  ex- 
tent of  Buonaparte's  dL'*ri^ns,  and  ihe  exertions  of  his  agents;  and 
it  is  well  known  how  completely  those  designs  and  exertions  failed. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  more  refined  intellects  of  European  states- 
men to  decorate  Napoleon  with  the  attributes  of  freedom  ;  to  la- 
ment his  fall  as  the  extinotion  of  libertyyand  the  ^umph  of  despotic 
and  illiberal  principles. — But  the  less  cultivated  Americans  treated 
his  pretensions  to  dib  character  with  native  jrudeness,  and  seem  t<» 
have  concluded^  that  the  invaaion  of  Spain,  the  attempt  to  subitt- 
gate  and  enslave  an  unoffending  people,  and  to  force  bis  broth^ 
on  their  throne,  were  not  the  iMst  claims  to  the  admiration  and 
support  of  nations  contending  for  their  own  independence. 

It  is  not  then  without  extreme  aatonishment,  and  an  emotion  of 
the  ridiculous,  that  amoiig  the  competitors  who  are  expected  to  at^ 
tempt  to  share  in  the  tempting  prizes,  which  these  magniiioent  fe- 
gions  offer  to  ambition  and  to  avarice,  we  have  heard  mention  of 
the  name  of  Joseph  Buonaparte !  That  the  military  officers  of 
France,  driven  by  political  events  from  their  native  country  and 
unable  to  bear  the  inaction  and  insipidity  of  peace,  that  ambitious 
spirits  of  every  nation  should  enlist  themselves  ni  a  cause,  which 
flatters  the  hopes  of  distinction  and  of  niterest,  cannot  be  matter  of 
surprize — but  that  king  Joseph — the  bottle-king — the  laughmg- 
stock  of  his  owni  palace — who  can  scarcely  have  recovered  his 
breath  since  the  flight  of  Vittoria — that  he  should  ever  be  the  can- 
didate for  a  second  throne,  uill  appear  most  singidar  even  to  this 
generation.  But  how  infinitely  will  that  wonder  be  increased, 
should  we  tind  him  selecting  South  America  for  the  second  display 
of  his  regal  and  military  virtues !  By  that  country  his  pretensions 
were  re|eeted  with  universal  contempt. — ^His  emissaries  were  no 
«ooaar  •detected,  than  Aey  were  cast  into  |irison  themselves,  and 
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their  papers  and  proclanaations  mto  tbe  fire ;  or  they  were  sent  t« 
JBurope  by  his  loyal  subjects  for  the  iaformation  of  his  enemies. 

We  have  said  enousch  to  shew  that  it  is  from  no  ill  will  m  the 
Spanisli  colonics  that  we  are  doubtful  as  to  the  probability  ot  their 
immediate  erection  into  empires,  and  decided  as  to  the  policy  of 
encouraging  and  aidiiiij  them  in  that  enterprize.  This  latter  opinion 
is  not  in  any  degree  strengtliened,  ni  our  nuuds,  by  the  view  which 
is  taken  by  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  bj^ 
American  success  on  British  power  and  piosj)e)  iiy. 

As  the  Abb^  de  Si^yes  produced  a  constituiion  for  any  country 
on  (It  niimd,  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  a])pear8  to  have  a  book  prepared 
for  every  political  subject:  no  wonder  therefore  that  he  has  vvritten 
^nd  is  writing  most  copiously  on  the  important  subject  of  the 
American  colonies,  which,  he  has  well  remarked,  ivill  now  become 
jthe  principal  object  of  attention  to  the  European  states* 

The  same  invacity  of  style,  the  same  yeoi  of  acute  observaitiony 
fknd  tbe  same  ambitious  pucsuit  of  effect  and  of  *  white  heard  ia 
writing,  as  they  were  tenned  by  Lord  Cbatham,  will  be  found  m 
ibis,  as  in  all  the  ikbbS's  fonner  works.  But  we  must  confess  that 
his  talents  appear  to  us  better  adapted  to  the  lively  description  ai  , 
characters,  and  to  the  invention  of  an  excellent  sobriquet^  thaa 
Ito  the  discussion  of  great  political  questions,  and  the  settlement  of 
political  difficulties.  His  passion  for  gentroUzation  often  obscuies 
Ibe  sutjjjeet  which  be  is  anxious  to  illustrate ;  and  at  other  times 
induces  him  to  expness,  in  stately  and  solemn  diction,  trite  matten 
of  fact,  and  truisms  as  new  as  they  are  profound.  There  is  a  chap- 
ter in  the  first  volume,  '  Dcs  Colonies,'  on  the  *  Constituent  Princi- 
ples of  the  Colonial  Ordf^r.'  Tliese  he  has  by  great  labour  reduced 
to  the  small  number  of  iinieti/  four ;  but  when  the  importance 
and  novelty  of  those  which  he  has  introduced  are  matmelv  consi- 
dered, the  only  cause  of  surprize  will  be,  how  he  has  been  able  to 
refrain  from  addins:  several  hundred  more  to  this  list. 

'  45.  The  independeuce  of  colonies  is  nothing  more  than  the  declara- 
tion of  the  raajoiity.' 
/  84.  Money  does  not  return  from  India.' 

*  71*  The  separation  of  coloaies  leads  to  the  establishment  of  a  greal 
number  of  states/ 

*  The  nation  which  is  sovereign  in  India  i^  superior  to  those  which 
are  not  so.' 

These  and  such  as  thesoi  are  the  Abb6V  profound  maxims  of 
state  policy,  and  aflford  a  striking  proof  of  that  simplicity  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  gteat  discoveries. 

The  Abb6  desires  the  independence  of  the  South  American  co- 
Jonies,  because  it  must  lead  to  the  general  independence  of  Amenca, 
and,  by  .ceitaifti  consequence,  to  the  emancipation  of  £iuo|>e  from 
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the  intolflmbl^  yoke  of  EnglHnd,  nhicli  he  represents  to  be  as  sevem 
as  the  oppression  of  Buonaparte.  He  foresees  the  fbromtion  of  in- 
dependent and  naval  powers  in  America,  who,  with  their  combined 

fleets,  shall  in  the  fullness  of  time  <  oiiie  to  the  relief  of  oppressed 
Jstnope.  lie  predicts  the  birth  of  the  admiral  who  is  destined  to 
capture  the  bridge  of  London ;  hut  the  English  reader  will  be 
somewhat  consoled  bv  hearing,  lhat  the  production  of  tliis  tre- 
uieiulous  infant  s\\\\  not  follow  for  many  ages  llie  death  ofihe  gene- 
ral, who  attetnpLtil  to  blow  up  die  bridge  of  Jena.  We  cannot 
he  too  srraicful  for  this  long  lespite.  But  let  the  ci-devaut  arch- 
biiiliop  tiilcr  a  iew  wouls  Jtu  liimseil. 

*  The  Hrvolution,'  he  bays,  (p.  414.)  *  has  given  up  the  ocean  to  Eng- 
land, and  with  it  all  the  colonieii  and  all  the  navies  of  Europe.    By  its 
poeitton  m  the  centre  of  the  European  ocean,  England  stops  all  com- 
munication between  the  north  and  the  south.    Where  can  thcy  have 
any  intercourse?  Every  thing  that  vtrould  pass  through  the  Sound  would 
be  stopped  at  Heligoland  and  Ferro;  it  would  have  to  pass  under  that 
long  battery  winch  extends  from  Yarmouth  to  Plymouth  ;  the  Channel 
is  a  sea  enclosed  by  the  English  ports,  and  is  cunipletely  an  English 
roadstead,  through  which  the  squadrons  of  France  and  Holland  would 
not  dare  to  pass.    At  the  first  signal,  Brest,  Cadiz,  and  Toulon,  would  bo 
blockaded.   Gibraltar  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean, 
Malta.  occOpiei  the  centre  of  it,  and  Corfu  rules  the  Adriatic:  where  . 
can  we  unite,  or  through  where  can  wc  pass?  It  is  just  the  same  in 
every  other  part  of  the  world.   England  has  possessed  herself  of  situa- 
tions which  deprive  other  nations  of  any  hope  of  success ;  so  lhat  a 
coalition  between  all  the  muritinie  powers  of  Europe  against  England 
is  a  creature  of  the  imagination.    Some  of  the  parties  to  this  coalition 
are  too  much  exposed  both  ui  their  commerce  and  in  their  colonies  not 
to  prefer  their  present  sufferings  to  any  aggravation  of  them,  which 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  rupture  with  England.  She 
has  just  left  them  colonies  and  commerce  enough  to  form  a  bond  com- 
poMSd  of  feur,  and  of  an  attention  to  that  conduct  which  she  is  always 
dictating. — An  everlasting  status  quo  is  the  o/ih/  calculation  of  t/tose  powers  ; 
provided  that  lasts  they  are  satisfied.    At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at 
Ceylon,  at  Trinidad,  at  Barbadoes,  and  at  Halifax,  the  English  are  iti 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  colonies  as  they  are  at  Heligo- 
land, Gibraltar,  and  IMalta,  with  regard  to  Europe.    Every  thing  is  in 
subjection  to  them  there  as  it  it  here.   Whilst  things  are  in  this  state, 
all  the  naval  force  of  Europe  is  a  useless  expense-^a  subject  of  triumph 
prepared  for  England^  and,  since  we  must  speak  out,  a  complete  absur- 
dity.   Europe  must  not  look  at  home  for  the  means  of  obtaining  mari- 
time freedom  ;  she  cnnnot  rest  the  lever  ririnly  here,  which  will  raise  the 
burden  that  is  crush  in ii;  her — it  must  be  rested  in  America.  From 
hencelorih  her  liberation  must  originate  there.    We  have  just  had  a 
proof  of  this  in  the  war  which  the  United  States  have  been  waging 
against  England:  they  have  tormerited  England  more  than  all  the 
navies  of  Europe  united  together  have  done.  The  reason  of  this  is  very. 
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simple :  it  is  the  distance  of  America.  England  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  seat  of  empire  lost  part  of  the  advantaj^es  which  render  her  so  for- 
midabie  m  Europe;  consequently  the  greater  number  of  states  there 
are  in  America  similar  to  the  United  States,  the  greater  number  of 
allies  will  there  be  for  Europe  :  for  all  these  slates  being,  like  the 
Ilnited  States,  in  their  oature  maritime,  and  possessing  an  infinite 
number  of  ports  and  rivers  inviting  navigation  and  commerce^  will  have- 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  and  in  forming  an  alli- 
ance between  the  weaker  maritime  p6wers  against  the  stronger,  who 
are  the  natural  oppre<:sors  of  the  former  ;  consequently  every  standard 
of  liberty  planted  in  Ainci  ica  will  cover  the  seas  of  Europe  with  a  lute- 
lar)'  shade.  Let  us  suppose  some  free  states  in  America,  like  those  of 
Brazil,  liic  Uuiied  States,  and  Mexico;  and  on  the  other  bide  of  the 
continent,  Peru  and  Chili,  to  be  in  that  state  of  freedom  which  .th^ 
must  arrive  at  sooner  or  later — Is  it  not  plain  that  in  them,  are  raised 
Qp  as  many  rivals  to  England,  and  as  many  fleets  and  as  many  arsenals 
as  there  are  in  the  United  Slates,  and  all  of  them  at  tiie  service  of  £a^ 
rope,  ugainst  the  common  enemy,  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  whatever 
name  she  bears?  for  by  being  mistress,  she  is  an  enemy  to  all  who  are 
weaker  than  herseil,  and  all  are  equally  enemies  to  her.  Is  it  not  plain 
that  u  general  contest  for  the  independence  of  the.  sea  will  arise  with 
means  of  supporting  it,  a  contest  which,  in  this  case,  would  not  fail  of 
having  its  effect,  favoured  as  it  would  be  by  the  position  of  the  nattom 
who  would  take  part  in  it,  while  it  is  impossible  that  Europe  alone 
should  institute  such  a  contest,  on  account  of.  its  position  and  its  proxi- 
mity to  Eni:^land  ?  She  is  an  enemy  whom  we  cannot  affront  till  we 
have  drawn  her  from  home,  and  forced  lier  to  divide  her  strength. 
When  England  shall  have  to  blockade  at  once  both  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  the  whole  of  America,  that  blockade,  instead  of  being  an  iioa 
chain,  which  it  is  impossible  to  break,  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  will  be  only  a  cobweb  which  can  be  pierced  at  pleasure. 
When  her  vessels  shall  have  to  guard  stations  at  the  distance  from  Eng- 
land of  many  thousand  leagues,  and  without  secure  harbours ;  and  when 
her  commerce,  banished  from  the  two  continents,  and  pursued  by 
swarms  of  cruizcrs,  shall  stretch  its  suppliant  and  afflicted  arms  towards 
the  mother  country  for  peace  ;  then  will  a  maritime  independence  be 
established  for  Europe,  vvhicli  it  is  not  able  to  obtain  by  its  own  means. 

*  The  chief  error  in  the  policy  of  Napoleon  was  this ;  he  wished  to 
yfender  the  seas  free  by  means  of  Europe,  whilst  it  was .  only  by  means 
of  America  that  it  could  be  done :  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  object 
he  aimed  at  when  he  went  to  seek  for  it  in  Russia,  where  it  certainly 
"Was  never  to  be  found.  Such  is  still  the. error  of  Spain  :  she  does  not 
perceive  that  by  labouring  to  re-establish  the  dependance  of  America, 
she  is  only  conhrniing  her  own  dependance  upon  England,  who  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  turn  all  her  force  against  her,  which  would  other- 
wise be  required  against  America.* 

We  sliould  not  have  trespassed  on  the  patience  of  our  renders 
with  this  long  rhapsody,  did  we  not  know  that  the  seutimeuls  it 
€onvej9  are  the  commoa  property  of  all  the  revolutioui^ls  j  Uiat  the 
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mioieroiis  disciples  of  that  school  of.  anarcHy  which  France  has  * 
scattered  over  the  worid^  affect  the  same  terror  of  the  Daval  power 
of  England,  the  same  tender  regard  for  the  insurgents  of  Spanish 
America,  and  the  same  hope  tliat,  by  the  ferment  at  present  work- 
ing in  that  dbtant  part  of  the  worlds  the  countries  of  Europe  now 
^settling  into  repose  may  again  be  roused  and  kindled  into  confusion, 
plunder,  and  regicide. 

Contempt  ior  the  whole  fraternity,  of  which  this  man  is  a  feeble 
«cho,  must  not  prevent  us  from  such  remarks  as  are  dictated  by  a 
regard  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind,  and  by  the  love  of 
that  genuine  liberty  which  can  subsist  only  with  law,  order  and 
legitimate  an  t  hoi  it  v. 

In  the  station  which  England  has  acquired,  during  the  long  war 
reluctantly  wapjed  hy  her  in  defence  of  the  civilized  world,  it  is  not 
evL'ij  pretended  that  she  has  ubtaiiicd  any  other  than  defensive  posi- 
tions; or  that,  having  acquired  the^i,  she  has  applied,  or  shown  a 
disposition  to  apply,  their  possession  to  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  seearing  general  tranquillity. 

Tbe  lamentations  of  these  Hberales  arise  not  from  any  fear  that 
England  will  disturb  that  tranquillity,  but  that  the  positions  which 
the  has  thus  taken  will  induce  tbe  other  powers  of  Europe  to 
maintain  '  an  eoerlasth^  status  (juo,  and  to  be  satisfied  as  iong  as 
that  iastsf  a  situation  which  being  the  result  of  treaties  of  peace 
and  of  tbe  law  of  nations,  and  not  founded  on  tlie  *  rights  of  man/ 
must  tend  to  disturb  the  visionary  ideas  of  the  revolutionary  faction. 
In  consequence  of  England  possessing  the  outposts  she  has  acquired, 
the  liberty  of  the  sea  has  been  more  effectually  secured  tlian  it 
could  have  been  by  the  conquest  of  Russia;  (the  attempt  at  whose 
aubjugation  the  right  reverend  politician  mildly  points  out  as  an 
error  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  ;)  or  than  it  is  by  the  swarms  of 
pirntrs  of  all  nations  wlio,  under  South  American  colonrs,  annoy 
and  plunder  the  peaceful  traders  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  By  the 
repose  which  the  naval  superiority  of  England  has  psen  to  the 
world,  the  status  qnOy  wliich  this  author  dreads,  is,  ni  lact,  likely  to 
be  realised.  All  the  naval  powers,  and  England  above  all,  have 
,  been  enabled  to  reduce  their  miJitarv  navies  to  a  standard  even 
below  what  any  lornier  pt  ace  has  witnessed.  Engkuul  has  exerted 
herself  to  crnsh  the  enemies  of  the  liberty  of  the  sea  on  ihe  shores 
of  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  perhaps  ought  to  do  somewhat  to  sup- 
press those  equally  piratical  cruisers  which  are  fitted  out  by  un* 
known  buccaneers  under  the  banners  of  Spanish  American  freedom. 
With  these  exceptions^  the  liberty  of  the  sea,  of  which,  with  a 
whining  cant,  the  revolutionists  pretend  to  lament  the  loss,  never 
was  enjoyed  in  any  period,  or  under  any  circumstances,  in  greater 
perfection  than  at  the  moment  when  they  are  alarming  or  attempting 
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to  alarm  the  contliieat  fiUk  their  denu^cmtiott  of  the  m«riUnae 

tyiauii)'  of  Knglaiid. 

But  the  cant  of  revolutionists  has  us  little  influeiu  t  on  out  fears, 
as  the  war-whoop  uf  tuihusiasts  lias  upon  our  reason.  We  would 
abstain  from  aiding  Uic  Spanish  Aiuericaus  aj^ainsl  tlio  mother- 
country, — not  because  we  thead  the  re-estab)ishuK  ut  of  th<>ir 
indepciuicnce,  but  because  we  doubt  the  pr(;babilit)  ot  so  pea(  e- 
able  n  result  fiuiu  llu  success  of  the  colonics  ngainst  Spain,  and 
because  we  are  sure  lhat  Cnglaud  lias  no  ri^ht  to  take  part  in  the 
quurrel.  We  believe  that  some  middle  result  between  subiuission 
aud  total  independence  is  at  once  the  most  probable  and  the  most 
d^rabk ;  and  we  think  that  to  such  an  end,  this  country  might 
lend  its  aid  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  willing  to  lend  it 
heretofore.. 

When  in- the  year  1810,  the  deputies  from  the  South  American 
l>rovinces  came  to  £ngland|  announcing  their  resolution  to  maintain 
their  allegiance  to  Ferdinand,  to  assist  Spain  with  all  their  power 
in  tlie  common  cause  against  France,  but  to  provide  independently 
for  their  own  internal  government,  three  distinct  lines  of  policy 
were  open  to  the  Ei^lisb  government.  To  unite  our  forces  with 
those  of  Spain,  and  actively  to  support  them  in  compelling 
the  colonies  to  submit,  was  a  course  of  policy  that  no  statesman 
could  advise,  and  it  would  be  now  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  on 
it.  The  question  then  to  be  decided  was,  whether  this  country 
should  give  an  avowed  support  to  the  colonics  in  their  contest  for 
independenro,  or  whether,  acting  on  the  clear  principle  of  neutra- 
lity, and  endeavouring  to  secure  to  Spain  the  succours  and  l  esonrces 
of  the  American  provinces  during  the  wnr  against  Buonaparte,  it 
should  offer  meHintion  between  the  moilH  t-couutry  and  the  co- 
lonies. The  colonists  proclaimed  then  present  object  to  be  coni- 
pitite  and  permanent  independence,  but  the  tjiuilitied  manner  in 
which  tlieir  claims  were  t/ien  staled,  was  a  niau  rial  point  in  the 
question,  as  liieu  presented  to  the  decision  of  the  Knglish  govern^ 
uient. 

At  the  6rst  arrival  of  this  intelligence  in  England,  a  loud  outcry 
was  raised  in  favour  of  granting  immediate  and  open  assistance  to 
the  colonies.  The  opportunity,  it  was  urged,  might  never  recur; 
ifae  success  could  not  be  doubtful  in  the  existing  condition  of  Spain; 
the  advantages  to  England  were  incalculable  and  certain,  while  the 
war  in  Spain,  es  it  had  been  decided  by  these  advisers,  could  only 
be  productive  of  certain  loss,  defeat  and  disgrace. 

Of  the  numerous  arguments  ai^ainst  the  proposition  of  employ* 
jng  at  that  time  the  arms  of  England  in  alliance  with  the  colonies; 
the  tirst  in  real  importance,  and  which  would  appear  to  us  abun- 
dantly sufficieat  to  decide  the  questioni  is  tp  be  deduced  from  the 
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war,  in  which  \vc  were  engaged  as  the  allies  of  Spain,  against  the 
enormous  and  usurping  power  of  France.  The  poln  v  of  employ- 
ing the  military  re>()urt  (  .s  of  England  in  a  powet  tnl  (  xeriion  for 
the  success  of  that  contest  may  have  been  wise,  or  ludicrously  ab- 
surd; but  it  had  been  adopted^  and  its  wisdom  oi  folly  are  indiffe- 
rent to  the  present  question.  The  prini:ii  v  nbjcct  of  (mr  exer- 
tions was  to  obtain  and  setiur  the  indcjK-iuli  lu  c  <»t  the  iluDue  and 
people  of  Spain;  and  who  wiil  deny  that  the  niihtary  power  of 
France  was  so  formidable,  the  resources  and  the  genius  of  Buona- 
parte were  so  gigantic,  that  the  principal,  or  rather  the  only  chance 
of  our  success  objriously  consisted  id  the  unity  of  our  object  I 

To  those,  indeed,  who  persevered  in  arguing  that  the  war  in 
Smiiii  was  on  our  part  an  idle  waste  of  blood  and  of  treasure,  and 
who  b^id  the  sagacity  to  perceive  in  Buonaparte  a  deposition  so  par 
cific,  and  intentions  so  inoffensivei  that  England  might  safely  ac- 
^esce  ill  the  addition  of  Spain  to  his  dominions;  the  privil^e  of 
recomowiiding  in  any  year  of  the  war  an  expedition  of  freedom  and 
/ra^eroity  to  South  America  most  unquestionably  belonged;  but 
more  especially  to  those  who  had  engrafted  these  principles  on  an 
indiscriminate  affection  for  all  revolutions.  If,  however,  Buona- 
parte had  in  truth  engrossed  a  degree  of  power,  which,  having  ab- 
sorbed the  liberties  of  the  continent,  had  become  a  subject  of 
national  alarm  to  England;  aitd  if,  as  the  event  has  proved,  the 
best  opportunity  of  opposing  a  successful  resistance  to  his  system 
of  aggrandizunjent  was  to  be  found  in  assisting  a  nation,  exaspe- 
rated by  his  insults,  and  struggling  against  his  oppression,  it  must 
be  adnntt(xl  that  every  deviation  from  the  singleness  of  our  plan 
was  rather  to  he  avoided  than  to  be  pursuni.  Every  object  of 
policy  becanie  of  minor  consequence,  and  no  nilnui  object  oughjt 
to  have  been  allowed  to  distract  our  attention,  or  to  .(j^vide  our 
fou  rs.  We  certainlv  might  have  contrived,  with  mischievous  iu" 
genuitv,  to  weaken  tlic  exertions  of  our  ally,  and  to  disperse  our 
own,  al  ihe  crisis  ot  that  arduous  contest.  Spam  seldom  calcu- 
lates with  prudence  the  chances  of  political  success :  indignaot  a,t 
such  conduct,  she  might  have  chosen  to  break  the  aUianqe ;  ^nd 
we  should  •then  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  mldiiig  a  w  in 
America  to  that  in  Europe ;  or,  at  all  eventsi,  w.e  should  have 
offered  to  Spain  the  alternative  of  preserving  the  ivy^f^rit^-  of  hejr 
empire  by  submission  to  Buonaparte,  or  of  suttering»-T-jit  the  hgndt^ 
of  her  friendly  ally,  and  as  a  reward  for  her  esertjipns  jfi  the  caiis^ 
of  national  freedom^ — the  dismemberment  of  her  cplonies.  But  how 
would  the  advocates  of  this  policy  have  disposed  of  tl^  question 
of  national  faith,  though  the  ground  of  expediency  ^  conceded  f 
r-A  question  which  they  will  admit  to  be  not  only  »  vftry  graceful 
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topic  of  parliamentary  declamation,  but  essential  to  llie  real  int»- 

rests,  as  it  is  to  the  character  of  the  country. 

We  cannot  imagine  any  source  of  a  more  lively  delight  to  those 
individuals,  statesmen,  authors,  and  orators  of  various  iialious,  who 
pursue  the  honest  profession  of  n)U  re  presenting  tlie  motives,  and  of 
detraclingf  from  the  reputation  of  linp:Iand,  than  would  have  been 
the  unexpected  intelligence — that  at  the  very  crisis  of  a  war,  in 
which  we  pretended  to  a  more  tlian  common  zeal  of  friendship,  and 
a  hearty  communion  of  objects  with  Spain,  we  had,  in  breucli  of 
express  and  solemn  treaties,taken  advantageof  the  first  unfavourable 
change  in  the  situation  of  om  ally,  to  pursue  al  his  expense  our 
own  sordid  objects  of  conuntrcial  policy — that  we  had,  m  short, 
betrayed  the  cause  of  Europe  for  a  better  market  for  our  commo- 
dities! this  would  have  been,  indeed,  a  triumph.  Every  gazette, 
and  every  political  assembly  in  Europe  would  liave  teemed  wtth 
expressions  of  hatred  and  disgust ; — ^no  libel  from  the  preia  of  our 
continental  friends  or  enemies  would  have  omitted  this  iuvaloable 
topic,  and  what  defence  could  have  been  made  for  thb  fiuthlesa^ 
selfish,  and  shop-keeping  nation? 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  having  saved  Spain  and  Europe  from 
the  yoke  of  Buonaparte^  we  may  now  ssfely  speculate  in  the  free- 
dom of  Spanish  America;  and  we  have  been  excited  to  this  war — 
for  it  is  not  less  than  war — sometimes  by  severe  censures  on  the 
<sonduct  of  Spain,  at  others  by  alarming  our  jealousy  of  the  rising 
power  of  tlie  United  States.  The  peciuiar  state  of  the  relations 
between  Spain  and  England  from  the  year  1809  to  1814,  and  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  in  no  degree  alter  our  view  of  this 
snhject,  nor  ran  they  weaken  the  arguments  against  the  colonial 
alhance.  After  the  bitter  experience  of  the  contest  witli  her  own 
colonies  in  North  America,  it  may  .well  become  this  country  to  be 
slow  in  interfering  with  the  colonial  disputes  of  other  nations.  If 
the  political  consequences  for  which  France  is  indebted  to  lier  ac- 
tive support  of  those  colonies  are  fairly  considered,  they  wiii  not 
bold  out  a  very  strong  encouragement  to  imitate  her  example. 

Would  it  be  nothing  to  incur  the  just  and  durable  enmity  of  tiie 
power,  which  by  our  means  has  been  deprived  of  colonial  posses- 
sions? Or,  granting  that  its  means  of  fuune  revenge  may  he  con- 
temptible, can  it  be  imagined  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe  wotdd 
look  on  with  indifference,  while  England  was- extending  her  influ* 
enccy  and  sectinng,  as  they  would  apprehend,  a  monopoly  of  Ame- 
rican commerce  i  Have  tfiey  proved  themselves  to  be  so  free  from 
jealousy  of  our  power,  and  so  attached  to  the  interests  of  our  trade, 
that  we  could  expect  them  to  be  idle  spectators  of  this  great  addi- 
tion to  bothi  But  if  the  cause  of  Spain  were  defended  by  any  allies, 
then  the  tmiquillity  of  Europe  mifjtit  be  again  committed  to  the 
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banrd  of  war,  and  America  be  the  inauspictoiis  field  of  battle*^ 
That  the  conduct  of  Spain  has  been,  in  this  contest  wiih  her  go]o* 
nieSy  neither  wise  nor  humane;  that  Ferdinand  VH.  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity on  hb  return  to  the  throne,  of  succeeding  in  a  rational  attempit 
at  conciliation; — these  are  .propositions,  to  the  truth  of  which  we 
may  assent  without  being  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  therefore 
the  sword  must  be  drawn  for  the  colonists. 

But  it  has  been  plausibly  asserted,  that  by  abstaining  from  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  South  America  we  are  surrendering  to  the 
United  Stntcs  all  the  advantages  which  might  be  secured  to  our- 
selves from  this  revolution — that  we  are  assisting  to  nicrease  the 
trade  and  power  of  a  nation,  which  alone  can  ever  be  the  maritime 
rival  of  England.  It  appears  to  us  extremely  doubtful  whether 
any  advantage  commercial  or  political  can  be  lost  to  England  by  a 
ncrjtral  conduct;  ntid  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  United  State* 
themselves  have  given  every  public  proof  of  their  intention  to  pur- 
sue the  same  line  of  policy.  But  admitting  that  this  coiuiuct  i» 
nothing  more  than  a  decent  pretext;  or  admitting  still  further,  that 
they  will  afford  to  the  Independents  direct  and  open  assistance,  our 
view  of  the  case  would  remain  precisely  the  same.  The  experience 
of  ages^  the  instance  of  Nortli  America  itself,  will  distinctly  prove,, 
that  the  South  Americans  will  not  sacrifice  to  their  gratitude  for  the 
disintereUed  exertions  of  the  United  States  all  the  benefits  and  en« 
joymi^nta  which,  in  any  case  of  their  success  or  failure^  they  must 
derive  from  the  amity  and  the  intercourse  of  England.  They  will 
not  be  disposed  to  punish  themselves  by  receiving  our  manufac- 
tures at  an  enhanced  value  through  the  medium  of  the  United 
States;  nor  will  they,  by  a  gratuitous  provocation  of  the  naval 
power,  whose  productions  are  most  congenial  to  their  wants,  and 
whose  hostility  would  be  the  most  formidable  to  their  nascent 
prosperity,  at  once  throw  away  the  great  prize  of  their  exertions— 
the  acquisition  of  a  free  trade.  We  are  still  persuaded,  that  they 
will  not  feel  enmity  towards  England,  because  in  the  first  years  of 
their  revolution  it  has  preferred  the  line  of  good  faith  to  a  selfish 
pursuit  of  commercial  profit,  or  to  a  romantic  desertion  of  com- 
mon sense;  and  because  at  a  later  period  it  may  be  unwilling  ta 
risk  tlie  tranquillity  of  l^nrope,  and  to  aggravate  its  financial  dif- 
ficulties, by  engagmg  iu  war  agaiu^^t  an  ally  recently  saved  by  its  own 
exertions. 

These  reasons  appear  conclusive  against  the  policy  of  committing 
the  honour  and  the  power  of  England  in  an  alliance  offensive  and 
delensive  with  the  colonists  of  America.  The  government  of  this 
country  adopted  iu  1810  the  line  of  mediation,  and  the  coinaiKs- 
aioners  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  Engiaiid  proceeded  to  Cadiz; 
where,  after  warm  discussions  in  the  Cortes,  the  mediation  was  rem 
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jectod  and  tlie  mission  dissolved.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
rciuit  of  this  scheme,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  British  commis- 
sioners, men  of  talent  and  of  experience  in  political  aflkirSy  had  not 
then  the  opportunity  of  informing  themselves  and  their  country  oa 
the  real  state  of  the  colonies,  and  of  obfiuning  ait  accurate  insight 
into  the  views,  the  disposition,  and  the  conduct  of  both  parties  in 
this  sanguinary  contest.  We  cannot  now  decide  whether  Spain,  ia 
thus  rejecting  the  plan  of  mediation,  rejected  the  only  chance  of 
recovering  her  colonies,  but  we  know  that  many  of  those  who  were 
leading  members  in  the  executive  and  in  the  Cortes  have  expressed 
their  bitter  repentance  of  the  conduct  which  they  pursued  in  obe- 
•  dience  to  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  Spain  rather  than  to  any  calm 
and  reasoned  consideration  of  thS  subject.  Niothing  has  occurred 
since  the  year  IB  10,  which,  in  our  apprehension^  ought  to  alter  the 
line  of  neutrality  then  adopted  by  England,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  a  strict  and  sincere  adherence  to  it  will  not  fail  to  secure  the 
politic;il  and  coinniercial  advantages  which  a  more  violent  course 
must  expose  t<^  hazard.  That  we  should  have  been  diverted  from 
it  by  the  conrltu  l  of  T-VrdiiuMnl,  or  even  b\  the  revival  of  the  Inqtri- 
5iti(»n  with  all  Us  duuii^cons,  tortures,  and  atitos  daft,  is  a  proposi- 
tion uiaintainahle  only  bv  ihe  advocates  of  perpetual  ljn>[ilities, 
who  ni'iLiht  well  rejoice,  if  the  follies  ur  faults  of  foreign  monarclis, 
ami  the  unjust  or  unu  ise  measures  of  foreign  nations  with  respect 
to  their  own  internal  affairs,  were  suffered  to  push  the  Eufrlish  go- 
vernment, by  every  impulse  of  disgust  or  indi«^uaUuu,  to  tlie  extre- 
mity of  w  ar. 

There  is,  however,  a  set  of  reasoners  on  this  subject  who  must 
be  reminded  that  England  ought  not  on  this,  or  on  any  occasion,  to 
pursue  an  equivocal  line  of  policy.  Such  conduct  is  sufficiently 
absurd  in  tnvial  matters  and  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  but 
in  great  political  questions  it  is  worse  than  weakness;  it  is  alwa\s 
dangerous,  and  often  latal.  At  once  to  support  Spain  against  her 
colonies,  or  the  colonies  against  Spain,  would  be  a  more  prudent 
and  dignified  course,  than,  under  the  mask  of  neutrality,  to  give 
an  oblique  encouragement  to  either  party.  Such  conduct  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  England;  of  which  the 
best  and  the  ancient  distinction  has  been  a  direct,  manly  and 
avowed  system  of  policy  on  all  occasions,  equally  exempt  from  the 
vacillations  of  weakness  and  the  shallow  duplicity  of  artifice. 
We  are  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to  sport  with  this  inestimable 
advantage;  but  if  we  were,  the  last  question  on  which  the  experi- 
ment sljould  be  tried,  from  its  nature  and  consequences,  is  the  rcvo- 
Jutiou  in  Spani-h  .America.  The  only  int^  rfereiice  in  South 
American  aflairs,  which  we  ronh)  adopt  with  consistency,  with 
di«;uity,  or  with  efiect,  would  be  the  leucwai  (at  the  solicitation  of 
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either  party)  of  that  medintion,  the  acc^ptniteof  which  in  1610 
might  nave  saved  years  of  diiftfactioti  and  bloodBhed  to  thecbld*- 
nies ;  and  the  refusal  of  which  (for  sdch  in  effect  it  wai)  by  Spain 
has  gone  near  to  render  war  desperate  and  reconciliation  hopetesa. 
But  even  in  the  offeiing^  or  the  consenting  to  undertake  such  £k  dAe-^ 
diation  at  the  present  moment^  80  far  should  vc  he  from  desiring  to 
monopolize  the  fruits  of  its  success,  thai  we  think  the  best  hope  of 
its  coming  to  a  favourable  issue  would  be,  that  the  other  great 
powers  of  Europe  should.be  parties  to  it  m  common  with  onr^ 
selves. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  revolution  in  South  America,  we 
cannot  omit  to  notice  llie  recent  death  of  General  Miraridn,  the 
author  and  tlie  leader  f)f"  tlie  first  attempt  to  oblani  its  j)oliiical 
freedom;  audit  is  nu|)ossilile  to  mention  the  circumstances  at- 
tend iuo:  lii^  death,  williouL  expressing  llie  feelings  of  disgust 
and  nuiignaiion,  wliicli  in  every  civilized  country  lliey  cannot  fail 
to  excite.  Betrayed  by  a  treacherous  adherent  to  the  Spanish  c;e* 
neral  with  whom  he  had  concluded  a  formal  capitulation,  and  in 
defiance  of  this  treaty,  (which  contained  on  the  one  side  an  acknow- 
ledgment ul  ihe  authority  of  the  Cortes,  and  on  the  oiher  a  com- 
plete amnesty  to  all  persons  in  his  army,  without  exception,)  he 
was  conveyed  to  Spain^  and  after  a  1  igorous  confinement  of  four 
vearsy  he  expired  in  the  prison  of  La  Carac*  near  CAdi2.  W« 
have  been  informed,  but  we  trust  that  ottf  hifbmation  is  incof<« 
recty  that  his  domestics  were  prohibited  by  the  monks  and  clergy 
of  ^e  place,  iti  which  he  died,  from  giving  the  Common  tokens  of 
respect  to  his  remains,  and  that  his  effects  were  burnt,  with  ever^ 
mark  of  ignominy  and  couteHipt.  Miranda  undoubtedly  possessed 
one  dniracteristic,  perhaps  the  most  distinctive,  of  a  superior 
mind, — that  of  having  selected  an  elevated  and,  in  his  opinion,  an 
useful  object  of  ambitious  pursuit,  and  of  having  devoted,  with 
steady  perseverance  to  the  successful  attsunment  of  it)  his  faculties, 
his  fortune,  and  hu  life*  Uis  sincerity  in  the  cause  which  he  had 
undertaken  cannot  be  questioned,  for  the  last  exertion  he  made  for 
its  success,  and  which  terminated  in  his  own  captivity  and  death, 
^vas  made  against  the  advice  (»f  his  more  prudent  friends  ;  when 
the  ali'airs  of  Venezuela,  his  native  country,  were  in  the  most 
desperate  condition,  and  when  the  cause  itself,  for  which  he  made 
this  sacrifice,  was  not  less  endangered  by  the  treachery  of  its 
professed  advocates,  than  by  the  supenor  forces  ot  iln^  Spaniards. 
An  impartial  obsLi\(  r  of  Ins  career  in  America  will  discover  the 
taint  of  .lncobinicai  [»rmcipies  which  he  had  contracted  in  tlie 
service  o\  Revolutionary  Frunc»j.  He  displayed  them  in  his  own 
country  by  an  awksvaul  mntalion  of  the  worst  forms  of  the  very 
uor^il  times  of  the  Iiuuch  a<iscn)biit6.     In  the  bame  school, 
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and  amidst  the  contentions  of  rival  commanders  for  the  aopreine 
]K>wer  of  the  Republic,  he  acquired  the  habita  of  irregular 

ambition  which  exposed  him  to  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  his 
countrymen ;  which  sullied  the  motives  of  his  conduct  and  checked 
the  career  of  his  success  in  a  cause,  of  which  his  talents,  his 
knowledge  and  his  experience,  would  have  entitled  him  to  be 

a  leader. 

Tt  is  \v\\h  pain  iliat  we  have  remarked  the  peculiarly  lawless  and 
sanguinary  nature  of  the  war  in  all  the  Spanish  colonies.  Ko  civil 
M  ar  of  ancient  or  modern  times  can  afford  a  parallel  to  these  atro- 
cities ;  and  the  cruelties  of  the  Indian  allies  in  the  war  of  North 
America,  exaggerated  as  they  were  by  writers  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  would  sink  in  the  comparison.  Not  only  the  coinmon 
and  conventional  laws  of  nations,  but  the  common  feelings  of  human 
nature  are  outraged  and  despised, — the  murder  of  prisoners,  the  per- 
fidious violation  of  treaties,  the  unprovoked  massacre  of  defenceless 
inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  the  ordinary  resources  of  war  to  both 
the  contending  parties.  We  have  seen  a  proclamation  published  by 
General  Bolivar^  at  Oemnareyin  July,  1816,  in  which  he  commands, 
^  that  no  European  Spaniard  shall  be  put  to  death^  excepting  in 
battle;  that  to  those  who  surrender  pardon  shall  he  given,  though 
Spaniards;  and  that  the  jwar  of  death  shall  cease.'  For  die 
honour  of  mankind  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  he  will  persevere  in  hu- 
manizing the  mode  of  warfare^  in  which  the  belligerents  had 
indulged  their  irritated  passions.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  example  of  humanity  would  have  come  with  a  better  grace 
from  those,  whose  obvious  policy  it  is  to  conciliate,  and  who  lay 
elaim  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilization.  It  would  have  become  the 
mother-country  to  practise  iu  America  the  laws  of  civilized  war, 
which  she  has  learnt  in  Europe. 

To  attempt  an  historical  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  war, 
would  be  to  hazard  our  own  character  for  veracity ; — for  such  arc 
the  acrimony  and  violence  which  pervade  the  official  documents 
on  both  sides,  so  completely  have  then  contradictory  relation! 
succeeded  in  perverting  or  obscuring  the  truth,  that  we  can- 
Dot  pretend  to  more,  than  to  sketch  an  outline  of  such  recent 
transactions  as  are  too  notorious  to  be  concealed^  and  too  au- 
thentic to  be  misrepresented. 

From  the  articles  in  Mi .  Thompson's  translation  of  Alcedos 
Dictionary,  (in  which  the  impartiality  ot  tlie  narrative  is  not 
less  to  be  admired  than  the  variety  and  accuracy  of  the  general 
information,)  and  from  ^  the  Outline  of  the  Revolution  in  Spauish 
America,*  a  correct  notion  of  diese  events  to  a  late  period  may  be 
collected.  The  latter  work  is  evidently  written  by  a  person,  who 
has  enjoyed-  access  fo  the  best  sourcas  of  lafomiatioa  and  has  pro- 
bably 
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bably  been  faimself  engaged  in  soms  of  the  transactions  which  he 
has  described :  the  general  bias  of  the  author  is  in  favour  of  the , 
colonists,  but  he  does  not  endeavour  to  conceal  the  misconduct  of 
their  leaderSi  to  magoify  their  victories^  or  to  diminish  those  of  the 

Spaniards. 

J  The  provinces  of  Venezuela  and  of  New  Granada  have  con- 
stantly preserved  some  connexion  in  their  operations,  though 
governed  bv  j^eparate  and  independent  congres'Ses; — they  were 
entirely  free,  until  the  earthquake,  which  in  March,  1812,  de- 
stroyed the  tov^ns  of  La  Guayra,  Merida,  nnd  Caracas ;  and 
under  their  ruins  crushed  nranv  ihousands  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
buried  the  stores  of  arms  and  annnuniuon  destined  for  the  ser- 
vice oi  ilieir  armies.  This  tremendous  calamity  occuried  on 
Holy  Thursday ;  and  the  impi  Lssion,  which  onu  of  the  most 
s^emn  rites  of  the  Catholic  religion  makes  at  all  times  on  the 
superstitious  population  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  was  aggravated 
by  the  recoUection  that  it  wa»  the  aimiversary  of  their  revolution. 
Of  tfaia  cireamstiince  the  priests  hi  the  interest  of  the  rpjalnte 
look  advantage^  and  confosioo  and  despondency  were  introduced 
into  the  affairs  of  the  republic  MiraiMa,  having  been  appointed 
itictator^  was,  afler  a  brave  and  skilful  resistance^  obliged  to  pro- 
pose'a.  capitulation  to  the  Spanish  General  Monteverde,  by  which 
the  constitution  proposed  for  Spain  by  the -Cortes^  was  accepted 
for  Vensieiuela. 

Caracas  was  in  consequence  possessed  by  the  royalists,  with  di«r 
rest  of  the  provinces;  and  Miranda  himself,  betrayed  to  the  Spa-* 
niards^  was  imprisoned  and  soon  afterwards  conveyed  to  Spain.— 
The  royalists  conducted  themselves  in  Venezuela  with  a  degree  of 
severity  and  imprudence  which  could  not  long  be  tolerated.  Don 
Simon  Bolivar,  who  had  been  one  of  the  deputies  from  the  colo- 
nies to  England  in  1810,  having  raised  an  army  of  less  than  a 
thousand  men  in  New  Granada,  after  several  successful  battles 
with  the  royalists,  entered  the  town  of  Caracas,  as  a  deliverer,  on 
the  4th  of  Auejust,  1813. — ^To  a  reader,  accustomed  to  contem-' 
plate  the  mvr  iads,  which  have  been  arraved  against  each  other  in 
the  wars  of  Kurope,  nothing  can  appear  more  sinfrular  and  striking 
than  tlie  contrast  between  the  insignificance  of  tlie  means,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  objects  in  dispute  in  South  America,  as 
well  as  tlie  immense  extent  of  the  regions,  which  are  the  seat  of 
these  diminutive  campaigns. 

Bolivar  continued  to  attack  with  success  the  remaining  forces  of 
the  royalists,  and  having  offered  the  resignation  of  his  authoritjf 
ifico  the  hanifo  of  a  Representative  Assembly,  was  by  them  formally 
appointed  the  sole  dictator.  In  order  to  recover  their  superiorityy 
|he  Spaniards  bad  recourse  to  Ijka  desperate  and  indefensible  mea- 
.  vot«  kvii,  Nu,  xxxiT.        o  o  sure 
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sure  of  a  ^eueral  liberation  and  arming  of  the  slaves ;  and  by  these 
means  raised  an  army  or  rather  an  armed  rabble  of  above  seventy 
thousand  men,  by  whom  Bobvar  was  beaten  in  a  general  action  ot 
the  distance  of  tifty  leagues  from  the  capittil.  He  had  commiiii  d 
the  fault  of  dlvidinjT  his  arnn ,  already  interior  ni  numbers  to  that 
of  his  .)|>poutnis.  The  Spanisli  (jeueral  Bores  occupied  Venezuela 
in  18  1 4-.  and  liulivar  tied  to  Cai  tlu\<jena,  which  city  General  Mo- 
rillo,  niio  bad  arrived  from  Spain  vx  itii  ten  thousand  men,  (the  only 
considerable  expedition  that  Spain  has  been  able  to  send  to  Arae- 
ru  a,)  besieged  in  the  summer  of  181.3 — and  took,  alter  an  obsti- 
nate rebisUnce  of  four  months,  n\  lite  €our;se  of  which  a  great  part 
of  the  defenders  had  perished  by  famine. 

Bolivfir^  with  the  assistance  of  Brion,  a  naval  officer,  and  a  man 
«f  cqnsiderable  wealth,  and  of  General  McGregor,  who  had  aarved 
ia  the  English  army  on  the  Peninsula,, directed  another  expediti^r 
agaioat  the  royaliats  in  Veneauela ;  which,  though  he  was  himself 
defeated,  has  partially  succeeded.  The  roysHists  appear  to  be  still 
111  possession  of  the  principal  towns,  but  great  part  of  the  country 
|8  occupied  by  the  Independent  armies  or  roving  bands  of  Guer^ 
filhu.  They  have  also,  under  McGregor,  ocou|Med  the  island  of 
Amelia,  which  contains  an  excellent  harbour,  and  affords  them  an 
easy  communication  with  their  friends  in  the  United  States.  The 
inland  of  Margarita,  and  part  of  the  provint^es  of  Cumana  and 
Maracaybo,  are  in  their  power,  and  Bolivar  was,  at  the  date  ol 
|he  last  accounts,  stiU  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

The  provinces  composing  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  aftetf 
violent  civil  contests,  had  establbhed  a  system  of  general  federa- 
tion, and  appointed  Nurino  general  of  their  forces,  united  to 
oppose  the  royali^its,  who  had  exasperated  the  whole  country,  by 
having,  upon  the  capture  of  Quito,  put  to  death  one  in  every  five 
of  the  inhabitants,  by  whom  it  bad  been  detcnded.  Nurino  was  for 
some  time  victorious,  but  was  at  length  taken  prisoner  in  June, 
}814; — and  the  cause  which  had  prospered  by  his  conduct  and 
talents  was  materially  depressed. 

The  con^^ress  of  New  Granada,  not  dispirited  by  faibire,  enK 
ployed  Bobvar  m  December,  IB  14,  to  compel  the  provmce  of 
Cundmamarca,  with  the  capital  Santa  Fe  di  Boj2;ota,  to  submit  to 
their  form  of  governmcui.  In  this  object  be  succeeded — and  the 
congress  proceeded  to  hold  their  sittings  in  that  capital.  The 
troops  of  New  Granada  were  then  employed  by  Bolivar  in  redu* 
iUBg  Carthageua,  of  which  the  governor,  Castillo,  resisted  his 
supreine  authority.  While  the  armies  were  hghting  for  this  poinf 
of  civil  dissension,  Morilio  arrived,  to  whom  both  parties  were 
<)bliged  to  sdfreoder.  • 

Punning  lus  success^  Monllo  captured  Santa  in  June,  ISt^i 
^    i   after 
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after  a  spirited  resistance  of  the  Independents.  From  the  inter- 
cepted dii>patciius  ot  ihis  general  to  the  Spanish  government  (for  they  ^ 
are  not  ////  fabrications)  it  is  evident  that  in  many  of  the  province* 
of  New  Granada  the  war  is  still  carried  on  against  Spain,  that  tlie  ' 
ipirit  of  independence  is  no  where  destroyed,  and  diat  nnLsss  Spairi 
19  able  to  supply  her  armies  with  constant  reinforcements,  thej 
will  soon  be  unequal  to  resist  the  Guerrillas  by  whom  the  countiy 
is  overrun. 

Tlie  colony  of  Mexico  is  on  many  accounts  the  leading  object 
of  anxiety  to  the  mother-country  in  the  present  contest.   The  po- 

f ulation  exceeds  six  millions,  that  of  the  capital  alone  is  140,000, 
luniboldt  states  it  to  be  the  most  civilized  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  its  mines,  its  liarbours,  and  its  position  render  it 
tlie  most  valuable.  Tranquillity  had  been  preserved  as  long  as 
the  archbishop  was  viceroy,  but  a  conspiracy  having  been  formed 
by  some  Spanish  oHicers  and  a  curate  named  Hidalgo,  who  had 
acquired  singular  inHuence  over  the  Indians,  the  revolution  begair 
to  wear  a  formidable  appearance.  They  appeared  in  arms  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  viceroy  Venegas — Hidalgo  at  the  head  of 
a  motley  army  of  eighty  tlionsand  men  seized  the  royal  treasure  at 
Goanaxualo  and  possessed  himself  of  some  of  the  richest  mines.' 
He  assumed  the  banners  of  ihe  ancient  emperors  of  Mexico,  and  dis- 
played tlie  image  of  tiie  V  ir^in  of  Guudaliipe;  the  favourite  object 
of  Caiiiolic  worship  in  Mexico,  llidalgo  marched  within  a  few 
leagues  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  if  there  had  been  in  its  walls  any 
active  party  in  his  favour,  the  forces  of  Venegas  were  so  inferior 
and  so  dispirited,  that  it  must  have  fallen  hito  his  hands.  Rut  the 
arclibishop  and  the  Inquisition  havnig  published  a  solunui  decree  of 
cxcon)uiumcat;on  airainst  him,  the  inhabuants  of  the  citv  and  of  the- 
province  remained  passive  spectators  of  tlie  contest.  After  a  long 
delay  before  the  city,  which  gave  his  opponents  the  opportunity  of 
collecting  their  forces,  he  withdrew  in  some  confusion.  His  army 
ivas  pursued  and  defeated  by  the  Spanish  general  Calleja.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  in  the  towns  submitting  to  his  powers  he 
issued  a  coinage  with  the  head  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh. — Having 
been  twice  defeated  by  the  S))auiardsy  he  Was  treacherously 
attacked  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  general  of  the  Independents,  mj 
himself  with  all  his  officers  were  put  to  death.  Several  chiefs 
continued  a  desultory  M'ar,  of  whom  Rayon  a  lawyer|  and  Morelos 
a  priest,  were  the  most  conspicuous;  they  formed  a  junta,  which 
still  acknowledged  Ferdinand.  Calleja  took  Zidquaro,  the  resi* 
dence  of  this  jtmta,  and  most  barbarously  as  m  ell  as  most  unwisely 
razed  to  the  ground  every  building  in  it.  Morelos,  after  many 
actions  with  the  royalists,  and  after  destroying  the  royal  maga- 
2hies  of  tobacco.  Which  were  of  the  greatest  value/  took  the  town 
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Acapulco,  and  effectually  stopped  the  coDimunication  between 
.Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico.  The  Junta  was  succeeded  by  a  Congress, 
*  which  met  at  a  distance  of  forty  leagues  from  Mexico  ,  and  framed 
and  published  a  democratic  constitution.  Acapulco  has  been 
retaken  by  the  Spaniards;  but  the  colonists,  having  fitted  out  priva<^ 
teeia  in  the  Gulpb  of  Mexico,  have  been  able  to  receive  supplies 
of  armSy  ammunition,  and  officers — they  liave  been  joined  by  the 
French  general  Humbert,  and  by  Mina,  son  of  Mina,  whose  name 
was  illustrious  in  the  Spanish  war. — The  accounts  of  very  recent 
transactions  are  incomplete  and  obscure.  It  would,  however,  ap- 
pear, that  the  provmce  of  Puebla  is  stiii  occupied  by  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  that  nearly  all  the  other  provinces  are  traversed  by 
bodies  of  aimed  men,  w  ho  intercept  the  course  of  trade,  and  prevent 
the  working  of  the  mines,  and  even  the  common  occupation  oC 
agriculture — Don  Juan  Apodaca,  wlio  resided  in  England  as  Spa- 
nish minister  for  several  years,  is  the  present  viceroy,  and  having 
abandoned  the  policy  in  which  his  predecessors  had  in  vain  perse- 
vered, h:is  adopted  widi  i>ucctsi>  die  wiser  system  of  mildoess  and 
leconciliatioii. 

When  the  Spanish  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  overthrown^ 
a  Junta  on  the  model  of  those  existipg  in  Spain  was  immediately 
appointed.  This  example  was  followed  by  the  province  of  Chili> 
whicbi  secure  in  itself,  sent  military  succours  to  the  govenimeot  of 
Buaoos  Ayres.  A  considerable  army  was  dispatdied  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  Pern,  from  which  the  royaluts  were  then 
expelled  But  their  commander,  Goyeneche,  taking  advantage  of 
|he  violent  dissensions  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Independents,  re* 
conquered  the  country,  and  unless  he  had  resorted  to  the. 
measures  of  cruelty,  which  have  ia  all  parts  of  the  Americaa 
continent  exasperated  those,  who  are  not  in  this  manner  to 
be  subdued,  he  probably  would  have  been  able  to  retain  it.  The 
town  of  Monte  Video  was  defended  against  the  colonists  by 
General  Elio,  assisted  with  troops  and  money  by  the  Portugueze. 
A  capitulation  was  concluded  between  the  parties,  by  which  the 
PoT{i\<^ucze  were  bound  to  quit  the  place,  and  to  return  to  the 
Brazils  they,  however,  still  continued  to  commit  hostilities,  and 
the  colonial  forces  were  marching  against  them,  when  the  Portu- 
gueze minister,  Sousa,  havings  died,  his  successor  proposed  terms 
of  honourable  peace,  and  of  a  mutual  guarantee,  which  were  ac- 
cepted. A  constituent  assembiy  having  been  elected  at  Buenos 
Ayres  it  chose  an  executive  government  of  three  individuals; 
but  the  armies  in  Peru  having  beeu  frequently  defeated  by  the 
royalist.s,  and  the  public  mind  bein;^  alarmed,  Don  G.  Pozadas 
was  named  supreme  director,  wiili  a  council  of  seven  members.. 
Aiiothcr  contest  arose  with  Monte-V  idto^  which  was  taken  in  1814 
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by  Colonel  Alvear.  Btpt  the  capitulatian,  by  mhkh  the  Spani^ 
garrifloii  were  permitted  to  embark  for  Spain,  was  violated ;  the 
violation  was  defended  on  the  ground  of  retaliating  the  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  generals  in  Peru^  by  whom  every  advanti^e  had  been 
taken  in  defiance  of  armistices  and  treaties. 

The  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  refused  to  surrender  Monte 
Video  to  General  Articjas,  who  claimed  it  as  chief  of  the  provinces 
on  the  eastern  bank  ot  the  Plata,  and  who,  liaving  possessed  him- 
St  If  of  part  of  Paraguay,  had  assumed  independent  power:  he 
gained  possession  of  tiietown,  continued  to  make  war  npon  Buenog 
Ayres,  and  defeated  the  army  that  was  sent  to  dispossess  him. 
After  frequent  changes  of  ^cAernment,  and  many  popular  com- 
niotiuiis,  a  new  congress  was  elected,  whicli  named  Don  M.  l^uyr- 
redon  sole  and  supreme  director,  and  which  published  a  formal 
declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  piovinces  in  July,  181 6. 
i  lie  Portugueze  govemnient,  constantly  tornieiUed  by  tlie  ambition 
of  extending  their  enormous  dominions  to  the  river  La  Plata, 
broke  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  advancing  under  Genei)d  Lecor 
to  Maldonado,  entered  Monte  Video  without  reristance  in  Jano* 
nry^  1817.  The  Portuguese  force  ia  atill  there;  but  all  is  mde* 
jiendent  of  Spain. 

'  Hie  provinces  of  Chili  having  assembled  n  congress,  and  the 
country  being  disturbed  by  the  ambition  of  three  brothers,  named 
Carrera,  who  had  usurped  the  chief  authority,  the  viceroy  of  lima 
sent  an  army  there  in  1813,  which  gained  partial  success,  but 
made  no  considerable  progress.  The  colonists  had  deposed  Car- 
vera,  and  given  the  command  to  0'Hi|^^,  a  brave  and  skilful 
officer.  The  independent  troops  were  on  the  point  of  fighting  in 
this  civil  contest,  when  it  was  annoimced  to  them,  that  the  viceroy 
of  lima  refused  to  ratify  an  armistice,  by  which  Chili  was  to  have 
aent  a  certain  number  of  deputies  to  the  Cortes  in  Spain,  while  its 
new  government  was  to  be  acknowledged.  The  Spanish  eeneral, 
nfter  several  actions  with  O'Higgins,  took  all  the  principal  towns 
of  Chili,  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  and  sent  the  chiefs  of  the  Inde- 
pendents to  tlie  desert  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  But  the  go- 
vernment of  Bu(  iios  Ayres  foreseeing,  in  the  success  of  the  Spa- 
niards, the  danger  to  their  own  cause,  disj);itched  an  army  nnder 
Oeneral  San  Martui,  which  crossing  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes, 
and  having  defeated  the  royalists  in  a  general  action  near  San- 
tiago, succeeded  in  restoring  the  former  congress  in  February, 
1817.  Their  success  has,  in  every  instance,  been  materially  as- 
sisted by  the  oppressive  uud  impolitic  measures  of  the  Spauisli 
generals  and  governors. 

'  From  this  brief  outline  it  will  appear  that  Lower  Peru  is  in  fact 
4liie  only  colony  of  Spain^iUvAmericajt  In -which  no  independent  go^ 
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vernnMt  t$s  he^  formed,  and  ia  which  die  authority  of  Spsdn 
h83  l^een  niaintanied  without  interruption.  There  have  been  many 
conspiracies  at  Lima,  but  they  have  hitherto  failed  in  their  objects. 
The  principal  reason  of  this  exception  seems  to  tfi  ii  iIm  re  is 
in  that  province  a  greater  number  of  large  capitalists  and  opulent 
slave-holders  than  in  the  other  American  provinces,  who  are  na- 
turally interested  in  preventing  the  success  of  any  connnoiiou  which 
may  alter  tlie  state  of  property  md  of  power^  ai)(i  uiay  deprive 
theoi  of  their  exclusive  privileges. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  changes  in  the  relative  condition  of 
the  belliiicrents  in  America,  will  result  from  the  eqnipuicuL  of 
naval  iuices — by  the  Caiaccas,  under  the  command  of  Brion,  and 
by  Buenos  Ajres,  under  Aduiiiai  Biow  n.  Their  ve«sel.s  have  been 
the  means  of  communication  between  the  colonies,  too  distant  to 
have  acted  with  concert ;  and  they  have  already  assailed  the  tradt 
of  Spain  in  the  South  Seas,  and  even  in  sight  of  Cadiz.  The  ap- 
p^anmce  on  the  high  seas  of  independent  flags,  not  acknoHledg^ 
hy  die  European  powers,  must  raise  questions  of  public  law,  of 
which  the  decision,  involving  considerations  of  the  greatest  politi- 
cal importance,  will  be  difficult  and  embarrassing.  3ut  all  nations 
know  what  is  due  to  pirates ;  and  the  tribunals,  of  maritime  law 
will  not  be  embarrassed  in  disposing  of  those^  whose  object  has 
been  general  and  lawless  plunder. 

In  this  rapid  sketch  of  affairs  so  various  and  complicated,  the 
four  of  being  prolix  must  be  our  apology  for  many  omissions. 
But  we  cannot  dismiw  the  subject  of  South  America  without 
aome  remarks  on  the  increase  of  trade  which  England  may  derive 
from  an  intercourse  with  that  country.  With  an  extensive  line  of 
coast,  with  nunieroiis  navigable  rivers,  which,  like  great  arteries,  in- 
tersect the  continent,  and  form  abundant  channels  for  internal 
traffic,  with  a  population  of  seventeen  millions,  which  was  increasing 
before  the  present  war,  and  must  rapidiv  increase  under  an  im- 
proved system  of  government,  without  any  manufactures  of  con- 
se(|'K  iire,  :md  possessing  in  abundance  th(  precious  metals — South 
America  presents  a  market  to  the  skill  and  enteiprize  of  our  mer- 
chants, which  we  hope  and  believe  will  not  long  be  withholdeu  from 
them. 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  contest  in  South  Auierica> 
whether  the  colonies  become  independent  nations,  or  whether 
they  continue  to  be  governed  by  Spuni,  advantages  must  accrue 
to  British  commerce.  On  this  point  we  cannot  better  express 
Oiu*  opinion  than  in  the  words  of  Lord  Grenville,  who  in  his  cele- 
brate speech  on  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bast  India 
Company,  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  our  acquiriqg  *  a  free  trade  with 
the  noh  kingdonui  of  South  America,  a  comtiyJiitberto  haired 
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tigaiiistiis  as  much  by  the  monopolies  of  its  own  gofmeioA  as  by 
oitr  own,  but  now  at  last,  by  the  course  of  events  no  longer  withili 
^e  coDtrol  of  man,  opened^  fit  every  case  I  trust,  mfallibly  0|iawd 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world.* 

The  exports  of  the  colonies,  which,  we  believe,  have  not  hitherto 
exceeded  eighteen  inillions  sterling  in  value,  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  taste  and  to  the  necessities  of  the  European  nations.  Hum- 
boldt states  ilieir  total  of  imports  from  Europe  at  of  13,320,000.  , 
A  rapid  increase  in  quantity  and  value  of  both  must  follow  the 
abandonment  of  the  restrictive  policy,  which  has  not  been  more 
pernicious  to  their  welfare  than  to  the  real  interests  of  Spain. 
There  is  a  curious  proof  of  ilie  rapid  in<  rease  in  ilie  prus|)eriiy  oi 
oire  of  the  most  important  ol  those  colonics,  \\  Inch  we  shall  adduce 
on  thv  iiiitlioiity  oi'  Mr.  Thompson.  While  the  provinces  of  La 
l^lata  wci  c  not  admitted  to  the  advantages  ol  a  separale  vice-royalty, 
and  of  a  fair  competition  with  the  other  American  provinces,  we 
find  the  annual  average  of  exports  from  La  Plata,  from  the  years 
1748  to  175;^,  amounted  to  1,677,250  of  dollars;  but  from  the 
year  1795  to  1796,  after  the  introduction  of  a  better  system  of  trade 
and  of  government  the  same  average  was  4,7  44, 1 73. 

It  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  the  rapid 
advance  of  their  trade  after  the  partial  opening  of  1778,  that  no 
calculation  can  be  drawn  from  the  past  or  present  produce' of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  as  to  the  future  results  of  their  free  intercourse 
'^ith  Europe — ^these  must  be  influenced  by  another  cause,  of 
,  which  the  effects  are  also  incalculable.  It  bad  been-  a  favourite 
part  of  the  perverse  policy  of  Spain,  to  exclude  all  her  colonies 
from  any  share  in  the  general  advancement  of  knowledge.  JBut 
this  exclusion  e^n  in  no  case  be  continued.  It  would  be  as  easy  i 
to  turn  the  current  of  the  Oronoko. 

-  It  was  indeed  idle  to  suppose  that  the  system  had  been  perfectly 
successful  before  the  revolution.  In  defiance  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  has  become  in  America  as  in  Spain,  an  instrument  of  police, 
rather  than  of  religion,  the  inhabitants  of  South  America  had  long 
been  sutli<  lently  enlightened  to  reflect  and  reason  on  their  own  con- 
dition; ami  US  human  nature  turns  most  ea<;eiiy  to  what  is  most 
severely  interdicted,  thev  had  also  long  been  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
curing and  studying  the  works  of  the  French  philosophers  and  poli- 
ticians. This  state  of  partial  and  im  perl  eel  knowledq:e  has  been  in- 
jurious to  their  interests,  by  misleading  them  to  an  injiiation  of  the 
revolutionary  forms  and  doctrine-*  of  France  in  die  reign  oi  juco- 
|i>mical  phrenzy.  But  their  present  intercourse  with  the  United 
Slates  ami  with  Europe  will  rapidly  augment  their  means  of  inform 
mation,  and  will  enlighten  them  on  every  point  of  public  wjelfare 
and  of  private  happiness.  With  the  increase  of  knowledge  will  arise 
the  wants,  the  refiaementS|  and  the  varied  pursuits  of  civilization. 
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The  desire  of  poMessing  the  productions  of  ibreign-  countries  will 
become  more  active,  and  it  will  produce  a  reciprocal  advantage, 
.^to  the  colonists,  in  the  improvement  of  their  industry,  and  conse- 
quently of  their  happiness ; — to  the  foreign  trader,  in  the  abundance 
of  the  means  and  resources  of  a  valuable  commerce. 

We  look  forward  with  ardent  and  sincere  hope,  not  only  as  friendf 
to  the  commercial  and  political  interests  of  £ogland,  but  as  men  in* 
terested  in  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
to  such  auspicious  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  American 
people.  We  trust  the  time  will  come,  when,  released  from  the 
state  of  exile  to  which  they  have  been  too  long  condemned, 
they  will  at  length  be  admitted  into  the  pale  of  European  inter- 
course— when  they  will  enjoy  the  arts  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  of  whicii  they  have  extended  and  preserved  the 
language  and  the  religion.  But,  impressed  with  these  feelings,  we 
confess  that  we  bihouid  prefer  exporting  to  them  our  commodities 
rather  than  our  out-cast  patriots.  We  cannot  be  of  opinion  that 
the  part  which  France  chose  to  play  in  the  disturbances  of  North 
America  should  now  be  repeated  by  England  in  the  South.  \Vc 
cannot,  in  compliment  to  the  freedom  of  any  country,  abjure  all 
regard  for  the  honour  and  interests  of  our  own.  Even  if  we  were 
professed  advocates  of  the  colonists,  we  should  have  enforced  the 
desireablenesB  of  an  absolute  neutrality  on  the  part  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.  No  one  of  them  could  interfere  in  the  quarrel,  but 
least  of  all,  England,  without  eiciting  rival  nations  to  take  their 
part  in  thevar;  and  infecting  .^erica  with  the  intrigues  and  per- 
plexities of  European  policy.  As  Englishmen  we  have  expressed 
our  opinions  and  our  hopes,  that  no  hostile  interference  in  the  con- 
test between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  that  no  equivocal  system  of 
partiality  to  either  ^de  will  hazard  the  loss  of  those  advantages  which 
must  ultimately  result,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  from  our 
perseverance  in  the  policy  adopted  at  the  be^nning  of  the  war. 
That  policy  consists  m  the  observance  of  a  feir,  declared,  unam- 
biguous neutrality  so  long  ns  our  national  honour  b  respected  by 
both  parties,  and  our  good  offices  are  not  called  for  by  either  to 
heal  those  dissensions  which  we  are  determined  not  to  aggravate 
and  inflame :  and  it  would  lead  (in  the  event  of  such  a  call  being 
made  upon  us)  to  an  active  and  impartial  exercise  of  those  good 
offices,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting,  on  equitable  and  reasonable 
terms,  a  reconciliation,  by  which  the  respective  claims  and  interest! 
of  the  mother-country  and  the  South  American  provinces  might 
be  acknowledged  and  adjusted,  and  the  peace  of  the  new  world 
consolidated  with  that  of  the  bid. 
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John  Nichols,  F^.A.  and  the  late  George  Steevens,  F,RS.  and  F.S.A.   Vol.  * 
III.   4to.  41. 4e. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of  the  Rl^ht  Honourable  Richard 
Briasley  Sheridan.   By  John  Watkios,  LL.D.   Vol.11.   4to.    11.  lis.  6d. 

»  CLASSICS. 

D.  JuDu  Juvenalit  SetirseXVL  A  Georgio  Alex.  Ruperti.  Bvo.  lOs.  (id. 

DRA?.r  A. 

•  Accusation;  or,  The  Family  of  D'Angiade.    By  John  Howard  Payne. 

The  Bohemian;  a  Traj^edy,  in  Five  Acts.    4s.  6d. 

The  Feasant  of  Locern ;  a  Melo-Drama.  By  George  Soane.  St.  6d. 

The  Persian  Hunters,or  the  Rose  of  Gurgistan ;  a  Pastoral  SerioH^omicOpera^ 
«•  performed  at  the  Englbh  Opei » Ttoose    By  Thomas  Noble,  Esq.  Ss.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

-  A  Lexicon  of  the  Primitive  Words  of  the  Greek  Lani;uage,  inclusive  of 
several  leading  Derivatives,  upon  a  new  Plan.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and 

private  Persons.    By  the  Rev.  John  Booth.    8vo.  9s. 

A  Key  to  the  last  Edition  of  Mr.  Perrin's  French  Exercises.    By  C.  Gros.  3s. 

An  Introduction  to  English  Composition  and  Llocution^in  four  Parts.  Bj 
John  Carey,  LL.D.  Master  of  a  Seminary  for  a  limited  number  of  Pupils, 
West-square,  Surrey.    19mo.  5s. 

Institutes  of  Grammar,  as  applicable  to  the  English  Language,  or  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  Study  of  other  Languages,  systematically  arranged  and  briefly 
explained.  To  which  are  added  some  Chronuiogicui  iabics.  By  James  Au'' 
drew,  ULD.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

Statement  respecting  the  Ear!  of  Selkirk's  Settlcmrnt  upnn  the  Red  River  in 
North  America;  its  Destruction  in  1815  and  181t);  and  the  Massacre  of 
Governor  Semple  and  ins  Party.  VViLii  Observations  on  a  recent  publication, 
entitled,  A  Narrative  of  Occurreneesio  the  Indian  Countries,"  &c  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  of  UieSofieriags  of  the 
Royal  Family,  deduced  chiefly  from  accounts  by  eye-witnesses.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  .^gis  of  England;  or,  the  Triumphs  of  the  late  War  as  they  appear  in  the 
Thanks  ofParliament,  prc^ressively  voted  to  the  Navy  and  Array;  withNotioesy 
Biographical  and  Military.  By  Maurice  Evans,  Navy  and  Army  Agent.  148*' 

LAW. 

Abridgment  of  the  Statutes;  being  a  Compendious  Abstract  of  the  Public 
Acts  passed  in  1817;  with  Comments,  Notes,  and  a  Copious  Index.  By 
Thomas  Walter  Williams,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  E^.    12mo.  4s. 

A  Select  law  library,  containing  the  whole  Law  now  in  foro^  relative  to 
Pkrish  Officers,  Landlords,  Tenants,  and  liOdgers;  Willa^  Codicils,  and  Revo- 
cations; BrinViupts;  Bills  of  Exchange;  Buyin.:  and  Selling  of  Horses,  Gaine^ 
Ifc,   By  Iltnry  Clavering,  Esq.  Barrister  ^t  Law.  .8vo.  11.  Ss.  Od.  ■ 
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Of  the  Practice  ot  the  Exchcqjuer  of  I'leas,  wiiii  an  iAppciuiix  ot  Forms.  By 
James  Mannings  Esq.  otLiucoluVIiin,  Barrister  at  Law.  PartIL  Royal  8vo.9s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Game  Laws;  in  which  it  is  fully  proved  that,  except  in 
particular  cases,  Game  is  no\^  ,  aiid  has  always  been,  by  the  Law  of  England, 
the  Pr'jppr  fy  of  the  Occupier  of  the  Land  upon  w  hirh  it  is  Tnijud  and  taken. 
With  AkciatiDns  sups»esied  for  the  Improvement  of  the  bysttni  By  Edward 
Christian,  ot  Gra)':>  Inn,  £sq.  Barrister  at  Law,  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  Lag- 
land,  and  Chief  Justice  of  Ely.   8vo.   10s.  6d. 

MEDICINE,  suaoEar,  &C. 

Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  frequent  failure  of  the  Operations 
of  Depression,  and  (>r  rfxp  F-crruction  of  tlie  Cataract,  as  usually  performed, 
vrtth  the  Decriptiuu  of  a  Series  of  New  and  Improtfcd  Operations,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  which  most  of  these  causes  of  fUlure  may  be  avoided..  tilustratCHl 
by  Tables  of  the  Comparative  Success  of  the  New  and  Old  Modes  of  Practio& 
By  Sir  Wdliani  Adams.  16s. 

Letter  to  the  Ui«jbr  Hon.  and  Ho n^  the  Directors  of  Greenwich  Hosj^tal, 
^c.    B)'  Sir  VVilliuin  Adams.    3s.  6d. 

The  History  and  Practice  of  Vaocination.  By  James  Moore,  Director  of 
the  National.  Vaccine  Establishment.   8vo.  9s. 

Obser\  iiiions  on  tlic  Diseases  of  the  Prepuce  and  Scrotum.  By  William 
Wadd,  Kaq.  Surgeon  Extraordinary  tc^  kis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Be^^eot. 
4to.    11 ». 

An  Biperimental  Inquiry  into  the  Natnre,CaQse,  and  Varieties  of  the  Arterial^ 
PulsCf  and  into  certiun  other  Properties  of  the  larger  Arteries  in  Animals  with 
Warm  Blood,  illustrated  by  Engravings.   By  C.  U.  Parry»  MD.  F.R^  8s. 

miscellaneous;. 

Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  edited  at  the  Royal  Institution.  No.  VII. 
Edinburgh  Observer,  and  Town  and  Country  Magsiin^  No.X.   Ss,  Gd» 

Britisti  Munachism,  or  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Monks  and  Naoi  of 
i'nylund.  By  Thomas  Dudley  Foshrooke,  M.A.  F.S.A.  A  new  and  mudl 
enlarged  Etiiiiou,  illustrated  with  numerous  Plates.    4to.    31.  3s. 

A  Fracticsil  Chess  Grammar;  or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Game  of  Chess,  in 
a  Series  of  Plates.   By  W.  S.  Kenn^.r  4to.  7s. 

-  The  East  Indi  i  I^r^ister  and  Directory  for  1817t  oorrected  to  the  1st  of 
August.  By  A.  \\\  Mason,  J.  S.  Kipgstooy  and  G..  Owen,  of  the Secretar/s 
Ottice,  Last  India  House.    7s.  Gd. 

Supplement  to  the  Encyclupasdia  Bncanuica.    \  oi.  U.  Part  II.    11.  58. 

The  Sexagenarian;  or,  the  RecoHectioos  of  a  literary  Life.  Svols.  8va 
11.  U. 

Tfif*  Ctimplcte  Sportsman:  containing  a  compcndions  View  of  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Chase;  a  concise  History  of  the  various  kinds  of  Sporting  Dogs, 
&c.  the  Ancient  Forest  and  Game  Laws,  the  Modern  Game  Laws  explained 
and  illustrated;  the  Laws  relative  to  Dogs ;  Angling  and  the  Laws  relating  to 
pish;  with  every  instructioA  and  kiformation  relative  to  thb  Sports  of  tk* 
Field.    12mo.  7s. 

Stratagems  of  Cliess,  or  a  Collection  of  Critical  and  Remarkable  Situations; 
lelected  from  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Masters,  fe.  8vo.  7s. 

The  Pamphleteer,  No.  XX.    6s.  6d. 

A  Salutary  Treatise  on  Duellinii;  toe;eiher  with  the  Annals  of  Chivalry;  the 
Ordeal  Trial  and  Judicial  Comhat.    By  Ahrahaai  Bosquet,  Esq.    5s.  » 

British  Field  Sports.  By  William  Fienry  Scott.  Farts.i.and  II.  3s.  each. 
.  HtBlafor  the  Improvement  of  Prisons  By  James  Elmes,  Architect,  tfa. 

NATUBAL  HISTORY. 

Anecdotes  of  Remarkable  Insecttf  ttkciad  from  Natunl  History, lud  in- 
terspersed with  Poetry.  3s. 

The 
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The  Naturalist's  Pocket  Book,  or  Tourist's  Companion;  being  a  brief  Intro- 
duction t»  the  various  hraiicbes  of  Natural  History,  with  approved  metbods 
for  collecting  and  preservini^  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insectiy 
Shells,  Corals,  Seeds,  Piants,  Woods,  Fossils,  Minerals,  ^c.  with  ilie  Generic 
Characters,  Hahits,  and  Places  of  Resort  of  the  different  Genera  of  Zoological 
Subjects.    By  George  Graves,  F.L.S.    8vo.    14s.    Coloured  Plates  II.  Is, 

NOVELS,  TALES,  SzC. 

The  Leper  of  Aoste,  a  Tale.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  Helen  Maria 
WUIiams.  9s.tfd. 

Conirdan;  or,  the  St.  Kildiaos.  By  the  Author  of    Hardenbrais  and 

Haverill."    12mo.  7s. 

Prejudice  and  Physiognomy.    By  A7.i1e  d'Arcy.    3  vols.  15s, 

Six  Weeks  in  Paris;  or,  a  Cure  for  the  Gallonaania.    3  vols.  18s. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Post  Captain.  Nos.  I.  and  II.  (to  be  oompleied  in  18]^ 

2s.  each. 

TbeOeserter*  By  Amelia  Beauckrc.  4  vols.   11.  Ss* 

POETRY. 

Poems  and  Songs,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect.  By  Kobert  TannahiU. 
Fourth  Edition.  Hs. 

The  Swiss  Patriots,  with  other  Poems.  By  W.  Mackenzie,  of  Bdinburgh. 
fc.  8vo.    5s.  6d. 

TheHours:  in  Four  Idyls.    By  Henry  Hudson, Esq.    ovo.  7s. 

Pro*if>prtus  and  Specimen  of  an  intended  Natinna!  P(jcm,  hv  R»»l»ert  and 
.VViliiaia  Wltistlecraft,  saddlers  and  cullar-niakera,  ^towmarket,  J>uff.lk.  In- 
tended to  comprise  the  most  interesting  particulars  relative  to  Kmg  Arthur  and 
his  ILound  Table.    5s.  Od. 

Th  e  whole  Works  of  Claudinn,  now  6rst  translated  into  Eoglisli  iUiymt. 
By  A.  Hawkins,  Esq.    2  vols.   8vo.    ll.  lis.  6d. 

The  Lament  uf  Tasso.    By  Lord  B^ron.    Svo.    Is.  6d. 

Beft  Rob,  or  the  Witch  of  SootoMuir,  commonly  called  Madge  the  Snoover. 
A  Soottbh  Tale.  By  the  Author  of**  Hardeobrass  and  Haverill."  ISmo,  5e. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  BCOVOkT. 

Considerations  on  the  Poor  Laws.   By  John  Davison,  M.A*  Fettowof 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Hfpii^e  of  Commonb  on  the  Poor 
Laws,  ordered  to  be  printed  July,  1817;  togeihei  with  the  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence, and  an  Appendix.  To  which  is  added,  the  Report  of  the  Cuiumittee  of 
the  House  of  I^ords  on  the  Poor  Laws.  7s. 

The  Second  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Police^  together  with 
"the  Minutes  of  Evidence.  7s. 

Suggestions  fur  the  Employ inent  of  the  Poor  of  the  Metiopotis,  and  the 
dtreiKiion  of  their  Labours  to  the  benefit  of  the  Inhabitains ;  with  Hints  on 
'Mendicity.    By  Henry  Barnet  Gascoigne.  Is. 

A  Skr  trh  of  the  Military  and  Political  Prmer  of  Ru>sia  in  1817.  Ss. 

Additions  to  the  Fourth  and  former  Edition:*  uf  an  £^SHy  on  the  Principle 
ef  Population,  &c.  By  T.  li.  Malthu»,  Professor  of  Ui.story  and  Political 
Boonoroy  in  the  East  India  College,  Hertfordshire.   Svo.    9s\  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Causes  of  the  Depression  of  Agriculture  and  the  Home 
Trade;  containing;  Brief  Remarks  on  Taxation,  Tithes,  Iuip«irlalion,  Poor's 
'Kate,  Rent,  and  Emigratioo.    2s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Importance  of  Gibraltar  to  Great  Britain,  as  the  neaos 
of  promoting  the  Intercourse  with  the  States  of  the  Mediterranean,  paiticu- 
larlj  wich&CirocGO«  By  ChrisiopherClark^  Captain  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  Ss. 
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THEOLOCr. 

*  A  Sermon  on  Ueaener ation  and  Conversion.  By  Jolm  Napleson,  D.  D. 
Canon  Residentiary  (»t  lieret'ord. 

Sermons,  chiefly  on  Practical  Subjects.    By  E.  Cogan.    2  vols.  8vo.  IL  4a. 

Letters  of  Yorick ;  or,  A  Good-humoured  Remonstrance  in  favour  of  the 
Established  Church.  Submitted  to  the  Bible  Society  Men,  Lancasterians,  and 
other  Aggregate  Reformers  of  the  Church,  who  are  for  leaving  the  National 
Religion  out  of  Naiiimal  Education.    By  a  very  humble  Member  of  it. 

A  Theological  Inquiry  into  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  the  Nature  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration;  in  Five  Discourses,  preached  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  April,  1817.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Benson,  Lecturer  of  St.  John's, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.    8vo.  4s. 

A  Polyglott  Bible :  to  be  completed  in  five  Parts.    Part  L   4to.  ll. 

A  New  Testament,  on  an  original  plan ;  with  an  entire  page  of  marginal 
references,  corresponding  with  each  page  of  the  text;  being  an  immense 
assemb!aL;e  of  parallel  and  illustrative  passages  from  Cannes,  Brown,  Blayner, 
and  Score;  with  those  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  French  and  German  Bibles,  and 
many  new  ones.  The  whole  elaborately  arranged  in  an  order  adapted  to 
increase  the  utility  of  the  work.  8s. 

Sermons  on  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Life.  By  the  late 
Archibald  M*Lean,  of  Edinburgh.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  bis  Life, 
Miuistiy,  and  Writiugs.    By  W.  Jones.    8vo.    10s.  6d, 

VOYAGES.     TOPOGRAPH  V. 

Journal  of  the  Proceedinj^s  of  the  late  Embassy  to  China;  comprising  an 
authentic  Narrative  of  the  l^ublic  Transactions  of  the  Embassy,  of  the  Voyage 
to  and  from  China,  and  of  the  Journey  over-land  from  the  Mouth  of  the 
River  Pei-Ho,  to  the  Return  to  Canton ;  interspersed  with  Observations  upoo 
the  face  of  the  Country,  the  Policy,  the  Moral  Character,  and  Manners  of 
the  Chinese  Nation;  illustrated  with  Maps,  a  Portrait  of  Lord  Amherst,  and 
Seven  Coloured  Plates  of  Views,  &c.  By  Henry  Ellis,  Esq.  Secretary  of  Em- 
bassy. 

Narrative  of  a  Voy&ge  in  His  Majesty's  late  Ship  Alceste,  to  the  Yellow 
Sea,  along  the  Coast  of  Corea,  and  through  its  numerous  hitherto  undisco- 
vered Islands,  to  the  Island  of  Lewchew;  with  an  Account  of  her  Shipwreck 
in  the  Straits  of  Caspar.  With  a  Portrait  of  Captain  Maxwell,  and  Four 
Coloured  Engravings.    By  John  M'Leod,  Surgeon  of  the  Alceste.  12s. 

The  Lakes  of  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  delineated  in 
forty-three  Engravings,  by  the  most  eminent  Artists,  from  Drawings  by  Jo- 
seph Farrington,  R.  A-  With  Descriptions,  Historical,  Topographical,  and 
Picturesque,  the  result  of  a  Tour  made  in  the  Summer  of  1816,  ny  Thomas 
Ilartwell  Home.   4to.   BL  8s.;  proofs,  12L  12s. 

Walks  in  Oxford;  comprising  an  Original,  Historical,  and  Descriptive  Ac- 
count of  the  Colleges,  Halls,  and  Public  Buildings  of  the  University,  with  an 
introductory  outline  of  the  Academical  History  of  Oxford.  To  which  are 
added,  a  concise  History  and  Description  of  the  City,  and  Delineations  in  the 
Environs.    By  W.  M.  Wade.    12mo.  8s.;  8vo.  168. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  America  in  1809,  10^  and  llj  including  a  De- 
scription of  Upper  Louisiana,  together  with  tlie  Slates  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  and  Tennessee,  with  the  Illinois  and  Western  Territories;  and  con- 
taining Remarks  and  Observations  useful  to  Persons  emigrating  to  those  coun- 
tries.   By  John  Bradbury.    8vo.    8s.  6d. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  through  France,  Switzerland,  on  the  Banks  of  tbt 
Rhine,  and  through  part  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1816.    8vo.  12s. 

The  Gentleman's  Guide  in  his  Tour  through  France.  By  Henry  Coxe,Esq.  7s. 
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A. 

Ahbaye,  poetical  description  of  the,  220 — and  of  ihc  massacres  thert 

in  September,  1792,  221. 
Abi/ssinia,  first  explored  by  the  Portugueze,  331 — account  of  their 

embassy  thither,  332 — misconduct  of  the  Portugueze  missionaries, 

332,  333- 

Africa,  northern  coast  of,  anciently  well  known,  302 — but  not  the 
interior,  ih. — irruption  of  the  Saracens,  302 — establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ghana,  ib. — traditionary  accounts  of  Tombuctoo,  303— 
Battel  the  first  Englishman  who  visited  the  interior  of  Africa,  304 — 
his  account  of  the  Jagas,  or  Giagas,  a  predatory  tribe,  «6. — lying 
legends  of  the  Capuchin  fathers,  305 — exploratory  voyage  of  Thorn- 

"  ton,  306 — and  Jobson,  ib,  307 — Vermuyden,  307 — Captain  Stibbs, 
308 — Harrison,  309 — establishment  of  the  African  Society,  310 — 

'  notice  of  the  exploratory  voyages  of  Ledyard,  310 — 312 — of  Lucas, 
312— 313— of  Major  Houghton,  314— of  Mr.  Park,  315— of  Mr. 
Browne,  31 G — of  Horneman,  317 — of  Captain  Smith,  317 — 319 — 
of  Mr.  NichoUs,  320— of  Roentgen,  321— 323— of  Burchardt,  324 — 
of  Captain  Light,  324— of  Captain  Tuckey,  325— of  Major  Peddie 
and  Captain  Campbell,  326 — of  the  servant2>  of  the  African  Company, 
327 — sketch  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Portugueze,  in  Africa,  327 — 

'  33fi* 

African  Association  instituted,  31 5. 

jlfrican  Company ^  notice  of  their  efiforts,  in  exploring  the  interior  of 
Africa,  327. 

Alacanandoj  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  junction  of,  with  the  Bbkghirafhi, 

America,  increase  of  population  in,  accounted  for,  37'2,  373 — charac- 
ter  and  habits  of  the  English  settlers  in  North  America,  535,  536 — 
their  situation  at  the  time  of  their  shaking  off  their  connexion  with 
England,  536,  537. — See  South  America. 

Amherst  (Lord),  interview  of,  with  the  Chinese  imperial  legate,  466 — 
arrives  with  his  suite  at  Tien-sing,  467 — refuses  to  perform  the  cere- 
,  mony  of  prostration,  467 — negociations  with  the  mandarins,  468— 
.  his  embarrassing  situation,  469 — has  another  interview  with  another 
legate,  and  refuses  to  prostrate  himself,  471 — ungenerous  treatment 
of  Lord  Amherst  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  embass}',  473,  474 — the 
embassy  ordered  to  depart,  475— remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Chinese  government,  477,  478 — I^ord  Amherst's  embassy  contrasted 
with  that  of  Lord  Macartney,  479. 

^w^cn/i*wc  (Duchess  of ),  beautiful  apostrophe  to,  223,  221. 

Apocalj/pse 
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^pocal^e  (convent  o(),  188— valuable  MSS.  there,  189- 
Arabian  horses,  peculiarity  of,  171,  172. 
ArchHtctiire,  uin'iiial,  i»iiiiin  of,  considered, 

Athens  {mtuWru)^  account  of  194,  195 — notice  of  the  Parthenon, and 

otlier  ancient  remains,  \^6. 
Athos  (Mount),  notice  of,  212^vindiGation  of  the  monks  resident  there, 

ib,  213. 

B. 

Bacon  (Lord),  character  of,  by  Mr.  Stewart,  46 — 48 — remarks  thereoB, 

■  48-54.  •  •  • 
Bampton  Lectures^  observations  on,  338,  339. 

Bataiia,  mortality  of,  78. 
Bath  (Chinese),  notice  of,  481. 

(  Aid lew),  adventures  of,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  304,  305- 
Battle  of  IMataM,  site  of,  ^O-'i- 

BeUhuv)  (Mr.),  remarks  on  the  bold  assertions  of,  341,  342. 
Bemoi/y  an  African  prince,  adventures  (»f,  328,  32.Q. 
Bhhlriuttt'h^  notice  of  a  ten)ple  at,  413 — ceremonies  and  pilgrimages 
thither,  414. 

Bh{ighirat*hi  river,  the  main  branch  of  the  Ganges,  407 — manners  of 
'  the  inhabitants  on  its  banks,  ib. — curious  trident  discovered  there, 
407,  408 — its  junction  with  the  Alacananda,  another  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  410. 
Biblcy  perspicuity  of,  demonslrcited,  446,  447. 
Birds*  nests y  edible,  of  Java,  account  of,  79. 
.Bofl  Constrictor,  account  of  one  feeding,  504,  50^ 
J5o/?rar  (General),  progress  of,  in  South  America,  555«  556 — his  hu- 

■  mane  prohibition  of  putting  Spanish  prisoners  to  death,  5AfL 
Bottle  (empty),  experiment  on,  in  the  sea,  233 — its  phenomenon  ac- 
counted for,  ib, 

Bouleiards  of  Paris,  poetical  description  of,  22^ 
Bounties  on  population,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  ultimately  injurious, 
3S2. 

Boxvcs  (Sir.lerom),  anecdote  of  the  intrepid  conduct  of,  476,  477. 

BridgCy  remarkable,  at  Carna-prayaga,  412. 

British  fishermcuy  hospitality  of,  to  French  navigators,  235,  2:^6. 

Browne  (Mr.),  notice  of  his  exploratory  travels  in  Africa,  3l6 — assassi- 
haled  in  Persia,  ih. 

Bruce  (Mr.),  veracity  of,  established,  l68. 

Budh  (religion  of),  observations  on,  423,  424- 

Buenos  At/res^  notice  of  the  revolution  in,  558,  559. 

Buonaparte  (Napoleon),  manoeuvres  of,  to  keep  himself  alive  in  the 
recollection  of  Kurope,  506 — anecdote  of  him,  when  on  board  the 
Northumberland,  509»  510 — denies  that  he  ever  prdfessed  Mahb- 
metanism  in  Egypt,  511 — convicted  of  falsehood  by  his  own  procla- 
mations. 512 — proof  that  he  poisoned  his  sick  men  at  Jaffa,  512 — 
515 — and  put  to  death  the  garrison  of  El  Arish,  5l6 — 518 — his 
excuse  for  murdering  Captain  Wright,  519 — proof  that  that  murder 
was  committed  by  his  order,  520,  521 — his  palliations  of  the  murder 
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of  the  Duke  dTnghien,  521 — contradicted  by  an  authentic  state- 
ment of  facts,  522 — 527 — remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte, 
529. 

Buonaparte  (Joseph),  ridiculous  pretensions  of,  to  the  throne  of  Spanish 
America, 

Burchardt  (M.T.\  notice  of  his  travels  in  Africa,  a2Ju 
Bumey  (Captain  James),  Chronological  History  of  Voyages  and  Discove- 
ries in  the  South  Sea,  1 — character  of  this  work,  ib. 

c. 

Cairo f  notice  of,  l57. 

Campbell  (Captain),  death  of,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  32(L 
CaracaSf  earthquake  in,  555 — progress  of  the  revolution  there,  ib. 
Caulaincourt  (General),  privy  to  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 
529. 

CereSj  statue  of,  removed  from  Eleusis,  203. 

Chalmers  (Dr.),  on  the  Evidence  and  Authority  of  the  Christian  Revelation^ 
451 — the  prevalence  of  Christianity  considered,  452 — Dr.  Chalmers's 
view  of  internal  evidence,  453,  454 — strictures  on  it,  454  —457 — 
and  on  the  severity  of  ratiocination  required  by  him  in  studying  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  458,  459 — remarks  on  the  rejection  of 
miracles,  because  they  are  Christian,  '4(>0 — their  rejection  by  the 
Jews  considered,  460 — 46'2 — strictures  on  the  execution  of  Dr. 
Chalmers's  work,  4()3. 

Chili,  progress  of  the  revolution  in,  55.9,  SGO. 

Chinese  settlers  at  Java,  account  of,  82— nobje  instance  of  generosity  in 
a  Chinese  merchant,  485 — account  of  the  treatment  of  Loni  Am- 
herst and  his  suite  by  the  Chinese  government,  46() — 47 1  — 473 — 474 
— 478 — specimen  of  Chinese  falsehood,  472 — filthy  habits  of  the 
Chinese,  481 — their  diet,  482 — instances  of  their  orderly  conduct, 
482,  483 — the  Chinese  deficient  in  fellow-feeling  towards  each  other, 
4iS3,  484 — -account'  of  the  Chinese  mandarins,  485,  486 — state  of 
the  female  sex  in  China,  487,  488 — remarks  on  the  population  of 
China,  488,  489 — dramatic  entertainments  of  the  Chinese,  489,  490 
— notice  of  their  military  force,  490— state  of  religion  among  them, 
490,  491 — notice  of  Chinese  Jews,  492 — Roman  Catholic  missiona- 
ries, why  unsuccessful  among  the  Chinese,  493 — the  real  state  of 
their  domestic  society  still  unknown,  494. 

Circumcision  practised  by  the  Tonga  islanders,  37. 

Civil  servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  important  functions  of,  1 18, 
J 19 — the  actual  state  of  their  qualifications  before  the  establishment 
of  the  college  at  Calcutta,  120 — what  education  necessary  for  them, 
122,  123 — 126,  127 — in  what  way  the  requisite  qualifications  may 
be  best  procured,  133,  154. 

Clarke  (Dr.  D.  E.),  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  &c,,  vols.  Ill, 
and  IV.  160 — general  character  of  the  volume,  ih. — death  of  Djezzar 
Pasha,  ib.  l6i — Dr.  Clarke's  opinion  on  the  oriental  origin  of  Gothic 
■  architecture,  l62 — singular  phenomenon  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
163 — state  of  the  French  prisoners  on  board  the  ship  in  which  the 
author  sailed,  l64 — effects  of  the  Etesian  winds  on  ths  current  of  the 
'     '  Nile, 
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-  Nile,  165 — remarks  on  Dr.  Clarke*s  accourit  of  Lowet  Egypt,  16. — 
irrigation  of  the  Delta,  166 — feelings  of  the  author  on  approaching 
the  pyramid?,  \66 — notice  of  Cairo,  167 — anglo-Indian  army  en- 
camped in  its  vicinity,  ib. — veracity  of  Mr.  Bruce  established,  168— 
visit  to  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  I69 — account  of  the  pyramids  of  Sak- 
kara,  170 — examination  and  refutation  of  Dr.  Clarke's  hypothesis 

-  that  some  of  them  were  erected  by  the  Israelites,  172 — 178 — barba* 
rous  treatment  of  Turkish  prisoner  by  the  French,  179 — conjectures 
respecting  Pompey's  Pillar,  180, 181 — mistake  of  Dr.  Clarke  rectified 
concerning  the  Serapeum,  182,  183 — parallel  between  the  massacre 
of  the  Capudau  Pasha  and  those  of  Buonaparte,  184 — ignorance  of 
Mohammedan  navigators,  18j,  186 — inscription  on  two  Rhodian 
ladies,  187 — curious  specimen  of  Mohammedan  law,  ib. — arrives  at 
the  isle  of  Patmos,  188 — purchases  some  valuable  MSS.  189 — speci- 
men of  French  honesty,  ib. — brief  notice  of  the  isle  of  Patmos,  19O — 
and  Naxos,  191 — cave  of  Paros,  192 — and  grotto  of  Antiparos,  ib. — 
arrival  of  Dr.  Clarke  at  Sunium,  193 — notice  of  the  tomb  of  Capt, 
Paget, lA. — strictures  on  Dr.  C.'s  censures  of  Lord  Elgin,  15)4,  195— 
notice  of  ancient  buildings  now  existing  at  Athens,  19^,  \9? — arri- 
val of  Dr.  C.  at  Nauplia,  198 — present  state  of  that  place,  ib. — hypo- 

.  thesis  of  Dr.  Clarke  respecting  the  ruins  of  Tyrins,  199 — liis  mistake 
concerning  the  suppers  of  Hecate,  corrected,  200 — antiquities  of 
Argos,  201 — arrival  at  Eleusis,  and  removal  of  the  statue  of  Ceres, 
202, 203 — account  of  the  plain  of  Marathon, 204,  205, — present  state 
of  Thebes  6nd  its  surrounding  district,  205— description  of  a  modem 
Greek  dinner  party,  206 — ancient  superstitions  of  Greece  still  in  ex- 
istence, 207 — visit  to  Parnassus,  ib.  208 — present  appearance  of  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae,  ib, — the  author's  arrival  in  Tbessaly,  209 — cha- 
racter of  the  Thessalians,!^.^ — the  situation  of  Tempo,  discovered,  2111 
— notice  of  Ampelakie,  the  Manchester  of  Thessaly,  ib. — present  state 
of  Thessalonica,  211 — Dr.  Clarke's  strictures  on  the  Greek  monks, 
corrected,  212,  213 — passage  of  the  Hebrus,  214 — Dr.  Clarke  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  the  uncient  Greeks  smoked  tobacco,  ib.  215 — the 
pantomime  of  Harlequin  not  originally  derived  from  Greece,  215,21^ 
— arrival  of  the  author  at  Constantinople,  2l6 — concluding  stric- 
tures, 217. 

CoUbruvke  (H.  T.  Esq.),  on  the  height  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  403— 

remarks  on  the  data  by  which  be  endeavours  to  prove  them  superior 

in  height  to  the  Andes  and  Cordilleras,  431 — 441. 
Colonies^  treatment  of,  difficult,  532,  533 — on  the  revolution  in  the 

Spanish  South  American  colonies. — See  South  America. 
Comedi/y  peculiar  difficulties  incident  to,  100 — the  variety  of  comic 

talent  considered,  IO6,  107— observations  on  the  comedies  of  Bale, 

249. 

Congo,  Christianity  6rst  planted  in,  by  the  Portugueze,  334 — character 
ofZingha,  queen  of  that  country,  ib.335 — progress  of  the  missiona- 
ries, 335,  336" — preientled  miracles  there,  337— transient  effects  of 
missionary  labours,  337,  3.) 8. 

Corinth,  present  state  of,  20J,  202, 
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GorUf  account  of  the  quantities  of,  exported  from  the  United  States  of 

America,  394 — and  Poland,  ib. 
Com  (island  of),  curious  usage  at,  187. 
Cruelty  of  the  French  to  their  Turkish  prisoners,  178,  179/ 
CudxDorih  (Dr.),  character  of,  55^ 

D. 

Dabttt  a  town  of  Thibeiian  Tartary,  account  of,  422- 
JDfl^wrfe/*  (Governor),  tyranny  of,  in  Java,  73 — 81. 
Delta,  irrigation  of,  l66. 

De  Pradt  (Abbe),  publications  of,  on  America,  530 — observations  on 
tbem,  544 — specimen  of  his  rhapsody  on  ihe  naval  power  of  England, 

545,  546\ 

Descartes,  philosophical  system  of,  considered,  60 — 69. 

Diego  Cam,  exploratory  voyage  of,  ijn  th«  interior  of  Africa,  389i  330— • 

discovers  the  river  Zaire,  330. 
Diet  of  the  J  a  vans,  83. 
Dinner  (modern  Greek),  described,  2Q5^ 
Djezzar  Pasha,  death  of,  I60,  UlL  ' 
Drama.    See  Comedy,  Tragic  Drama. 
Dramatic  entertainments  of  the  Chinese,  notice  of,  489»  490. 
Dryden's  tragedies,  observations  on,  25(),  257. 

Dutch,  oppressive  government  in  Java,  73— massacre  of  Javaor 
ese  by  them,  287—289. 

E. 

East  India  CoUege,  tracts  on,  107 — review  of  the  circumstances  in  In- 
dia, that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  college  of  Fort  William,  in 
India,  113 — 124 — and  of  the  college  at  Hertford,  in  this  country,  124 
— what  education  necessary  for  writers,  122,  123 — the  question  of 
difference  between  a  school  and  college  education  considered,  124, 
1 25,  126* — comparison  between  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  East 
India  college  and  the  universities,  127,  128 — the  probable  benefits 
resulting  from  strict  public  examinations  considered,  128— 1€1— 
reasons  against  relying  exclusively  on  such  a  test,  131,  132 — in  what 
way  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  Company's  servants  may  be 
besC  procured,  133,  134 — view  of  the  establishment  at  Hertford,  155 
— favourable  circumstances,  under  which  it  was  instituted,  13^— 
defect  in  placing  the  power  of  expulsion  in  the  Court  of  Directors, 
141 — benefits  which  have  actually  resulted  from  the  East  India  Col- 
lege, 143,  144— testimonies  in  favour  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the 
students,  144 — 146 — alleged  statements  of  want  of  discipline,  con- 
sidered, 147 — representations  of  Mr.  Malthus  on  this  subject,  148. 
149 — hostility  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  against  the  college,  X50 — 
importance  of  the  students  entertaining  elevated  sentiments  of  their 
future  destination,  150 — 154. 

J^dgeu'orth  (Maria),  Comic  Dramas  of,  96 — advised  to  turn  her  attention 
to  comedy  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  .Q7— fictitious  narratives,  why  a  source 
of  pleasure,  ib. — peculiar  nature  of  dramatic  fiction,  95i  97 — pecu- 
liar difficulties  incident  jto  comedy,  100 — fable  of  "  The  Two  Guar- 
jdiaiis,"  with  specimens,  10J«— 104 — remarks  on  her  delineations  of 
>OL.  XVII.  NO.  xxxiv.  PF  Irish 
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Irish  character,  105,  106*— and  on  l1ie  rarity  of  comic  talent,  106, 

107. 

Education,  slate  of,  in  the  Spanish  South  American  colonies,  538. 

Egypt  (Lower),  remarks  on  Dr.  Clarke's  account  of,  l65 — irrigation  of 
the  Delta,  lOO' — feelings  on  approachinj;  the  pyramids,  ib. — notice 
of  Cairo,  iGj — visit  to  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  l()9 — account  of  the 
pyramids  of  Sakkara,  with  remarks,  170 — 178 — conjectures  re- 
specting Pompey's  pillar,  180. 

El  Arishy  garrison  of,  massacred  by  Buonaparte,  5l6 — 518. 

EUum,  remains  of  classical  antiquity  at,  20^,  203. 

Ellis  (Henry),  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  late  Embassy  to  Ckina^ 
463 — slriclures  on  the  execution  of  his  work,  464,  465 — inteniew 
of  Lord  Amhei-st  with  the  imperial  legate,  466 — arrival  of  the  em- 

*  bassy  at  Tien-sing,  467 — refusal  of  Lord  Amherst  to  perform  the  ce- 
remony of  Ko-lou,  or  prostration,  ib, — negociation  of  Lord  Amherst 
and  the  mandarins,  468 — embarrassing  circumstances  to  the  em- 
bassy, 469 — interview  with  Ho,  another  imperial  lejijute,  and  Lord 
Amherst's  refusal  to  perform  the  Ko-lou,  47 1 — Chinese  falsehood 
exemplified,  472 — ungenerous  treatment  of  the  ambassador,  473, 
474 — the  embassy  ordered  to  depait,  475 — remarks  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Chinese  government,  477,  478 — public  life  of  the  emperor  of 
China,  4/8 — contrast  between  the  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney  and 

that  of  Lord  Amherst,  479  tilthy  habits  of  the  Chinese  exempli- 

lied.  Ml  their  orderly  conduct,  482,  483 — want  of  fellow  feeling 

among  them,  483,  484 — small  feet  of  the  Chinese  ladies  accounted 
for,  487 — observations  on  the  population  of  China,  488,  489 — ac- 
count of  a  Chinese  dramatic  entertainment,  489*  490 — notice  tjf  the 
Chinese  military,  49c — and  of  their  religious  opinions,  490,  491 — re- 
marks on  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ellis,  491 — account  of  Jews  living  in 
China,  492 — circumstances  that  tend  to  prevent  the  success  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  missionaries  there,  492,  4.96. 

Enshien  (Duke  d'),  murder  of,  how  palliated  by  Buonaparte,  521 — ^au- 
tDttotic  statement  of  that  event,  522 — particulars  of  his  seizure  by 
the  emissaries  of  Buonaparte,  523 — 525 — names  of  the  persons  who 
composed  his  pretended  court-martial,  525 — condemned  by  them, 
526 — and  assassinated  under  the  eye  of  Murat  and  Savary,  527 — 
circumstances  of  finding  his  body,  527 1  528 — remarks  on  the  whole 
transaction,  529- 

Etesian  windsy  effects  of,  on  the  course  of  the  river  Nile,  ifii. 

Exports  of  the  South  American  colonies,  56 1. 

F. 

Female  character^  beautiful  eulogium  on,  312- 

fictitious  narratives,  why  a  source  of  pleasure,  97. 

Finow,  king  of  one  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  character  of,  8 — assassinates 
the  sovereign  of  the  isle  of  Tonga,  5^6^ — captures  the  fortress  of  Ni- 
cailofa,  11 — consents  to  the  murder  of  his  brother,  14 — instances  of 
his  cruelty,  1^  26 — his  superstitious  conduct,  during  the  illness  of  a 
fiavourite  daughter,  22^  23 — his  singular  behaviour  at  her  death,  24 
— bis  death,  zb. — remarks  on  his  character,  25 — his  funeral,  26— 
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prudent  conduct  of  his  son  and  successor  Finow  II.  27 — his  cha- 
racter, 28. 

Flmders  (Captain),  audacious  attempt  of  the  French,  to  rob  htm  of  the 
merit  of  his  nautical  discoveries,  exposed,  229 — 231. 

forstera  history  of  military  transactions  in  the  Tyrol,  347. 

Fort  fVillianiy  college  of,  established  by  Marquis  Wellesley,  121 — re- 
view of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  its  institution,  113 — 121  — 
couree  of  study  pursued  there,  121 — its  scale  contracted  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Board  of  Gontroul,  122. 

Fouchcy  charged  with  being  the  murderer  of  Captain  Wright,  521. 

Fowling^  singular  species  of,  in  the  Tonga  Islands,  31. 

French  Dramay  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  strictures  on,  255,  256 — its 
influence  on  the  Ii^nglish  stage,  256 — 258. 

French  soldiers^  Muhometanism  professed  by,  when  in  Egjpt,  512 — a 
number  of  them,  when  sick  at  Jaffa,  poisoned  by  order  of  Buona- 
parte, 512—515. 

Freycinet  (M.),  awkward  apology  of,  for  the  French,  in  robbing  Captain 
Flinders  of  the  honour  of  his  nautical  discoveries,  230 — 232 — is  dis- 
patched on  a  new  voyage  of  discovery,  247 — its  more  immediate  ob- 
jects, ib. 

Funeral  rites  of  the  Tonga  islanders,  15-- "account  of  the  funeral  of 
-    Finow,  a  Tonga  sovereign,  26. 

G. 

Generosity^  noble  instance  of,  in  a  Chinese  merchant,  484,  445* 
Ghana,  kingdom  of,  established  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
Giagasy  an  inland  nation  of  Africa,  notices  of,  304,  305. 
GipsieSy  probable  origin  of,  199- 
Gizehf  pyramids  of,  briefly  described,  1 69. 

Gray\  (Mr.),  strictures  on  Mr.  Malthus's  book,  refuted,  37.9,  3S0. 

Great  Britairiy  conduct  of,  towards  the  South  American  colonies,  vin- 
dicated, 548—552,  562. 

Grinstein  (Baron),  conduct  towards  the  Duke  d'Enghieu  when  seiaed  by 
the  French,  523. 

a 

Harbours  of  Java,  75. 

Haridwar,  account  of  the  great  fair  of,  404,  40iL 

Harrison*^  expedition  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  notice  of,  309. 

Hazlitt  (William),  The  Round  Table;  a  Collection  of  Essays,  154— con- 
trast between  his  style  and  that  of  Addison,  155 — subjects  dis- 
cussed by  him — the  **  Manners"  of  the  Age,  ib, — specimens  of  his 
paradoxical  expressions,  156 — and  of  his  bad  taste,  157 — his  lamen- 
tation over  the  failure  of  the  French  Revolution,  ib, — abuse  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  character,  158— and  of  Mr.  liurke's,  ib.  159. 

Heber  (Reginald),  i5am;j^o»  Lectures  of,  on  the  Personality  and  Office  of 
the  Christian  Comforter,  338 — his  character  of  previous  writers  on 
this  topic,  339,  340 — plan  of  his  work,  341 — the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  co  eval  with  the  first  institution  of  the  church,  342,  343 
— the  Holy  Spirit  proved  to  be  the  promised  Comforter,  343,  314  ■ 
nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  on  the  soul,  344,  345 — perspi- 
cuity of  the  Scriptures  demonstrated,  346,  347» 

p  p  2  '  Hecat^s 
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•  Hecate s  Supper  *  mistakes  concerning,  rectified,  200. 

HimaUiya  Mountains,  expeditions  to  discover  the  heights  of,  403 — de- 

•  parture  of  Lieat.  Webb  and  his  party,  404 — their  arrival  at  Hand- 
war,  — their  progress  thence,  406 — reach  the  river  Bhkghirat'hi,tbt 
main  branch  of  the  Ganges,  407 — manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  its 
banks,  ib. — curious  trident  discovered  there,  ib. — arrival  at  the  Cows 
Mouth,  by  a  Hindoo  Mounshee,  408 — his  account  of  it,  ib, — source 
of  this  branch  of  the  Ganges,  409 — junction  of  the  Bhaghirat'hi,  and 
the  Alacananda,  another  branch  of  the  Ganges,  410 — temple  of  Ra- 
machandra,  i6. — ruined  state  of  the  city  of  Srinagur,  410, 411 — 
curious  rope-dance  performed  in  its  vicinity,  411 — remarkable 
bridge  at  Carna-prayaga,  412 — ^junctioi;  of  other  branches  of  the 
Ganges,  ib. — notice  of  the  'town  of  Manah,  413 — and  of  the  temple 
of  Bhadrinat'b,  413,  414 — observations  on  the  comparative  heights  as> 
signed  to  the  Himalaya  mountains,  by  Messrs.  Colebrooke,  Webb,  and 
others,  431 — 441.    See  also  Moorcroft. 

Hindooism,  vestiges  of,  in  Java,  24 — 9^ — the  established  reli^on  in  the 

island  of  Bali,  89. 
Hobbes,  character  of,  54j  55^ 

Bofer^  history  of,  347 — account  of  his  person  and  character,  35d— 
358 — bis  military  achievements  against  the  French,  362,  363— to 
whom  he  is  betrayed,  364 — condemned  to  death  by  a  military  tri- 
bunal, 363 — account  of  his  last  moments,  366* 

Holi/  Spirit,  character  of  writers  on  the  Personality  and  Office  of,  339, 
340— -doctrines  respecting  him,  coeval  with  the  first  institution  of 
the  Christian  Church,  342.  343 — nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influ- 
ence on  the  soul  of  man,  344,  345. 

Hong  Merchant,  noble  disinterestedness  of  one,  485. 

Hoonga  islanders,  romantic  adventures  of  two,  33. 

Horneman  (Friderich),  notice  of  his  exploratory  travels  in  Africa,  317 — 
his  death,  probable,  319- 

Houghton  (Major),  notice  of  bis  exploratory  voyage  in  Africa,  314. 

Hulm  (General),  directed  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  d'Engbien,  526. 

Hunt  (Mr.),  stupid  communications  of,  to  the  *  Round  Table/  15P. 

L 

Incrustations  (vegetable)  in  the  southern  heroisphercy  account  of,  239, 
240,  241. 

Indian  Empire,  magnitude  and  importance  of,  considered,  107 — 110 — 
abuses  in  its  administration,  previously  to  the  interference  of  parlia- 
ment, 113. 

Injidelity,  prevalence  of,  in  one  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  451^ 

J. 

Jaxa  (island  oQ,  oppressive  government  of,  by  the  Dutch,  72,  73-^ 
fleeced  by  Daendels,  73 — survey  of,  made  by  order  of  the  British 
government,  75 — notice  of  its  harbours,  i//.— rivers,  76 — volcanic 
moitntains,  76 — mines,  77-^soil  and  climate,  lA.— mortality  at  Bata- 
via,  78 — vegetable  and  animal  productions,  78 — edible  birds' nests, 
79 — mode  of  collecting  them,  ib. — appearance  and  manners  of  the 
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Javans,  80,  81 — population,  81 — drained  by  Daendels,  t5>. — account 
of  tbe  Chinese,  Bugis,  and  Malay  settlers  in  the  island,  82 — condi- 
tion of  the  Javanese  peasants,  82 — description  of  their  cottages,  83 — 
•  diet  of  the  Javans,  ib. — review  of  their  character,  84^  85 — the  natur« 
'  of  running  <JmoA-,  explained,  86 — nature  of  the  native  Javanese  go- 
vernment, 86i  87 — administration  of  justice,  87-r-humiliation  of  the 

■  people  before  their  superiors,  ib. — proofs  of  the  Hindoo  origin  of  tho 
Javans,  88 — Hindooism  established  in  the  island  of  Bali,  89 — Ian- 

.  guage  of  Java,  ib. — account  of  the  literature  of  the  Javans,  90 — spe- 

■  cimens  of  Javan  poetry,  ^O,  91 — versification  of  the  same,  94 — 
ruins  of  ancient  Hindoo  temples,  in  the  island  of  Java,  96 — mas- 
sacre of  Javanese  by  the  Dutch,  on  the  cession  of  the  island  to  them 
by  the  English,  28Z,  289. 

JoDSt  rejection  of  the  Christian  miracles  by,  considered,  460 — 462. 
Job-ben-Solomon^  an  African  prince,  adventures  of,  309*  310. 
Jobson  (Capt.),  notice  of  his  exploratory  voyage  in  the  interior  of  Africa^ 
306.  307. 

Jnnn^  temple  of,  at  Corinth,  notice  of,  201. 

Jmticcj  how  administered  in  Java,  87 — venality  in  the  courts  of  justice 
in  th«  Spanish  South  American  colonies,  539* 

Language  of  Java,  notice  of,  8^ 

Leui  Casesy  probably  the  author  of  the  reply  to  Mr.  Warden. — See 

Ledjfard  (Mr.),  biographical  notice  of,  3l0, 3ll — notice  of  his  explora- 
tory voyage  in  Africa,  311,  312* 

Lew-chew  islands,  notice  of,  501 — hospitable  reception  of  the  crew  of 
the  Alceste  by  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  them,  497 — 501 — appear- 
ance of  the  inhabitants,  502 — productions  of  the  islands,  502. 

Light  (Capt.),  notice  of  the  exploratory  travels  of,  in  Africa,  324:* 

Literature  of  the  Javanese,  notice  of,  ^  91« 

Lucas  (Mr.),  notice  of  his  exploratory  voyage  in  Africa,  312,  313. 

M. 

Machiavel,  supposed  influence  of  the  writings  of,  considered,  44. 

M^Leod  (John),  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  H.M.  late  ship  Alceste  to  the  Yel- 
low Sea,  464 — character  of  it,  494 — progress  of  the  Alceste  after  land- 
ing Lord  Amherst  and  suite,  ib. — account  of  the  archipelago  of  Corea, 
495, 496 — important  correction  in  the  hydrography  of  the  Yellow  Sea, 
496 — notice  of  a  volcanic  island,  496,  497 — arrival  at  Napa-kiang, 
principal  of  the  Lew-chew  islands,  497 — hospitable  reception  of  the 
English  by  its  inhabitanis,|497 — 501 — notice  of  the  Lew-cliew  islands, 
501 — appearance  of  the  people,  502 — productions  of  those  islands, 
ib. — account  of  the  wreck  of  the  Alceste,  502 — 504. 

Mahometanism  professed  by  Buonaparte,  when  in  Egypt,  512. 

Malthus  (Rev.  T.  K.),  Statements  respecting  the  East  India  College,  107— 
occasion  of  his  pamphlet.  111— excellence  of  its  execution,  ib. — See 
East  India  College, 
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.  attempt  to  account  for  the  increase  of  population  in  America,  372. 
.  373 — statement  of  alterations  and  additions  in  this  impression  of  his 
work,  374,  note — strictures  on  his  arrangement  of  the  inquiry  into 
.  the  HHtural  rate  of  the  increase  of  mankind,  compared  with  that  of 
the  subsistence  necessary  for  their  support,  373 — 378 — Mr.  M'«.  re- 
.  ply  to  the  assertion*  of  Mr.  Gray  and  others,  that  he  regards  the  vices 
.  and  follies  of  human  nature  as  benevolent  remedies  for  correcting  the 
.  disorders  arising  from  a  redundant  population,  379 — ^'s*  three 
.  axioms  on  population  stated,  381— the  practical  conclusion  resulting 
from  them, — that  redundancy  of  population  is  a  greater  evil  than  de- 
ticiency  ;  and  that  bounties  on  population  are  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  ultimately  injurious,  382 — the  present  situation  of  many  once 
populous  but  now  comparatively  desert  countries,  no  objection,  382 — 
384 — nor  is  the  pressure  of  population  against  supply  in  more  civilized 
countries,  384 — this  proved  from  the  present  state  of  our  peasantry, 
385.  386 — and  also  of  manufacturing  towns,  387 — 390 — their  pre- 
sent healthy  state,  391 — etTccts  of  the  comparative  shortness  of  life 
on  population,  392 — the  case  of  agricultural  countries,  whence  pro- 
visions are  exported  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  other  countries,  no 
objection  to  Mr.  Malthus's  system,  393 — this  proved  from  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  393 — and  of  Poland,  ib.  394 — nor  his  system  of  mo- 
ral restraint,  395 — 399 — considerations  on  ity  400,  401 — the  ineffi- 
ciency of  our  Poor  Laws,  401,  4Q^L 
Manah  (town),  notice  of,  413. 
Mandarins  (Chinese),  observations  on,  485.  486. 

Jtfflwtf/tfc/wnwg  districts,  observations  on  the  condition  of,  386 — 390 — 
their  present  healthy  state,  391. 

Mariner  (William),  account  of  the  Tonga  Islands^  1 — notice  of  his  educa- 
tion, ti. — captured  by  the  Tonga  Islanders,  3 — his  treatment  by  them, 
4 — account  of  his  escape,  30. — See  Tonga  Islands, 

Marriages t  curious  table  of,  372. 

Maxwell  (Captain),  gallant  address  of,  to  the  crew  of  the  Alceste,  503, 
504 — his  judicious  conduct  when  wrecked  with  his  crew,  502 — 504. 
Mediterranean  Sea^  singular  phenomenon  in,  l63. 
Metaphysical  Science^  state  of,  in  Lord  Bacon's  time, 
Mexico,  population  of,  557 — progress  of  the  risvolution  in,  ib. 
Military  force  of  the  Chinese,  4<j0. 

Mineralogy y  sta  te  of,  in  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America,  538,539» 
itfirr/c/(r«  (Christian),  observations  on  the  rejection  of,  by  the  Jetvs,  460 
—462. 

Miranda  (General),  death  and  character  of,  553* 

Missionaries,  successful  labours  of,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  38,  39 — 
misconduct  of  the  Portugueze  missionaries  in  Abyssinia,  332,  333 — 
account  of  their  labours  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  334. — impediments 
thrown  in  their  way  by  the  women,  335 — 337 — transient  effects  of 
their  labours,  337,  338 — the  Roman  Catholic  missipnaries,  why  un- 
successful in  China,  492,  45)3. 

Moorcrof  t  (Mr.),  Journey  of,  to  the  Lake Manasawara,  403 — object  of  bis 
€xpeaition,  414— journey  over  the  Himalaya  mountains,  415 — ^natu- 
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j"al  productions  of  that  region,  41.5,  41 6 — arrive  at  the  villages  of  Ma- 
lari  and  Niti,  41 6 — pass  of  Niti  Ghauti,  41? — arrives  in  the  plain  of 
Undes,  418 — animals  found  there,  4l£) — account  of  the  wool-bearing 
goals,  420— and  of  the  hot  springs  of  Xirtiipuri,  420, 42 1 — arrival  at 
the  town  of  Daba,  422 — account  of  it,  ib. — and  ot  his  interview,  423 
— remarks  on  the  religion  of  Budh,  ih. — departure  for  Ghertope,  424 
—interview  with  the  governor, 425— arrival  at  the  Lake  Manasawara, 
426 — remarks  on  his  account  of  it,  427,  428 — Tartar  ceremonies  at 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  42p — return  of  Mr.  Moorcroft  and  his  com- 
panions, ih. 

Monks  of  the  Greek  Church,  vindication  of,  212,  21iL 

MontaignCy  character  of,  by  Mr.  Stewart,  55j  56 — strictures  on  it,  56. 

Moore's  exploratory  voyage  to  Africa,  notice  of,  309 — 31 6. 

Moral  restraint  J  Mr.  Malthus's  system  of,  considered,  395 — 401. 

Morgan  (Lady),  France,  260 — remarks  on  her  philippic  against  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  a  former  Number  of  this  work,^6l, 
262 — specimens  of  her  bad  spelling,  262 — and  bad  writing,  262,  263 
— bad  taste,  264 — bombast  and  nonsense,  265 — blunders,  266 — igno- 
rance  of  French  language  and  manners,  267 — 270 — her  general  igno- 

,  ranee,  270 — 276 — jacobinism,  276 — 279 — blasphemous  piece  quoted 
by  her  with  approbation,  279 — her  falsehood,  279 — 281 — licentious- 
ness, 281 — 283 — impiety,  283 — 285 — pretended  second  edition  of 
her  work,  exposed,  286. 

Mortality  at  Batavia,  78 — decreased  in  great  manufacturing  towns,  391. 

Muraty  retributive  Justice  of  Divine  Providence  to,  527» 

Murray  (Hugh),  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Trot  els  in  Afiica, 
299 — execution  of  the  work,  ib,  303— analysis  of  its  plan,  300,301 — 
its  excellent  execution,  301. — See  Africa. 

Mmical  Instruments  of  the  1  onga  islands,  35. 

N. 

Napoleon^  sombre  land  of,  239 — account  of  singular  incrustations  there, 
ib. 

Nauplia,  present  state  of,  198 — ruins  of  Tyrins  there,  199. 
Neniea,  oppressed  state  of,  201. 
New  Granada^  progress  of  the  revolution  in,  556. 
iSTey  (Marshal),  treason  of,  demonstrated,  510,  511. 
Nicholls{Mv.\  notice  of  his  exploratory  travels  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
320,321. 

NiU  (river),  course  of,  how  affected  by  the  Etesian  winds,  l65. 

o. 

Owen's  (Dr.),  treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  character  of,  .'^40. 

P. 

Paget  (Hon.  Capt.  William),  gallant  conduct  of,  193. 

Paris  in  1815,  a  Poem,  218— its  subject,  ift.— entrance  to  Pari*  de- 
scribed, 219 — present  appearance  of  the  Abbaye,  220 — description 
of  the  massacres  in  September  1792,  221 — patriotism  of  the  Mous- 
quetaires  eulogized,  222 — beautiful  apostrophe  to  the  Duchess  of  An- 
gouleme,  223,  224— reflections  on  visiting  the  Temple,  224— poetical 
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description  of  the  Boulevards,  2^5 — reflections  on  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, 226 — strictures  on  the  versification  of  the  poero^  227 — 229- 

Park  (Mr.  ISIungo),  notice  of  his  exploratory  voyage  in  Africa,  315. 

Parnassus  (M<»unt),  present  state  of,  207,  2Qfi. 

ParoB  (isle  of),  celebrated  for  its  marble,  19I — valuable  bas  relief  of 

Silenus  there,  ib.  t92. 
Patmos  (isle),  notice  of,  1 8.9,  1.90. 

Peasants  of  Java,  account  of,  82 — description  of  their  cottages,  83 — re- 
marks on  the  present  condition  of  the  English  peasantry,  387,  386. 
Peddie  (Major),  notice  of  his  exploratory  voyage  in  Africa,  3257 
Pefaponitesus^  probable  derivation  of,  201,  202^ 

Piron  (M.),  Voyage  de  DecouverteSy  tome  ii.  229 — exposurie  of  the  au- 
dacious attempt  of  the  French  to  rob  Captain  Flimlers  of  the  honour 
of  his  nautical  discoveries,  229 — 232 — disingenuity  of  M.  Peron,  ex- 
posed, 2M — he  is  landed  on  King's  island,  235 — and  hospitably 
entertained  by  some  British  fishermen,  ib.  236 — similar  hospitable 
reception  of  his  associates  on  another  island,  236 — account  of  the 
sea  elephants,  237— their  uses,  238 — notice  of  the  sombre  Und  of  Na- 
poleon, 239 — remarkable  incrustations  on  the  western  and  southern 
coast  of  New  Holland,  240 — observations  on  these  madreporic  pro- 
duclions,  240.  241^ — blunders  of  M.  P^ron,  242 — sufferings  of  the 
naturalists  on  this  voyage  of  discovery,  243,  244 — progress  of  th« 
voyagers  to  De  Witts  land,  245 — the  isles  of  the  Institute,  ib, — maps 
of  M.  P^ron  s  work  in  part  copied  from  those  of  Captain  Flinders,  246. 

PerUy  progress  of  the  revolution  in,  558,  559 — Lower  Peru,  the  only 
Spanish  American  province,  which  has  not  been  rjevolutionized,  559» 
46(L 

Petrified  City^  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  fable  of,  exposed,  318,  319. 
PhiUmphy  of  Lord  Bacon,  remarks  on,  50i  5 1 — how  divided  by  him, 

51.  52 — of  Descartes,  considered,  60 — 69. 
Poetry  of  the  Tonga  islanders,  33i  34 — specimens  of  Javan  poetry,  with 

remarks,  gOj  91 — versification  of  the  same,  92 — 9^» 
PoUmdy  present  state  of,  considered,  393.  394. 
Pompey's  Pillar^  conjectures  on,  180,  181. 
Poar  LjawSf  inelficacy  of,  401,  402. 

Population  of  Java,  81 — observations  on  the  population  of  China,  488, 
489 — population  why  the  last  subject  usually  studied,  370 — tabl«» 
of  the  increase  of,  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  371.    See  Malthm. 

Port -ail' Prince  J  privateer,  crew  of,  assassinated  by  the  Friendly  islander^ 
2,  3& 

Porfitgueze  discoveries  in  Africa,  sketch  of,  327 — 338. 
Prester  John^  legendary  tales  concerning,  327*  32&. 
Publications,  lists  of,  292.  563. 

Pyramids  of  Gixeh,  visit  to,  I69 — account  of  the  pyramids  of  Sakkara, 
170 — proof  that  they  could  not  be  creeled  by  ihe  Israelites,  172— 
.  178. 

R. 

Rnfflcs  (T.  S.),  History  of  Java,  72-*plan  of  bis  work,  77 — remarks  on 
it,  and  on  his  conduct  as  governor  of  JavO|  Q6,   See  Java, 
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Ramachandrtiy  temple  of,  4tliL 
Ruivan  Ilrad  (lake),  account  of,  426,  4*37- 
Religion,  slate  of  in  China,  4t^  4^2^  493. 
RJiodUan  ladies^  inscription  on  two,  18Z. 
Hioers  of  Java,  76. 

Rochefoucauld  (Duke  de  la),  character  of  his  Maxims  hy  Mr.  Stewart, 

Roentgen^  notice  of  the  exploratory  travels  of,  in  Africa,  321 — is  as- 
sassinated, 322 — his  estimable  character,  ib.  323. 
Running  dtnok,  nature  of,  explained, 

s. 

Sakkara,  pyramids  of,  described,  170 — proofs  that  they  could  not  have 

been  erected  by  the  Israelites,  172 — 178. 
SaractnSt  irruption  of,  into  Africa,  302>  3QiL 
Scot  land  f  prevalence  of  infidelity  in,  451 . 
Scripture,  perspicuity  of,  demonstrated,  346,  347. 
Sea-elephant,  natural  history  of,  237 — its  uses  and  value,  235^ 
Serapeum,  observations  on,  182,  183. 

Sheil  (Riehard),  The  Apostate,  a  tragedy,  248--ob8ervations  on  it,  259, 
2^ 

Smith  (Captain),  notice  of  his  exploratory  travels  in  Africa,  317*  318. 
Sophocles,  illustration  of,  208^  209. 

South  America,  review  of  transactions  in,  530 — causes  of  the  present 
revolution  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  531 — circumstances  that  would 
probably  have  prevented  it,  532 — diflFerent  situation  of  the  Anglo- 
American  and  Spanish  American  colonies,  533 — circumstances  that 
justified  the  revolution  of  these  colonies,  534,  535 — comparison  of 
the  population  and  condition  of  Spanish  America,  with  that  of  the 
former  British  colonies  in  North  America,  537,  538— state  of  educa- 
tion in  South  America,  538 — certain  mines  why  prohibited  to  be 
worked,  531 — venality  of  the  courts  of  justice,  i6. — conduct  of  th« 
cortes  in  Old  Spain,  towards  the  Spanish  Americans,  541 — effects  of 
the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  the  throne  of  the  mother-country,  542 
—pretensions  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  to  the  throne  of  the  Spanish 

■  colonies,  rejected  by  them,  543 — rhapsody  of  the  Abb6  de  Pradt,  on 
the  present  state  of  the  South  American  colonies,  545,  546 — vindica- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  them,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  revolution,  548 — 550 — and  of  her  present  conduct, 

.  651,  i55L  562 — death  and  character  of  General  Miranda,  555— san- 
guinary nature  of  the  war  in  South  America,  554 — earthquake  in 

.  Caracas,  555 — of  which  the  royalists  obtain  possession,  ib. — but 
are  expelled  by  General  Bolivar,  555,  5o6 — progress  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Granada,  556,  557 — in  Mexico,  557, 
558 — in  Chili,  558,  559 — the  revolution  frustrated  in  Lower  Peru, 
559,  560 — exports  of  the  South  American  colonies,  56l — diffusion  of 
knowledge  favourable  to  their  independence,  56l,  562. 

Speckbacher  (Joseph),  a  Tyrolesc  beio,  account  of,  367/368 — affecting 
letter  of  his  wife  to  him,  368^  369. 

Sfinajpir 
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Srinagur  {dty\  present  state  of,  411 — curiouR  kind  of  rope  dance  per- 
formed in  its  vicinity,  ib. 

Stewart  (Dugald),  Dissertation  of,  prefixed  to  the  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  S9— general  remarks  on  Mr.  Stewart,  as  a 
writer,  32i  40j  4.1 — and  on  the  plan  and  execution  of  his  Dissertation, 
42,  ^  Tli  72 — state  of  metaphysical  science  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Bacon,  44 — Mr.  Stewart's  character  of  Bacon,  46 — 48 — remarks  on 
it,  48 — 54 — his  characters  of  Hobbes  and  Cudworth,  54i  55 — of 
Montaigne,  55^  56— strictures  on  it,  56 — character  of  the  Maxims  of 
the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  5^^  58 — of  Descartes,  with  remarks, 
59,  60 — 69 — Mr.  Stewarts  remarks  on  the  English  Universities, 

.  illiberal,  6^,  70. 

Stibbs  (Captain),  notice  of  his  exploratory  voyage  in  Africa,  308,  309. 
Supersiitioits  practices  of  the  Tonga  islander,  12,  UL  22y  23. 
Surgery ,  state  of,  in  the  Tonga  islands,  36^  37. 

T. 

Tcmpe  (vale  oQ,  its  site  ascertained,  209,  210. 

Temple  (tower  of),  poetical  reflections  on  visiting,  224^ 

Theatres  (French),  account  of,  441 — prior  to  the  revolution,  443 — how 
regulated  by  the  revolutionary  governments,  ib.  444 — amount  of 
duty  collected  from  them  for  the  poor,  444— their  numbers,  445— 
puerility  of  some  of  the  laws  for  regulating  them,  446,  447 — account 
of  the  present  system  of  managing  the  Theitre  FraD9ai8,  447 — 449 
— notice  of  the  French  opera,  -150. 

Thebes,  present  state  of,  205. 

Thermopylae,  pass  of,  described,  20.S. 

Thcssalonica,  present  state  of,  2J-L 

Thompson  (George),  notice  of  the  exploratory  voyage  of,  in  Africa,  306. 

Tobacco^  erroneously  supposed  to  be  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  2M. 

Tombuctoo,  embassies  sent  to,  by  the  Portugueze,  329. 

I'onga  Islands,  accounts  of,  1— their  state  from  1797  to  1805— character 
ol  Toogoo  Ahoo,  king  of  those  islands,  5 — is  assassinated  by  Finow 
and  his  brother,  ib.  6 — unsuccessful  attempts  of  Finow  to  reduce  the 
island  of  Tonga,  7 — character  of  Finow,  8 — cruel  custom  of  sacri- 
ficing children,  9 — Nicailofa,  the  strongest  fortress  ia  the  island,  cap- 
tured by  Finow,  11 — superstitious  mode  of  consulting  their  deities, 
12j  13 — Finow  consents  to  the  murder  of  his  brother,  14 — funeral ' 
rites  of  the  Tonga  islanders,  15— war  between  the  islanders  of 
Vavaoo  and  Finow,  16,  17— its  progress,  18^  19— cruelty  of  Finow, 
1^  20 — his  superstitious  conduct  during  the  illness  of  his  favourite 
daughter,  22^  23— his  singular  behaviour  on  her  death,  24 — decease 
of  Finow,  ib, — reflections  on  his  character,  25— account  of  his  fune- 
ral, 26— prudent  conduct  and  speech  of  his  successor,  Finow  II.,  2Z 
— remarks  on  his  character,  28,  29— singular  species,  of 'fowling, 
practised  in  these  islands,  31 — romantic  adventure  of  two  lovers  in 
the  island  of  Hoonga,  33— specimen  of  Tonga  poetry,  33^  34  mu- 
sical instruments  of  these  islanders,  35--character  of  their  women, 
36— notice  of  their  surgery,  36^  37— circumcision  practised  by  these 

islanders, 


1817. 


islamlers,  37 — probability  that  they  are  of  Malay  origin,  37,  38 — lh« 
Tonga  i.slaiuls  a  fit  subject  for  missionary  exertions,  38,  39- 

Tragic  Drama. — Importance  of  the  drama  considered,  248 — indebted 
.  for  its  revival  in  modern  Europe  to  religion,  249 — why  there  have 

'  been  so  few  dramatic  writers  of  eminence  since  Shakspeare,  251 — 
strictures  on  the  clas!»ical  tragic  drama,  252,  253 — state  of  the 
Englii»h  drama  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  255,  250 — and  during  the 
rri<:n^  (^f  Queen  Auoe  and  King  George  1.  2^7 — ^aod  in  our  own 
time,  257,258. 

Tuckey  (Captain),  notice  of  his  exploratory  voyage  in  Africa,  325,  326i, 
Turkuh  empire,  observations  on  the  present  state  of,  382,  383. 
T^froiese,  ancient  history  of,  348,  349— ^circumstances  that  led  to  the 
union  of  the  Tyrol  with  the  dominions  of  Ausitrla,.  54^— devoted  at- 
tach ment  of  the  Tyrolese  to  Austria,  353 — the  Tyrol  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Bavaria,  by  whom  the  inhabitants  wei:e  jSeeced,  351  ^political 
.constitution  of  the  Tyrol,  352 — its  physical  geography,  tA. — simplicity 
of  the  Tyrolese,  353 — acc(Hint  of  their  character,  354 — iheir  mrinn- 
factures,  355 --account  of  their  hero,  Ilofer,  356 — 35S — plan  of  ihe 
Archduke  John  of  Austria  for  arming  theTyrole'>e  in  1805,  frustrated, 
359 — singular  fidelity  of  the  Tyrolese,  360,  35l — they  rise  en  masse, 
and  capture  the  French  and  Bavarian  forces  at  Innspruck,  362 — are 
expelled  thence  by  the  French,  363 — the  French  defeated  by  the 
Tyrolese,  ib. — Hofer  betrayed  to  the  French,  364— condemned  to 
death,  36'5— account  of  his  last  moments,  366 — and  of  Speckbacher, 
one  of  Hofer  s  coadjutors*  367 — 36^. 

U. 

Undes,  or  table  land  behind  the  Himalaya  mountains,  account  of,  418 — 
its  productions,  419 — Hot  petrifying  springs  there,  420, 421 — religion 
of  that  tract,  423,  424. 

V.  • 

Vapour-batk  (Chinese),  account  of,  48 1 

V amtt^den's  exploratory  voyage  in  Africa,  notice  of,  307>  308, 
Virgin  Mary,  pretended  miracles  of,  337. 
V ifkamc  motaUaiM  of  Java,  notice  of,  76. 

W. 

Warden  (Mr.),  Letters  from  the  Cape  0/  (uv)d  Hope,  in  Reply  to,  506— 
petty  manoeuvres  of  the  partisans  of  Buonaparte,  to  keep  him  alive  in 
the  recollection  of  Lurope,  506,  50/ — the  work  proved  to  be  a 
blundering  translation  from  the  French,  507— and  that  the  author  is 
Las  Gases,  508— the  book  a  postscript  to  Mr.  Warden's,  though  it 
pretends  to  refute  his  statements,  509,  510^the  treason  of  Ney 
demonstrated,  510,  511— proof  that  Buonaparte  professed  Maho- 
mctanism  in  F^ypt,  5!2-~and  that  he  poisoned  his  sick  troops  af 
Jaffa,  513,  514,  515 — anti  that  he  massacred  the  Turkish  garrison  of 
El  Arish,  516 — 519— Captain  Wright  murdered  hv  I-'onche  at  the 
command  of  Napoleon,  52U,  521 — circunii-taiiccs  ui  ihc  assassniation 
of  the  Duke  d'Eoghien,  522,  523— 528— probable  authors  of  the 
woric,  529>  530. 

Waterloo  (battle),  refiectioi»  on,  S26. 


^2  INDEX.  Joi«t« 

H^ebb  (Lieutenant^  expedition  of,  to  discover  the  height  of  the 
Himalaya  moumaiiib,  403 — observations  made  by  hira,  434 — remarks 
on  tbem,  440,  441.   See  Himalaya. 

WtUtsUii  (MarquisX  Mmttte  rMnetotUCallege  of  Fort  fVUSam,  107^ 
remarks  on  it,  112. 

Weyland  (Mr.),  opinion  of,  that  the  ibaniifactariiig  system  increoMS  mor- 
tality, refuted,  388—391. 

WliLflbarroiis  u?ted  for  carrying  the  Chinese  ladies,  487,  4S8. 

IVvmcn,  beautitul  eulouium  on  the  benevolence  of,  312 — state  of  the 
Chinese  vvonitn,  487,  488. 

Wright  (Captain),  murder  of,  how  excused  by  Buonaparte,  519— proof 
that  it  was  committed  by  his  order,  530,  521. 

WrUm  in  the  East  India  Compan/s  service,  observations  on  their  Coi^ 
met  qualifications  and  duties,  1 13,  118 — real  nature  of  their  duties, 

■  118,  119— education  necessary  for  them,  122,  123.  126,  127 — how 
nominated  before  the  instinuioti  of  the  East  India  College  at  Hert- 
ford, 137 — present  mode  oi  nomination  and  qualifications^  137i  138. 

z. 

Zagama,  a  nation  of  African  Christians,  notice  of,  319* 
Zaire  (river),  discovered  by  the  Fortugueze,  330. 
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